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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tueſday, September 24, 1799. 


H IS Majeſty being ſeated on the Throne, adorned with his 
Crown and regal ornaments, and attended by his Officers of State 
(the Lords being in their robes), commanded the Gentleman 
Uſher of the Black Rod to let the Commons know, It is His 
<« Majeſty's pleaſure they attend him immediately in this Houſe ;” 
who being come with their Speaker, His Majeſty was pleaſed to 
ſpeak as follows : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


I have called you together at this unuſual ſeaſon, in order to recom- 
mend it to you to conſider of the propriety of enabling me, without delay, 
ta avail myſelf, to a farther extent, of the voluntary ſervices of the 
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Militia, at a moment when an increaſe of our active force abroad may 
be productive of the moſt important and beneficial conſequences. 

e have ſeen the happy effefts of the meaſure which you adopted im 
this ſubjef in the laſt Seſſion ; and the forces which I was thereby ena- 
bled to employ have already diſplayed, in the face of the enemy, a cou- 
rage, diſcipline, and fleadineſs, wirthy of the character of Britiſh 
folders. i 
In the ſpart interval ſince the cliſe of the laſt Seſſion, our ſuuaticn 
and proſpects have, under the bleſſing of Providence, imprætied beyond 
the mat ſanguine expectatien. The abilities and valour of the comman- 
ders and traaps of the combined Imperial armies have continued to be 
eminently diſplayed. The deliverance of [taly may now be conſidered as 
ſecured, by the reſult of a campaign, equal in ſplendiur and ſucceſs to 
any the gt brilliant recorded in hiftery , and I ave had the heart- 
felt ſatisfattim ſeeing the valour of my fleets and armies ſucceſsfully 
employed to the aſſiſtance of my alltes, ts the ſupport of cur juft cauſe, 
and to the advancement of the m:ft important intereſts of the Britiſh 
empire. 

The kingdim of Naples has been reſcued fram the French yike, and 
reſtored to the daminian of its lawful Svereign, and my former can- 
nectians with that Power have bcen renewed. 

The French expedition to Egypt has been continued is be produftive 
of calamily and diſgrace to our enemies, while its ultimate views againſt 
our Haſtern palſeſſians have been utterly confounded. The deſperate 
attempt which they have lately made to extricate themſeldes from their 
difficulties has been defeated by the courage of the Turkiſh forces, di- 
rected by the ſtill, and animated by the heraiſm if a Britiſh :fficer, with 
a ſmall portion of my naval force under his command : und the coer- 
thraw of that reſileſs and perfidious Power, who, inſtigated by the arti- 
fices, and deluded by the promiſes of the French, had entered inta their 
ambitious and de eftruf}tve prijetts in India, has placed the Britiſh in- 
tereſts in that quarter in a flate of ſclid and permanent ſecurity. 

The vigilance, deciſion, and wiſdom of the Gævernor-general in 
Council, on this great and important accaſion, and the tried abilities and 
valaur of the commanders, aſficers, and troops empliyed under his di- 
rectian, are entitled to my higheſt praiſe. 

There is, I truft, every reaſon ts expect that the effort which Jam 
making for the deliverance of the United Provinces will prove ſucceſsful, 
The Britiſh arms have reſcued from the palſeſſian if the enemy the prin- 
cipal port and naval arſenal of the Dutch Republic; ; and although we 
have ta regret the laſs of many brave men in a ſuljequent attack againſt 
the enemy, whoſe pꝑſitian enabled them t9 olſtruct our progreſs, I have 
the flringeſt ground ts expe that the fhill of my Generals, and the de- 
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termined reſclution and intrepidity of my tres, and of theſe of my allies, 
will ſon ſurmount every obſtacle ; and that the fleet which, under the 
uſurped dominion of France, was deſtined to co-operate in the invaſim 
of theſe iſlands, may ſpeedily, I truſt, under its antient ſtandard, par- 
take in the glory of reſtoring the religion, liberty, and independence f 
thoſe provinces ſo ling in intimate union and alliance with this 


country. 


While you rejeice with me in the events which add ſo much luſtre to 
the Britiſh character, you will, I am perſuaded, as cordially join in the 
ſentiments fo juſtly due to the conduct of my good and faithful ally the 
Emperar of Ruſſia; to his magnanimity and wiſdim, directing to % 
many quarters of Europe the force of his extenſrve and powerful empire, we 
are, in a great degree, indebted for the ſucceſs of our own efforts, as well 
as for the rapid and favourable change in the general ſituation of affairs. 
I have directed copies to be laid before you of thoſe engagements, which 
have conſolidated and cemented a connection ſo conſonant tothe permanent 
intereſts of my empire, and ſo important at the preſent moment to every 
part of the civilized wirld. 

Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

The ample ſupplies which you have granted to me, in the courſe of the 
laft Seſſim, will, I truſt, ſo nearly provide for the exigencies of the pub- 
lic ſervice, even on the extenſive ſcale which our preſent operations re- 
quire, as t9 enable me, without farther aid, tu continue theſe exertions 
to the cloſe of the preſent jear: But in order to afford you the conve- 
nience of a longer receſs, I recommend it to you to conſider of providing 
for the expence which will be neceſſary in the early part of the enſuing 
year and with this view I have ordered the proper eſtimates to be laid 
before you. 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

In purſuance of your recommendation, I judged it proper to communi- 
cate to my two Houſes of Parliament in Ireland, at the cloſe of their laſt 
Seſſion, the ſentiments which you had expreſſed to me reſpecting an incor- 
Porating Union with that kingdom. The experience of every day con- 
firms me in the perſuaſion that fignal benefit would be derived to both 
countries from that important meaſure ; and I truſt that the diſpeſition of 
my Parliament there will be found to correſpond with that which you 
have manifeſted fir the accompliſhment of a work which would tend ſo 
much to add to the ſecurity and happineſs of all my Iriſh ſubjecis, and 
40 con olidate the firength and proſperity of the empire. 


His Majeſty and the Houſe of Commons then retired ; and after 
the ſpeech had been read by the Lord Chancellor on ae wan 
and the clerk at the table, 
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The Marquis of BUCKINGHAM roſe to move an addreſs to 
His Majeſty for his moſt gracious ſpeech from the Throne. He 
obſerved, that he felt it incumbent on him to call the attention of 
their Lordſhips to ſome of the leading points in the ſpeech from 
the Throne which they had juſt heard read, and in this view what 
ſtruck him moſt forcibly were the juſt and well-founded allufions 
which were made to the ſteadineſs and bravery of the Britiſh troops 
in the late glorious exploits upon the Continent, in which theſe 
levies taken from that part of the Britiſh forces to which he had the 
honour to belong, bore ſo diſtinguiſhed and honourable a ſhare. 
Yet it was not their conduct in action which moſt merited his ap- 
probation ; when he contemplated the alacrity and ſpirit with which 
they entered themſelves for foreign ſervice, their merits in his mind 


were conſiderably enhanced. Though he could not withhold the 


honeſt tribute of his teſtimony to their deſerts, yet their conduct was 
no matter of ſurpriſe to him, who had been fo long a witneſs of 
their zeal, diſcipline, and courage. Having ſaid thus much, he 
would beg leave to preſs to their Lordſhips' attention the obvious 
gocd policy of purſuing our late brilliant ſucceſſes in the moſt ſolid 
and effectual manner, by fully and expeditiouſly adopting the mea- 


ſures recommended in the ſpeech from the Throne. By ſuch a - 


mode, he was of opinion that our late ſuccefſes could be moſt effica- 
eiouſly followed up. He did not, however, think that under the 
preſent circumſtances of the nation, ſuch meaſures could properly 
create the ſlighteſt degree of anxiety or alarm in the mind of any 
noble Lord. Circumſtances, he thought, had recently occurred, which 
indeed rendered it proper to make ſome material alterations. in the 
Militia eſtabliſhments : by the complete ſubjugation of the Dutch 
navy, there no longer exiſted a neceſſity for a fleet in the North Sea, 
nor for a powerful Military force to be cantoned along our Northern 
and Eaſtern coaſts. "Theſe may be conſidered as perfectly ſecure. 
It would be politic, however, to avail ourſelves in other quarters of 
the forces which would be thus free to act in any other ſhape, and 


- proceeding in that manner, he deemed it beſt to do it through the 


medium of the Militia corps. In this part of the queſtion, his 
Lordſhip obſerved, that it ſtruck him, that the preſent national cir- 
cumſtances would even warrant a reduction of the Militia force to 
its original eſtabliſhment in point of numbers: That, he ſaid, was 
ſettled about forty years ago; and the eſtabliſhment ſecured to us 
an invaluable medium of national defence. He thought it more 
than poſſible, that the like number now would be fully adequate to 
all the purpoſcs for which the Militia was inſtituted, By the adop- 
tion of the meaſure he alluded to, the nation would be placed in a 
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greater degree of ſecurity, by. being enabled to follow up hoſtile ope- 
rations, to cement our continental alliance, and to meet the exer- 
tions of the enemy, and, above all, to recover one of our oldeſt and 
moſt valuable alliances. But to diſmiſs, or to diſembody ſuch a 
large part of the Militia force, would be obviouſly unwiſe and im- 
politic, in that the power was given to Government of availing 
itſelf of ſuch voluntary offers as might be made from ſuch diſbanded 
troops, to ſerve in another manner. The act of the 1 2th of July 
did not go far enough, it was too limited. A meafure of the na- 
ture propoſed did not appear to him to involve the ſlighteſt breach 
of parliamentary faith; ſuch a conſideration was to him one of 
the moſt ſerious nature. He had ſerved too long in the Militia, 
and was too well acquainted with the inſtitution, not to know that 
the parliamentary compact, by which they were raiſed, was the very 
eſſence of the whole; nay, even the corner ſtone on which the 
whole ſuperſtructure was built. He would repeat, that, did he con- 
ceive the propoſed meaſure to involve the lighteſt dereliction from 
the principles on which the Militia was originally raiſed, no conſi- 
deration whatever would induce him to ſupport, or take part in ſuch 
a meaſure. Recurring again to the point of a farther reduction of 
the Militia, he proceeded to expatiate upon the policy of availing 
ourſelves of the farther voluntary offers from any of thoſe who 
might wiſh to join their gallant comrades; and fo ſtrongly was he 
impreſſed with theſe ideas, that he ſhould hold himſelf culpable, 
did he not, under the circumſtances of the preſent moment, ſupport 
ſuch a propoſition to the utmoſt of his power. He - requeſted the 
pardon of the Houſe for detaining their Lord{hips fo long on this 
point of the ſpeech, it was one of thoſe on which he felt moſt 
intereſted, | a 
The noble Marquis then adverted to the other prominent topies 
of His Majeſty's ſpeech, reſpecting which, he lamented his inabi- 
lity to follow the animated detail, in language and in a manner com- 
menſurate to the ſubjects alluded to. The events of the late cam- 
paign were ſuch as called for our moſt grateful acknowledgments to 
Providence, for its manifeſt interference in a cauſe undertaken in 
defence of religion and its laws; and though no one particular point 
in the brilliant detail could with perfect juſtice be ſelected for pe- 
liar commendation, yet he felt himſelf irreſiſtibly called upon to. 
advert to a few of its leading features. And firſt, he would call 
the conſideration of their Lordſhips to the wanton and unprinci- 
pled aggreſſion made by the common enemy of all religion and go- 
vernments upon a Power with whom they were then in the relations 
of peace and amity, by an attack upon one of its diſtant provinces, 
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Egypt; but in which nefarious attempt they were moſt diſgracefully 
baffled by the unexampled gallantry of a handful of Britiſh ſeamen, 
aided by the uninformed bravery of a few "Turkiſh ſoldiers, but led 
on by an officer of ſuch talent and bravery as he thought merited 
the moſt grateful acknowledgments from his country. —[ A ery of 
« Hear! hear!“ ] — Indeed, when he contemplated the exploit in 
queſtion, he was loſt in admiration. He then adverted to the recent 
operations in India, and ſpoke in the higheſt ſtrain of commenda- 
tion of thoſe Councils, and the military gallantry, by which the 
uſurper Tippoo Saib was humbled to the duſt. But his admira- 
tion did not folely reſt on that ground. It was not alone the con- 
duct and the equal courage of the Britiſh ſoldiery in the Eaſt that 
called for his admiration, but the humanity and diſcipline which 
pervaded the troops, and converted them in a moment from aflail- 
ants and enemies, to the proteQors of the perſons and properties of 
the vanquiſhed. 

Much perſonal friemilhip and regard as he felt for the noble 
Lord Mornington, who was at the head of affairs in India, and 
for his noble and worthy coadjutor Lord Clive, he truſted that the 
commendations which then fell from him on thoſe exalted charac- 
ters, would not be imputed to theſe motives ; they ſolely aroſe from 
their own very meritorious conduct ; and upon the whole of the 
late operations in India, he was uncertain whether the ſuperior 
gallantry of our countrymen was more ſtrongly manifeſted, than the 
degree of luſtre thrown upon the Britiſh character for forbearance 


and humanity. 


His Lordſhip then pointed the attention of the Houſe to thoſe 
parts of the ſpeech which referred to the magnanimous and politic 
conduct of our illuſtrious ally the Emperor of Ruſſia, He dwelt 
in ſtrains of eulogium upon the wiſe and energetic meaſures adopted 
by that Prince, and upon his departing from that fatal and tempori- 
ſing policy entertained by his predeceſſor. He detailed the exertions 
of that potentate in the cauſe againſt the common enemy; the 
march of his troops from the remoteſt corners of his vaſt empire to 
the very frontiers of France; the general energy which he mani- 
feſted, and the exertion of all his powers in the benevolent cauſe of 
aſſerting the independence of Europe, and ſaving it from the tyranny 
of France. His Lordſhip then paſſed to the affairs of the ſiſter 
kingdom; the diſadvantage of her preſent ſituation ; her ſtill exiſt- 
ing diſtraction; and concluded: by expreſſing his conviRiion that the 


popular e in favour of an Union with this country was 


daily gaining ground. Even the pcaſantry themſelves now, he ob- 
ſerved, looked forward to the meaſure in the hopes of relief from it, 
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For his own part, he was decidedly of opinion, that the moſt fortu- 
nate event which poſſibly could occur to Ireland, would be a com- 
plete, equal, and entire Union with Great Britain. His Lordſhip 
then preſented the addreſs, which was read at the table, 

Lord AMHERST roſe and faid :—My Lords, the ſpeech of the 
noble mover of this addreſs has added to the difficulty and embar- 
raſſment which I naturally feel in obtruding myſelt, for the firſt 
time, upon your Lordſhips' attention. The weight and importance 
which belongs to every thing that comes from a perſon of his con- 
ſequence in this country, would of itſelf bg ſufficient to intimidate 
me, when I am to follow him upon an occafion of ſuch magnitude. 
But in addition to this conſideration, the manner in which he has 
anticipated almoſt all the topics ſuggeſted in the ſpeech from the 
Throne, upon which I ſhould have felt it my duty to trouble your 
Lordſhips very ſhortly, has left me little excuſe for troubling you at 
all; and it is ſame comfort to me, that in proportion as he has in- 
creaſed the difficulty, in the ſame proportion he has diminiſhed the 
neceſſity for my treſpaſſing upon the patience of this Houſe. 

Upon thoſe particular points which form the main ground of the 
reaſons for the preſent calling together of Parliament, points upon 
which the noble Marquis's particular fituation enable him to ſpeak 
with ſo much information and authority, I ſhall not preſume to 
offer any thing in addition to his arguments. Certainly no man is 
better qualified to ſpeak of the importance of the ſervices which the 
Militia of this country has rendered to the empire at large, of the 
zeal and alacrity with which thoſe ſervices have been offered, than 
one who was among the firſt to bring forward and give animation 
and effect to that alacrity and zeal, and who has borne ſo large a 
ſhare in thoſe ſervices for which they are entitled to the thanks and 
the gratitude of their country. Certainly no man can be leſs + 
ſuſpected of a deſign to degrade or facrifice that diſtinguiſhed branch 
of the public defence, than one who has laboured ſo earneſtly and fo 
ſucceſsfully to bring it to that pitch of credit and of glory at which it 
is now arrived. 

Leaving, thereſare, 2: to | your Lordſhips' judgment the conſidera- 
tion of the meaſure as it affects the Militia itſelf, I hope to be for- 
given if I endeavour to obviate ſuch general objections as it is im- 
poſſible, in the common intercourſe of ſociety, not to have heard 
ſtated; all which, however, appear ſuſceptible of eaſy, and, as it 
ide me, ſatisfactory anſwers. 

And, firſt, with reſpe& to the general ſtate of the defence and 
means of this country, and the alledged inconſiſtency of this mea- 
ſure of offenſive operation, with the limited ſcale of military exer- 
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tion, and wich that of our annual expenditure - undoubtedly the 
firſt and moſt eſſential object is to be able to hold out ſo Tong as 
France ſhall continue what ſhe is in power and in enmity to this 
country, and in general hoſtility to all the other governments of the 
world. Undoubtedly the only certain method of ſecuring this 
ability is to limit our exertions to ſuch a point, that even if the 
whole world ſhould fail us, and if we ſhould be left again, as here- 
tofore We have been left to fight the battles of the world and our 
own alone, we ſhould be able to ſtand the conteſt for any period, 

however uncertain and undefined. 

But though it be indiſpenſable that we ſhould not exhauſt our 
means ſo as to run the riſque of falling below this point at any time, 
and though the duration of our efforts be much more to be. eonſi- 
dered than their poſitive forces at any particular period, yet it does 
not follow, the end of all theſe efforts being the ſurviving the pre- 
ſent inordinate power and ambition of France, that if the ſame end 
can be accompliſhed by ſo doing, we ſhould not take any reaſonable 
chance of ſhortening the period of our duration by any extraordi- 
nary temporary effort. When circumſtances appeared to open a 
ſudden proſpect of more vigorous exertion on the part of the Powers 
of the Continent; when the oppreſſions of the people whom France 
had overrun, appeared ready to rouſe a proper ſpirit of oppoſition to 
the oppreſſors, when in the interior of France herſelf were diſ- 
covered evident ſymptoms of debility and diſtraction, it would have 
been a narrow and pedantic adherence to ſyſtem, which ſhould have 
forbidden our improving to the utmoſt a moment ſo propitious ; and 
it would have been an ill-judged economy, which ſhould have 
grudged a temporary exertion beyond the ſcale of our ſettled ſyſtem, 
for the chance of accompliſhing-the end of that ſyſtem ſo much the 
ſooner—not that the exertion could in its nature be fo long and 
laſting as to alter the complexion of our ſyſtem, or diſable us at any 
time from-ttcurring to it. | | 

Another -objeRion, eee furted, is the general im- 


poliey of Great Britain ever interfering in Continental war. If by 


this aſſortion be meant only that Great Britain can never have an 
intereſt in undertaking foreign conqueſts for the ſake of acquiring 
territory and dominion on the Continent, nothing can be more 
true. If it be meantthat this country can never have its intereſts 
ſo ĩimplieated wit thoſe of other Powers as toxfeel itſelf effentially 


concerned im the fucceſs of one or other Power, and in the preſerva- 


tion or reſtoration of the balance of Europe, all hiſtory, eſpecially 


all the hiſtory of the good times of this country, proves the contrary ' 


of ſuch an aſſertion. It muſt be intended then to affert, that what- 
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"Y ever be our intereſt in the wars of the Continent, our phyſical ſitu- 


ation prevents us from ever taking part in them. 

No doubt phyſical circumſtances muſt, to a certain degree, limit 
the exertions of every country. But who ſhall draw the line where 
the power of exertion ends? Who, for inſtance, if he had been 
called upon at the beginning of the preſent war to eſtimate the efforts 
and the ſacrifices which this country could make in the courſe of it, 
would not have been ſtartled at the idea of one half of what aQually 
has been done and borne chearfully? What if two years ago, when 
the funding ſyſtem was ſhaking under us, we had liſtened to the 
prophecies of thoſe who told us it muſt inevitably fall, and that we 
could ſubſtitute nothing in its room? And yet, who would forego 
the now tried and aſcertained advantage of a ſyſtem of finance 
which nothing, perhaps, but the preſſure of the times would have 
led us to try, and nothing but the ſpirit of the nation riſing in pro- 
portion to the preſſure would have enabled to ſucceed? What if, 
when at the ſame period the threat of invaſion impended, we had ac- 
quieſced in the ſtatement, true undoubtedly to a certain degree, that 
we were without an army, and that we had not the means of internal 
defence? Yet look round our coaſt now, and find, if you can, the 
ſpot where an invading enemy could hope to make impreſſion. 
where he would not be met by a portion of an army, for its ſpirit 
equalled, perhaps, by few, and excelled by none of the Powers of the 
Continent? 

Who is there among the political amenity of this or any 
former age, that if it had been foretold to them, that after having 
ſubdued and trampled into ſubmiſſion, or awed into fear, the 
greater part of Europe, France, rich in population, gigantic in 
power, clated with a ſeries of conqueſts almoſt undiſputed, and 
enriched with the wealth of plundered kingdoms, ſhould fit out an 
expedition with the choiceſt of her troops, the moſt ſkilful of her 
generals, the whole ſtrength of her marine, and ſhould bend this 
expedition againſt the territories of a Power mighty in name and 
ſize, but feeble and defenceleſs from want of exertion—Who, if 
they had told, that againſt this formidable armament none of the 
nations apparently moſt intereſted ſhould beſtir themſelyes, that it 
ſhould proceed unmoleſted to the execution of its enterprize, with 
half the world, if not favouring, at leaſt afraid to oppoſe them 
Who, if they had been told, that from an iſland in a diſtant ocean, 
containing not one third of the population of the country which 
fitted out the enterprize, not one tenih of the population of the 
mpire againſt which it was ſent, and of the kingdoms and ſtates 


ntereſt:d in preventing its ſugpeſs, but which were ſtandiag — 
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in torpid and hopeleſs admiration of the -plans deftined for their 
own ruin—that from this iſland ſhould come. the ſtroke which 
Nould lay proſtrate the pride and hopes of this great enterprize— 
that the ſpirit of this petty iſland ſhould go forth to blaſt it in its 
outſet, ſhould purſue it in its progreſs, check it at every turn, and 
ultimately extinguiſh and overwhelm it. Who of the grave calcu- 
lators of population and phyfical ſtrength would not have faid, that 


the event was im itſelf utterly out of nature, that the attempt would 


be frantic and fruitleſs, and that for a ccuntry ſo ſituated as this is, 
to ſtretch its arm ſo far would be to exhauſt its ſtrength in one effort 


| without end or meaning? And yet what is the whole hiſtory of 


the diſcomfiture of this wanton and flagitious enterprize of the 
French from the memorable battle of Aboukir to the almoſt in- 
credible events of the ſiege of Acre, but a ſeries of proofs of the 
proweſs and ſtrength of this country ?—a ſtrength not proportioned 
to the calculable powers of phyſical ability—a proweſs which has 
Placed the name and charaQter of this comparatively ſmall and in- 
ſignificant part of the world upon a pinnacle of glory to which the 


greateſt and the proudeſt, and moſt powerful empires of the world 


look up with wonder and admiration. 

What if, in addition to the obvious and immediate objects of an 
enterprize in itſelf ſo gigantic and tremendous as that of Buonaparte, 
one of its effects was io he to cut off one of the great ſources of our 

national power, by inſtigating the native Powers of India to avail 
theniſelves of its co-operation to overthrow the empire of this 
country in the Eaſt? - Would not this afford, to the ſtatiſtical ex- 


aminer of the poſſible efforts of this iſland, an additional ground for 
diſtruſting the poſſibility of our ſtanding the conteſt? And what 


[would-be his aſtoniſhment when he heard, that within the ſame year 


im which ſo ſplendid a ſeries of victories enabled us to confound the 


pride and power of our enemy in Europe, in the ſame year, but 
-within the period of a ſingle campaign, of a few weeks, the army of 
this country (poor in exertion, and powerleſs as it might be ſuppoſed) 
had not ſaved only the empire of which we were in poſſeſſion, not 
<repelicd only the attacks made upon them, but carried war into the 


heart of the dominions of the aggreſſor, and reduced and finally ex- 
- Ainguiſhed his power and name for ever! What if, in addition to 


this picture, were tobe preſented to the viewof the philoſopher, who was 
-meaſuring poſſible achievements by population and phyſical ſtrength, 


the whole courſe of the Mediterranean campaign — the ſalvation 
f Naples —and, finally, what has actually been achieved by the 


Apirit of our troops in Holland? — Is there any one of theſe. things 


ALeſs apparently beyond our ſtrength than the farther efforts which it 
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is now propoſed to make? Is there any ground from this tate. 
ment to decline theſe farther efforts from the fear of their being more 
than we can hope to accompliſh ? 

But it will be aſked, are we then to be led aſide from the 10 
and ſafe ſyſtem of our own national ſecurity by a defire of W 

lory ? 

5 My Lords, I confeſs that for my own part I find i impoſſible to 
contemplate all that has been done by the arms of England abroad, 
to look at empires ſaved, at kingdoms reſtored, at hoſtile fleets and 
armies ſwept from the face of the globe, at the ſupport. of friendly 
and the extermination of hoſtile Powers; and all this, achieved as 
it has been, in many inſtances, by the ſingle arm of Great Britain 
or, turning from this proſpect, to look at the proud and inſpiriting 
array of armies embattled for the defence of our Sovereign and our 
Country — without feeling, I hope, a juſt and blameleſs pride in the 
military ſtrength and glory of Great Britain - without feeling it a mat- 
ter of ſelf-congratulation, that the calumny, which not many years | 
ago was ſo common in the mouth of our vaunting enemy, which often 
was almoſt tacitly admitted by ourſelves, the imputation that our 
commercial proſperity had depreſſed and overlaid our martial ſpirit, 
ſtands refuted in the face of the world, and, what is of more real 
importance, in our own conſcious feelings — without rejoicing that 
the Britiſh character is not ſo ſoftened and enervated by the unex- 
ampled bleſſings we ſo pre-eminently enjoy, but that we have ſtill 
the ſenſe, to know, that by the ſame virtue and valour which 
originally won them to us, by theſe alone can they ſecurely be main- 
tained—that though the ſteady and ſettled courſe of juſtice and law, 
the arts of peaceful induſtry and flouriſhing commerce, -make war 
almoſt unknown to us as a profeſſion, we have nevertheleſs not for- 
gotten that the ſpirit to defend is eſſential in exact ener ne 
value of what is to be defended. (7 - 

But though it is impoſſible to repreſs theſe 1 of proud 14 
honeſt ſatisfadion, it is by no means by the impulſe of military 
glory alone. that we could be juſtified in engaging in a new mode of 
war, unleſs the object of our continental expeditions were preciſely 
the ſame with that which animates exertions in all other parts of the 
ſyſtem, that is, the upholding the independence of this country, and, 
ſo far as the common intereſts of this country and others go to- 
gether, the liberties and independence of Europe. 4 

I know that there is another ſtrong prejudice againſt all eonti- 
nental operations whatſoever, that they link us too eloſely with 
continental Powers; that they render us dependent on the fidelity 


of allies, to who we lock for co- operation; and that*ſuch a plan 
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of action, onee entered upon, leads to indefinite and complieated 
engagements, in which the intereſts of Great Britain are not unfre- 
quently neglected. Not to truſt too far to foreign Powers, where 


ze 
they have an obvious intereſt in deceiving, or a manifeſt temptation W 
to betray, is certainly a matter of no doubtful policy. But ſurely th 
it is no leſs unwiſe, on the other hand, to reject all co-operation, to 
which may be uſeful ſo far as it goes, becauſe it may not go 
throughout by the ſame road, or to the ſame” end, to which our gi 
views are direQed. nc 
But if ever there was a cafe of continental operation in which h 
this caution would not apply, and in which ſuſpicion would ſeem to fe 
be miſplaced, it is the preſent ; where the conteſt is for an object ne 
confeſſedly touching Great Britain more nearly than any other con- th 
tinental object, the liberation of our old ally from the yoke of our M 
inveterate enemy; where, in the courſe of our preſent ſucceſs, To I 
far as it has gone, we have already effected an object ſo purely pre 
Britiſh, and fo great in its extent, that in former times it would wi 
have been conſidered alone as the great and marking feature of a it 
campaign, or even of a war—the capture of the Dutch fleet ; and vo 
+ where the ally co-operating with us, beſides being that Power which, no 
. from the unexampled magnanimity and liberality of its conduct, has ev 
Lp. beſt deſerved to be exempted from all ſuſpicion of ſelfiſh, much thi 
F more of treacherous diſpoſitions,” beſides being that Power to which an 
* one third of that part of Europe which France had ſubjugated on 
F already owes its deliverance,” is that which has, perhaps, the leaſt 
. viſible intereſt of any of the Powers whom we could have aſſociated nei 
in our enterprize, except ſo far as every power, and every nation, H 
and every ſovereign, and every man in civilized Europe, has a wi 


common and mutual intereſt in the ſucceſi of every meaſure which 
tends to the diminution of the dominion of French power, of the 
influence of French principles, and the operation | and tenor of 
| PFrencharms. - i mo, 

For an object, therefore, in its general nature ſo eſſentially in- 
tereſting to this country, touching at once ſo nearly its honour and 
its power — for an object already ſo ſplendidly, begun, and which a 
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vigorous perſeverance may bring at no great diſtance of time to a pri 
ſucceſsful iſſue, we can have no ſeruple in uſing our beſt endeavours m 
to give every additional ſtrength to the arms of the country, and tre 
every ſupport which they deſerve to thoſe who have ſo gallantiy of- 
opened the career of glory to their countrymen, And it tannot be th 
entertained as any material objection to reſorting to voluntary zeal 


for the augmentation of force which is npw in queſtion, that to zeal | pu 
af the ſame deſcription we are indebeeg for the preſervation of the 1 
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internal peace of this kingdom. That voluntary zeal has ſave A re- 
land to this kingdom and to herſelf ; and I doubt. not that the: ſame 
zeal, if permitted. to exert itſelf, will reſtore Holland to her alliance 
with this empire, in reſtoring her to her rank among the nations of 
the world. My Lords, impreſſed with theſe ſentiments, I beg leave 
to ſecond the Addreſs, as moved by the noble Marquis. 

Lord ROMNEY.—TI do not riſe, my Lords, for the purpoſe.of 
giving the ſmalleſt oppoſition to the Addreſs, ſo ably moved by-the 
noble Marquis, and ſo eloquently ſeconded by the noble Lord who 
has juſt ſat down. I wiſh-only'to mention to your Lordſhips & dif- 
ference of opinion, which I hold, contrary to that delivered by the 
noble Marquis in the courſe of his ſpeech, relative to the old and 
the ſupplementary Militia, I cannot view the ſupplementary 
Militia to be on the ſame footing and foundation as the old Militia. 
J look upon the ſupplementary Militia as the mere creature of the 
preſent war—the old Militia, on the -contrary, I eſteem as woven 


with the Conſtitution ; and I beg to remind your Lordſhips that 


it is the only ſtanding body of men that in this country has ever been 
voted perpetual. With reſpect to all that has been ſaid by the 
noble Marquis, and the noble Lord who ſeconded the motion, as to 
every other point, I agree with them entirely; and I only mention 
this to your Lordſhips, to avoid being charged with inconſiſtency on 
any future occaſion in which I may differ with the noble Marquis 
on that point, from my having agreed to the prefent Addreſs. 

The queſtion on the Addreſs was then put, and it was carried 
nem. dif]. ; and the Lords, with white ſtaves, were ordered to earn 
His Mejeſty s -pleaſure when he A pleaſe to be waited on 
with it. EG 

Lord GREN VILLE move that obe laid before the-Houſe 
copies of the correſpondenee between the Governor Generabof India 
and the other Preſfidencies+with the Court of Directors, relative to 
the war with Tippo Sultaun, from the arrival of the Earl of Morn- 
ington in India, to the lateſt advices received, intluſive. Theſe, 
he ſaid, were for the purpoſe of giving their Lordſhips the noceſ- 
ſary infarmation reſpecting the late war in Indiagand by which its 
principles, and the grounds on which ity was undertaken (being 
merely defenſive on the part of the ritiſn), would be fully illuſ- 
trated, Not only this, but the conduct of his noble friend the Earl 
of Mornington, who fo worthily preſided in the Governments of 
thoſe domi nlons, would appear in a ſtill more favourable an meri- 
torious light than could be collected from what was already before the 
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armies in that quarter, reſpecting which, on a future day, he intended 


to ſubmit a motion to their Lordſhips. The production of the 
above papers was then ordered. 13 


1 i 
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HOUSE OF COMMON 8. 


Tueſday, September 24, 1799, 


A 8 ſrom His Majeſty was delivered by Sir Francis Mo- 
lyneux, Gentleman Uſher of the Black Rod: — 
M. SPEAKER, 
The King commands this a Hſe to attend His Nie 
zmmediately in the Houſe of Peers. 


Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, with the Houſe, went up to attend 
His Majeſty ; and being returned, 


A bill for the more effectual preventing clandeſtine * 
was read a firſt time. | 

Reſolved, that this bill be read a ſecond time. 

Mr. Speaker then reported, that the Houſe had attended His 
Majeſty in the Houſe of Peers, where His Majeſty was pleaſed to 
make a moſt gracious ſpeech from the Throne to both Houſes of 
Parliament: of which, Mr. Speaker ſaid, he had, to prevent miſ- 
takes, obtained a copy, "which he read to the Houſe, Tor which, ſee 
the Proceedings of the Lords.) | 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE roſe to move an Addreſs to His Ma- 
jeſty; and after, expreſſing his inability to do juſtice to the great 
achievements, both naval and military, which had taken place fince 
the opening of the campaign, he obſerved he had at leaſt the ſatis- 
faction of knowing, that exploits ſo glorious required no eloquence to 
enhance their —— panegyric to increaſe their importance; 
they. carried with them their own. eulogium, and ſpoke their praiſes 


to this country, and to the world, in terms more forcible than all 


the powers of language could poſſibly proclaim them; and amidſt 
the ſptendour of ſuch a train of victories, it was difficult to ſelect 


- thoſe which were beſt entitled to the applauſe and gratitude of the 


country. He then deſcribed the gallant efforts of the Archduke, 
the ſucceſſes of Marſhal Suwarrow, and the eſſential ſervices of 
Captain Trowbyidge in the territory of Naples; and to all theſe 
collectively we might aſcribe the deliverance of Italy from the e. 
grading yoke of France. 1 „cs W 

That important as this deliverance was to the — e 
Europe, it had been equalled, if not ſurpaſſed, in another quarter of 


„ 
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the globe, by a ſeries of conqueſts won by our own arms the entire 
defeat of Tippoo Sultaun's army, the capture of Seringapatam, and 
the deſtruction of a treacherous foe, who, while he profeſſed peace 
and amity towards us, had actually confederated himſelf with ano- 
ther perfidious diſturber of the world (Buonaparte), to effe& our 
total extirpation from the territories of India. That happily the 
victory there was excluſively our own, and might in its effects be 
conſidered as having placed the Britiſh intereſts in that country in a 
ſtate of ſolid and permanent ſecurity. That great-praiſe was due to 
the Governor-General in Council, and to the Commanders in Chief, 
for their vigilance and cordial co-operation during that ſhort but 
ſevere conteſt, . 

He then deſcribed in ſtrong colours the unwearied efforts of Sir 
Sidney Smith, in reſiſting and ultimately, defeating Buonaparte's 
ſuperior force ; yet our ſucceſſes do not ſtop there: we cannot but 
applaud the firſt operations and progreſs of the grand armament in 
Holland; to the nayal talents. of a Mitchell we are indebted for 
keeping together and collecting a very numerous fleet in a dangerous 
ſea during two ſucceſſive and ſevere ſtorms. To his judicious ar- 
rangements we owe the ſurrender of that fleet which, under the 
uſurped dominion of France, was deſtined to co-operate in the in- 
vaſion of theſe iſlands. 

Nor ought we to forget how eſſentially our brave army has con- 
tributed to this laſt ſucceſs : they have obtained for us the domi- 
nion by the poſſeſſion of Helder; for them was reſerved the glory 
of taking thoſe forts and batteries which had hitherto been conſi- 
dered as impregnable. If ſuch have been the important advantages 
already obtained, can we heſitate a moment to improve them? 
The naval force of that enemy is no longer at their command; 
with its uſurpers we have now. only to-contend on ſnore. Surely 
then our military force in that quarter ought to be ſtrengthened by 

all poſſible means; fortunately for us, thoſe means are at hand. 
The mode of accompliſhing an object ſo eſſential was adopted at 
the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion; it was adopted, too, with a degree of 
ſucceſs far exceeding our moſt ſanguine expectations. The warlike 
ſpirit of our Militia, too long confined within the pale of mere de- 
fence, was then for the firſt time ſuffered to expand ; and how flat- 
' tering has it been to the military pride of this country to know, that 
the zeal and ardor of her Militia ſurpaſſed all previous conjecture ; 
that in many regiments a larger portion than the limited number 
ſtood forward as volunteers; that in ſome regiments there was not 
-a man who did not declare himſelf ready to tight for his King and 
Country, wherever his ſery;ces might be moſt beneficially employed | 
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But that ſtatute paſſed, our vaſt Militia force, however proper and 
neceſſary at a former period of the war, was becoming daily leſs 


and leſs fo, and the country was burdened with an army of defence, 


while its regular forces could ſcarce be recruited on any terms. 
The act alluded to was admirably framed for giving relief in both 
theſe difficulties —by reducing that defenſive force, and at the ſame 
time converting it into an army ready for offenſive ſervice within 
any part of Europe. If ſuch have been the benefits arifing from 


this act, why are we not to avail ourſelves of them to a farther ex- 


tent? The formidable defenſive array of the country increaſed 
within a ſhort period to ſuch an honourable extent, renders it un- 
neceſſary to keep up a greater body of Militia than its original num- 
ber, about 30, 00 - Why then not convert all above that number 
into troops of the line (with their own free conſent, and for a limited 
ſervice), and thus at once create a powerful, well-diſciplined, diſpoſ- 
able army, ready for all European ſervice, and zealous to ſhare 
the glory of their gallant comrades, who have already diſplayed in 
the face of the enemy a degree of courage, diſcipline, and 3 
worthy the character of Britiſh ſoldiers ? 

After ſome farther obſervations on this ſubjeck, he ntl 
with congratulating the Houſe on the preſent improved fituation and 
flattering proſpects of the country. How delightful is it to wit- 
neſs, as we daily and hourly muſt do, the proſperous ſtate of our 
public credit, the flouriſhing ſources of our revenue, our commerce 
increaſed beyond all precedent of former times ! Surely the enjoy- 
ment of theſe bleſſings is of itſelf an encouragement to perſevere in 


the ſame line of conduct which has obtained them for us. Much 


indeed, on all theſe accounts, we owe to the firmneſs and vigour of 
Parliament—much to the wiſdom and energy of His Majeſty's 
Councils—much to the ſolid good ſenſe of the nation at large; but 
the main pillars of our proſperity and falvation have been, and ever 
muſt be, attachment to our Country, loyalty to our King, and devotion 
to our God! May that God till go forth with our fleets and 
armies, and continue to bleſs us with victory and ſucceſs ! 

Colonel ELFORD faid, that in rifing to ſecond the Addreſs, it 
certainly gave him the greateſt pleaſure to find, that the very excel- 
lent ſpeech the Houſe had juſt heard, had rendered it unneceſſary 
for him to enter at all largely into any of thoſe topics which would 
naturally have preſented themſelves to his mind, had he not been 
preceded by his honourable friend, who had fo ably and fo amply 
adverted to them ; that in ſpeaking of the events which have oc- 
curred fince the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, the honour- 


able Member had only to record a continual ſeries of ſuccefies in 
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various parts of the globe—theſe ſucceſſes had been ſo obvious, that 
it would be waſting the time of the Houſe to infiſt farther on them; 
and tfiat he ſhould beſt evince his ſenſe of the effectual manner in 

which his honourable friend had repreſented them, by intruding | 
for a very ſhort timie on the patience of the Houſe, and only for the 
Purpoſe of adverting to a few circumſtances of a local nature, which 
the ſituations he had been in, had placed within his obſervation. In 
diſcuſfing the principal feature of His Majeſty's moſt gracious ſpeech, 
the recommendation of our confidering the propriety of a farther 
reduction of the Militia forces, with a view to increaſe the power of 
proſecuting our late ſucceſſes,” it was impoſſible not to advert to the 
advantages which have already accrued from the voluntary ſervices 
of that body. When His Majeſty was empowered to accept of the 
offer made by many Militia corps to ſerve in Ireland, much was 
ſaid of the attack that was made on the conſtitutional force of the 
country, and many predictions and aſſertions were made, that the 
ruin of that bady would be the inevitable conſequence of the meaſure, 
but that he had never heard any facts or arguments urged in ſupport 
of theſe aſſertions that were at all ſatisfactory to his mind, and 


ed nothing had hitherto o&curred that could juſtify them; that had he en- 
nd tertained any ſuch apprehenſions, he, for one, ſhould certainly neither 
* have countenanced or promoted it; that he did not mean to ſay, 
* nor did he believe, the warmeſt well-wiſhers of that meaſure had 
* ever been weak or abſurd enough to aſſert that no inconveniences 
1 if would attend the adoption of it; that he had himſelf ſeen and felt 
= ſome inconveniences which had ariſen from it ; but where was to 
neh be found any great political operation, in which all the benefits were 
F of on one fide, and all the evils on the other ? In queſtions of this kind 
- &8 they muſt be balanced, and that plan be choſen which on the whole 
but ſhould be found moſt eligible and beneficial. That in this way of 
* conſidering it, he had no heſitation in aſſerting i it as his moſt firm 
— and rooted belief, that the advantages which had ariſen from ſending 
and regiments of the Britiſh Militia to Ireland were beyond all ealeula- 
5 tion - that every day's experience and obſervation inereaſed this 
** * conviction in his mind, and that he ſhould always confider the 
icel- aſſiſtance (ſmall as it muſt have been from fo unimportant an indi- 
ary vidual as himſelf) which he was enabled to afford in the execution of 
wn that meaſure, : as the act in his life on which he ought to look back 


with the greateſt pleaſur e. That if we conſidered it merely as an 
nply acceſſion, of r ,000 men to the military force already in that king- 
dom, it ae no inconſiderable object at that critical moment, and had 
tended , very materially t to damp the hopes of the difaffeRed added 4 
— which, Meir exemplary. conduct and behaviour made them as 
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reſpeQed i in their characters of citizens, as their diſcipline and fub- 
_ ordination rendered them an object of apprehenſion in a military 
view, But there was ſtill another and more material benefit de- 
rived from it: A rumour had-been moſt maliciouſly and moſt in- 
duftricuſly circulated among thoſe deluded people who were engaged 
in that unnatural rebellion, that perſons in correſponding ranks of 
life with themſelves in this iſland were not only well wiſhers to the 
- , cauſe in which they were embarked, but were ready to aſſiſt them 
in it whenever an opportunity ſhould offer; and this opinion was 

ſo fondly entertained and fo deeply rooted, in their minds, that no 
arguments or perſuaſions could eradicate it. But when they faw a 
large body of thoſe very perſons arrive in Ireland, under no. doubt- 
ful character as to their principles, not even ſent thither to perform 
1 a duty they were bound to execute, but having voluntarily offered 
j their ſervices to aſſiſt in ſuppreſſiog the rebellion, of which the 
malcontents had been taught to believe them the favourers and 
* abettors, all future hopes of co. operation from this country were com- 
! pletely done away in the only mode in which that effect could have 
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1 been produced ; and for theſe reaſons, he again repeated it as his moſt 
np firm belief, that the preſence of the Britiſh Militia in Ireland did 
A moſt materially tend, in co-operation with His Majeſty's other forces, 
"i and under the favour of Divine Providence, to ſuppreſs the rebellion, 
| and to ſave that then unhappy country. 


With reſpet to the meaſure that was adopted at the cloſe of the 
laſt ſeſſion, by which volunteers from the Militia were permitted to 
enter into the army, it would be unneceflary for him to ſpeak much, 
as it had already been amply adverted to by. his honourable friend, 
and the brilliant ſucceſſes which had reſulted from it were ſo 
recent, that they muſt be preſent to the mind of every honourable 


rr 
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| Member; it would alſo be recollected that theſe glorious exploits be | 
4 could not have been achieved, nor the expedition itſelf have been the 
| undertaken, but for this rapid mode of recruiting the army—that but 
4t, muſt afford a very great gratification to the Houſe to have been or t 
informed, that the conduct of the valunteers on this occaſion was be x 


_ » Jy 


moſt exemplary, and that he could not ſpeak more highly 1 in praiſe deg 
of their valour and intrepidity, than by ſtating that in the day of diſh 
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battle they were not found unworthy aſſociates of thoſe veteran in k 
0 alors and ſoldiers, who had ſo often diſtinguiſhed themſelves ertic 
Tk in the. ſervice of their country ;—it was owing to their united whi 
I. efforts, that the Dutch flect was ſurrendered into our keeping, and ( 
11 BE feared not to aſſert, that if that circumſtance only had been the him 
| | Op fruit of our expedition, it would have proved an ample recompence cert 
1h for LY That as, however, it was impoſſible to doubt the advan- the 
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tages which had already accrued from this meaſure, or thoſe 
which were likely to ariſe from an extenſion of it, the only queſ- 
tion was, whether they might be overbalanced by any concomitant 
evils ?— That he certainly, for one, did not think they would, and 
moſt confidently believed, that the apprehenſions which had been 
entertained on the ſubject would be, found wholly groundleſs. 
Gentlemen would conſider what was the real ſtate of the caſe : When 
two years ago, extenſive and formidable preparations were making 
by the enemy for the invaſion'of this country, it was found neceſ. 

fary to embody ſixty thouſand men, as ſupplementary to the eſta- i 


bliſhed Militia, as well as various other kinds of military corps, by 


which the power of recruiting the army was neceffarily diminiſhed. 
In the progreſs of events the danger of invaſion ſubſided, the neceſ- 
ſity of a large defenfive force had been done away, and the impor-. 
tance of a more powerful offenſive one had oecurred. Would gen- 
tlemen, under theſe circumſtances, wiſh- to ſee kept up a vaſt eſta- 
bliſhment at an immenſe expence which we did not want; and if, 
otherwiſe, -would they not wiſh to derive from the difolution of it, 
that kind of force which we did want? Tf it ſhould be ſaid 
that it is unprecedented to recruit the army from the Militia, it 
may be anſwered that the circumſtances under which it is done are 
alſo unprecedented — We had never before now ſeen the Militia of 
the country fo vaſtly increaſed beyond the eſtabliſhment ; and while 
therefore the number of that eſtabliſhment ſhould remain ſacred and 
undiminiſhed, and he truſted no one would ever be hardy enough to 
propoſe a diminution of that moſt uſeful, moſt refpectable, and molt ' 
conſtitutional body, he could not fee what evil could attend a far- 
ther extenſion of thoſe meaſures by which we had already ſo mate- 
rially benefited. It had been ſaid, that gentlemens' feelings would 
be hurt, —that this mode of recruiting would diſgrace the officers of 
the Militia, by converting them into drill-ſerjeants for the army ; 
but that he could ſcarcely believe this had ever been ſeriouſly urged, 
or that, if it had been ſaid in a moment of warmth, any officer would 
be really actuated by it. Nothing ought to be deemed diſgraceful or 
degrading which, with a' view to terminate the war, was not in itſelf 
di ſhonourable; and ſurely no man would think himſelf diſhonoured 
in having an opportunity afforded him of contributing by his ex- 
ertions to procure a ſpeedy and honourable peace for his country, o 
which this meaſure appeared dire&ly to tend. 

Of the general proſperity of the country, it was unneceffary for 
him to ſpeak in addition to what had already been ſaid; that be 
certainly did feel with the honourable gentleman who had moved 
the Addreſs, and he doubted not with every other Member of the 

WE 
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Houſe, the higheſt gratification from the improved proſpect of our 
affairs in various parts of the globe, ariſing from the wiſe meaſures 
which had been planned, and the gallantry and intrepidity with 
which they had been executed by the forces of His Majeſty and his 
allies ; and that when he conſidered what had been, and what was 
Kill likely to be effected, by the wiſdom, the fortitude, and the per- 
ſeverance, which had marked the Councils of this Nation ;— 
when he had ſeen Great Britain, forſaken and alone, ſtemming that 
torrent of rapine, devaſtation, anarchy, and impiety, with which a 
part of Europe had been overwhelmed, and the whole civilized 
world had been threatened, and forming the point round which 
other nations had rallied in ſupport of their rights, their liberties, 
and their religion, he could not but feel a conſcious pride in having 
been born in ſuch a country, and at ſuci a time, and in knowing 
that, however great and illuſtrious the charader of the Britiſh 
nation had heretofore been, its glory had never ſhone with ſo bright 
a ſplendour as at this preſent period. He truſted that this train of 
ſucceflſes would warrant us in looking, not very remotely, to that 
great object of His Majeſty's paternal care and ſolicitude, for which 
alone this, or any other war, could be juſtly maintained. We had 
more than once, during the courſe of it, ſeen negotiations fruitleſsly 
attempted, and, perhaps, entered into, in conſequence of the clamours 
that were induſtriouſly raiſed among the people, without any very ſan- 


guine hopes of ſucceſs having been entertained by thoſe who had the 


beſt means of appreciating the enemy's diſpoſitions. The events 
proved, that thoſe who thought ſo were not miſtaken. The whole 
negotiations, if they deſerved that name, conſiſted on the part of the 
enemy, in evaſive attempts to fruſtrate their profeſſed objects, and in 
endeavours to throw the odium of the failure on this country. 

With this view, the conferences conſiſted, on their parts, of de- 
mands which they knew could not be granted, and of inſults which 
they knew would not be borne. They ſucceeded in one part of 
their ſcheme, by breaking off the treaties ; but in the other they 


ſo miſerably failed, that the effects of their malicious intentions re- 


coiled ten-fold on themſelves ; for, inſtead of loading this country 
with any opprobrium, they ſo effeQually developed their own de- 
figns, that there was not an individual in this, or any part of 
Europe, who might not have diſcovered them ; and it might be 
truly fajd, that the conduct of the French, at the laſt of theſe nego- 
tiations, tended more powerfully to unite the people of this country, 
and to rouſe other nations againſt them, than any circumſtance which 
had theretofore happened me the war. 


He faid, e Dope, and, indeed, had no doubt when the 
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iod of negotiation ſhould arrive, and when this triumphant 


ZE -ation ſhould find herſelf in a ſituation rather to dictate than to 


receive the terms of pacification, that far from imitating this con- 
duct of our enemies, we ſhould ſhew as bright an example of tem- 
perance and moderation in our proſperity, as we had already done 
of magnanimity and real fortitude in contrary circumſtances, and 
that we ſhould be guided by no other ambition, than that of ſecur- 
ing the general proſperity of the empire, by a ſafe, an honourable, 
and a permanent peace. That the means tending moſt effectu- 
ally to this great object would be, by a vigorous proſecution 
of the war, and convincing the enemy by our preparations and ex- 
ertions, that we were determined to carry it on, as long as their ob- 
ſtinacy and folly ſhould render it neceffary. "Theſe means and theſe 
exertions would be beſt found in an extenſion of that meaſure, 
which was recommended from the Throne, to which he ſhould there- 
fore give his warmeſt ſupport, as the Addreſs had his moſt cordial 
approbation. 

The Speaker having read the Addreſs, which was moved and 
ſeconded, . : 

Mr. JOLLIFFE ſaid, he was perfectly difpoſed to give credit 
to thoſe who had brought about the great events which had of late 
increaſed the ſplendour of the country ; he, however, could not 
attribute the whole merit to the army and navy; no inconſiderable 
ſhare of praiſe was due to the Miniſters who had directed their 
operations. [ Hear! hear!”] There was but one part of the 
conduct of thoſe Miniſters of which he diſapproved, and that was, 
with reſpect to the Militia, It was the duty undoubtedly of every 
man, who received the pay of the country, to ſerve it wherever the 
Government might think his ſervices neceſſary; but it was a 
ſyſtem he could not but condemn, that thoſe who nobly ſtond for- 
ward in defence of the country ſhould be made mere recruiting 
parties to the army. He conceived, if we were to avail ourſelves 
farther of the voluntary ſervices of the Militia, thoſe ſervices ſhould 
be tendered in corps, as was done with regard to Ireland. A dif- 
ferent ſyſtem was extremely unfair as to the officers. After officers 
of the Militia had, at conſiderable pains, diſeiplined their regi- 
ments, to take their men from them by the temptation of an high 
douceur, was acting with the utmoſt ĩogratitude towards them. He 
was perſuaded it would be more ſatisfactory to enliſt the Militia in 
bodies than by any other ſyſtem: they would go with more readi- 
neſs, and would require no bounty; conſequently, on every ac- 
count, it would be more advantageous that the Militia ſhould enliſt 


n bodies, not only with reſpect to the expence to the nation, but 


1 
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0 | alfo on account of the: AtisfaQion it would give to the Militia 0 
1 eise 1 . Bl 
5 The Addreſs v was then read ud Mr. Speaker, and carried memine 4 x 
4 0 contradicente. A 


13 Mr. Secretary DUNDAS gave notice of his: intention to move 
bk a vote of thanks to ſeveral public characters who had greatly diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves in the late ſueceſſes this country had obtained, 
at and particularly to the Earl of Mornington, Governor General in 
1 India» At the ſame time, as he was defirous that the Houſe- 
Wo. ſhould be more fully informed of the grounds on which the war in 
India was undertaken,” which had proved ſo ſucceſsful and decifive, 
he would wiſh them to be ſatisfied that the war was im its nature 
Juſt and defenſive. He would therefore move firſt of all for papers 


+. 

7 TY $.. 
"= 

*y 


1 to ſhew that we had been dragged into the war, and that it was, in 
F i every ſenſe of the word, juſt and neceſſary. He then moved for 
Ws copies and extracts of correfpondenee between the Governor General 
* and Government in India with the Directors, ere the war 


in India with the late Tippo Sultaun. — Ordered. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wedneſday, - September 25. 


Their Lordfhips met about two o'clock, when they proceeded to 
St. James“ s to-preſent the following Addreſs to His Majeſty on his 
moſt gracious ſpeech from the Throne : 


«| 
9 


Ki Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


cc We, your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjeQts, the Lords! 

Spiritual and Temporal, in Parliament aſſembled, beg leave to 

return your Majefty our humble thanks for your e a moſt: 
gracious ſpeech from the Throne. 

To aſſure your Majeſty that, ſenſible of the happy effects of 

the meaſure adopted in the laſt Seſſion, and of the courage, diſci- 


: pline,. and ſteadineſs, which have already been manifeſted, in the by 
face of the enemy, by the forces which your Majeſty was thereby inſt 
enabled to employ; and impreſſed with a. full perſuaſion of the. Fre 
beneficial conſequenees which may at the preſent moment be derived biti 
from an increaſe of vour Majeſty's forces abroad, we will without Je 
delay enter into the conſideration: of the propriety of enabling. your wil 
Majeſty to avail yourſelf, for that-purpoſe, to a farther extent of . we 


* ſervices of your Militia forces. Wh | 4 fall 
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'« We beg leave humbly to congratulate your Majeſty on thoſe 
happy events, by which, under the bleſſing of Divine Providence, 
the ſituation and proſpects of this country have, ſince the cloſe of 
the laſt Seſſion, been hon ara beyond the moſt ſanguine expec- 
tations. 

«« While the abilities and valour of the Cominnnders and Troops 
of the combined Imperial armies. have continued to be diſplayed, 
and when the deliverance of Italy may be conſidered as ſecured by 
the reſult of a campaign equa? in ſplendour and ſucceſs to any the 


moſt brilliant recorded in hiſtory, we reflect, with juſt pride and 


ſatisfaction, that the valour of your Majeſty's fleets and armies 
have been ſucceſsfully and gloriouſly employed to the affiftance of 
your Majeſty s allies, to the {ppport of the juſt cauſe in which your 
Majeſty is engaged, and to the advancement of the moſt important 
intereſts of the Britiſh empire. 

« We have ſeen with particular pleaſure the reſtoration of 
the kingdom of Naples to the dominion of its lawful Sovereign, 
and the renewal of your Majeſty's former connections with that 
power. | 

The freſh calamity and diſgrace which have attended the 
French expedition to Egypt, and the utter diſappointment and con- 
fuſion of its ultimate views againſt the Britiſh poſſeſſions in the 
Eaſt, are the more ſatisfactory to us, from a conſideration of the 
means by which this reſult has been produced. We are ſenſible 
how materially the ſkill and heroiſm of a Britiſh officer, and of the 
ſmall-portion of naval force under his command, have contributed 
to direct and animate-the valour of the Turkiſh forces in repelling 
the deſperate attempt of the enemy againſt the heart of the Ottoman 
empire: and we feel and acknowledge with great ſatisfaQtion the 
juſtice of that praiſe which your Majeſty has graciouſly been pleaſed 
to beſtow on the vigilance, deciſion, and wiſdom of the Governor 
General in Council, on this great and important occaſion, and on 
the tried abilitics and valour of the Commanders, Officers, and 
Troops, employed under his direction, which have placed the 
Britiſh intereſts in India in a ſtate of ſolid and permanent ſecurity, 
by the total overthrow of that reſtleſs and perfidious power, who, 
inſtigated by the artifices, and deluded by the ,promiſes of the 
French, had combined with them for the execution of their am- 
bitious and deſtruQive projects in that quarter. 

© We truſt that the effort which your Majeſty is now making 
will produce the deliverance of the United Provinces; and although 
we la ment with your Majeſty the loſs of the brave men who liave 
fallen in the * attack, yet the ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms 
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in reſcuing from the poſſeſſion of the enemy the principal port and 1 
TY | naval arſenal of the Dutch Republic, excites a well-founded con- 3 
* fidence that the fleet, which, under the uſurped dominion of F rance, 4 
i= | was deſtined to co-operate in the invaſion of theſe iſlands, may now, 
hy under its antient ſtandard, partake in the glory of reſtoring the reli. 5 

= gion, liberty, and independence of thoſe provinces, ſo long in inti- 3 
P | mate union and alliance with this country. 2 
- _—_ % While we rejoice with your Majeſty in the events which add | 
1 fo much luſtre to the Britiſh character, we as cordially join in the | 


IM ſentiments juſtly due to your Majeſty's good and faithful ally the 


un 
ane 
EVE 


10 Emperor of Ruſſia; to whoſe magnanimity and wiſdom, direQing | = . 
1 - tofo many quarters of Europe the force of his extenſive and power- - 
1 ful empire, this country is in a great meaſure indebted for the ſuc- —_ 
i ii | ceſs of its own efforts, as well as for the rapid and favourable change | | 5 8 
5 il in the general ſituation of affairs. 4h 
1 « We beg leave to return our thanks to your Majefty, for | o 
"Wt having been graciouſly pleaſed to direct copies to be laid before us 1 
10 of thoſe engagements which have conſolidated and cemented a ( 

1 connection ſo conſonant to the permanent intereſts of the Britiſh | k 
it empire, and fo important at this moment to every part of the civi- 0 
lized world. * | 
„While we return thanks to your Majeſty for your gracious * 
compliance with our recommendation in communicating to the two h — 
Houſes of Parliament in Ireland, at the cloſe of their laſt ſeſſion, the 3 
ſentiments which we had humbly expreſſed to your Majeſty reſpect-· ¶ to ch 


ing an incorporating Union with that kingdom, we concur with your Ii 
| Majeſty i in the perſuaſion that ſignal benefits will be derived to both 
countries from that important meaſure ; and we truſt that the diſ- bodic 
poſition of the Parliament there will be found to correſpond with 80 
that which we have manifeſted for the accompliſhment of a work ¶ of ſu 
which tends ſo much to add to the ſecurity and happineſs of all your 
Majeſty's Iriſh ſubjeQs, and to conſolidate the ſtrength and proſpe · ¶ ſuch 


rity of the empire.” de © 
: 46 upon 

HIS MAJESTY's Moſt Gracious ANSWER. really 

| motic 

My Lor ds, for a1 


I receive with great pleaſure this very dutiful and loyal Addreſs. ¶ conſit 
The ſentiments which you expreſs are conformable to the whale tenotRition, 
of your conduct; and if the rapid improvement of our ſituation ani tende 
proſpects ſhould lead, as I truft it will, to ultimate ſucceſs in this juſ appro 
cauſe, I ſhall ever acknowledge, with pride and ſati faction, haw much, ſuch ; 


Ve 
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RDS. 
ond 1 under the favour of Providence, this iſſue muſt be aſcribed to the energy 
con- and wiſdom maniYeſted by my two Houſes of Parliament throughout 
ance, every period of this arduous conteſt. 
now, i 
reli- 4 5 
inti- 3 
b HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
h add 
in the Medneſday, September 25. 
ly the 7 Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE brought up the Report of the Com- 
eQing WE mittee appointed to prepare the addreſs to His Majeſty, which was 
—_— read a firſt and ſecond time, and the addreſs ordered to be preſented 
e ſuc- co His Majeſty by ſuch Members as were of his moſt honourable 
change Privy Council; and it was alſo ordered that ſuch Members ſhould 
wait upon His Majeſty to know when he would be graciouſly pleaſed 

y, for W to receive the ſame. 
_— O Mr. Chancellor PITT moved that His Mzjeſty's moſt gracious 
nted a ſpeech might be taken into conſideration to-morrow. | 
Britiſh . Mr. PLUMER ſaid, that contemplating the magnitude and im- 
e eld portance of the meaſure which was likely to be brought forward in 

: the courſe of the week, he could not but have expected that the 
er, right honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or ſome other 


3 honourable gentleman near him, would have moved the call of the 
on, tue Houſe. He could aſſure the Houſe he had not the leaſt objection 


reſpect. to the bill intended to be brought in, for leſſening and redueing the 
ih your I Militia to its antient and original ſtandard; but if, after that bill 
© both was paſſed into a law, it was the object of Miniſters to ſend large 
the dif- bodies of troops drafted from the Militia to ſerve on the Continent, 
nd with ne could not but entertain the moſt ſerious doubt as to the propriety 
a work of ſuch a meaſure ; yet, however his concluſions with reſpect to it 
3 might be founded in juſtice, ſtill he thought it was a meaſure of 


ſuch deep importance to the country, that it ought by no means to 
be carried into effect without a call of the Houſe. His obſervations 
upon the ſubject were ſuggeſted entirely by his own feelings, and he 
really knew not whether any gentleman preſent would ſecond the 
motion he meant to ſubmit. He was aware how unpopular it was 
for any Member to move for a call of the Houſe ; but he could not, 
ddreſs. N conſiſtent with the duty he owed to the country, avoid ſuch a mo- 
hole tenor tion. He repeated, that he had no objection to the meaſure in- 
ation and{tended to be brought forward; on the contrary, he was one who 
; this juſt approved of the reduction of the Militia ; but he conceived, when 
bow much ſuch a meaſure was thought proper to be adopted by the Executive 
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man, that in wiſhing for a call of the Houſe, he was actuated by no 3 


' favourable to the wiſhes or inclinations of the people of this coun- * 
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"overnment, it was the duty of every man in Parliament to come 3 
forward in order to ſanction it; and it was alſo the duty of Miniſ- 


9 


ters to give every Member ſufficient notice of their intention to pro F 


poſe ſuch a meaſure. He could aſſure the right honourable gentle- 4 


wiſh unneceflarily to give trouble, to gentlemen who were in the 


country. For his own part, had he reſided in the moſt diſtant part 3 


of the kingdom, and the Executive Government had thought it ex- I 
pedient to call the Parliament together at fo early a period as the 
24th of September, on a ſubject of leſs importance, he ſhould have | 
conſidered it his duty to have attended. 2 
ſerving, that a continental war was. a ſpecies of conteſt by no means 4 


try; conſequently, when it was in agitation to ſend large bodies of 
troops to Holland, he thought it would be highly to the credit, and 
ultimately to the ſatisfaction and comfort of Miniſters, to have the | 
Houſe called ; and it the meaſure propoſed was a right and proper | 
one, that it ſhould have the ſanction of as many of the country gen- 
tlemen as poſſible. From his own feclings upon a queſtion of ſuch 
magnitude, he was of opinion it ought to have the ſanction of every 
repreſentative of the people, whoſe attendance could be obtained. 
Under this impreſſion, he ſhould move that the Houſe might be 
called over to-morrow fortnight. If it was objeRed by the right ho- 
nourable gentleman (the Chancellor of the Exchequer), that the adop- 
tion of ſuch a motion would create a delay injurious to the object 
intended to be promoted, he could only anſwer, that the ſubje& was 
in itſelf of ſuch vaſt importance, that it ought to be delayed till the 
ſenſe of the whole legiſlative repreſentation was taken as to its expe- 
diency. He concluded by. moving, that the Houſe ſhould be called 
over to-morrow fortnight. 

Mr. JONES roſe to ſecond the motion ; he conſidered a call of 
the Houſe as abſolutely neceſſary; the reaſons for it appeared to his 
mind fo forcible, that he was perſuaded no one could with propriety 
reſiſt them. He was aware that ſome degree of odium attached to 
thoſe who were the means of bringing gentlemen from their diver- 
fions, and management of their country affairs ; but upon the preſent 
occaſion it was indiſpenſably neceſſary. He ſaid he ſhould not ad- 
vert to the ſubject itſelf, which had been ſufficiently alluded to by 
his honourable friend, but en himſelf with merely ſeconding the 
motion. 

Mr. BUXTON obſerved, that however important the ſubje& 
upon which the Parliament had been aſſembled thus early might be, 
et it muſt be obvious that it was by no means novel in its nature. 
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He could not avoid ob- 
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ome ne queſtion now to be ſubmitted to the Houſe had been agitated, 
iniſ- 1 and amply diſcuſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament. The benefits 
pro- likely to reſult from it had then appeared ſo manifeſt, that although 
ntle- Wl the queſtion was then novel, and for the firſt time brought forward, 
y no 1 it had not been thought neceſſary to move for a call of the Houſe. 
1 the A If, therefore, when the queſtion was new, a call of the Houſe had 
| part * not been thought neceſſary, he could fee no juſt reaſon why it ſhould 
t ex- 3 be inſiſted upon now. Beſides, he conceived a fuller attendance than 
s the I was likely to be produced when the meaſure was brought forward 
have Y wholly unneceſſary. Indeed, it gave him great ſatisfaction yeſter- 
d ob- 1 day to obſerve ſuch a numerous attendance of Members in the 
means Wl Houſe. It was a cireumſtance that convinced him, and muſt ſhew 
coun- Bl to the public, that their repreſentatives were not inattentive to their 
ies of = intereſts. It was neceſſary to look to the ſituation of the country 
„ and at this moment. entlemen were at their ſeats, attending to their 
ve the ; affairs and domeſtic concerns. If any queſtion aroſe that neceffarily 
N demanded their attendance, he was perſuaded they would willingly 
4 ad attend ; but he could ſee no neceſſity at preſent for a fuller attend- 
f ſuch ance than there was likely to be. He obſerved, he would be as ſorry 
every to ſee a continental war as the honourable gentleman, or any other 
ained. man in the country; but he could not conſider this as a continental 
ght be war, Wars formerly carried on by our anceſtors on the Continent 
ht ho- were for the purpoſe of aſſiſting ſome continental ally in the recovery 
: adop- of continental territory ; but the preſent war was one which was 


object neceſſary to our exiſtence. The ſafety of this country required the 
ct was reſtitqtion of Holland to its antient Government. It was effential 


till the to the intereſts of this country that war ſhould be carried on againſt 
s expe- Holland; conſequently ſuch a war, inſtead of being denominated a 
called 5 


continental one, ought rather to be conſidered a war of defence. 
He truſted, therefore, the honourable gentleman would reflect upon 
call of his motion, and not divide the Houſe. 


d to his Mr. Chancellor PITT faid, he could not ſuppoſe the honoura- 
ropriety WF ble gentleman meant to perſiſt in his motion. He was ſurpriſed at 
ched to WW a motion, calculated, as this was, to produce ſo much inconvenience 
r diver- 


to individuals, and retard the public bufineſs, which, from its na- 
e preſent WW ture, required diſpatch, by a call of the Houſe, Leſs argument in 
not ad- ſupport of ſuch a meaſure he had never heard. If the principle 
d to by BY was once to be eſtabliſhed, that whenever His Majeſty exerciſed his 
ding the WW royal prerogative, by calling the Parliament together within a ſhorter 
period than was uſual, the urgency of the buſineſs for which he ſo 
: ſubject ¶ convened it was to be an argument in ſupport of a call of the Houſe, 
night be, WW he conſequence would be, that thoſe meaſures which His Majeſty 
nature. 'thed to have carried into effect at a fortnight's notice, would, by 
E22 | 
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ſuch a mode of reaſoning, be delayed another fortnight, and thus the 


[Commons. 


effe intended to be produced by calling it together for the diſpatch 


of bufineſs would be eounteracted. The very act of exerciſing his 
prerogative, by calling the Parliament together at a time when it 
was obviouſly inconvenient for many of the Members to attend, 
was in itſelf that very ſpecies of ſummons which was likely to bring 
a fuller attendance than any call of the Houſe, by implying, in a 
manner the moſt convincing, the importance of the meaſures: to be 


diſcuſſed. 
the motion ſeemed likely to be anſwered without the adoption of it. 


It was with the greateſt ſatisfaction he had yeſterday obſerved a 3 
much fuller attendance than at any time laſt year, when matters of 


the higheſt importance were under diſcuſſion, and when the preſent 
queſtion was originally brought forward, and was new to the Houſe. 
He not only had the ſatisfaction yeſterday of witneſſing a full atten- 
dance, but an attendance of nearly all thoſe Members whom he had 
every reaſon to have believed nothing but the imperative call of the 
Houſe could have brought back. For theſe reaſons, therefore, he 
oppoſed the motion. 

Mr. TIERNEY faid he roſe with the higheſt ſatisfaQtion in ſup- 
part of the motion It had been his intention to have brought 


forward the preciſe mation himſelf ; but, upon conſideration, he had 
thought he ſhoyld. more effectually ſerve the cauſe by waiting to ſee 


X whether ſome, peripn of; more experience than himſelf would not 


ſubmit. ſuch; a motiqn,to;; the Houſe. He was extremely glad to 
ſegithe ſubjeQ.had been taken up by the moſt proper of all perſons, 
an g, independent country gentleman. He was ſenſible one miſ- 
chief f. of adopting ſuch 2;meaſure had been urged againſt it. It was, 


that, tha hie ct intepded o be produced by calling together the Par- 


liament in ſo ſhort, 2 period as fourteen days, might be done away 
by. farther .delay., Ax firſt this argument appeared to have ſome 
Neieht 3 but, upon examination, he believed it would prove falla- 
giaus,, „Though the call of the Houſe would neceſſarily occupy the 
period, of a fortnight, yet the bill might be going on through its ſe- 
yeral ſtages at the ſame time. He underſtood no oppoſition was in- 
tended o he made to the bill, yet he believed it would be impoſſible, 
adbering\tathe.uſual forms, to carry it through both Houſes in leſs 


4 than ta, foxtnight. He did not mean to ſay, if Miniſters thought any 


Mrtionlzr, meaſure. required extraordinary diſpatch, that a bill could 
— be carried into a law in a much ſhorter time; but he had no 
reaſon; ta ſuppol that any ſuch haſte was intended upon the preſent 
oceaſion, . He ſaid, he agreed with his friend as to the real object 
of the meaſure intended to be propoſed ; and, like him, his objec- 


3 


Beſides, in the preſent inſtance, the preciſe object of : 
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tion was not to the queſtion, whether a diſpoſable force ſhould be 
drawn from the Militia and engrafted into the army? ſo much as 
to the probable application of that force. He lamented that any 
opinion had been given as to its future application. When an ho- 
nourable gentleman had ſtated that the preſent queſtion was not a 
novel one, he ſeemed to him to have loſt ſight of what the queſtion 
really was. For his own part, he did not know that an expedition 
againſt Holland was altogether a bad thing for this country. Indeed 
there was a time when he would willingly have contributed all in 
his power to have forwarded ſuch an expedition ; but now, when 
we had obtained poſſeſſion of the Dutch fleet, he thought we ought 
to be ſatisfied. Miniſters were welcome to his thanks for ſo im- 
portant a ſervice; but fince it had been accompliſhed, affairs in 
Holland had taken a new turn, and aſſumed a far different com- 
plexion. Having ſucceeded in crippling Holland, and rendering 
her aſſiſtance in any attack upon this country impraQicable, we 
were ſtil] going on with an armed force againſt that country, without 
knowing what the object was we ultimately had in view. He con- 
feſſed himſelf ignorant of, but he ſhould be happy to be informed, 
what was the object of perſiſting in the attack againſt Holland. 
Almoſt the laſt words of the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament ſtated, that 
the object of the war on the part of this country was the overthrow 
of the prefent Government in France. If that really was the object 
for which the war was eontinued, he could not ſee how any ſueceſſes 
we might have in Holland would tend to forward it. He believed, 
if the Directory of France were to be aſked in what manner they 
would wiſh England to wage war againſt them, they would anſwer, 
that England could not better ſerve them, than by waſting her 
ſtrength in the dykes of Holland, and leaving France at liberty to 
reſiſt her other enemies. The queſtion, as it appeared to him, was 
whether, in the preſent ſtate of public affairs, it was not expedient 
that the full ſenſe of Parliament ſhould be afcertained as to the 
meaſure propoſed, and the moſt praQicatle means of carrying on the 
war againſt Holland with a view to our final ſucceſs. The right 
honourable gentleman had obſerved there was a full attendance of 
Members yeſterday. Certainly, compared with the Houſes which _ 
diſtinguiſhed, he had almoſt ſaid which diſgraced, the laſt ſeſſion of 
Parliament, there was a full attendance yeſterday. - The attendance 
laſt ſeſſion he conceived had not at all contributed to the credit of 
the Houſe of Commons. To him, who kaew the preciſe number 
of Members of which the Houſe of Commons was compoſed, he 
could not conſider an attendance like that of yeſterday as a criterion 


of the ſenſe of the Houſe. The numbers, he believed, did not 
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amount to 200 ; moſt aſſuredly they were nothing like half the 
number of the people's repreſentatives. If the right honourable 
gentleman meant to ſay, that the meaſure to be brought forward 
was one, the diſcuſſion of which required only a thin attendance, 
then he accounted for his oppoſition to the motion. He obſerved 
that one, or even two hundred Members formed a very ſmall propor- 
tion of the Houſe of Commons; and the neceſſity of a call of the 
Houſe was the more obvious, as thoſe who did attend were moſily 
the Members who lived near town. He wiſhed that upon a ſubject 
like the one about to be agitated, the Parliament ſhould rheet col- 
lectively. If there was a man fo callous as to read the Gazette of 
laſt night, and then ſay, that the queſtion of ſending more men to 
Holland was not ſufficiently important to require the full attendance 
of Parliament—of ſuch a man he could only obſerve that he pitied 
his feelings. He thought he ſtrictly diſcharged his duty as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, by ſupporting the motion of his honourable friend. 
He could aſſure the Houſe that his object was not to embarraſs or 
impede any meaſure deemed neceſſary by Government, —on the 
contrary, his ſole view was to give Miniſters an opportunity of 
taking the ſenſe of Parliament on ſome future motion, that might 
bring forward the conſideration of the principles upon which a 
meaſure of ſo momentous and important a nature was founded. 


He heartily gave his aſſent to the motion of his honourable friend, 


and truſted it would be adopted by the Houſe. 

Mr. PLUMER referred to what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had ſaid reſpecting the attendance of gentlemen yeſter- 
day, who had not been in the habit of attending for ſome time. If 
the right honourable gentleman alluded to him, he begged leave to 
tell him, he was not one of that deſcription. Whatever opinion 
he might have different from the right honourable gentleman, he 
ſhould hold it his duty as long as he lived to attend in his place in 


Parliament; he attended as a Member of Parliament to do his 


duty to his conſtituents, and the public at large, and not as 2 
politician. 

Mr. Chancellor PIT T was ſurpriſed the honourable gentleman 
ſhould expreſs any doubt as to his meaning, or conceive that he 
meant him. It was moſt remarkable, that when he ſtated that 
many gentlemen had abſented themſelves, to whom his obſerva- 
tions ſtrictly did apply, that the honourable gentleman ſhould ſup- 
poſe he intended to allude to him, to whom his obſervation did not 
apply. - © 


Mr. PLUMER ſaid, by ſuppoſed, as his habits and opinions | 


generally led him to vote with thofe who had abſented themſelves, , 
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he meant to apply his obſervation to him alſo; ** the right honour- 
able gentleman,” he added, “has a way of Jumping us all together, 
who do not vote with him.“ 

Mr. Chancellor PITT maintained, that he had not ſaid any 
thing which tended to Jump him with any other gentleman. How- 
ever, if the honourable gentleman thought he deſerved to be lumped 
with any other gentleman, and was determined to be lumped, he 
could not help it. 

Mr. PLUMER ſaid, he conceived the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had applied his obſervation to him, becauſe he fat on the 
oppoſite fide of the Houle, 

The Houſe divided, when there appeared— Againſt the motion, 
93 ; for the motion, 4. Majority, 89. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


T hurſday, September 26. 


Lord GREN VILLE laid before the Houſe Copies of the fol- 
lowing Treaties entered into with the Emperor of Ruſſia: 


PROVISIONAL TREATY between His BriTANNIC Mazzsry” | 


and His Majeſty the * OF ALL THE Rpt Dang. 
at St. Peterſburgh, the = _ f 5 of December 17989898. 


l nit *X 
© In the name of the Moſt Holy and indiviſible Trinity,,, 


His Majeſty the King of Great Britain, and His Majeſty the 
Emperor of all the Ruſſias, in conſequence of the alliance and 
riendſhip ſubſiſting between them, being deſirous to enter into a 
concert of meaſures, ſuch as may contribute in the moſt effieacious:!> 
nanner to oppoſe the ſucceſſes of the French arms and the exterifion/1 
f the principles of anarchy, and to bring about a ſolid peace, da- 
ether with the re- eſtabliſnment of the balance of Europe, have 
udged it worthy their moſt ſerious conſideration and earneſt ſoliai- 
ide to endeavour, if poſſible, to reduce France within its former 
mits as they ſubſiſted before the Revolution. They have in con- 
quence agreed to conclude a provifional treaty, and for this pura 
ſe they have named as their Plenipotentiaries, namely, His Ma- 
ty the King of Great Britain, Sir Charles Whitworth, K. B. 
Envoy Extraordinary and Miniſter Plenipotentiary at the Im- 
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perial Court of Ruſſia; and His Majeſty the Emperor of all the 
Ruſſias, the Chancellor Prince Beſborodko, a Privy Councillor, 
Director General of the Poſts, Senator, and Knight of the Orders 
of St. Andrew, of St. Alexander Newſky, of St. Anne, and 
Grand Croſs of thoſe of St. John of Jeruſalem and of St. Vlada- 
mir, of the firſt claſs; the Sieur Kotſchoubey, Vice Chancellor, 
Privy Councillor and Chamberlain, Knight of the Order of St. 
Alexander Newſky, and Grand Croſs of that of St. Vladamir, of 
the ſecond claſs; the Sieur Roſtopſchin, a Privy Councillor, Mem- 
ber of the College for Foreign Affairs, Knight of the Order of St. 
Alexander Neu ſky, and of that of St. Anne, of the. firſt elaſs; 
who, after having reciprocally communicated their full powers, have 
concluded and agreed upon. the following articles : 


ARTICLE I. 


% The two contracting powers, in the intention of inducing the 
- King of Pruſſia to take an active part in the war againſt the com- 
mon enemy, propoſe to employ all their endeavours to obtain that 
end. Immediately on His Pruſſian Majeſty's conſenting to this 
meaſure, His Imperial Majeſty of all the Ruſſias is ready to afford 
him a ſuccour of land forces, and he deſtines for that purpoſe 
45,000 men, infantry and cavalry, with the neceſſary artillery, 
upon the following conditions : 


AxTicLE II. 


This body of troops ſhall be put in motion as ſoon as the high 
contracting parties ſtall be aſſured of the determination of His 
Pruſſian Majeſty being conformable to what has been before ſtated. 

With regard to the farther movements of this corps, and its 
combined operations with the Pruſſian troops, His Majeſty the Em- 
peror of all the Ruſſias will arrange them with His Majeſty the 
King of Pruſſia, and communication ſhall alſo be made of them to 
His Britannic Majeſty, in order that by ſuch a concert between the 
high allies, the military operations againſt the enemy may be made 
with the greater ſucceſs, and that the object which is RY" may 
the more eaſily be attained. 


ARTICLE III. 


* In order to facilitate to His Majeſty the Emperor of all the 
Ruſſias the means to take ſuch an active part in the preſent war 
againſt the French, His Britannic Majeſty engages to furniſh the pe- 
cuniary ſuccours hereinafter ſpecified; His Imperial Majeſty of 


all the Ruſſias, nevertheleſs reſerving to himſelf the right to recall 
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the aforeſaid body of troops into his own territories, if, by any un- 


W | foreſeen event, the whole of this pecuniary ſuccour ſhould not be fur- 


niſhed him. 
ArTICLE IV. 


The amount and the nature of theſe pecuniary ſuccours have 
been fixed and regulated upon the following footing : 1. In order 
to enable His Imperial Majeſty of all the Ruſſias to expedite, as 
ſoon as poſſible, and in the moſt convenient manner, the troops deſ- 
tined to be employed in favour of the good cauſe, His Majeſty 
the King of Great Britain engages, as ſoon as he ſhall receive ad- 
vice that the Ruſſian troops, in conſequence of the determination 
of His Majeſty the King of Pruſſia, are to march, in order to co- 
operate with thoſe of his ſaid Majeſty, to pay for the firſt and the 
moſt urgent expences, two hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds 
ſterling, dividing the payments in ſuch manner, as that ſeventy-five 
thouſand pounds ſterling ſhould be paid as ſoon as thoſe troops ſhall 
have paſſed the Ruſſian frontiers; that the ſecond payment, amount- 
ing to the ſame ſum, ſhould be made on the expiration of the firſt 
three months, and on the commencement of the fourth ; and that 


| the third payment, completing the ſum total, ſhould be made in like 


manner, after three months, and on the beginning of the ſeventh. 

2. His Majeſty the King of Great Britain engages alſo to furniſh 
to His Majeſty the Emperor of all the Ruſſias, a ſubſidy of ſeventy- 
five thouſand pounds ſterling per month, to be computed from the 
day on which the corps of troops above-mentioned ſhall paſs the 
Ruſſian frontiers, This ſubſidy ſhall be paid at the commence- 
ment of each month ; and being deſtined for the appointments and 
maintenance of the troops, it ſhall be continued during the ſpace of 
twelve months, unleſs peace ſhould be made ſooner. 3. The two 
high contracting parties, beſides, ſhall come to an underſtanding, 
before the expiration of the term of a year above ſpecified, whether, 
in caſe the war ſhovld not be terminated, the ſubſidy above- men- 
tioned ſhall be continued. | | 


ARTICLE V. 


" The two high contracting parties engage not to make either 
peace or armiſtice without including each other, and without con- 
certing with each other :—But if, through any unforeſeen: events, 
His Britannic Majeſty ſhould be under the neceſſity of terminat- 
ing the war, and thereby of diſcontinuing the payment of the ſubſidy, 
before the expiration of the twelve months above ſtipulated, he en- 
gages, in that caſe, to pay three months advance of the ſubſidy agreed 
upon of ſeventy-five thouſand pounds ſterling, reckoning from the 
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day on which the information ſhall be received by the General | 1 


commanding. the Ruſſian troops. ſt 
to 

Axricrn VI. e 

&© Tn like manner, if any aggreſſion on Ruſſia ſhould take place, pr 
by which His Majeſty the Emperor ſhould be obliged to recall his m 


army into his own dominions, the above-mentioned ſubſidy ſhall, WF w 
in ſuch caſe only, be paid up to the day on which the army ſhall 3 lit 
re- enter the Ruſſian frontiers. 2 


- ARTICLE VII. 


« His Majeſty the Emperor of all the Ruſſias ſhall come to an 4 
underſtanding with his ally His Majeſty the King of Pruſſia, re- 
ſpecting all the other expences which this corps of troops and its 3 
operations may require. His Britannic Majeſty ſhall take no far- i 
ther ſhare in thoſe expences than the ſum of thirty-ſeven thouſand XZ 
five hundred pounds ſterling per month, during all the time that 
the above-mentioned troops ſhall be employed, by virtue of this 4 
treaty, for the common cauſe. That ſum ſhall be advanced by His | 
Majeſty the Emperor of all the Ruſſias ; but His Britannic Ma- 
jeſty acknowledges it as a debt due by Great Britain to Ruſſia, 
which he will diſcharge after the coneluſion of a peace made by 
mutual agreement. 

« 'The mode and dates of the payment ſhall then be ſettled by 
mutual concert, n to the reciprocal convenience of the two 
allied Powers. 


5 Axrici VIII. 


The above-mentioned ſubſidies ſhall in this manner be con- 
fidered as a ſufficient ſuecour for all expenccs, including thoſe which 
may be neceſſary for the return of the Ruſſian army, 


ARTICLE IX. 

4 This treaty ſhall be conſidered as proviſional ; and its execu- R 
tion, as it has been ſtated above, ſhall not take place until His Ma- ni 
jeſty the King of Pruſſia ſhall be determined to turn his forces againſt a 
the common enemy; but in caſe he ſhould not do ſo, the two high con- on 
tracting parties reſerve to themſelves the right and the power to take, of 
for the good of their affairs, and the ſucceſs of the ſalutaty end they hi 
have in view, other meaſures analogous to the times and circum- th 
ſiances, and to agree then upon thoſe which in ſuch a caſe they ſhall ha 
judge to be moſt neceſſary, adopting always as a baſis (inaſmuch as © 


it ſhall be compatible) the ſtipulations of the preſent treaty. His os 
Imperial Majeſty of all the Ruſſias, in order nevertheleſs to give a ſu 
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4 | fill more ſtriking proof of his ſincere diſpoſitions, and of his deſire 


to be as much as poſſible uſeful to his allies, promiſes to put, during 
the courſe of the negociation with His Pruſſian Majeſty, and even 
previous to its termination, the above-mentioned corps of 45,000 
men upon ſuch a footing, that they may immediately be employed 
wherever, according to a previous concert amongſt the allies, the uti- 
lity of the common cauſe ſhall require. 


- 


AkTIcIE X. 
c The preſent proviſional treaty ſhall be ratified by His Britan- 


to an BY nic Majeſty, and His Imperial Majeſty of all the Ruſſias; and the 
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ratifications ſhall be exchanged here in the ſpace of two months, to 
be computed from the day of the ſignature, or ſooner if it can be 
done. 

In witneſs whereof, we, the underſigned, furniſhed with the 
full powers of His Majeſty the. King of Great Britain and 
the Emperor of all the Ruſſias, have, in their names, ſigned 
the preſent treaty, and have affixed the ſeals of our arms 
thereto. 


« Done at St. 8 the 8 5 December, one thou- 
ſand ſeve's hundred and ninety-eight. 


(L. S.) CHARLES WHITWORTH. 
(L. S.) A. Pes de BEZBERODKQ. 
(L. S.) KOTSCHOUBEY. 

(L. S.) ROSTOPSIN.” 


DECLARATION. 


Hy the proviſional treaty concluded between His Majeſly the 
King of Great Britain, and His Majeſty the Emperor of all the 


Ruſſias, the = December, one thouſand ſeven hundred: and 


ninety-eight, it is ſtipulated, that the body of forty-five thouſand 
men, furniſhed by his ſaid Imperial Majeſty for the ſupport of the 
common cauſe, ſhould be employed in co-operating with the troops 
of His Pruſſian Majeſty, if that Sovereign ſhould be induced to join 
his forces to thoſe of their Majeſties : But the endeavours which. 
their Royal and Imperial Majefties have employed for this purpoſe 
having been unſucceſsful, and that Prince perſiſting in his adherence 
to his ſyſtem of neutrality ; the two high contracting parties, in 
order to neglect nothing on their part which may contribute to the 
ſucceſs of the good cauſe, have reſolved that the ſaid body of forty- 
fi ve thouſand men, originally deſtined to ſecond the hoſtile demon- 
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ſtrations of Pruſſia againſt France, ſhall be equally employed againſt I 
the common enemy, in whatever other quarter their Majeſties may 
judge it to be moſt advantageous to their common operations. 1 
«« For this purpoſe the Plenipotentiaries of their ſaid Royal and 
Imperial Majeſties have ſigned the preſent Declaration, which is to 
be conſidered as forming a part of the Proviſional Treaty above- 


mentioned, concluded between the two Courts the — I of December TJ 


one thouſand ſeven hundred and NON 


« Done at St. Peterſburgh this 2875 9” June, one thouſand ſeven 


hundred and ninety-nine. . 


(L. S.) CHARLES WHITWORTH. 
(L. S.) Le Comte de KOTSCHOUBEY. 
(L. S.) Le Comte de ROSTOPSIN.“ 


—— 22 


The CONVENTION between His BRITANNIC MajesTY and 
His Majefly the EMPEROR OF ALL THE RusSSIAS. Signed at 


St. Peterſburgh, the 225 of June 1799. 


t In the name of the Moſt Holy and Indiviſible Trinity! 


« His Majeſty the King of Great Britain, and His Majeſty the 
Emperor of all the Ruſſias, in conſequence of the friendſhip, and 
the tics of intimate alliance, which exiſt between them, and of their 
common and fincere co-operation in the preſent war againſt the 
French, having conſtantly in their view to uſe every means in their 
power moſt effectually to diſtreſs the enemy, have judged, that the 
expulſion of the French from the Seven United Provinces, and the 
deliverance of the latter from the yoke under which they have fo 
long groaned, were objects worthy of their particular conſideration, 
and wiſhing at the ſame time to give effect, as far as poſſible, to a 
defign of that importance ; their ſaid Majeſties have reſolved to 
conclude with each other a convention, relative to this plan, and to 
the moſt proper means of carrying it into the moſt ſpeedy execution. 


For this purpoſe they have named as their Plenipotentiaries, to wit, 


His Majeſty the King of Great Britain, Sir Charles Whitworth, 
his Envoy Extraordinary and Miniſter Plenipotentiary to the Im- 
perial Court of Ruſſia, Knight of the Order of the Bath ; and His 
Majeſty the Emperor of all the Ruſſias, the Count of Kotſchoubey, 
his Vice Chancellor, actual Privy Councellor, actual Chamberlain, 
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9 Knight of the Order of St. Alexander Nevſky, Commander of that 
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of St. John of Jeruſalem, and Great Croſs of the Order of St. 
Wladimir of the Second Claſs ; and the Count of Roſtopſin, his 
actual Privy Councellor, Member of the College of Foreign Af- 
fairs, DireQor-general of the Poſts, Knight of the Order of St. 
Alexander Neviky, and of St. Anne of the Firſt Claſs, Great 


who, after having reciprocally communicated to each other their full 
powers, have agreed upon the following Articles. 


ARTICLE I. 


« His Majeſty the King of Great Britain, thinking that the 
object above-announced cannot be better attained than by the aid 
of a body of Ruſſian troops, Nis Imperial Majeſty, notwithſtand- 
ing the efforts which he has already made, and the difficulties of 
his emploping an additional body of forces to act at a diſtance from 
his dominions, has nevertheleſs, in conſequence of his conſtant ſoli- 
citude in favour of the good cauſe, conſented to furniſh ſeventeen 
battalions of infantry, two companies of artillery, one company of 
pioneers, and one ſquadron of Huſſars, making in all ſeventeen 
thouſand five hundred and ninety-three men, to be deſtined for the 
ſaid expedition to Holland. But as that number of troops, accord- 
ing to the plan propoſed by His Britannic Majeſty, is not ſufficient, 
and as it has been judged that thirty thouſand men would be neeeſ- 
ſary for that purpoſe, his ſaid Majeſty will, on his fide, furniſh 
thirteen thouſand men of Engliſh troops, or at leaſt eight thouſand 
men, if that ſmaller number fhould be deemed ſufficient, and 
amongſt whom there ſhall be a proportion of cavalry ſufficient for 
the ſervices of ſuch an army. | 


ARTIcTIE II. 


0 This corps of troops of ſeventeen thouſand five hundred and 
nĩnety- three men, together with the neceſſary artillery, ſhall aſſem- 
ble at Revel, in order that they may be from thence conveyed to their 
deſtination, either in Engliſh or other A wa freighted by His 
Britannic . Majeſty. | 


ARTICLE III. 


« In 2 to enable His Majeſty the Emperor of all the Ruſ- 
ſias to afford to the common cauſe this additional and efficacious 
ſuccour, His Majeſty the King of Great Britain engages to furniſh 
the undermentioned ſubſidies, upon the condition that His Imperial 
Majeſty of all the Ruſſias ſhall have a right to recall into his do- 
minions the above-mentioned corps of troops, if, through any un- 
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value may be afterwards deducted from the ſubſidy, ſuch proviſions 
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foreſeen event, ſuch ſubſidies ſhould not be regularly furniſhed ® 5 
to him. Y 


AxTicCLE IV. 


« The amount and the nature of thoſe pecuniary ſuccours have 
been ſettled and regulated in the following manner; 1ſt. In order 
to enable His Imperial Majeſty to aſſemble and expedite this corps 
as ſoon and as well equipped as poſſible, His Majeſty the King of 
Great Britain engages, as ſoon as he ſhall receive advice that the 
above-mentioned troops have reached the place of their rendezvous, 
that is to ſay, at Revel, and that it ſhall be declared that they are 
ready to embark (whether the tranſports be arrived or not), to pay 
for the firſt and moſt urgent expences the ſum of eighty-eight 
thouſand pounds ſterling, dividing the pay ments into two parts, to 
wit, that forty-four thouſand pounds ſterling be paid immediately 
after it ſhall have been declared, either by the Commander in Chief 
of that corps to the Engliſh Commiſſary, or by the Miniſtry of His 
Imperial Majeſty to the Miniſter of His Britannie Majeſiy refident 
at St. Peterſburgh, that the faid corps is ready; and that the ſecond 
payment, completing the ſum total of cighty-eight thouſand pounds 
ſterling, ſhall take place three months afterwards and at the com- 
mencement of the fourth. 2d, His Majeſty the King of Great 
Britain engages, in like manner, to furniſh to His Majeſty the Em- 


peror of all the Ruſſias a ſubſidy of forty-four thouſand pounds ſter- abl 
ling per month, to be computed from the day on which the above- 2222 
mentioned corps of troops ſhall be ready. This ſubſidy ſhall be —_= 
paid at the commencement, of each month, and deſtined for the ap- 8 
pointments and the entertainment of the troops. It ſhall be con- 3 


tinued until they ſhall return into Ruſſian ports, in Engliſh or 
other veſſels, freighted by His Britannic Majeſty. 


ARTICLE V. | 
If this corps of Ruſſian troops ſhould meet with difficulties in 1 
procuring, during the expedition to which it is deſtined, or in caſe — | 
of its wintering, as ſhall be hereafter mentioned, in England, or — 
during the voyages it ſhall have to make, its neceſſary ſubſiſtence, 85 
by means of the meaſures which the Ruſſian Commanders or Com- wh 
miſſaries may take for that purpoſe, His Britannie Majeſty, upon aps 
the requiſition of the Miniſter of His Majeſty the Emperor of all ＋ 
the Ruſſias, reſiding at his Court, ſhall furniſh whatever may be 4 
neceſſary to the Ruſſian troops, and an exact account ſhall be kept "p 
of all the proviſions and other articles ſo delivered, in order that their * 
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ned bk and other articles being valued at the price _ for them by His 
"2X Majeſty, for his own troops. 


AzTicLle VI. 


"ave 'Y « As the tranſport of the horſes neceſſary for the officers, the 
rder 1 artillery, and the baggage, would require a great many veſſels, and 
orps as that arrangement would lead to many other inconveniences, and 
Fot 4 more particularly to that of a delay prejudicial to the above- 
the mentioned expedition, His Britannic Majeſty engages to furniſh, at 
ous, | A his own expence, the neceſſary number of horſes, according to the 
are WW ſtatement which ſhall be delivered, and to have them conveyed to 
pay the place where the Ruſſian troops are to act; his ſaid Majeſty 
right will, in like manner, maintain them at his own expence during the 
„ to whole time that thoſe troops ſhall be employed, and until they ſhall 
ately be re-embarked, in order to return to the ports of Ruſſia. His 
-hicf Britannic Majeſty will then diſpoſe of them in ſuch manner as he 
His ſhall judge proper. 
r „ AzTicLs VII. 
5 © In caſe that the Ruſſian troops, after having terminated in 
WER Holland the projected expedition, or in conſequence of its being 
deterred through any unforeſeen circumſtances, ſhould not be able 
Ircat : . , a . 
"2 to return into the ports of His Imperial Majeſty during the favour- 
AY able ſeaſon, His Majeſty the King of Great Britain engages to re- 
LES ceive them into his dominions, to provide them there with good 
111 be quarters, and all other advantages, until the troops ſhall be able to 
5 = return on the opening of the navigation, or ſhall be employed upon 
tn ſome other deſtination, Which ihail be previouſly fettled between 
"tl their Royal and Imperial Majeſties. 
. ARTICLE VIII. | 
« As the principal object of the employment of this corps of 
ee troops is a ſudden attack to be made on Holland, by means of 
1 which His Britannie Majeſty hopes to produce there a favourable 
{8 change; as beſides, no fixed term for the continuance of the ſubſi- 
* dies is ſtipulated, whilſt on the other hand the ſaid troops, after their 
, . . . 
8 return to Ruſſia, muſt be re conducted to their ordinary quarters, 
upon moſtly at a great diſtance, and as the marches which they will have 


2 to make will require conſiderable expences, His Majeſty the King 
ay be of Great Britain hereby engages to make good this charge by a pay- 


kept ment of ſubſidies for two months, to be computed from the day of 
Fr the arrival of thoſe troops in Ruſſian, ports. In like manner His 
ion Majeſty the Emperor of all the Ruſſias, without fixing any term, re- 


lerves to himſelf the "ge of cauſing the ſaid corps of troops to re- 
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| given riſe to the preſent Convention, is to be effected in common by 
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turn into his dominions, in the ſpring of the next year 1800; or if | 9 
any hoſtile aggreſſion upon Ruſſia, or any other important event 
mould render it neceſſary: in theſe two caſes the above- mentioned 
engagement of his Britannic Majeſty concerning the payment of two x˙i 
months ſubſidy ſhall equally take place. 4 


ArTiICLE IX. 3 
&« As it is underſtood that the expedition to Holland, which has A 


Ruſſian and Engliſh troops, each party ſhall follow, relative to the 
employment and to the command of the troops, literally the treaty 
of defenſive alliance concluded between the two high contraQiing 
parties the To > of February, in the year one thouſand ſeven hun- I 
dred and — In like manner, if any difficulties ſhould 
ariſe, either between the Commanders of the reſpective forces or 
otherwiſe, which may regard the above-mentioned troops of His 
Majeſty the Emperor of all the Ruſſias, the ſolution of ſuch diffi- 
cultics ſhall be looked for in the ſtipulations of the ſaid treaty of 
the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety- _ or likewiſe 


in that concluded with the Court of Vienna the © 3 ah of July, one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety- two. 


ARTICLE X. 


“ The preſent Convention ſhall be ratified by His Majeſty the | 
Kiag of Great Britain, and by His Majeſty the Emperor of all the | 
Ruſſias ; and the ratifications ſhall be exchanged here in the ſpace | 
of two months, to be computed from the day of its fignature, or 
fooner if it can be done. 

In witneſs whereof we, the underſigned, furniſhed with full 
powers by His Majeſty the King of Great Britain, and by 
His Majeſty the Emperor of all the Ruſſias, have, in their 
names, ſigned the preſent Convention, and have affixed 
thereto the ſeal of our arms. : 


Done at St. Peterſburgh, the = of June, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred * nĩnety- nine. 


(L. S.) CHARLES WHITWORTH. 
(L. S.) Le Comte de KOTSCHOUBEY. 
(L. S.) Le Comte de ROSTOPSIN.” 
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or if 9 * 
event SEPARATE ARTICLE. 
tioned 3 : 
of two 2 > 


« Although it be ſtated in the Article II. of the Convention 
concluded this day, that the corps of Ruſſian troops, forming ſeven- 
teen thouſand five hundred and ninety-three men, deſtined for the 


ch has 4 expedition to Holland, ſhall be conveved to its deſtination in Engliſh 
on b 4 or other veſſels freighted by His Majeſty the King of Great Britain; 
t 7 nevertheleſs, in order ſo much the more to facilitate this important 
to the 1 5 4 X x i 
treaty enterpriſe, His Majeſty the Emperor of all the Ruſſias conſents to 
raQin furniſh fix ſhips, five frigates, and two tranſport veſſels, which, 

h G being armed en fluttes, will receive on board as many troops as they 
n hun- 


ſhall be able to contain, whilſt the remainder of the ſaid corps ſhall 


ſhould de embarked on board of Engliſh or other tranſport veſſels, 
rces or freighted by His Britannic Majeſty. 

of His 

h diffi- | N. 

eaty of 1 His Majeſty the Emperor of all the Ruſſias will lend theſe 


ikewiſe ſhips and frigates upon the following conditions: 1ſt, There ſhall 
de paid by England, upon their quitting the port of Cronſtadt, in 
order to go to the place of rendezvous, which is Revel, the ſum of 
fifty- eight thouſand nine hundred and twenty-ſeven pounds ſterling, 
and ten ſhillings, as a ſubſidy for the expences of equipment, &c. for 
three months, to be computed from the day, as it is above ſtated, of 


ly, one 


eſty the WW their departure from Cronſtadt. 2dly, After the expiration of theſe 
all the months, His Britannic Majeſty ſhall continue the ſame ſubſidies, 
ie ſpace WW that is to ſay, of nineteen thouſand fix hundred and forty-two and a 
ure, or half pounds ſterling a month, which ſhall be paid at the commence- 


ment of each month. Zduͤly, Independently of this pecuniary ſue- 
ith full cour, His Britannic Majeſty ſhall provide for the ſubſiſtence of the 
and by crews ; and the officers and ſailors ſhall be treated on the ſame foot- 
in their ing as are the Engliſh officers and ſailors in time of war, and as are 
affixed the Ruſſian officers and ſailors, who are at preſent in the ſquadron of 
His Imperial Majeſty, which is united to the Engliſh ſquadron. 
4thly, All theſe ſtipulations ſhall have full and entire effe& until 
the return of the above-mentioned ſhips and frigates into Ruſſian 


ports. 


d ſeven 


II. 

If it ſhould happen, contrary to all expectation, that thoſe fix 
ſhips, five frigates, and two tranſport veſſels, ſhould not be able, 
through ſome unforeſeen event, to return to Ruſſia before the cloſe 
of the preſent campaign, His Britannic Majeſty engages to admij 

Vor. | s 4 G 


TH. 
UBEY. 
© Bay 


were furniſhed with proviſions for three months, His Britannic 
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them into the ports of England, where they ſhall receive every poſ- 4 
fible aſſiſtance, both for neceflary repairs, and for the accommoda- 
tion of the crews and officers. 


+» 


IV. 
« As the fix ſhips, five frigates, and two tranſports, above - 
mentioned, having been originally intended for another deſtination, 


Majeſty, inſtead of furniſhing them in kind, as it is ſtated in the 
ſecond article, engages to pay, according to an eſtimate which ſhall 


be made, the value of thoſe provifions. With regard to the officers, C 
His Majefty the King of Great Britain will adapt the ſame princi- i 
ple as has been followed until the preſent time, reſpecting the officers 1 F 


of the Ruſſian ſquadron which is joined to the naval forces of Eng- . 
land. That ſhall ſerve as a rule for indemnifying them for the 1 | 


preparations which they may have made for the campaign, ſuch as 
it had been originally intended to take place. 1 ws 


„This ſeparate article ſhall be conſidered as forming part of þ I 
the Convention above-mentioned, as being inſerted therein word þ ſu 
for word; and it ſhall be ratified, and the ratifications exchanged in fo 
the ſame manner. 
« In witneſs whereof we, the underſigned, furniſhed with an 

the full powers of His Majeſty the King of Great Britain, 
and of His Majeſty the Emperor of all the Ruſſias, have, in 
in their name, ſigned the preſent ſeparate article, and have ble 


affixed thereto the ſeal of our arms. the 
Done at St. Peterſburgh, this — © of June, one thouſand ſeven MF © 
hundred and ninety-nine. * 


(L. S.) CHARLES WHITWORTH. WM fuc 
(L. S.) Le Comte de KOTSCHOUBEY. MW pat 
d (L. s.) Le Comte de ROSTOPSIN.” cit 


- 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thurſday, September 26. 
The Houſe waited upon His We with the following Ad- 


ration, 1 dreſs ;— 

itannie 2 « Moſt gracious Sovereign, 

in the 4 « We, your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 

h ſhall Commons of Great Britain, in Patliament aſſembled, beg leave to 

flicers, return your Majeſty the thanks of this Houſe for your moſt gracioys 

print” pech from the Throne; and to aſſure your Majeſty, that we ſhall 

officers proceed, without delay, to conſider of the propriety of enabling your 

f Eng- 1 Majeſty to avail yourſelf, to a farther extent, of the voluntary ſervices 

for the of the Militia, at a moment when we are ſatisfied an increaſe of our 

ſuch 23 adiive force abroad may be productive of the moſt important and 
IF beneficial conſequences, 

part of þ « We have ſeen the happy effects of the meaſure adopted on this 

. ſubjeA in the laſt Seſſion; and we reflect with pride that the 

| 


forces which your Majeſty was thereby enabled to employ have 
already diſplayed, - in the face of the enemy, a courage, diſcipline, 
ed with BF and ſteadineſs, worthy of the character of Britiſh ſoldiers. 
Britain, It is with the utmoſt ſatisfaction we have obſerved the rapid 
s, have, improvement of our fituation and proſpeAs, which, under the 
nd have bleſſing of Providence, has taken place in the ſhort interval fince 
the laſt Seſſion; and we cordially congratulate your Majeſty on the 
nd ſevenontinued diſplay of the abilities and valour of the Commanders 
and Troops of the combined Imperial Armies, and on the deliver- 
ance of Italy by the reſult of a campaign equal in ſplendour and 
RTH. ſucceſs to any the moſt brilliant recorded in hiſtory; and we warmly 
UBE x. participate with your Majeſty in the ſatisfaction which muſt be ex- 
N.” cited in every Britiſh heart by ſecing your fleets and armies ſuceeſs- 
fully employed to the aſſiſtance of your allies, to the ſupport of our 
Juſt cauſe, and to the advancement of the moſt important intereſts of 
the Britith empire. 

Among the happy effects of thoſe exertions, we rejoice to ob- 
ſerve the reſtoration of the kingdom of Naples to the dominion of 
its lawful Sovereign, and the renewal of your 1 s former con- 
nections with that power. | 

Me have witneſſed, with joy and exultation, the glorious ex- 
ploits which have rendered the French expedition to Egypt produc- 
tive of freſh calamity and diſgrace to our enemies, and which have 
fruſtrated their ultimate views againſt our Eaſtern poſſeſſions ; and : 

G 2 


= 
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& 
| we cannot forbear to expreſs our juſt ſenſe of the courage of the 3 0 
# 4 \ Turkiſh forces, and our warmeſt admiration of the ſkill and heroiſm i ay 
| 0 of a Britiſh officer, by whoſe efforts, with a ſmall portion of your or 
8 Wb Majeſty's naval force under his command, the deſperate attempt of or 
I 1 the enemy was defcated. While we rejoice in the additional ſecurity to 
31484 which the Britiſh intereſts in India have derived from the overthrow 1 
(HR of that reſtleſs and perfidious power, who, inſtigated by the artifices, 3 in 
| 3 and deluded by the promiſes, of the French, had entered into their cat 
1 ambitious and deſtructive projects; we join with your Majeſty in l th. 
* affording the higheſt praiſe to the vigilance, deciſion, and W q »% 
wa of the Governor General in Council, and to the tried abilities and eo 
4 (al valour of the Commanders, Officers, and Troops, employed under 0 
41 his direction on this great and important occafion. po 
* We truſt that there is every reaſon to expect that the effort | 1 th; 
7 0 which your Majeſty is making for the deliverance of the United . 
_ Provinces will prove ſucceſsful, and will, notwithſtanding the re- yo 
{al ſiſtance which the enemy has been enabled to oppoſe, ſpeedily ſur- } a pr 
1 mount every obſtacle ; and we have already abundant reaſon to 
15 rejoice in the firſt ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms, which has enfiues | A, 
1988 from the poſſeſſion of the enemy the principal port and naval arſenal 
5 4 of the Dutch Republic, and has opened the pleaſing proſpeR that the 
| FT fleet which, under the uſurped dominion of France, was deſtined 
1 to co-operate in the invaſion of theſe iſlands, may ſhortly, under its 
1 antient ſtandard, partake of the glory of reſtoring the religion, ha 
Mii! 4 liberty, and independence, of thoſe provinces, ſo long in intimate _— 
. 1 f union and alliance with this country. Jt 
A; « Rejoicing with your Majeſty in events which add ſo much ““ 
WE fl lege to the Britiſh character, we cordially join in the ſentiments 
Wi; 0 fo juſily due to the conduct of your Majeſty” s good and faithful ally WM Sc 
. the Emperor of Ruſſia, to whoſe magnanimity and wiſdom, diret- ¶ th 
5 ing to ſo many quarters of Europe the force of his extenſive and fo 
1 (| powerful empire, we are in a great degree indebted for the ſucceſs ¶ co 
ml 4 of our own efforts, as well as for the rapid and favourable change in m 
14 the general ſituation of affairs. We acknowledge your Majefty's II 
"Mi i goodneſs in having directed copies to be laid before us of thoſe en- ¶ ſh 
at”. gagements, which have conſolidated and cemented a connection ſo Bl fu 
h conſonant to the permanent intereſts of your Majeſty's empire, and Ml oc 
Fi. ſo important at the preſent moment to every part of the civilized pa 
+ world. Wi 
ot 4 It gives us pleaſure to learn that the ample ſupplies, which ek 
1!) were granted to your Majeſty in the courſe of the laſt Seffion, will Mh. 
4 |: 4 ſo nearly provide for the exigencies of the public ſervice, even on the O 
. extenſive ſcale which our preſent operations require, as to enable ſta 
Wit! $i | 
1 | 
Aa 
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our Majeſty without farther aid to continue thoſe exertions to the 


Wcloſe of the preſent year; and we will, without delay, confider of 


providing for the expence which will be neeeſſary for the early part 
of the year, the proper eſtimates for which your Majeſty has ordered 
to be laid before us. 

« We beg to return your Majeſty our ſincere thanks for having, 
in purſuance of our recommendation, judged it proper to communi- 
cate to your two Houſes of Parliament in Ireland, at the cloſe of 
their laſt Seſſion, the ſentiments which we had expreſſed to your 


6 Majeſty reſpecting an incorporating Union with that kingdom; we 

ies and 

d under 
R 


ontinue to be ſatisfied that ſignal benefit would be deri ved to both 

ountries from that important meaſure; and we truſt that the diſ- 
poſition of your Parliament there will be found to correſpond with 
that which we have manifeſted for the accompliſhment of a work 
which would tend fo much to add to the ſecurity and happineſs of all 
your Majeſty's Iriſh ſubjects, and to conſolidate the ſtrength and 
proſperity of the empire.” 


To which His Majeſty was pleaſed to give this moſt gracious 
Anſwer : 


Gentlemen, 


F return yau my particular thanks far this dutiful Addreſs. 

{ recerve with the higheſt ſatigfactian your congratulations on the 
happy improvement of our affairs, which I ſhall ever principally aſcribe, 
under the bleſſing of Providence, to the wiſdom, perſeverance, and 
Jpirit of my Parliament, guiding and animating the effarts of a brave 
and loyal people, in ſupport of their deareſt intereſts. 


Mr. Secretary DUNDAS faid, that on the firſt day of the 
Seſſion he had the honour of giving notice of his intention of moving 
the thanks of the Houſe to ſeveral Commanders of His Majeſty's 
forces by ſca and land, and to the officers and men under their 
command, He had at the ſame time announced his intention of 
moving for the thanks of the Houſe to the Governor General of 
India ; but as it was his wiſh in the latter caſe that the Houſe 
ſhould not proceed to vote their thanks until they were in 
full poſſeſſion of the various circumſtances which had recently 
occurred in India, he had moved for the produQtion of various 
papers, containing every information upon that ſubject ; theſe papers 
were not yet laid upon the table, and therefore he ſhould not trouble 
the Houſe upon that part of the ſubject this day, but ſhould confine 
himſelf to moving for thanks to the Generals, Admiral, and 
Officers employed in the land and fea ſervice on the coaſt of Hol- 
land, and alſo ta another moſt brave and gallant Officer, whoſe 
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ſervices were alluded to in His Majeſty's Speech from the Throne— MW 
he meant Captain Sir William Sidney Smith. With reſpect to the C ad 
expedition to the coaſt of Holland, the Houſe might not perbaps, | ö is 
at the firſt view, be apprized of the extent of the ſervices which o 
were performed by the gallant Admiral to whom the conduct of | 1 Jan 
that expedition was entruſted. A great part of the merit of that 4A a 
Officer was not known to the world; it could only be known to he 
thoſe who had an opportunity of inſpeQing the whole of the Pra 
operation. The armament of which Admiral Mitchell had the 
command, failed from Deal under the moſt favourable circum. # 9 or 
ſtances, and with a fair wind. On the third day, however, after 3 
they had failed, they encountered a ſtorm, uncommonly violent for 
this ſeaſon of the year, which expoſed them to the greateſt diffi- F er 
culties and dangers. The numerous fleet which was under the 
care of Admiral Mitchell conſiſted of two hundred tranſports of | Bp 
various forts and fizes, unaccuſtomed to this kind of ſervice, and ad 
ſubje to no military diſcipline ; and during a period of ten or I 
twelve days of almoſt continued ſtorm, he, by his unwearied exer- WF'® 
tions, profeſſional ſkill, and perſeverance, kept them together with- | 
out loſs, and brought them to the point of their deſtination. He eu 
had mentioned theſe circumſtances for the reaſon he had before 
given, viz. becauſe, perhaps, the public were not fully aware of 
the facts he was now ſtating. With reſpect to the land forces em- the 
ployed upon this expedition, it was hardly neceſſary for him to ſtate He 
to the Houſe, that they had encountered great fatigues and-dangers, WF” 
which they had ſuſtained with the moſt perſevering reſolution, e. 
Previous to the expedition taking place, the general object of it was 
known throughout the country ; it was, he bclieved, no ſecret, that 
an attempt was to be made for the deliverance of Holland ; but at 
the ſame time its particular deſtination was not known. He be- Neo 
lieved, that when they ſailed from this country very few people were . 
appriſed of the ſpot where the attack was to be made. The cir- W"'® 
cumſtances which preceded and attended the diſembarkation of the 
troops on the coaſt of Holland, were ſuch as added much to the 
merit of the land forces employed, becauſe they were of a nature 
that added much to the difficulty of the ſervice. If they had 
made an attack upon a place unſuſpedted by the enemy, and where 
they could not therefore have been prepared for reſiſtance, the ſervice 
would not have been ſo arduous ; but they were kept, by the un- 
favourable ſtate of the weather, for nearly ten days oppoſite to the 
place where the attack was intended to be made, by which means the 
enemy were put upon their guard, and had time to prepare a de- 


fence. Inſtead therefore of effecting a landing upon a ſpot where 


EP 
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rone * J he enemy could oppoſe no reſiſtance, or only a very light one, they 
Ito the ad to encounter the accumulated force which the enemy had by 
erhaps, nis unfortunate accident the means to collect. The landing was, 
; which owever, effected, notwithſtanding theſe obſtacless, upon a moſt 
duct of Y Jangerous coaſt. The troops, many of whom had never been en- 
of that MWeaged before, but animated by their native courage, and anxious for 


wn to 4 he honour of their country, conducted themſelves with a degree of 
of the Pravery and ſteadineſs not often equalled by the veteran troops of 
ad the ny country but their own. It could not, he was ſure, be neceffary 


or him to take up the time of the Houſe, by commenting upon the 


eircum- J 
r, after portance of the object in which they were engaged, becauſe it muſt 
a Go 4 obvious to the commoneſt underſtanding. They had reſcued a 


ery large fleet from the power of an implacable enemy; a fleet 


ſt diffi- ; 
hich had hitherto been in hoſtile array againſt us, and which had 


der the 


ports of endered it neceſſary, that a very large part of His Majeſty's naval 
ce, and Force ſhould be employed againſt them. The great advantages, 
on ot [ herefore, reſulting to this country from having reſcued that fleet 
d exer- rom the power of the French were too great to be queſtioned for a 


oment. Every man, who was intereſted in the happineſs of his 
ountry, mult obſerve with pleaſure the change of circumſtances 
which this event has produced. Inſtead of having a powerful and 
oſtile fleet oppoſite to our ſhores, that fleet is now delivered from 
the dominion of an enemy, the old and inveterate rival of this 
ountry, and is now united with us in the cloſeſt alliance : they are 


er with- 
n. Hef 
before 
ware of 
TCES em- 


to ſtate 


dangers, Mov united with us under a ſtandard which, for more than a een- 
ſolution, tury paſt, has been united to us by inclination and intereſt. He 


of it was would not trouble the Houſe farther upon this ſubjeR, but he could 
ret, that Mot avoid expreſſing his moſt ſanguine hope, that the motions he 
; but at ¶ ſhould have the honour to make would meet wh unanimous con- 


He be- currence. 
ple were On the motion of Mr. Secretary Dundas, the following Reſolu- 
The cir. tions were unanimouſly agreed to, viz. 


(© Reſolved, nemine contradicente, 
“That the thanks of this Houſe be given to Lieutenant a 
ir Ralph Abereromby, Knight of the moſt honourable Order of 
the Bath, for the diſtinguiſhed gallantry and ability with which he. 


on of the 
h to the 
a nature 


they had 


ad where effected his landing on the Dutch coaft, and eſtabliſhed his poſition 
ne ſervice In the face of a powerful enemy, and, by ſecuring the command of 
y the un- be principal fort and naval arſenal of the Dutch Republic, afforded 


ite to the 
means the 
are a de- 


pot where 


d His Majeſty's fleet the means of reſeuing from the power of the 

French the naval force in the Texel. | 
© Reſolved, nemine contradicente, 0 

That the thanks of this Houſe be given to Lieutenant General 
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. which, in ſpite of great and unforeſeen difficulties, he kept collected, 


CN on anos 


" 1 
$ 


9 


Sir James Pulteney, Baronet, Major Generals Francis D Oe, | 
Eyre Coote, Harry Burrard, and Jchn Moore, and to the ſeveral ©! 
Officers of the Army under the command of Lieutenant General 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, for their late gallant conduR, and merito- | 
Hous exertions, in effecting a landing on the Dutch coaſt, and 
eſtabliſhing a poſition in the face of a powerful enemy, thereby 
ſecuring the command of the principal fort and naval arſenal of YA 
the Dutch Republic, and. affording to His Majeſty's fleet the 
means of reſcuing from the power of the French the naval force in 4 
the Texcl. I 

„ Refolved, nemine contradiccute, 3 
That this Houſe doth highly approve of, and acknowledge, the 4 
ſervices of the Non-commilfroncd Officers and Private Soldiers of 
the Army fcrving under the command of Lieutenant General Sir f 
Ralph Abercromby, at the attack of the Helder, on the eoaſt of Hol- 
land ; and that the fame be fignified to them by the Commanders 
of the ſeveral Corps, who are deſired to thank them for their gallant | 


E 


behaviour. Un 


Ordered, | 
That Mr. Speaker do communicate the ſaid Reſolutions to his 
Royal Highneſs Field marſhal the Duke of York, Captain General 
of His Majefty's Forces, and Commander in Chief of the Allied 
Army in Holland, and that his Royal Highnefs be requeſted by 
Mr. Speaker to ſigniſy the fame to the General and other Officers 
referred to therein. 
<-Refolved, nemine contradicente, 
„That the thanks of this Houſe be given to Vice Admiral 
Andrew Mitchell, for the diſtinguiſhed {kill and perſeverance with 


dlai 
e 


bf 


and conducted to the coaſt of Holland, the numerous fleet under 
his command; for the zeal and readineſs with which he co- Hr 
operated with the land forces in their deſcent upen the coaſt of 
Holland; and for the promptitude and ability by which he 
reſcued the naval force of the Dutch Republic from the power of 
the French. h dar 
% Reſolved, nemime a 
„That the thanks of this Houſe be given to the fever 
Captains and Officers in the Fleet under the command of Vice 
Admiral Mitchell, for their able ſupport of, and co-operation 
with, the Land Forces, and for their meritorious and - ſucceſsful 
exertions in reſcuing from the power of the F rench the naval force 
in the Texel. „11 70 


1 


Y 
1 
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b « Reſolved, nemine contradicente, 
ſeveral ©? « That this Houſe doth highly approve of, and acknowledge, 
General | | He ſervice of the Seamen and Marines on board the ſhips under the 
merito- I mmand of Vice Admiral Mitchell, in the aſſiſtanee they afforded 
iſt, and ¶ the Land Forces in their deſcent upon the coaſt of Holland, and 


* Oyley, | 


thereby if pr the ſteadineſs and zeal they maniteſted in purſuit of the Dutch 
ſenal of Meet within the Zuyder Sea; and that the Officers commanding the 
fleet te veral (hips do ſignify the ſame to their reſpective crews, and do 
force in MPiank them for their good behaviour.” 
A Ordered, 

1 That Mr. Speaker do communicate the ſaid Reſolutions to Ad- 
edge, he iral Lord Viſcount Duncan, and that his Lordfhip be requeſted 
Idiers of Wy Mr. Speaker to ſignify the ſame to the Vice Admiral, Mig 
neral Sir j d other Officers, referred to therein. 
of Hol- Mr. Secretary Dundas faid, he had now to move the thanks 
\imanders f the Houſe for ſervices performed in a different quarter, by that 
ir gallant allant officer to whom he had before alluded, Sir Sidney Smith. 

In ſpeaking upon this ſubject, he really felt himſelf at a loſs for 

rms to expreſs his ſentiments upon the conduct of that officer. 

ns to his Wt was impoſſible for a human individual to conceive a ſituation of 
General Whore difficulty and delicacy than that in which Sir S. Smith was 
1e Allied placed. It was not eaſy to conceive greater difficulties, and leſa 
ueſted by Wincans—and yet, in this ſituation, to bring off a very ſmall remnant 
r Officers f force, not by a well-conduQted retreat, but with glory, againſt the 
hole power of the French at St. John D'Acre. It was now 

bout twelve months fince the intelligence arrived of the landing of 

Admiral {Wbat army on the coaſt of Egypt, and what the general feeling i in 
ance with his country was upon that occafion muſt now be freſh in every 
collected, MWnan's mind. After many difficulties, the force of the enemy was 
ect under rolle ed for the purpoſe of making an attack upon St. John D'Acre, * 
h he co- {MWarrifoned by a ſmall number of Turks, and aſſiſted by a handful 
e coaſt of WW! Britiſh troops. Nothing could efceed the importance of this 
which he onteſt: they had, as Sir Sidney had Rated, a nation for ſpectators, 


power of ho waited the iſſue of the conflict, in order to determine which 
party they ſhould join. He did not, in his opinion, ſay too much 
when he ſaid, that he believed that the ſafety of the Turkiſh empire 
epended upon the event of that conteſt. He animated the Turkiſh 
vrees by his conduct, and directed them with his ſkill. He fought 
t the head of a few Britifh ſeamen, for more than ſixty days in 
cceſſion, in defending a breach againſt the whole French force, 
eaded by an enterprizing General. He freely confeſſed, that he 
ever got over the aſtoniſhment that he felt when he was firſt in- 


drmed of theſe eircumſtances 3 he had read 2 — * 
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and again; he had frequently ruminated upon them, and to tis ; tt 
moment he could ſcarcely conceive how human exertion could b 
achieve what he had done. This gallant officer had in the courſe 
of his life met with many difficulties, and there was à time when 
ſome perſons who. did not know him talked lightly. of him. To u 
thoſe who could talk or think fo of ſuch an officer as Sir Sidney 9 
Smith, he would ſay nothing; he would leave them to the con- 
tempt they deſerved, and to the remorſe they muſt now feel in con- e. 
templating the character of that officer. He would not ſay 1 n 
his actions on the coaſt of Egypt were unrivalled, but he would 1 * 
that there never were any in which there were diſplayed more he- þ 
rom, more ſkill, and greater · exertion. This was the character if . 
Sir Sidney Smith, and one that he richly deſerved; and he on n 
great pleaſure in taking this opportunity of thus expreſſing his ſenti. WW oc 
ments of, and paying this tribute of applauſe to, that weritorious n 
r. hae 
Mr. Secretary Dundas then moved the ſollowiog allen, | 
which were unanimouſly agreed to, viz. Nec 
« Reſol ved, nemine contradicente, fe 
That the thanks of this Houſe be given to Captain Sir Wil. th 
ham Sidney Smith, for the conſpieuous ſkill and heroiſm by which co 
he animated and directed the efforts of the Turkiſh forces, and of it 
the ſmall number of Britiſh officers and ſeamen under his command, Wl of 
in their long and ſucceſsful defence of Saint John D'Aere, on the coaſt fe 
of Syria, againſt the formidable and deſperate attack of the French el 
army under the command of General Buonaparte. fu 
'-__ * Reſolved, nemine contradicente, " 
4 That the thanks of this Houſe be given to the officers belong- Ml © 
ing to the ſhips under the command of Captain Sir William Sidney Ml © 
Smith, for the great bravery, and unremitted exertions, which they th 
manifeſted, both on ſhore and on board the ſhips, in the ſucceſsful 5 
defence of Saint John D' Acre, on the coaſt of Syria, againſt the ys 
formidable and deſperate attack of the French army under the com- h 
mand of General Buonaparte ; and that Sir William Sidney Smith : 
do fignify the ſame to them. * 
Reſolved, nemine contradicenie, RN 
That this Houſe doth highly approve of, and acknowledge, the BI © 
hats of the ſeamen and marines belonging to the ſhips under the BY o 
command 'of Captain Sir William Sidney Smith, in the glariou WI tt 
defence of Saint John D'Aere, againſt the formidable and deſperatc ef 
attack of the French army under the command of General Buona- f. 
di 


parte 3 and that Sir William Sidney Smith do fignify the, ſame. 3 
g | 
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the crews of the reſpective ſhips, and do thank them for their good 
behaviour.” 

__ Ordered, + : 

That Mr. Speaker do ſignify the ſaid Reſolutions to Captain Sir 
William Sidney Smith. 

Mr. Secretary DUNDAS then roſe for the purpoſe, he ſaid, of 
moving for leave to introduce a bill to enable His Majeſty to te- 


to this © A 
mn could þ 
je courſe F 
ne when 
m. Toi 
ir Sage A 1 
the con. 


Lin con. ceive an additional aid for the proſeeution of the war, by availing 
ſay a I W himſelf of the voluntary ſervices of the Militia, From what had. 


ould ſay, ! 6 | 
more he- 
racer of 
I he fel: 
his ſenti- I 
eritorious q 


already tranſpired, it muſt have been obvious that every endeavour 
had been made to render the nature and object of the bill as gene- 
rally known as poſſible. As to its principle, it was by no means 
novel, for in the courſe of the laſt Seſſion of Parliament he had lad | 
occaſion to ſtate it much more at length than he ſhould feel 222 
neceſſity for doing upon the preſent occaſion. . That principle, as 
he had then explained it, had, in the opinion of the Houſe, juſtified 
a meaſure, the tendency of which was not to leſſen the force of the 
country, but to employ the greater part of it, not only for home do- 
fence, but for effeQual operations abroad. He wiſhed to obviate 


ſolutions, 


Sir Wil. the obſervations that had been urged, that the Government of this 
by which country had been too raſh and hardy in adopting a meaſure which 
s, and of it was ſuppoſed would have the effect of leſſening the military force 
»mmand, of the kingdom; he was yet to leara how it could be leſſening the 
the coaſt WF force of the country, to employ the greater part of it beyond the cir- 


cle of the iſland ; he conſidered that by ſo doing he was more effec- 
tually ſecuring the ſafety of the iſland, than by ſuffering that force 
to remain inactive at home; he was yet to learn how employing 
our forces againſt an enemy's country, inſtead: of confining them to 


e French 


Aa. our own, was leſſening our internal ſecurity. When he introduced 
ich they! the former bill laſt Seſſion of Parliament, he certainly was at no 
ſueceſsful WY pains to conceal from the Houſe that the object of the Government 


was to employ the Militia who might. offer their ſervices againſt 
Holland. So far from concealing, or wiſhing to conceal, that fact, 
he had diſtinctly ſtated that the particular intereſt of this country, 
and its old eſtabliſhed conneQions with Holland, rendered it expe- 
dient, if Holland was to be delivered from that bondage under which 
it had laboured, and reſtored to its antient Government, that it 
ſhould be accompliſhed by the co-operation of the forces of this 
country, and not by our allies atone. He confeffed, he did not at 
that time pretend to point out the partieular places againſt which the 
efforts of our forces ſhould be directed; but he had no heſitation in 
ſaying, chat in caſe the object of the allied Powers ſhould be the 
deliverance: of Holland, that it would be: for the intereſt of. this 
* 2 
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cone to entruſt, tothe enterpriſe, and good conduRt of a Britiſh 
farce, ſome expedition between the Texel and the Mediterranean. 
The object of the preſent; bill, though it appeared to be that of de- 1 
- creaſing the. Militia, as far as related to the internal defence of the 
country, was, in point of fact, to inerecaſe a farce which might be 
efftctually employed by his MajeRy, in any part where their ſervices i 
micht, be neceſſary in facilitating the cauſe in which we were en- 
. He was ſo far fromoheing deſirous of diminiſhing any part 
of the ores: of the kingdom chat his ſole object was to enable them 
to act in ſuch a manner as the wiſdom of His Majeſty's councils * 
might ſuggeſt. He knew well there was no individual in the Houſe, 
or in the country, who would wiſh to leſſen that regard which was 
'univerſally felt for the Militia. It was a force which had been 
long eſtabliſhed, and its utility had been long recognized by the wiſ- 
dom of Parliament. He of all others might be ſuppoſed leſs in- 
elined to diminiſh the reſpe&t due to it ; and he could aſſure the 
Houſe no ſuch intention was manifeſted by the preſent bill. He 
meant to leave the Militia force of the country equal in point of 
extent to hat it was originally recognized by the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment, and equal to what the firſt promoters of that meaſure had | 
deemed adequate to the ſecurity of the kingdom. That there had 
exiſted a period in the courſe of the preſent war, when it was neceſ- 
ſary to increaſe that force for the internal defence of the kingdom, 
he admitted. It had been thought neceſſary to. raiſe that force 
known, by the denomination. of the Supplementary Militia ; but 
then it was to be recollected, that that meaſure had been brought 
fotward at 2 time hen the forces of this country, calculated for 
_ - offenſive or defenſive operations, were exceedingly ſmall, compared 
with what they - were now ; that it was at a period too when the 
country, was threatened with invaſion by its old and inveterate ene- 
mies. Such, certainly, was the ſtate of the country at a particular 
petiod, that it was thought indiſpenſably neceſſary to increaſe the 
Militia, and parliamentary meaſures had been accordingly taken : 
"but for ſome time paſt the neceſſity of ſo large a defenſive force had 
been gradually wearing away, particularly by the ſuccefles of His 
Majeſty's arms by ſea and land, and ſtill more fo by thoſe merito- 
nous exertions which the zeal and loyalty of the people of this 
country had produced in defence of their King, their Conſtitution, 
their Laws and Religion. The force raiſed by that zeal and loyalty, 
which had ſo happily-pervaded all ranks of the people, could only be 
ſuppoſed to have for its mote immediate object the protect ion and 
deſence of the capital of the Britiſh empire. Under theſe circum- 
ſtances, therefore, adverting to the preſent ſituatien and internal 
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aaety of the country on the one hund, and to the ueramptäc fe- 
eeſſes already obtained by His Majeſty's arms, and thoſe Which" the 
zeal of his people in arms gave an aſſuranee of on the other, he 
ſhould, without entering into any farther details, ſtate his motion, 
which was © for liberty to bring in a bill to ſanction the reduction 
of the Militia, for the purpoſe of employing a part of it on more ex- 
In ſo doing, he repeated, that he was far from 
being actuated by any intention to decreaſe, or weaken, that f6rce 
which had been conſidered by our anceſtors as conſtituting one of the 
greateſt bulwarks of our national glory. He concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in a bill for the reduction of the Militia forces of 
this kingdom ; and to enable His Majeſty to aTeept the ſetvices of 
an additional number of volunteers, under certain teſtrictions. 
Mr. TIERNEY faid, he did not riſe with any diſpoſition to op- 
poſe the motion for leave to bring in the bill. 
ſure had had for its object the engraftinng the whole of the Militia 
into the regular forces of the country, de did Hot know that under 
certain reſtrictions he ſhould have"oppoſed ift. Though no man 
reſpected the Militia as the pure conſtitutional mode of defence more 
than he did, yet when he reflected upon the manner in which that 
Militia had been employed within the laſt twd or three years paſt, 
if he was not led to reſpect it leſs than he had done, he could cer- 
tainly not avoid thinking it had been materially perverted from its 
He particularly alluded to what had taken 
place about two years ago, when the Government had invited the 
Militia to volunteer their ſervices in Ireland. 
diſcuſs the propricty of that meaſure, or to withhold from Minifters 
the tribute of thanks to which they were juſtly entitled for reſcuing Ire- 
land from the rebellion which had threatened it; but what he meant 
to aſſert was, that the moment a ſervice of that deſeription was per- 
formed by a force expreſsly conſtituted for home defence, the very 
nature and eſſence of that force was altered. 
principle, that the Militia might be conſtitutionally employed by Go. 
vernment out of the kingdon, the Houſe was in fact eſtabliſhing a 
force within the country, which might in time become a ſtanding 
army for the encroachments of 'the Crown, inſtead of a ſtanding 
army for the defence of the people. He believed, from all that he 
had heard ſtated upon the ſubje&, by thoſe who underſtood it much - 
better than he did, that the reſult of ſuch a ſyſtem would be, that in 
the event of a peace, thoſe gentlemen of high rank and ſpirit, who 
had uſually come forward as officers 'of the Militia, would not be 
found willing again to offer their ſervices ; and for this reaſon, that 
Fntlemen of the deſcription he alluded to, a hen they preſented 
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If even the mea- 


He did not wiſh to 
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themſelves in-thatieararter had no mititaryobjed If view, beyond # A 


that of affordingrimtegnaſipeotectiororthencountty 5 t inducement q | 
to oſſen theit ſegnitumout of theckingdom, but hat uroſe from their 4 


EPT. 


ay 


C pauſ- 
vowed 


patriotiſm andaauwiciy for: its profperity-; and: neqoĩvalent to ropay uld- | 
them forrthe-inconventnces/tonwhich they ſubjected themſelves. avowed 
He did not mean to fayiany ing that mr the: leaſt degree favoured i ve paid 
of diſreſpet;:as to the mit vf the ſerices ofithe Militia. His ob. 3 be ado! 
ſerymions'were foley ebnſined to vm e confidered an unconſti. create 
tutional / practice, namely, fending-the Militia to ꝗ reland, or to any be dil 
other ꝓlece m of the kingdarm.; yet viewing the (Militia as a force Męaue i! 
which Matters weregochave the right of employing upon ſervices 3 I idenc: 
ſo diſtin from what it was: originally: cunſtituted for, he could not 1 hem. 
but conſitter it as rather entuled to be regarded with jealouſy than rccover 
with reſpect. As to the meaſure now propoſed, he would be the laſt | b recordi 
to throw any emhartaſſment in the way of it; he would not oppoſe too gre 
the principle an -whichudt1zas founded, beeaoſe he could not ſay it Much a 
was a bad one; but his difficultyuaroſe in conſequence of thoſe who y period | 
had propoſed it having profeſſed their object in bringing it forward. ¶ too mi 
He was extremely ſorry that Government had avowed their inten- Wh wither: 
tions to apply the foree now 10 be raiſed, in the ſame manner as {Walked « 
they had applied that which had been raifed. If Minifters would minion 
ſay that they had it not incoetemphatiom to ſend the force to be {Ming 10 
raiſed by the reduction of the Militiay either to Holland, France, or ¶ meaſur 
the Netherlands, but that they merely wiſhed to have an additional ¶ tion of 
diſpoſable force, in ſuch caſe held apptand and warmly ſupport hoſtile] 
the meaſure; but he could not be ſenſible of the application that was Nor our 
intended to be made of the force-ſo- raifed, and at the ſame time {Wpover | 
approve of it. Had the Executive Government avoided ſtating remain 


what was the object to which ſuch force was to be applied, he could ¶ ſtrong f 
not but have concurred in voting a difpoſable one, if it had been draw at 
dcemed neceſſary; but after he had heard His Majeſty's ſpeech, been at 
and the addreſs in anſwer to it, he could nety/conſiſtent with his duty, {Wriime | 
ſanction the meaſure recommended by the one, and acceded to by time ft 
the other. He did not comprehend how +he:could conceal, either ¶ deri ved 
from himſelf or his conſtituents, his knowledgevf the object of Go- I Miniſte 
vernment in raiſing this additional ſoree. He entreated the Houſe ¶ taining 
to conſider whether the preſent was not a time when it was neceſ- retainit 
ſary to think ſcriouſly on the conſequences of waſting Engliſh blood find thi 
in a continental war, more particularly when it had been formally an- Hollan 
nounced by Miniſters, that the old mode of reeruiting the army was aſſuran 
at an end. He truſted they would pauſe, before they ſuffered tants, 
a ſing'e man to leave the country, for the purpoſes of ambition ; he N ſufficiel 
believed he was correR in uſing that word, as it was juſtified by the Niſpute 
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apreſſion of Miter themfel ves ocAVaSitrtow much for the Houſe 
Ho pauſe, before they dent morenamienrabroac>when: it had been 


cir vowed, that nat only by the ad mode uf reoruining:the army men 
a could no longer be got; but when is: had alſo boen as diſtinctiy 
e. avowed; that the old funding ſyſtemm dy hi our-army had: uſed to 
red ve paid was alſo done away, and amt ſyſtom of finance obliged to 
ob. de adopted i He did nat addreſe the Hufe in this manner to 
Ri. ereate any ſentiment af deſpair, buttonly::that they fhould conſider 
any the diſaſtrous conſequences of contivental, expeditions defore they 
ree 1 rave them their farther ſanction. We ought to be grateful ro Pro- 
ces 2 idenee for the advantages obtained, uithout riſking the loſs of 
not em. True, a right honourable gentleman had ſaid, he had ſearce 
nan recovered his ſurpriſe at the ſplendid1achievements which he was 
laſt WWrccording. Such a ſucceſſion of glorious: vidtories he even thought 
xoſe too great to be achieved; but did he not ncoollect that there was 
y it ¶ ſuch a thing as good fortune; and that although fortune had at one 
who period been fa ble, it might not be ſd at another? Was it then 
ard. too much to the Houſe to conſiden before they conſented to 
en. WE withdraw from the country its conſtitutional defence? Gentlemen 
r 2s Wtalked of this country being ſafe by reſeuing Holland from the do- 
zuld IM minion of the French. He had himſelf ſtated yeſterday, that land- 
> be Wivg 10,000 men at the Helder, and taking the Dutch fleet, was a 
„ or Wmecaſure well planned, and as ably executed; but what was the ſitua- 
onal tion of Holland now? She bad no fleet by which ſhe could act 
port {Wboltilely towards this oountry, or injure us in our colonial poſſeſſions, 


was Nor our trade and commerce, either in the Eaſt or Weſt. Her naval 
time power was, to all intents and purpoſes, totally annibilated. What 
ating remained of Holland now oonſiſted merely in her foil, canals, and 
ould {Wſftrong forts. Such was its reduced ſituation, that France could not 
been draw any reſourees from it whatever. It therefore never could have 
eech, {MW been an object of jealouſy to this country, otherwiſe than in a ma- 
Juty, ritime point of vicw. Now that we had deprived it of its mari- 
o by ume ſtrength, what had we to fear? What advantage was to be 
ither ¶ derived by ſending our troops againſt that country? He defied 
Go- {Miniſters to ſhew that any other effect could be produced ty re- 
louſe Mtaining Holland, even if we obtained poſſeſſion of it, than that of 
jeceſ- retaining a place where our brave countrymen would be ſure to 


blood find their graves. It might be ſaid, perhaps, that the invaſion of 
y an- Holland, when by our firſt exertions we had given the people an 
y was W-Gurance of ſucceſs, would be ſeconded by large bodies of its inhabi- 


tants, and conſequently that in ſueh caſe axrifling force would be 
ſufficient to reſcue them: if the fact ſhould prove ſo, he would not 
liſpute the propoſicion ; but he begged leave to aſk, what circum- 
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perſons in Holland who-wiſhed to throw off their. dependence upon | 
the Government of France was conſiderable ; or that a ſmall force © 
could have any effect in compelling them? 
to free themſelves from the yoke of France? If Miniſters were in 
ſtances, why did they not produce them? 
not bound to give credit to their exiſtence; and they muſt allow * 


him to doubt the fidelity of the reports which had been circulated 
to that effect, eſpecially after he had ſeen ſo large an army of the 


facts, which, it was with regret he obſerved, gave very little hopes of 2 


upon herſelf by ſuch a ſyſtem of expenditure as it rendered neceſ- i 
fary ; and what was the object to be attained? He ſaw none, nor | 
did he think, after the acquitition of the navy, there was the leaſt | 
probability of reaping any farther advantage worthy the riſk of en- 
deavouring to obtain it. Here Mr. T ierney proceeded to calculate 
the preciſe number of men ſent from this country to Holland, com- 
puting them in the whole at ſomething ſhort of 30,000 men, ob- 
ſerving that even with this force no effectual advantage had been 
obtained with reſpect to the main object of the expedition. But it 
had been ſaid, that in the event of reſcuing Holland from the do- 
minion of France, it was neceſſaty that England ſhould take an 
active part. Admitting this, yet was it not taking an aclive part 
when England received into her pay an army of 45,000 Ruſſians, 
excluſive of near 30,000 continental troops before ſubſidized by 
her? Was it neceſſary after this ſhe ſhould ſend 30,000 of her 
own troops, to aſſiſi thoſe already in her pay? and was it not too 
much to aſk Parliament to ſanQion a principle, by which Govern- 
ment would be enabled to keep employed at one time on the Con- 
tinent, at the expence of this country, an army, conſiſting altogether 
of 100,000 men. He then proceeded to calculate the expence of 
ſuch a ſyſtem-of carrying on war, urging the enormity of that ex- 
pendityre as a reaſon why Parliament ſhould pauſe before they ſanc- 
tioned the increaſe of it. He next ſtated, that if he knew the ob- 


Was there any man am 
who would ſay the people of Holland had ſhewn the leaſt diſpoſition 
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poſſeſlion of any documents that tended to prove any ſuch circum- 3 vod tf 


As they did not, he was 4 
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allies joined by ſo few Dutchmen ; after he had feen that above Y tle 1 


fourt<en.or fifteen thouſand of our troops, excluſive of our allies, 
had not been able to effect any material progreſs in the country ; 
and when, after the expenditure of ſo much blood and treaſure, we 


were preciſely in the ſituation. where we had begun. Theſe were 3 ed to 


an op 
ot lik. 
e ſaid 
would 


the expedition being attended with any benefits to this country. n 
But let gentlemen, who were giving their ſanction to ſuch an expe- 'Y Hollan 
dition, contemplate the burdens which England would be taking 
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Y ect of the continuance of the war on the Cofftinent, he ſhould be 
Petter enabled to make up his mind as to the expedieney of it. If 
e was carried on, in order by crippling France to negotiate for peace 
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#ith more fanguine hopes of fuccefs, he could not diſapprove of the 


3 motive; but as far as he had ever been able to collect, he under- 
Mood the ultimate object of it was the overthrow of the French 


overnment. 


Now he begged leave to aſk how the prefent Go- 
ernment could be overthrow 


| in France by killing Dutchmen in 


I Holland ?—(< a laugh”) —He obſerved, that upon ſo grave and 
3 ſerious a ſubject, in which the lives of ſo many were concerned, a 
ittle leſs gaiety would better become the right honourable pentle- 


an oppoſite to him. He thought hs had been ſpeaking a language 
ot likely to have been ſneered at. However they might laugh at what 


ie ſaid, this he was ſure of, that if it did not influence the votes, it 
would meet the ideas of many who heard him. 
ect to be that of altering the Government of France, how could 
that be attained by any ſucceſſes in Holland ? 
it could be produced, even if we were fortunate enough to take 
HFolland, with the Nerherlands, and even get poſſeſſion of the per- 
ons of the five Directors. 


Suppoſing the ob- 


He did not ſee how 


That the overthrow of the French Go-' 
vernment was the object of Ruſſia, he inferred from the declaration 
of war by that power againſt Spain; it was, he ſaid, avowed in 
that declaration, that the object of Ruſſia and her allies was the 
overthrow of the Government of France. Such a declaration from 
Ruſſia became the more'ferious to this country, as ſhe was an ally, 
with whom we aCted in 3 and conſequently whoſe views 
muſt be the ſame as ours. But with the exception of Ruſſia, what 
other Continental Power had Miniſters been able to hire to ſay as 
much? Would the Emperor of Germany fay ſo? Would Mi- 
niſters ſay that the direct object the Emperor of Germany had in 
view was not his own aggrandizement? Would they ſay that he 
was acting in common concert with Great Britain and Ruſſia for 
the overthrow of the French Government. It had been inſinuated 
by gentlemen on the oppoſite fide of the Houſe, as if he had ha an 
hankering fondneſs for a Republican form of Government ; without 
thinking it at all neceſſary to contradict ſuch an affertion, he would 
ſuppoſe, for the fake of argument, that he had not any ſuch par- 
tiality, and that it would be a good thing to overturn the Republican 
Government of France. But could any one believe that this could 
be effected by the power of England and Ruffia ? He next adverted 
to the ſituation of thoſe countries which had been reſcued from the 
dominion of France, obſerving, that with reſpe& to Switzerland and 
— wrefted from them had done * 
OL, X. 1 
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Who could ſay that the dominions of the King of Sardinia had 


W a:wno 

done any more than change hands ? If the power of the King of Sar. 3 —— 
dinia, or any other Prince, was taken from him, what did it ſignify but w 
whether it was taken by the Directory of France, or a Crowned | 4 ſubjec 
Monarch * He obſerved, that the proſpe of overthrowing the 2 
French Government was as diſtant as ever. The object bad been 0 


avowedly declared to France, and the immediate conſequence of it perfes 
had been, that that Government had taken every meaſure of pre- be na 
caution to eounteract the intentions of its enemies. From the in- een 
ſtant the ſpeeches of the right honourable gentleman the Chancellor 4 the pr 
of the Exchequer had been proclaimed to the French Government, 4 think, 
they had proceeded with new vigour to render abortive the threats men 
contained in them; and the ſtronger the meaſures to deſtroy the ode 
French Government, the greater tendency had they had to raiſe up 1 men tt 
friends in France for the protection of it. Under every circum- ; but th 
ſtance, he thought himſelf bound to defire the Houſe to pauſe, be- I 


| ula 
fore they hazarded ſending an additional number of troops to the Jo: ma 
Continent. With reſpect to the principle of the bill, he did mean © operat 
to oppoſe it; but he repeated, that as he could not give his fanQion | 4 it ever 
to the application of the force to be raiſed by the bill, he ſhould feel Þ ereaſec 
no difficulty in negativing its paſſing into a law. He could not ap- ventur 
prove of Miniſters crippling this country by going an with theſe con- | viding 


tinental cruſades—{ Hear ! hear — What, he added, were they, | ca force 
but cruſades ?— What was a cruſade but a vaſt army engaged in an i opinio 
extravagant project? If Miniſters could make out that the object il a diſpe 
for which they had employed ſo vaſt an army was not an extravagant to kn 
one, then he would admit that they were not carrying on a cruſade. render 
He concluded by again ſtating, that, abſtractly conſidered, he did force 
not object to the ſyſtem of incorporating the Militia into the army; Its fiti 
but to the application of that ſyſtem, by ſending the men ſo incor- But of 
porated to the Continent, he, as a Member of Parliament, in the I diſpoſe 
diſcharge of his duty, could not give his aſſent. He was per- Was j 
ſuaded all he could ſay on the ſubject would have but little effect; 
but he, however, felt a ſatisfaction in entering his proteſt againſt a 


meaſure, which he was perſuaded was dangerous and unconſti- ſtrong} 
tutional, 


might 

Mr. SECRETARY AT WAR faid, nobody could contend, Ws a 
from any thing that paſſed in the debate, or that accompanied the MW to anr 
manner in which the meaſure was brought forward, that the honour- WW nity o 
able gentleman, in acceding to it, would thereby pledge himſelf to MW conſta 
the uſe to which it might be hereafter applied. Nothing whatever Wl never 


bad fallen from his right honourable friend who introduced it, to 
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Varant, in the remoteſt degree, any ſuch apprehenſion. When a 
& diſpoſable force was applied for, it might, no doubt, induce an 
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opinion, that it was not without having ſome object in view; 
but when that object was not propoſed, or formed any part of the 
ſubject of conſideration.; when, in ſhort, the very thing propoſed to 


3 be done—the converſion of the Militia into a diſpoſable force— 


was one with which the honourable gentleman expreſſed himſelf 


perfectly ſatisfied, it was ſtrange he ſhould objeQ to what, in fact, 
he had previouſly approved of. There was another concluſion, 
a 2 equally unwarrantable, attempted to be drawn from the propoſal of 
Z the preſent meaſure. The honourable gentleman was pleaſed to 


WF think, that it could be only the reſult of the difficulty of procuring 


men for the regular ſervice, and therefore only an extraordinary 
mode of recruiting. That there was a great difficulty. in finding 
men to fill or augment the troops of the line, he readily admitted; 
but this was not in conſequence of a waſte of men, or any defect of 


population; it was owing to the ſtate of the country which obliged it 


| to maintain two armies—one for defence, and the other for offenſive 
operations. That the population of the country was greater than 


it ever had been, no man could diſpute ; but till, however in- 


1 | creaſed, it was not ſufficient to furniſh two armies. So far he had 


ventured to obſerve on the neceſſity and policy of this mode of pro- 
viding a diſpoſable force ; but with reſpe& to the advantages of ſuch 
a force, when obtained, he thought there would be no difference of 
opinion, becauſe he could not conceive that any body could object to 
a diſpoſable force, though not to be diſpoſed of. He ſhould be glad 
to know what there was in the quality of a diſpoſable force which 
rendered it leſs deſirable than one that was not ſo. A diſpoſable 
force was equally applicable to offenſive and defenſive operations. 
Its fitneſs for the one caſe did not affect its aptitude for the other, 
But of what uſe, it might be aſked, was this diſpoſable force, if not 
diſpoſed of? Was it nothing to poſſeſs ſtrength without ufing it? 
Was it nothing to awe the enemy by a force, from which, without 
their own aggreſſion on our coaſts, they hitherto conſidered them- 
ſelves ſecure? Now, as to a purely defenſive war, the courſe ſo 
ſtrongly urged by the honourable gentleman ; a people, he admitted, 
might be reduced to that ſituation, but ſtill he muſt contend that it 
was a very diſadvantageous one, for in war the moſt effectual way 
to annoy the enemy was, inſtead of patiently waiting until opportu- 
nity or advantage prompted him to attack, to be, on the contrary, 
conſtantly attacking him. In a defenſive war, the parties were 
never on equal terms. It was preciſeiy that ſort of conteſt, 
 OUbitu pulſas T vapula tantum, 
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where ane man ſtrikes and the other bears all the blows. Yet this 
was the ſpecies of war ſo highly approved of, in which we were to 
ſubmit tamely to attack whenever the enemy choſe to make it. The 
preſent, however, he contended, was not merely a defenſive war, and 
therefore the neceſlity of having a diſpoſable force became too apparent 
to require farther obſervation, He would now advert to the argu- 
ment of the honourable gentleman, in which he ſaid, © Let Eng- 


land lock herſelf up within her own ſhores, and leave the Powers on 4 


the Continent to fight their own battles.” He begged pardon if he 
did nat ſtate the words correctly; he believed, indeed, the honour- 
able gentleman added, as ſhe had hitherto done, by the efforts of 
her navy, and by granting ſubſidies to foreign ſtates.” He was 


alſo pleaſed to give her credit for offenſive operations, ſo far as re- A | 
ſpeed the taking of the Helder ; and having thus defined the pan Y 


he would have the country to confine herſelf to, he aſked, was not 
this a fair ſhare ? 
policy. 
on foot, to which each was to ſubſcribe a certain portion without 
reſpect to his relative means and ability. It was, if he might be 


permitted to uſe a vulgar expreſſion, the aptneſs of which may bone. ; 


times compenſate for its coarſeneſs, like „ cabbaging from our own 


coat.” By cutting our cloth ſcantily, we were only cutting away 
the means of our own defence. 


muſt ultimately defeat its own views? But the honourable gentle- 
man had alſo ſaid, we poſſeſs the command of the ſeas, and there- 
fore let our offenſive operations be confined to that element. The 


command of the ſeas was, no doubt, as eſſential to our undertaking, | 


but was not alone ſufficient to reſtore Europe to the ſtate from wich 
ſhe was pulled down by the tyranny and arms of the French Re- 
public. To confine our operations to the ſeas was, in fact, little 
leſs than to limit us to defenſive meaſures. However triumphant 
our ſhips might ride on the ocean, they could not touch the enemy, 
unleſs they thought fit to come forth with their fleets to meet us. 
The queſtion then was, were we ſo circumſtanced as to be perfectly 
ſafe and free from the remoteſt apprehenſion of danger, while there 
was a Republic in France, with the power it now or lately pofleſſed, 
unreſtrained by any offenſive operation on our part in the « xecution 
of its deſigm againſt us and all Eure? However great he confidercd 
our ſtrength and ſecurity, he was c-rtain nobody could maintain the 
affirmative of this propoſition. For the urmeſt our fleets could 
effect, he would refer to the late glorious and heroic achievement of 
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This he conceived was a narrow and illiberal | * 
It was adviſing, as if there were a ſort of contribution ſet 


If then we cheated ourſelves, if 
we curtailed and eribbed from our means of defence, what was the 


policy recommended, but a narrow and ungenerous ſyſtem, which 
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. Sidney Smith. What could his ſhips with all their ſkill'and 
Proweſs have done at Acre, if the burning zeal and ardour of- his 
ind had not carried that gallant officer out of his ſhips. Had he 
ot engaged 
een ſaved? And had Buonaparte advanced through Syria and pro- 
Peeded againſt Europe, to endanger perhaps again our ally the Em- 
Peror even at Vienna, would this have no effect on the ſafety of 


in a moſt heroic enterprize on land, would Acre have 


ngland? Was this, then, doing nothing for the defence of the 


*Fountry? And, looking at this wonderful exploit, was it poſſible 
Pot to ſee how effential, with all our advantages, offenſive opera- 
Rions on land as well as ſea muſt be to our ſafety ? This, however, 
as a larger queſtion than he had now either time or opportunity to 
nter into. 
ent himſelf with obſerving generally, that no man of plain ſenſe, 
Faking a full, fair, and liberal view of the country, and the means 
eſſential for its ſafety and proſperity, could give into the idea that 
1 we ought not to engage as far as poſſible in our endeavours to repreſs 
the power of France, and effect the deliverance of Europe. We 
ſhould therefore contribute our efforts in deciding the fate of Europe, 
ſo far at leaſt as might be neceſſary to our own ſafety; for nobody 


He would, therefore, on this part of the ſubject, con- 


could ſay that we were ſafe formerly, when the power and influence 
of France were undiminiſhed ; or that we would be now ſafe, were 


W ſhe to recover what ſhe lately poſſeſſed, but of which ſhe was de- 


prived by the aid of Britiſh co-operation, in concert with the efforts 
of our allies. This he thought might be deemed ſufficient, on the 
immediate queſtion before the Houſe ; but the honourable gentle. 
man was pleaſed to introduce another topic, and adverted to the ob- 
ject of the war, though certainly extraneous to the ſubje& of debate. 
On this point, therefore, he would take this opportunity to ſet the 
honourable gentleman right, as he ſeemed to have miſconceived the 
ſentiments of him and his friends, ſo far as they had declared 
themſclves on the ſubject. He was deſirous to recolle& the identi- 
cal expreſſion of the honourable gentleman, that he might ſtate it 
fairly. The ſubſtance of it, he believed, however, correctly was, 
that the reduction of France was not the. object of His Majeſty's 
Miniſters, but the total overthrow and deſtruction of the French 
Government. On this ſubject, he had more than onee declared 
his opinion; and, therefore, the honoufable gentleman muſt have 
forgot that he had already repeated, that neither the one or the 
other, but that both were his object, and the object of thoſe with 
whom he acted. But though theſe were their objects, it did not 
follow that the war muſt be earried on until they ſhould be attained 
under all poſſible circumſtances and contingeneies. He had puſhed 


France were likely to enjoy moſt happineſs and proſperity under a 
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theſe principles himſelf as far as any body, but he never went the 

length of pledging the country to fuch an unqualified in 

Undoubtedly, the reſtoration of Monarchy in France was a con. 

ſummation devoutly to be wiſhed for ;” but, however deſirable fl 'F 
an end, or, however laudable the efforts employed to effect it, bobo 
could anſwer for its completion, becauſe nobody could undertake Mr. 
that the people of France would like it. Nobody was more ſenſi. g for t 
ble than himſelf of the impoſſibility of forcing a Government on a Wtending 
country, againſt the will of its inhabitants. To force a Govern. 9 Eee for \ 
ment on a people, contrary to their habits and diſpoſitions, and to dress 
which they were hoſtile in ſentiment, was impracticable; and wih ode 
ſuch a conſciouſneſs about him, he muſt be the firſt to condemn W'nciplc 
fuch an attempt. The honourable gentleman and he were, there. He muſt 
fore, agreed in the principle, and perſectly at iſſue upon the fact. 4 ilitia 
To remove all miſunderſtanding, he would now fay, that no power, Woking 

whatever its nature or extent, allied or ſingle, could compel France rward, 
to accept a Monarchy againſt the will of her people ; but his firm 9 givinz 
perſuaſion, at the ſame time, was, that the people of France did oops o 
really wiſh for it; and therefore it was that he hoped for its com- Way in- 
pletion. The honourable gentleman, or his friends at leaſt, ſeemed Mr. 
to have a tenderneſs for the Republic ; they wiſhed for the eſta- ens to 

bliſhment of the Republic, one and indivifible ; and the argument Mur glor 
by which they ſupported their oppoſition to any attempt againſt the JF bole oi 
Republic reſolved itſelf into this, that the Government of F rance | * Holl 
was a thing beyond our concern as a ſeparate, independent nation, be a 
and that ours was a purely Engliſh intereſt, to which every inter- 82 th 
ference with the internal affairs of others was totally foreign. Now, ly ap 
he would tell theſe gentlemen, as an Engliſhman, judging purely t hav, 
from Engliſh views, and actuated by as fincere a regard for Engliſh ee us 

intereſt as any of them, that there was nothing ſo defirable, or likely ion h 
to contribute to Engliſh intereſt, as the reſtoration of Monarchy in Mr. 

France. He did not, therefore, conſider whether the people of M"'® the 


ance o 


I ple gent 
4 ould be 
would 
ad, ane 
im in a1 


Republican or a Monarchical form of Government; nor could the 
gentlemen, who would confine us to Engliſh intereſt, conſiſtently 
plead any ſuch conſiderations. As an Engliſhman, well knowing 
that the reſtoration of Monarchy in France muſt be defirable to.this 
country, on that ground alone, without any conſequent advantages 
from ſuch an event to the people of France themſelves, he muſt 
wiſh for it. He begged pardon for troubling the Houſe fo long 
on a ſubject that might be conſidered irrelevant. As to the real 
queſtion, it iay in a narrow compaſs, and the honourable gentle- 
man's argument might be anſwered in a few words. The honour- 
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Windham) had touched on the general object of the war. He ſaid, 
that the reſtoration of Monarchy in France, however deſirable, og 
not to be atempted, unleſs the majority of the people were in favour i 


EPT. 

oper | 
editiot 
ruſſia, 


of ſuch a change. Now he had no doubt, but the candour and con. MMlative 
fiſtency of the right honourable gentleman would apply the ame 3 woul 
principle to Holland. It had been allowed from the beginning, ons of 
that, in our views reſpeQing Holland, conqueſt was not the objec Pontry 
but the deliverance of that country from the power and influence of ; pn of 
the French Republic. This avowal certainly implied a confidence Muſſia 
that the majority of the people were anxious to be delivered from Me exp 
the fituation from which it was propoſed to relieve them. Non, 5 co. 
from the firſt moment in which we embarked in this enterpriſe, | F both 
what manifeſtation had we of ſuch a deſire on their part, except the ¶ re in 
ſingle inſtance of the ſurrender of their fleet? This, too, was the Pat thi 
reſult of a mutiny ; and, however he might rejoice in the event, he ¶ould 

could wiſh it had been effected in ſome other way. From whence ourly 

this mutiny aroſe, whether from treachery, cowardice, corruption, Ended 

or diſlike to their Government, not having the means of informa- Mr. 
tion, he was not capable to decide. The reſult, however, was an ords, 

indiſpofition an the part of the Dutch ſailors to fight our brave tars, More a! 
and their fleet was accordingly taken. But, admitting that this O] co 
conduct was not in any manner influenced by the approved valour of Wc veran 
our ſeamen and the dread of reſiſtance, there were many circumſtances Honour 
which diminiſhed the weight that would otherwiſe attach to it. r likel 
There was a great difference between the ſituation of the Dutch O-. 1 
ſeamen and the people under the Government from which it was {Wlanncc 
propoſed to deliver them. The conduct, therefore, of the ſeamen, ace it 

whatever it might be, could not be aſſumed as a manifeſtation of {ſucceſs 
the ſentiments of the people reſiding in the interior of the country, Mrincipl 
Their fituations were totally different, and therefore their cauſes of admit 
complaint againſt the exiſting Government might be totally diſtinct. We co-c 
But when this example ſet by the Dutch ſeamen had not enouraged In ſuch 


their countrymen to follow i it, fill leſs could it be regarded as a ma- Ne the | 
nifcſtation of a diſpoſition in the majority of the people in favour f miſc 
of our enterpriſe. Miniſters, he allowed, could not now enter into a ¶ xtent 
detail of all the circumſtances on which they may have enterrained, {Wiready 
or ſtill entertained, ſuch hopes. It muſt be preſumed, that without Would | 
ſuch hopes they would not have embarked in ſuch an undertaking, flame 
They acted under a great reſponſibility. But till he muſt ſay, that hat ha 
if they had not grounds to juſtify a ſtrong conviRion that the peo- {Wourab! 
ple of Holland were favourably diſpoſed to our views, the enterpriſe rad the 
ſhould never have been attempted, or, at all events, ſhould be now {ikely t. 
abandoned. There was another ſubject to which he conceived it {Wilcoura 
Vo 
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oper to allude, as forming a part of the ground on which the ex- 

edition to Holland was undertaken. He meant the neutrality of | 
ruſſia, This was a ſubject by no means new: it formed a ſpe- 
lative point from the moment the bufineſs was firſt ſet on foot ; and 

would aſk, whether Miniſters had not the moſt ſanguine expecta- 
ons of the co-operation of Pruſſia in their project reſpecling that 
duntry? The co-operation of Pruſſia he conſidered the ſine gu 
1 of its ſucceſs, and that, without if, the aid of the Emperor of 
uſſia was nothing. In this conſiſted the whole myſtery. If then 
e expedition was undertaken with the hope of the aid of Pruſſia, 

d co-operation of the Dutch, and that we have been diſappointed ' 

both, he hoped no falſe ſhame would induce Miniſters to perſe- 
re in ſuch an undertaking ; or, if they ſhould attempt to do ſo, 
at this Houſe would interpoſe its authority to reſtrain them. He 
ould not, however, preſs the ſubjeR farther now, as we might 
ourly expect freſh intelligence from that country, and as he in- 
ended to reſume it on an early day. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT faid—Sir, I rife only to ſpeak a few 
ords, particularly as the honourable gentleman fays he will enter 
ore at large into the ſubject on another day. I ſhall therefore 
ow confine myſelf to an obſervation or two with reſpect to our per- 
verance in an enterpriſe for the deliverance of Holland. The 
onourable gentleman aſſumes it as a principle, that it is not right, 
r likely to prove ſucceſsful, without the co-operation of Pruſſia. 
Now I take this opportunity of declaring, that this enterpriſe was 
lanned on a ſcale of ſuch magnitude and extent as was intended to 
lace it independent of Pruſſia, and ſhew that we could command 
cceſs without being indebtcd for it to her co-operation. As to the 

rinciple of the impolicy of forcing a Government upon any country, 
admit it to be true, and what never ſhould be attempted, without 
he co-operation of the people.” How far we are, or are not juſtified 
n ſuch expectation in Holland, I ſhall not ſay. Whatever may 
e the reſult, there is-no danger of ſhame or mortified feeling in caſe 
f miſcarriage. If we ſhould not be able to ſucceed to the full 
xtent of our expectation, the matchleſs, the glorious achievement 
Iready performed will be a full cqmpenſation. That reſult alone 
vould be ſufficient to juſtify the preamble of the bill, to kindle and 
nflame the zeal of the Houſe, and ſtimulate it to adopt a meaſure 
hat has already proved ſo ſucceſsful. However, therefore, the ho- 
ourable gentleman, while profeſſing to avoid any thing that might 
ad the country to deſpond, may have adopted a ſtyle of argument 
tkely to produce the effect he deprecates, nothing has happencd to 
* us in the undertaking. With regard to ſuch intelligence 
OL, X. 
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as we may have received, the honourable gentleman, by admitting 
the impropriety of diſcuſſing it, has ſaved me the trouble of ſtating 
the reaſons which render ſuch a diſcuſſion improper. But from 
whatever ſources this intelligence is derived, and whatever depen. i 4 
dence is to be placed upon it, F am fortified with a better and more j 
uſeful knowledge—the knowledge of human nature; the knowledge 
that there is no country on earth that has groaned and ſmarted be- I 
neath French Government and French Fraternity, that muſt not | 4 oond 
figh and pant for its deliverance ; therefore, unleſs Dutchmen have 3 ppoſi 
loſt all the feelings of nature, we muſt have friends, if not in the . , 
arms, in the hearts. and bofoms of the people. But to thoſe, abo] IS 
make no allowance for the various cauſes which may for the moment 3 hou 
reſtrain theſe feelings from breaking forth, is it nothing, that-in the en 7 
portion of land we have yet occupied, a portion, I admit, of no 


great extent, we find joy beaming on every countenance, and every xcep 
individual congratulating us as friends and deliverers? If we know he a 
this to be the caſe, why ſhall we from an impatient feeling, from 2 ſenſe 

delay of a few days in the completion of a glorious achievement, the MEE 


magnitude of which might require as many months, tet our hopes ee 
fink, and fuffer ourſelves to deſpond * An honourable gentleman OP 
fays, he does not with to excite deſpondency ; but had he wiſhed to work 
do ſo, he could not have ſelected topics more calculated to produce Wow 
the effect thin thoſe he has choſen. He ſays, that we are to pauſe, 
He tells us, we could only ſupply. men by an unexampled mode of 
recruiting ; and money, by an unexampled mode of finance. He Fours 
admits this difficulty of raiſing men does not ariſe from a waſte of tie 
blood, but from that zeal and fpirit now locked up in the Militia _ 
from active ſervice, and panting to be let looſe. It is this which ey 
impedes the recruiting for regular ſervice, ' Why, then, what is this ty 
unexampled mode. of recruiting which we have diſcovered, but a 1 
rapid mode of eollecting a body of men ready diſeiplined, and equal as 
in proweſs and ſpirit to the. moſt veteran corps? And as to the un- oo 
exampled mode of finance, what is it, but that, after encountering bill, t 
difficulties in the old mode, by many deemed inſurmountable, ue. _ 
have diſcovered a new one for ſupplying our expences, on ſuch an $7232 
improved principle, that now, in the 7th year of the war, we find E 


ample reſources, accompanied with all the flattering circumſtances - the 
the moſt ſanguine could expect in peace—increafing trade, wealth, 2 


and proſperity? Sir, I beg pardon for troubling the Houſe ſo M 
long; but I own nothing touches me more than when I ſee it in- k 


fitted, on weak and inſutkcient grounds, that we ſhould abandon the _— 
conteſt in which we are engaged, at a moment when better hopes may 
be entertained than at any tune ſince its beginning, 
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The bill was then ordered to be brought up, was read a firſt 
ime, and ordered to be read a ſecond time on the following day. 


Friday, September 27. 
Mr. Secretary DUNDAS moved the order of the day, for the 


cond reading of the Militia bill, which was agreed to without any 


ppoſition. He then moved that it ſhould be committed. 
Mr. NICHOLLS faid he did not mean to oppoſe the bill, or to 
i to the Government having an additional diſpoſable force. 
hough he was convinced of the calamities incident to the carrying 
n war, yet he did not object to carry on the preſent war, if it was 
abſolutely neceſſary. He ſaw no probability of its termination, 
xcept in the event of his Majeſty's Miniſters being convinced that 
the attainment of its object was impraQticable, and that their good 
ſenſe would induce them to abandon it. With reſpect to the Se- 
retary at War, he was perſuaded he was not ſo void of i integrity as 
to purſue a conteſt, the object of which was impraQticable. As 
to certain of his colleagues, he was aware that they had expreſſed 
their opinions that this was bellum ad internecinem. Having made 
theſe obſervations, he ſtated that he had been in France in the year 
1789, at which time he was on terms of intimacy with the Abbe 
Raynal. He faid he was led to obſerve the diſpoſitions of the 
Avicats and Economiſts : that the latter deſired the improvement of 
agriculture and commerce, and with that view wiſhed for the de- 
ſtruction of the feudal ſyſtem, and the nobleſſe. The Abbe Raynal 
had obſerved to him, that the conteſt between the people and the 
nobleſſe was as 23,700,000 to 300, ooo. He was proceeding in 
this ſtrain of obſervation, when 

Mr. SPEAKER aſked him, whether he thought it poſſible his 
ohſervations could apply to a queſtion as to the commitment of a 
bill, to which he had ſaid he had not the leaſt objeQion ? 

Mr. SECRETARY AT WAR began. to anſwer the obſerva- 
tion of the laſt Speaker reſpecting the preſent war having been ſtated 
to be a war ad inlernecinem; but obſerved, that he could not reply 
to the honourable gentleman, without being liable to the interrup- 
tion of the Speaker for irregularity ; and, * he would defer 
his obſervations till a future period. 

Mr. NICHOLLS explained: after which the bill was com- 
mitted for the Monday following. 
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Monday, September 30. in L. 
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Colonel GASCOYNE aid, he held a petition of a nature that WW gent! 


called for the attention of the Houſe in an extraordinary degree; it WW ſugar 
came from the merchants of Liverpool and Lancaſter, who ſtated iſ been 
themſelves to be under circumſtances of embarraſſment, on account, ¶ kind 
he obſerved, of the very great failures at Hamburgh. He ſaid he any 
could not clearly account for this embarraſſment, but it was a gene- WW have 
rally received opinion that it aroſe out of the late failures in Ham- trade 
burgh. Ia the Weſt-India iſlands he ſaid the merchants had been WA but 
under the neceſſity of giving much longer credit than uſual, and the WF fore! 
debts now due to them could not all be collected in with the diſ- \ the. 


patch to which they had looked, and this made it impoſſible for like 


them, in their turns, to ſulfil all their engagements punctually as he 
they had been accuſtomed to do. Their trade was alſo very wack 1 por: 
enlarged fince hoſtilities had commenced between France and Ame- plat 
rica, of which the returns were not vet made, and this was another Th 
fource of the temporary embarraſſment, although it would producc =_ am 
ultimate profit to the petitioners. to! 
The object of this petition was to have the fanQion of Parlia- | | 
ment to a ſmall temporary loan; and they were aware that the mere pra 
ſanction of the Houſe to their propoſal would in a great meaſure do 
away the evil of which they had now to complain. EXC 
He did not conceive that there could be any objection to this or 
meaſure, after he had ſtated the circumſtances of the petitioners ; ſee 
but as ſome might think it ſtrange that this application ſhould come 
from Liverpool and Lancaſter rather than any other place, it was an 
neceffary that he ſhould ſtate that the buſineſs of theſe merchants eh 
was different from thoſe of London the latter being mere agents | 
for the Weſt-India planters ; the former being both great exporters thi 
and importers of goods and manufaQures, &e. In the courſe of ſe] 
their trade they had given bills which were now about to become th 
due, and for the diſcharge of which they were not at preſent pro- 
vided. The ſum, for which they requeſted the ſanction of Parlia- t 
ment to a plan for the payment of, was very ſmall, in compariſon of w 
the property they poſſeſſed, it being only about half a million for Li- Vs 
verpool and Lancaſter together ; whereas it could be proved, from 
the cuſtomhouſe books and other documents, which could have 1 n 
deception in them, that there was , property to the amount of two p 
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millions and an half i in the poſſeſſion of the merchants of Lives: 


pool only. 
The queſtion now before the Houſe was not, whether the price 


1 of ſugar ſhould be lowered, but whether the Weſt- India merchants 


in Liverpool and Lancaſter ſhould be enabled to live and carry on 


$ their trade through this temporary difficulty. He knew that ſome 


gentlemen might obſerve that very large fortunes had been made by 
ſugar merchants: he admitted that ſome handſome fortunes had 
been made in that trade; but in conſidering all ſubjects of this 
kind it ſhould never ˖ be forgotten that a large capital embarked in 
any buſineſs ought to produce large returns ; and ſuch he believed to 
He then obſerved that the 
trade of the preſent year was much larger than it had been laſt year ; 
but that, owing to circumſtances which could not eafily have been 
foreſeen, the petitioners could not immmediately avail themſelves of 
the value of the property they had in hand. It might be ſaid that ſugar, 


I like other articles, might be left to find its level at the market; but that, 


he was confident, would not anſwer the purpoſe, as this was a tem- 
porary preſſure ; and nothing but the ſanction of Parliament to a 
plan which the petitioners had in view, would anſwer the purpoſe. 
Their object was to obtain leave to iſſue Exchequer bills to a limited 
amount and a limited time. He therefore now moved for leave 
to bring up the petition. ' [=> | 

Mr. SPEAKER defired the honourable Member to ſtate the 
prayer of the petition. 

He ſtated it to be, that the petitioners might * leave to iſſue 
exchequer bills to a limited amount, and for a time to be limited; 
or that they might have ſuch other relief as to the Houſe mould 
ſeem meet. 

Mr. SPEAKER aſked, if the propoſition ſtated in the petition, 
and which was prayed for, was ſuch as might eventually bring a 
charge upon the public ? 

Colonel GASCOYNE ſaid, there was no chance of that; for 
the whole reſponſibility would be caſt upon the merchants them- 
ſelves, whoſe property was moſt abundantly ſufficient, not only for 
this, but for ten times the amount. - 

Mr. SPEAKER faid, that if, in the event of the merchants pe- 
titioners not being able to make good their engagement, the publie 
was propoſed to be anſwerable, this petition could not be received 
without a recommendation from the Crown. 

Colonel GASCOYNE obſerved, that after the ſale of the goods 
now aCtually_in the hands of the petitioners, the ſurplus, after the 
payment of all their engagements, would be immenſe. 
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"A 
Mr. SPEAKER ſaid, that ſtill, if in any event, after theſe ſales, 3 Mr. 
any failure ſhould happen, and that in the event of ſuch failure it | 4 he Cr 
was propoſed the public ſhould become reſponſible, it was abſolutely 3 Mr. 
neceſſary, before the petition could be received, that there ſhould be 4 The 
a recommendation from the Crown. Lomm 
Mr. Chancellor PIT T ſaid, it was certainly-neceſſary in point | Mr. 
of form in this caſe that there ſhould be a recommendation from the imilar 
Crown ; but it was form merely ; becauſe, as had been accurately pnd me 
ſtated by the honourable gentleman who propoſed to preſent the pe- he nec 
tition, there could be no riſk to the public by aſſenting to the hem at 
prayer of it, ſince the goods intended to be pledged as a ſecurity for effatio! 
it were upwards of four times the amount in value of the money to hich 1 
be advanced; in addition to which, if any addition were neceſſary, t preſe 
there were the names of merchants ſo reſpedtable of themſelves as ho 
to leave very little dowbt upon the ſecurity in this caſe. * 
He did not enter into any particulars, nor deliver any binding WF" ſta 
opinion upon the ſubject now before the Houſe, conſidered in the ned. 
light of a general propoſition ; and on the firſt view of ſuch a thing A ould 
he ſhould be very averſe to giving the credit of the public to the ſol- _—_— 
vency or the prudence of adventuring individuals : but he had con- my ſt 
ſidered this caſe a good deal, and he thought it one in which the hich | 
public might interfere with ſafety and propriety ; and the Houſe ight. 
would be the more inclined to that opinion, as the caſe of the peti- he H. 
tioners did not ariſe out of any raſh ſpeculations of their own ; but Mr. 
they had laid in unuſually large crops in the hope of ſelling much he Cr 
upon the Centinent, but which proſpe& had been impeded by ſud- nokia 
den failures in one part of it, and alſo by the preſent poſture of the 
political affairs in another part of the Continent, but which he Mr. 
BICUIN 


hoped would ſoon turn out favourable to this country. Under 
theſe circumſtances he ſhould hope this petition would be reccived. r the 
Mr. BUXTON ſaid, that this matter was of rather a novel na- at 


ture. He confeſſed, that after ſuch a price as ſugars had borne, mee 
and for fo long a time, he could hardly expe& that ſuch an appli- omg 
cation as this ſhould be made for the relief of Sugar Dealers. Spe- Mr 
culations of this kind in general ſhould be left to find their own MW * * 
level, and therefore if he gave way to this particular cafe on account lie 
of the ſpecial circumftances of it, he hoped it would not be quoted = of 
as a precedent. Merchants were not to expeQt theſe aids as of 1 


courſe, any more than any other claſs of men; he ſaid this the 
rather becauſe it was obſervable the landed intereſt of this country 
never had any ſuch aſſiſtance. He hoped that, if this favour was 


to be granted to the merchants it was not to become a common 
practice, 
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Mr. SPEAKER aſked, if there was any —— from 


he Crown? 
Mr. Chancellor PIT T anſwered in the affirmative. 
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el 
56 F The petition was then brought up, read, and referred to a Select 
4 ommittee. 
int Mr. LUSHINGTON ſaid, he had a petition, grounded upon 
the imilar circumſtances. It was a petition on the part of the planters 


und merchants of Grenada and St. Vincent's. They were under 


tely 
pe⸗ he neceſſity of coming to the Houſe for relief. The preſſure on 
the oem at preſent was ſuch as they could not ſupport. "This aroſe from a 


eſſation of the ſale of thoſe articles of Weſt-India produce, from 
hich they derived their livelihood. This, he obſerved, although 
t preſent an inconvenience, aroſe from a cauſe which we ought not 
regard with regret ; for it aroſe chiefly from the preſſure which 
as. made upon the frontier of the enemy, and alfo from the pre- 
ent ſtate of Holland, a trade with which he hoped would ſoon be 


din 

3 Neened. Upon thele grounds the petitioners hoped the Houſe 
hing FF ould take upon itſelf the conſideration of their cafe, and afford 
ſol. em relief. The petition ſtated the names of the petitioners, and 


en ſtated that ſeveral inſtalments of a loan were due from them, 


con- 
the hich at preſent they were unable to. pay ; and praying that they 
ond iglit have farther time for that purpoſe, and have ſuch relief as to 


he Houſe ſhould feem meet. 


ti- 

1 Mr. SPEAKER aſked, if there was any recommendation from 
et he Crown ? Being anſwered in the affirmative, the queſtion was 
ſud- ut, and the petition was brought ap, read, and ordered to be laid 
** the table. 

1 5 Mr. Chancellor PIT T faid, that owing to very unfavourable 
Inger Ircumitances with regard to the harveſt, it was thought adviſable 
rey Ir the preſent to ſtop diſtilleries in Scotland, He therefore moved, 
18 at leave be given to bring in a bill to prohibit, for a time to be 
vorne, mited, the making of Low Wines, Spirits, &c. in Scotland. 
appli- Tranted, 


Spe- Mr. Secretary DUNDAS moved the order of the day, which 
- vw » £9 into a Committee of the whole Houſe on the bill for 
TRIM abling His Majeſty to accept of the ſervices of an additional num- 


quoted er of the Militia as may voluntarily offer to ſerve, under certain 
ltriftions, &c. 


The order of the day being read, 
Mr. Secretary DUNDAS moved, That the Speaker do now 


ave the chair. | 
Mr. JONES aid, he was not an enemy to the bill now before 


e Houſe ; if he was, he ſhould have ſaid ſo at the time a motion 
i made for leave to bring it in. He did not wiſh for any delay 


* 
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in this buſineſs ; if he did, he ſhould have avowed it, and not have i 
ſhrunk from the ſtatement of it. He thought Miniſters entitled to 

praiſe for planning the capture of the Dutch fleet; he wiſhed as 
much as any man could wiſh for the deliverance of Holland., He 
thanked every officer, ſeaman, and ſoldier concerned in the .expedi- 
tion; they had done all that human beings could do, but they 
could not ſurmount impoſſibilities ; and, without a co-operation of 
the Dutch people, he was afraid that our troops, brave as they were, 
muſt be ſacrificed. He wiſhed for the deliverance of the Dutch 
people; but without efforts on their own part, we could never accom- 
pliſh that object. He wiſhed not only the deliverance of Holland, 
but of every country and territory that was now groaning under the 
galling, degrading, odious, infamous yoke of the French Republic. 
He wiſhed all people free from the deteſtable ſlavery of France; 
France, whoſe name was only to be written in blood. He did not 
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ö wiſh to ſpeak unworthily of our enemies, but France had been a _— 
j prey to ſucceſſive and ſucceſsful tyrants, and had now her diQator | Sg 
y | Sieyes. But to return, he thought that this bill might be a mea- * 
| ſure of neceſſity, and therefore, although he lamented that neceſſity, tend; 
\ he could not oppoſe it. muſt 
i Doctor LAWRENCE ſaid that the bill appeared to him in its the q 
i preſent form hoſtile to a principle which he looked upon as ſacred ; 8 
but as it might be altered in the Committee ſo as to do away the Yeh 
objection he had to it, in the fame manner as had been done in ng 


another bill, although the objeQion was an objection upon the prin- 


ciple, for an amendment might be of a kind ſo materia} as to alter Bob 
even the principle ; as theſe points, he ſaid, might be thus ſettled, E 
he ſhould not oppoſe the motion for going into a Committee on the Hy 
bill, but he ſhould oppoſc the whole of it on the third reading, if it bs 
appeared then, as it did now, to him, to intrench upon a ſacred juſt? 
principle which he thought it was the duty of the Houſe to WE 
ſupport. - whie 

Mr. I. H. ADDINGTON ſaid that we obtained the Dutch me 
fleet under the moſt ſolemn engagement to protect and preſerve it I bein: 


for its lawful Sovereign ; and we embarked in this expedition under ¶ ever 
the confident, and, he truſted, a well-founded hope, that the people nde 
of Holland might be brought to the ſtandard of loyalty, to its legi- 


of 1X 
timate Prince; an end not yet accompliſhed, but towards the at- 


our 
tainment of which the preſent was one of the meaſures which were * 
thought adviſable. We took the fleet for the legitimate Prince Dru; 
and Sovereign of Holland; we promiſed our exertions to reſtore to tryin 
him the provinces ; and ſhould we now ſtop ſhort upon the capture ables 


of the Dutch fleet? Ie ſhould be forry to apply to Adminiſtra- v 
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tion any unjuſtifiablce pithet ; but he could not help ſaying, the ſtop» 
ping ſuddenly ſhort after the capture of the Dutch fleet would be a 
ſpecies of political ſwindling of which he thought His Majeity's 
Miniſters incapable, and would be a conduct that would be highly 
injurious to the honour of this country. 

Mr. JONES ſaid he had no doubt but that His Majeſty's 


_ Miniſters would take care not to act improperly by the. Stadtholder. 

Mr. TIERNEY thought the language of the honourable gentle- 
rot man who ſpoke laſt bur one rather alarming. If we were at all 
re events to perſiſt in the reſtoration of Holland to its lawful Sovereign, 
K and are to be called ſwindlers if we do not, our caſe is a very hard 
2 one. For his part he was ſatisfied with the capture of the Dutch 
blie. fleet; but the honourable gentleman made much more- of it, and 
"ul ſcemed to infiſt on our going on for the capture of Holland at all 


events. He ſhould wiſh to underſtand the terms under which we 
have taken that fleet. Was it a condition in the ſurrender of that 
fleet, that we were at all events to purſue the attempt of reſtoring 
the former Government of Holland? 

Mr. Chancellor PITT aid, that if there had been any * at- 
tehding the ſurrender of the Dutch fleet, upon any tate reaſons, it 
mult be obvious that in that Houſe there could be no anſwer given to 
the queſtion juſt put by the honourable gentleman ; but the truth of 
the matter was, that no agreement of any ſuch ſort was entered into 
between thoſe who, on the part of this country, captured that fleet, 
and thoſe by whom it was ſurrendered ; we were under no ſuch 
engagement as the honourable. gentleman alluded to ; neither did 
his honourable friend, he was confident, mean to ſay, that we were 
at all events and hazards to procure the emancipation of al! Hol- 
land from the French yoke, and to reftore i its legitimate Government ; 
his honourable friend had no ſuch meaning, nor could his words 


aered juſtify any ſuch inferenee; he had, indeed, expreſſed a ſentiment 
5 to which every Member in the Houſe, he truſted, would approve of; 
x which, in ſubſtance, was this that if we tcok the Dutch fleet under 
Jutch the promiſe to reſtore it to its legitimate Sovercign, and the fleet 
e it being at our diſpoſal, and we afterwards uſed no endeavours what- 
under ever to reſtore the lawful Government of Holland, but ſhould fud- 
xople denly ſtop after we had gained our own ends, we mig cht be accuſed 
legt- of political ſwindling ; but how did this apply ? It it applied to 
e at- our being bound at all events to purſue the plan of the reſtoration of 
_ the Government of Holland, however difficult, impracticable or im- 
prudent the attempt that we ſhould run all riſks and hazards too in 

N trying to accompliſh it, then, indeed, the obſervation of the honour- 
iure able gentleman would have been juſt; but the ſentiment of his honoure 
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able friend was no more than that, he truſted, of the Houſe at lame; 
it was only that we were bound in point of honour and conſcience 
to uſe ſuch endeavours to reftore that country to its lawful Govern- 
ment as are agreeable to the rules of war and the principles of pru- 
dence—and now that he was upon the ſubject, he would juſt add, 
chat he thought that could not be obtained without the co. operation 
of the people of Holland; and to add farther, that not only many 
things had paſſed to ſhew that expectation to be well founded in 
its firſt formation, but that up to the preſent moment that expecta- 
tion has been ſtrongly confirmed ; and alfo that we have accounts 
Face the ſubject was laſt diſcuſſed in that Houſe, of the operations of 
the army as well as the operations of our fleet, which went ſtrongly 
to confirm that opinion and that expeRation. In a very ſhort time 
* after the approach of our arms, the inhabitants of one of the towns 
in Holland received our men with joy as their deliverers. He 
hoped this ſentiment would ſoon be generally expreſſed, and he 
agreed with his honourable friend in wiſhing we might ſucceed in 
reſtoring that country to its lawful Government; nor had the ho- 


nourable gentleman any reaſon to doubt what was the import of 6 


the words which ſeemed to have alarmed him. 

Mr. Speaker then left the chair. 

The Houſe went into a Committee upon the bill, and after ſeve- 
ral amendments had been propoſed and received, the report was 
ordered to be brought up on the following day. 


Tueſday, October 1. 
No debate. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


5 Wedneſcay, Oftber 2. 


Lord GRENVILLE roſe, in conſequence of the notice which 
he had given on a former day, of his intention to move the thanks 
of the Houſe to a noble Lord at the head of the Government in 
India, and to the gallant officers who had, by their unexampled bra- 
very and ſkill, effectually achieved one of the moſt brilliant and im- 
portant ſervices that had been rendered to their country during the 


progreſs of the prefent very arduous, critical, and extraordinary wat, 
by the capture of the capital of the moſt powerful and reſtleſs for 
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c; to the Britiſh intereſts in India, and by the annihilation of the tyrant 
ce himſelf, who had reſorted to the baſeſt perfidy to undermine our ex- 
n. iſtence in the Eaſt, and had manifeſted the moſt unparalleled cruelty 
ru- whenever the chance of war placed any of His Majeſty's ſubjects, 
dd, whether officers or privates, within his power. A ſervice of ſuch 
ion magnitude, all its circumſtances conſidered, was ineſtimable, and 
any well entitled thoſe to whofe valour and ſkill it was to be aſcribed to 
| 1n the grateful thanks of their country, and of that Houfe : but in pro- 
Na- portion to its importance, it was due to the honour and eharacter of 
nts the wile and brave man, who had ſo well merited the praiſe and 
s of gratitude of every Engliſhman, that every part of the tranſaction 
'gly ſhould be fully known and underſtood, and as the prints of the pa- 
ime Wi pers formerly moved for, had been only that day laid on the table, 
2 and he had ſince found it neceſſary to move fur an additional paper, 
0 


which, though it had been preſented, was not yet printed, he hoped 


he their Lordſhips would agree with him, that it would be right to poſt. 
d in pone the motion of thanks for the preſent, and poſtpone it to a fu 
ho- ture day, when every noble Lord ſhould have had full opportunity 


rt of of making himſelf completely maſter of the ſubjea. He would 
therefore give notice that he meant on Friday next to move the vote 
of thanks, and he accordingly moved that the Lords be ſummoned 
eve. for that day. Ordered. 

Was Lord Grenville roſe again and ſaid, that with regard to the other 
matters, with reſpect to which he had given notice of his intention 
of moving the thanks of the Houſe, the ſame grounds of poſtpone- 
ment did not apply, and therefore he would ſubmit to the Houſe his 
reaſons for thanking Lieut. General Sir Ralph Abercromby, who ws 
well entitled to the moſt honourable teſtimony of applauſe which 
that Houſe could beſtow on a Britiſh ſubje&. That gallant officer 
had been entruſted with the command of a moſt important expedi- 
tion, the deſtination of which had been ſo well covered by ſecrecy, 
that the enemy were diſtracted as to its object, and knew not which 
part of the coaſt in their poſſeſſion to prepare for defence, till tem- 
peſtuous weather accidentally made known to them the point here 
a landing would be attempted, and thus enabled them to collect a 
which force ſufficiently large to repel our invaſion, Notwithſtanding this 
hanks adverſe circumſtance, by the bravery, ſkill, and judgement of Sir 
ent in Ralph Abercromby, and the matelleſs ſpiric of the ſmall body of 
d bra- ¶ troops under his command, every difficulty was ſurmounted ; a land- 


id im- ing eſſected in the face of the enemy; that enemy more powerful 
ng the I in force, numbers and artillery, ſucceſsfully repelled, and the prin- 
y * eipal fort and arſenal of the Dutch Republic ſecured and taken poſ- 
eſs joe 


ſeſſion of; by which event His Majeſty's fleet was afforded the 
| 2 . | 
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means of reſcuing from the power of the French the naval force in 


to evince their attachment to the original and ancient Government 


% 


the Texel, and the inhabitants of that part of Holland were enabled | 


of their country, and ſhake off the odious and galling yoke of French 
tyranny. Among all the various victories and glorious incidents 
that had attended the Britiſh arms during the progreſs of the pre- in te 
ſent war, his Lordſhip ſaid he knew not one more honourable to the 
commanders, officers and men, than this great and important ad- 
venture, and the ſucceſs that had attended it in every point of view; 

it was eminently ſerviceable to Great Britain, eminently ſerviceable 
to the common cauſe of our allies: to the latter every means of 
diminiſhing the inordinate power of the French Republic was effen- 
tial; but to this country it was ſtill more effential, to reſeue from 
her gripe the uſurped territories of our ancient friend and ally, and ancc 
to render the coaſts directly oppoſite to our ſhores no longer ſubjeR 
to the dangerous uſe that an inveterate foe might make of them 
againſt the Britiſh intereſts. His Lordſhip concluded with moving 

the thanks of the Houſe © To Lieutenant General Sir Ralph Aber- | 
cromby, Knight of the moſt Honourable Order of the Bath, for the 


diftinguiſhed gallantry and ability with which he effected his landing mag 
on the Dutch coaſt, and eſtabliſhed his poſition in the face of a viga 
powerful enemy, and by ſecuring the command of the principal fort ſkilf 
and naval arſenal of the Dutch Republic, afforded to His Majeſty's mer 
fleet the means of reſcuing from the power of the French the naval near 
force in the Texe! ; — paſſed nem. dif}. to di 
© His Lordſhip next moved the thanks of the Houſe to Lieutenant the 


General Sir James Pulteney, Bart. Major Generals Francis D'Oyley, fore 
Eyre Coote, Harry Burrard, and John Moore, and the ſeveral ofti- this 


cers of the army under the command of Lieutenant General Sir thar 
Ralph Abercromby, for their late gallant conduct, &c. &c,—w * guif] 
was reſolved nem. diff. | unfc 

His Lordſhip afterwards moved a reſolution, that the Houſe did of ] 
highly approve of, and acknowledge the ſervices of the non-com- and 
miſſioned officers, and private ſoldiers of the army ſerving under the thei 


command of Lieutenant General Sir Ralph Abercromby, at the abil 
attack of the Helder, vn the coaſt of Holland, &c. &c. — which was fron 


alſo reſolved nem. df}. | A 

Reſolved, that the Lord Chancellor communicate the tic reſolu- Cap 
tions to his Royal Highneſs Field Marſhal the Duke of York, Cap- thei 
tain General of His Majeſty's forces, and Commander in Chief of — 
the allied army in Holland; and that his Royal Highneſs be re- / 


queſted by the Lord Chancellor to ſignify the ſame to the general Kno' 
and other ofheers referred to therein. 
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ce in Earl SPENCER faid, that what had fallen from his noble friend 
abled made it the leſs neceſſary for him to occupy much of the time of 
ment WW thcir Lordſhips. He roſe for the purpoſe of moving the thanks of 
rench the Houſe to Vice Admiral Mitchell, for his diſtinguiſhed ſervices 
dents in the expedition to Holland. His Lordſhip ſpoke of thoſe ſervices | 
pre- in terms of the warmeſt praiſe, He ſaid a tempeſtuous ſeaſon had 
o the ariſen at an unuſual part of the year, which rendered the keeping 
t ad- together ſo numerous a fleet of tranſports, and conducting them in 
ew; ſafety to the object of their deſtination, a very arduous taſk,.and 
cable ſuch as required the utmoſt exention of {kill and judgement, but that 
ns of Vice Admiral Mitchell, by his unwearied vigilance, attention, and 
eflen- good management, had contrived to ſurmount every danger, to land 
from the troops deſtined for the ſervice, to afford them great aid and aſſiſt- 
„ and ance, and effeQually to co-operate with the land forces, fo as to con- 
mject tribute eſſentially to the ſucceſs that had attended His Majeſty's arms 
them in the courſe of the expedition to Holland. Exeluſive of this diſ- 
oving tinguiſhed proof of uncommon zeal and equal judgement, Vice Ad- 
Abcr- WH miral Mitchell, his Lordſhip ſaid, had performed a ſtill more valu- 


Yr the able ſervice to his country ; a ſervice of the firſt importance and 
nding magnitude. Unawed by the known difficulty and danger of the na- 
of a vigation of the Texel and the Zuyder Sea, the Vice Admiral had 
11 fort ſkilfully conducted his fleet through thoſe ſeas, and to the aftoniſh- 
jefty's ment of the Dutch Admirals, had placed them in ſuch a poſition 


naval near to the Dutch ſquadron, that it emboldened the Dutch ſeamen 

| to declare for the ancient-eſtabliſhment, and in conſequence obliged 
tenant the commanders to deliver up the whole ſquadron to the Britiſh 
Dyley, force, and ſurrender priſoners of war. His Lordſhip dilated on 
1 ofti- this ineſtimable piece of ſervice, and concluded with moving the 


al Sir thanks of the Houſe To Vice Admiral Mitchell, for the diſtin- 
which guiſhed ſkill and perſeverance with which, in ſpite of great and 

unforeſeen difficulties, he kept collected, and conducted to the coaſt 
ſe did of Holland the numerous fleet under his command; for the zeal 
com- and readineſs with which he co- operated with the land forces in 
ler the their deſcent on the coaſt of Holland, and for the promptitude and 
at the ability by which he reſcued the naval force of the Dutch Republic 
h was from the power of the French ;”'— which paſſed nem. dif. 

| The Earl next moved the thanks of the Houſe to the ſeveral 
reſolu- Caprains and officers of the fleet under Vice Admiral Mitchell, for 


, Cap- their able ſupport and co operation with the land forces, &c. Ke. 
nief of —which was refolved nem. dif}. | | 
be re- And afterwards moved, that the Houſe highly . and ac- 


eneral kaowledged the ſervice of the ſeamen and marines on board the 
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ſhips under the command of Vice Admiral Mitchell, &c. &c.— 
which alſo paſſed nem. ai. 

Earl Spencer roſe again to call their Lordſhips' thanks to an 
officer of the navy for moſt diſtinguiſhed ſervices in a diſtant quar- 
_ fer of the globe. He had no doubt but that their Lordſhips al- 
ready anticipated the perſon to whom he alluded, and felt that it 


muſt be Captain Sir William Sidney Smith, to whoſe brilliant ex- Viſ 
ploits in Syria he meant to do juſtice. Such certainly was his in- give a 
tention, and he ſcarcely was maſter of words ſufficiently ſtrong to Earl a 
convey the full force of his feelings on the very intereſting ſubject of doi 
to which he wiſhed to call their Lordſhips* attention. The value officer 
and importance of every-inſtance of ſueceſs ought to be judged by was p 
the proportion of the means with which the victor is furniſhed to highly 
enable him to achieve it ; and ſurely when the ſmall ſquadron that have 
Sir Sidney Smith had under his command, and the limited force he His L 
was enabled to bring into the field, were compared with the nume- at T 
rous and powerful army of the enemy, headed by a leader who had manif 
long accuſtomed them to unvarying triumph and inceſſant victory, UnCat 
and the event of a ſiege of two months, of a town ill fortified and was | 
occupied by a garriſon little uſed to the moſt ordinary means of re- afforc 
ſiſtance and defence, was conſidered, nothing could more forcibly | tion, 
excite general admiration and aſtoniſhment. After an almoſt in- of Ac 
ceſſant ſiege of ſixty days, their Lordſhips had learnt from Sir Sid- impo 
ney Smith's comprehenſive and ſatisfactory account of that import- in ſu 
ant event, that in ſpite of the feebleneſs of the fortifications, and the L 
weakneſs and want of {kill of the garriſon, that gallant Captain, by — 
the bravery, aſſiſtance, and ſkill of his handful of officers and com- what 
panions, from on board his ſquadron, was enabled, not merely to fr om 
repel the attacks of a powerful and confident aſſailant, but to oblige Juſt 
them to quit the field, not only under circumſtances of diſgrace, but on t 

under cirxcumftances the moſt degrading and calamitous. So un- his 
common a proof of proweſs, valour, judgement and ſucceſs entitled WO 
the officers who had manifeſted it to every poſſible praiſe, and though, ſiege 

his Lordſhip ſaid, he was well aware that it was not uſual for the the 
thanks of the Houſe to be voted to a ſingle Captain, for his ſervices, defe 
yet, on this occaſion, that. very circumſtance entitled Sir William Sid- dev: 
ney Smith the more to ſo ſignal a mark of the approbation of his Let 
country, as the ſervices he had rendered in delivering Africa and mac 
part of Aſia from the yoke of French Republican tyranny were per- eve 
haps equalled by few, poſlibly ſurpaſſed by none of the many bril- Te! 
liant achievements that had diſtinguiſhed the Britiſh arms in the ns 
courſe of the preſent war. The Earl concluded by moving, That of e 
ney 


the thanks of the Houſe be given to Captain Sir William Sidney 


\ 
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Smith, for the conſpicuous {ill and heroiſm by which he animated - 
and directed the efforts- of the Turkiſh forces, and of the-ſmall 
number of Britiſh officers and ſeamen under his command, in their 
long and ſucceſsful defence of St. John d'Acre, on the coaſt of 
Syria, againſt the formidable and deſperate attack of the French 
army under the command of Buonaparte.” 

Viſcount HOOD ſaid, be could not, on the preſent occaſion, 
give a ſilent vote, highly as he approved of the motion of the noble 
Earl at the head of the Admiralty. He muſt take that opportunity 
of doing juſtice to the extraordinary merit of that brave and gallant 
officer, Sir William Sidney Smith, to whoſe ſpirited exertions, he 
was proud to confeſs, he had frequently been a witneſs, and been 
highly indebted on various occaſions, when he had the honour to 
have that very deſerving and meritorious officer under his command. 
His Lordſhip particulariſed the affair of burning the French ſhips 
at Toulon, in which important ſervice he declared no officer had 
manifeſted a more aQive zcal, or a more judicious application of 
undaunted ſpirit than Captain Sir William Sidney Smith. Nor 
was that the only opportunity, his Lordſhip ſaid, that he had been 
afforded of aſcertaining the merits of the object of the preſent mo- 
tion, and great and aſtoniſning as his conduct had been at the ſiege 
of Acre, he was perſuaded that his country might expect ſtill more 
important ſervices at his hands; he joined, therefore, moſt cordially 
in ſupporting the motion of the noble Ear]. 

Lord GRENVILLE faid, he was perfectly ſenſible that it was 
unneceſſary and fruitleſs for him to endeavour to add to the force of 
what had fallen on the ſubje& of the motion then before the Houſe 
from his noble friend near him, or the noble Admiral. who had 
juſt ſat down; but he could not help remarking in a very few words. 
on the double contraſt, that the conduct of Sir Sidney Smith-and 
his adverſary General Buonaparte afforded. Let their Lordſhips 
compare the modeſt letter of Sir Sidney Smith, on his ſucceſs at the 
ſiege of Acre, with the arrogant and preſumptuous proclamations of 
the French commander, after every one of his ſucceſſes through a 
defenceleſs country, to which he had carried impiety, hoſtility, and 
devaſtation, contrary to every principle of juſtice and humanity. 
Let them alſo look at the contraſt ; Sir William Sidney Smith, 
made a captive by the chance of war, was refuſed to be conſidered as 
every other priſoner of war was, but ſhut up a cloſe priſoner in the 
Temple at Paris, and debarred of every means of comfort and relief, 
in direct defiance of the law of nations, and all the eſtabliſhed rules 
of civilized'eountries. Cruel as the treatment of Sir William Sid- 
ney Smith was, it was highly honourable to him, inaſmuch as it 
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Oe 
proved, that conſcious of his high and enterpriſing ſpirit, his courag: V 
and his ſkill, the French Republic regarded him as a foe ſo greatl;ſ M 
to be dreaded, that they were determined, at the riſk of their own : 
character, and at every hazard, to deprive his country of his valu- is x 
able ſervices. When Sir Sidney, by his ability and ſucceſsful exer: | _ 
tion, effected his eſcape from the Temple, what was his conduct on mont 
again being entruſted with a command? His very firſt act on his woull 
. in the Eaſt was to uſe his efforts to procure the liberation of 2 
ſome French priſoners who had been taken at the battle of the Nile, the ef 
and detained i in priſon at Conſtantinople. His whole conduct in Syria _"_ 
was not more diſtinguiſhed for bravery and ſkill than for humanity — 
and tenderneſs to all at his mercy. It was, his Lordſhip ſaid, he the re 
was perſuaded, enough barely to mention theſe facts to impreſs their confid 
Lordſhips and the country with a deep ſenſe of the exultation and ferred 
pride which they mult feel in viewing the Rrong contraſt between for bi 
the Republican General Buonaparte and the Britiſh Captain Sir — 
William Sidney Smith! His Lordſhip heartily aſſented to the mo- wih 
tion, which was agreed to nem. df}. futur 
The thanks to he officers on board the ſhips * * the command ſhoul 
of Sir William Sidney Smith, for their great bravery and unremitted = 
exertions which they manifeſted, both on ſhore and on board, in the Febr 
ſucceſsful defence of &. John D'Acre, on the coaft of Syria, was M 
moved and voted nem. dif}. as was alſo a vote of approbation and __ 
acknowledgment of the ſervices of the ſeamen and marines belonging 8 
to the ſhips under the command of Captain Sir William Sidney jectec 
Smith. | oer 
The bill, relative to the farther application of the Militia corps me 
was brought up by Mr. Secretary Dundas and others, and, on the uſual 
motion of the Earl of Weſtmorland, read a firſt time, and notice of _ 
given, that if the prints be upon the table to-morrow, it was in- c— 
tended to move that the bill be read a ſecond time on the Friday N 
following. . 
* _—_ — diate 
eee | be gr 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. withe 
, | of vo 
Wedneſday, Ocrober 2. traort 
Mr. Chancellor PITT moved the order of the. day for the 1 
Houſe to reſolve itſelf into a Committee of Supply ; and that the ough 
ſeveral eſtimates moved for by himſelf, Mr. Secretary at War, ON 
Mr. Sarjent, and Mr. Wallace, ſhould be referred to the aid — 
Committee. ourt 
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Mr. Speaker having left the chair, | 

Mr. SECRETARY AT WAR ſaid, it was not neceſſary at 
this period to ſtate the whole of the eſtimates, as only part of the 
army eſtimates were intended to be voted, and thoſe only for two 
months. He obſerved, that even thoſe eſtimates he ſhould preſent 
would poſſibly not be quite ſo accurate, as if they had been preſented 
at a future period, and as they would be given when the whole of 
the eſtimates were laid before the Houſe. The eſti mates he ſhould 
now preſent conſiſted merely of a few articles ; namely, the eſti- 
mates of the army ſerving in Great Britain, and on the Continent ; 
the remaining part of the army ; the eſtimates for the Militia, The 
conſideration of ſome of theſe, he obſerved, muſt neceſſarily be de- 
ferred—the eſtimates for barracks, including not only the expences 
for building, but the maintenance of the troops in barracks. He 
repeated, that if it ſhould appear theſe eſtimates were not made out 
with all the- accuracy they required, that they would be ſubje& to 
future correction. He then moved, that the number of land forces 
ſhould confiſt of 9,047 ; and that the ſum of 510,000. ſhould 
be granted to His Majeſty for maintaining the ſame to the 24th of 
February 180. 

Mr. TIERNEY faid, he certainly had not any objection to the 
eſtimate ; but by the manner in which the ſubje& was now brought 
forward, it was impoſſible for the Houſe to be prepared. He ob- 
jected to voting the ſupplies at all in a Parliament called ſuddenly 
together as this was, at only a notice of fourteen days. The mea- 
ſure ſtated as the reaſon for calling the Parliament together in ſo un- 
uſual a manner was, that of enabling His Majeſty to avail himſelf 
of an augmentation of the regular forces of the country by the dimi- 
nution of the Militia, A. meaſure of this kind, as he had already 
ſtated, he had no diſpoſition to oppoſe : but Miniſters were not con- 
tent with this ; for having firſt propoſed that meaſure, which they 
had ſtated ſo far favoured of emergency as to require the imme» 
diate afſembling of the Parliament, they now wiſh the ſupplies to 
be granted to His Majeſty without the uſual notice of forty days, 
without which Parliament never had been aſſembled for the purpoſe 
of voting ſupplies. An application of this fort was the more ex- 
traordinary, as the language held out in His Majeſty's ſpeech was, 
that a vote of ſupply would not at preſent be wanted. The Houſe 
ought to be jealous of parting with the only weapon which could 
compel Miniſters to call the Parliament together; he only meant to 
object to the precedent of calling Parliament together at a notice of 
fourteen days, in order to vote the ſupplies, particularly as the King's 


ſpeech had inferred that thoſe ſupplies were unneceſſary. He hows 
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ever begged to ſay a word as to the probable deficiency of the ſup- : 


—_—___ 


— e 


[ 
0 Plies already granted. To ſhew the probability of ſuch a defi- was 
1 ciency, he alluded to the meaſure adopted by the Chancellor of the whic 
. Exchequer for ſtopping the diſtilleries of Scotland, but more parti- and o 
9 cularly rclied upon the deficiency of the income tax; from what he whic 
mad heard, its produce would be conſiderably below the Chancel- ¶ vincc 
[2 lor of the Exchequer's laſt eſtimate of ſeven millions and a half; he perio 
1 believed it would not amount to fix millions; he, however, was IM 
| not able to aſcertain whether that deficiency would be covered by out t 
f ! the duties on land and malt. He objected to the mode now adopted of th 
4 of making up the public accounts; they were made up in ſo intri- eonſe 
| cate a manner that plain country gentlemen could not underſtand migh 
| [ them; and bringing them forward as tad been done this night, to tl 
Y tended to multiply their difficulties. preſi 
Mr. Chancellor PITT ſaid, it was his duty to reply in a few effe& 
4 words to what the honourable gentleman had ſtated. He was guilt 
| ſurpriſed, that it ſhould have been ſtated, that by the manner of to th 
#1 making up the accounts, the difficulties in the way of country gen- accu 
8. tlemen's underſtanding them ſhould have been multiplied. So far to ul 
. from this being true, he was perſuaded there was no gentleman who to th 
= applied himſelf at all to the ſubject, but muſt be convinced that have 
; | whatever alterations had of late been introduced in the mode of conc 
1 making up the public accounts, had had for their object the ſimpli- mon 
fying inſtead of rendering them more complicated, There never the 
* had been a period when the public accounts had been ſo ſimple as Mer 
| | at preſent, to thoſe who took the trouble of underſtanding them—the inſta 
4 endeavours of thoſe whoſe duty it was had been directly applicd to ther 
1 that object; had it not been fo, perhaps the honourable genileman feſſe 
1 would not have been able to have entered into ſo large a ſcope of cum 
1 obſervation upon them as he had at different times done; and, per- a bu 
I haps, alſo, it would not have been in his (the Chancellor of the Ex- Par! 
4 chequer) power to have ſatisfied the Houſe of the fallacy of his con- had 
i eluſions reſpecting them. He knew not on what ground the Par- the. 
1 liament was called together, that it ſhould be denied the exerciſe of Par] 
jj its ordinary functions. The proteſt of the honourable gentleman day, 
[ S againſt the exerciſe of thoſe functions, he conſidered nothing elſe the 
Ii than an endeavour to fetter and reſtrajn the inherent powers of Par- bled 
I liament. As to the objedtion he had made to voting the propoſed obje 
1 - ſupplies, it was, in fact, an objection to voting that ſpecies of ſup- fore 
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ply for a ſhort period, without which the meaſure for which Parlia- gra 
ment had been convened could not be carried into execution; a MW Of f 
ſupply which was the conſequence of a meaſure ſanQioned by the ſpee 
Houſe, and in which the honourable gentleman himſelf had con- Cha 
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ſup-curred. He ſtated that the attendance of Members in Parliament 
defi- was much fuller at preſent than was likely to be at the period to 
' the which the honourable gentleman wiſhed the ſupplies to be deferred ; 
arti- and obſerved, that if the Houſe ſaw the neceſlity for the meaſure for 
it he which the ſupplies were granted, it muſt at the ſame time be con- 
acel. 4 vinced of the impropriety of deferring to vote thoſe ſupplies till a 
3 he period when the attendance might not be ſo numerous. 

was Mr. TIERNEY profeſſed that he could not accurately make 


d by out the eſtimates. With regard to the argument of the Chancellor 
pted of the Exchequer, that the vote of the ſupplies was the neoeſfary 
ntri- WW conſequence of the meaſure for increaſing the army, he admitted it 
ſtand might be ſo as to the ſupplies for the army; but how did it apply as 
icht, to the ſupplies for the navy eſtimates? He had been accuſed of 

preſumption in objecting to the vote of ſupply for carrying into 


few effect a meaſure in which he had concurred. Whether he was 
was guilty or not, he ſhould leave others to decide; but he would appeal 
er of to the Houſe whether it was not preſumption in any Miniſter ſo to 
gen- accuſe him ? Whether it was conſiſtent with the duty of a Miniſter 


> far to uſe ſuch language to a Member of Parliament? He would leave 
vito the Houſe to determine which of the two was the moſt likely to 
that have been guilty of preſumption, himſelf, or a Miniſter, who by his 
Je of conduct had diſguſted, and driven one part of the Houſe of Com- 
mpli- mons from their attendance. He aſſerted that it was contrary to 
never the proceedings of Parliament for any Member ſo to arraign a 
le as Member delivering his ſentiments. As to the queſtion, whether an 
—the inſtance could be produced where Parliament, by being called toge- 
cd to ther at a ſhort notice, had been precluded voting ſupplies, he con- 
eman feſſed his recollection did not furniſh him with one; but that cir- 
pe of cumſtance did not leſſen his objection to the Houſe proceeding upon 
per- a buſineſs ſo different from the grounds ſtated for convening the 


Ex- Parliament. He was convinced, that in the treaſury letter which 
con- had been ſent to the right honourable gentleman's immediate friends, 

Par- the ſubject of the Militia was ſtated as the ſole reaſon for aſſembling 
iſe of Parliament. The right honourable gentleman had, on a former 


eman day, recurred to that fact, as an argument for oppoſing the call of 
g elſe the Houſe, ating that the Members knew Parliament was aſſem- 
Par- bled to contider of the reduction of the Militia. - He was far from 
poſed objecting to granting His Majeſty the aid of an additional diſpoſable 
f ſup- force ; butche could never conſent that the ſupplies ſhould” be 
arlia- granted for anyipurpoſe unleſs Parliament had had the uſual notice 
n; 2 of forty days He concluded by obſerving, that as His Majeſty's 
y the ſpeech had chreſsly ſtated no ſupplies at preſent were neceſſary, the 
con- Chana ellox of the Exchequer had now brought them forward, in 
= M 2 
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rder that his friends, i in caſe our arms were ſacceſsfol on the Con- 
tinent, might go down to their conſtituents, and boait that, by grant- 
ing the ſupplies, they had won Holland. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT obſerved, that he had already ſaid ſuffi- 
cient to ſatisfy the Houſe and the Country, and he did not think it 
neceſſary to add any thing farther. 

The following ſums were then moved as ſupplies for the eſti- 
mates of the ſeveral ſubjects to which they refer, from the 25th of 
December 1799, to the 24th January 1800. 


For defraying the expence of 9047 men, for guards and gar- . 


riſons — — 510,596 
Iavalidh, G... —ꝑ—Tp ᷑ʒĩT2i2iũ—m— nee 
Plantations, & c. — — — — — 166,458 
Fencible Cavalry, &c. —— — — — 92.636 
Embodied Militia, &c. — 232,998 


Increaſed ſubſiſtence to innkeepers for quartering ſoldiers - 40,000 


Expences to be incurred by Barrack Maſters — — 12a, oc 


Officers of Ordnance for the Land Service — — 35,000 
Ordinary Eftimates of the Navy for two Lunar Months, from - 

the 1ſt of January 1800 — — — 121,5 10 
Extraordinary Eftimates of ditto for 1 5,625 


The Report was ordered to be received on the next day ; ; and it 
was moved, that on Friday next the Houſe ſhould reſolve into a 
Committee to conſider farther of a Supply. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT moved the order of the day, for the * 
to reſolve into a Committee of Ways and Means. 

The Houſe reſolved into the ſaid Committee, and came to the 
following reſolutions: That the Land and Malt Duties ſhould 


be continued till the 24th June, 1801; and that the ſum of 


2, 5 oo, oool. ſhould be granted to His Majeſty, by = of Loan, 
on Exchequer Bills.” | 
The Chairman reported progreſs, and aſked leave to fit again on 

Friday, to conſider farther of Ways and Means. 
- Mr. Secretary DUNDAS moved the order of the day for the 
third reading of the bill, to enable His Majeſty to receive the ex- 
tended ſervices of the Militia. | 

Mr. TIERNEY ſaid, he felt conſiderable objeQions to this bill, 
fo far as it had for its object the re-eſtabliſhment of the Stadtholder 
in his ancient government. That he thought was a meafure which 
Minifters ſeemed to enter into with expeQations too ſanguine, and 
for every failure in which their reſponſibility would be very great. 
So far as the ſafety of His Majeſty's dominions was concerned, no 
man more than himſelf could approve of the meaſure, He even 


went farther, and approved of that expedition which placed che 
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Dutch fleet in our hands; but here he thought our endeavours 
ſhould have ended; He oblaretd, to impoſe any government on a 
country was wrong; as it was difficult to ſay, often times, what 
was or what was not a lawful government. Till, therefore, he 
was informed in what way this additional force was to be diſpoſed 
of, he ſhould be a decided enemy to the bill. 

Mr. Secretary DUNDAS ſaid, he was ſorry. the honourable gen- 
tleman who ſpoke laſt ſhould have any difficulty in conceiving what 
was or what was not the lawful Government of Holland. He was 
ſurpriſed that ſuch a term, recognized i in every treaty between Hol- 
land and Great Britain, ſhould ſtand under the imputation of any 
ambiguity. It was that Government, which by national honoug 
and intereſt we were equally bound and guaranteed to ſupport, and 
he ſhould never look for any other term whereby to expreſs hig 
meaning. 

Mr. WESTERN ſaid, he felt himſelf bound by duty and 
honour to declare his ſentiments on the preſent occaſion, becauſe 
they were perfectly adverſe to thoſe great and important mcaſureg 
which Miniſters were now purſuing. He could not, without ſome 
degree of ſorrow, ſee our beſt and moſt conſtitutional defence, the 
Militia, thus dwindling into nothing ; and this not for the ſecurity 
of His Majeſty's dominions, but for ſchemes, he feared, of foreign 
and doubtful conqueſt. Differing, therefore, as he did from Mi- 
niſters in many of their ſentiments, and believing the reduction 
itſelf of the Militia to be a bad meaſure, he could never vote for 
any force drawn from that Militia to be placed at the diſpoſal of 
Miniſters. If any ſtanding force was neceſſary in this country, 
it ſhould be, in his opinion, the Militia ; but the time ſeemed to be 
approaching when we ſhould look for that in vain. 

Mr. Weſtern obſerved, that no wiſh to riſe in his place, 
out of vanity of debate, had led him to deliver any ſentiment at all 
on the preſent buſineſs. He ſaw, he ſaid, the management of affairs 
in hands which on former occaſions had diſplayed no great ſkill in 
the controul'of our national force. He alluded, he ſaid, to their 
unfortunate attempts on Toulon, Dunkirk, and Quiberon. He, 
therefore, and the country with him, he thought, had very little 
reaſon to be ſatisfied with the proſpect of enlarged power placed in 
ſuch hands. 

Mr. SPEAKER then read the motion ; when, | 

Mr. MARTIN roſe, and ſaid, it was his fortune to differ ** 
times with Miniſters, and it was the caſe at this preſent time, He 
faid we were engaged, he feared, in a ruinous war ; and under that 
impreſſion it would ill become him to give any lanclon to meaſures, 
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meant to facilitate its operations. The advantages to be derived 
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from continental wars, he always thought doubtful, and never a 
counterpoiſe to the riſk, the blood, and the treaſure, undertaken and 
expended in their proſecution. Theſe notions, he ſaid, were con- 


ſonant with thoſe which every ſenſible man muſt adopt, who would on wi 
examine the hiſtory of our continental wars. To ſend troops to barra 
the continent from this iſland was attended with far greater ex- of tw 
pence to our government, than ſimply marching troops to the places belie) 
of their deſtination was to the continental powers ; and this he freig 
thought ſufhciently pointed out what in general ſhould be our line man. 
of conduct. (Mr. Martin here read two extracts, which tended to is, 4 
diſeredit wars of aggrandiſement and ambition.) He coneluded theſe 
with obſerving, that we were drawn in artfully by degrees to ſup- bill ; 
port meaſures, which, explained at once in a full and fair manner, Con 
would not meet the approbation of thoſe who ſupported them: and dow! 
the beſt argument for ſuch meaſures had often been found to be, that the 
we had proceeded too far in them to recede ; and this, he thought, amo 
might be applied to our preſent ſituation. 7 
The bill was then read and paſſed. Mr. Secretary Dundas car- d 
nied it up to the Lords. mor 
The Houſe formed itſelf into a Committee, to take into a; Th 
deration the report of a former Committee, on the petition of the ver) 
Liverpool and Lancaſter merchants. Mr. Pierrepoint in the gen 
A ; tere 
Colonel GASCOYNE ſaid, that having opened this buſineſs, ſide 
it was neceſſary for him to trouble the Houfe with ſome farther re- upo 
marks; and he would wiſh, in particular, to do juſtice to the can- give 
dour of Mr. Pitt, who, on the firſt mention of the application to ten 
Parliament for aſſiſtance on the part of the merchants, ſhewed him- cer! 
felf at firſt hoſtile to the meaſure ; but afterwards, on a farther inveſ- wh 
tigation of the buſineſs, was not aſhamed to change his opinion. per 
The ſtrong circumſtances which had thus rendered the opinion of me 
the right honourable gentleman mutable, would, he truſted, operate rel! 
in like manner on all thoſe who at firſt felt any objection to this on 
parliamentary relief; and for this reaſon he did not think much ha: 
argument on his part was neceſſary, Mr. Pitt, he ſaid, had taken wa: 
care to procure the beſt, information on the ſubject, the reſult of ſub 
which, he doubted not, would be favourable to the wiſhes of the Hi 
petitioners : and it ought to be conſidered, that this information is no 
received from perſons of undoubted conſequence and veracity. This 17 
he mentioned to obviate any objections which might ariſe, from the thi 
parties giving information, being ſuppoſed ſo to do from ſelfiſh and cit 


intereſted motives. , That the conſequences of this relief would not ha 
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only be beneficial to private individuals, but to the country at large, 
he truſted was ſufficiently proved. A few more words on this ſub- 
je, however, he thought might be neceſſary. At this time there 
were 57,000 hogſheads of ſugar in the port of Liverpool, the duties 
on which, all but 7,000, were at this moment, owing to the em- 
barraſſment of the merchants, left unpaid. "Theſe duties, at the rate 
of twenty ſhillings per hundred, might be eaſily calculated, and he 
believed it would amount to near 6@0,000l. The charges of 
freight and inſurance came to 900,000l, To anſwer all theſe de- 
mands, the petitioners requeſted only the aid of half a million, that 
is, 400,000]. for Liverpool, and 1 00,000. for Lancafter. Under 
theſe circumſtances, he ſuppoſed there could be no oppoſition to the 
bill; and he would move, therefore, that it is the opinion of this 
Committee that the aid required ſhould be given; but before he fat 
down he would make one more remark, that the property given to 
the public, in ſecurity for this half million, would treble that 
amount. | 

The queſtion was then called for ; when 

Mr, TIERNEY was ſurpriſed that half a million of the publie 
money was thus expected to be granted away as a matter of courſe. 
The evidence that had been given the Houſe on this ſubject was 
very inadequate to the importance of the thing required. Only two 
gentlemen had been examined, and even theſe had a very deep in- 
tereſt in the ſucceſs of the preſent application. On this incon- 
ſiderable and intereſted evidence, however, Members were called 
upon to vote away the money of their conſtituents. The ſecurity 
given to the public for the re-payment of this money, he con- 
tended, was inſufficient; becauſe it conſiſted of an article not of 
certain permanent worth, or always faleable. He doubted, alſo, 
whether the bonds given as additional ſecurity were to be de- 
pended upon ; and he ſaw nothing but difficulties and embarraſſ- 
ments which were likely to attend the adoption of this mode of 
relief. Mr. Tierney then aſked, if it was reaſonable in that Houſe, 
on the evidence of two intereſted individuals, thus to put to the leaſt . 
hazard any part of the public money ? Before ſuch a determination 
was made, farther inquiry was neceſſary, he ſaid, or the Houſe would 
ſubmit itſelf to the charge of haſte and preſumption in its deciſion. 
His duty to the public led him to oppoſe every meaſure which had 
not for its object the public good. The grant to the merchants in - 
1793 was far from being a parallel caſe with the preſent, becauſe 
the diſtreſs was then a public one; it was felt in every town and 
city in the kingdom ; and called therefore for public redreſs ; this, 
however, is only partial, confined to two or three places, and to one 
deicription of perſons, It was decent and proper, at any rate, that 
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that farther inv eſtigation ſhould be made into the ſubject, before the y 


Houſe came to any reſolution; cauſes, for which the Houſe might 


afterwards find "irſelf- not juſtified in its preſent proceeding, perhaps, 
he ſald, might thus come to light. It was notorious that there had 
deen much "ſpeculation in the ſugar trade; for while the foreign I 
market was amply ſupplied with that article, the market at home 
Tuffered, and the public were made to pay the advanced price of 


ſcarcity ; and now that the export market is ſhort, and the public 
might reaſonably expect a great and cheap ſupply, the ſales are im- 
peded by the merchants, on account. of the diminiſhed price of the 
article. Could the price fortunately be raiſed, we might then ex- 
pect to meet with a ſufficient ſupply, and not before. Here, there- 
fore, appears to be a ſpeculation, which this Houſe, by granting 
any relief, will ſeem to countenance. This embarraſſment of the 


merchants ſeemed to riſe from a ſpirit of - extenſive ſpeculation, | 
which, inſtead of being encouraged by that Houſe, called rather for 


their reſtraining interference. Mr. "Tierney therefore warned the 
Houſe not to take the year 1793 for a precedent on the preſent oc- 
caſion, ſince there was juſt as much difference between the circum- 
ſtances of the times, as between a whole and an individual. Should 
the preſent bill paſs, he made no doubt but other mercantile bodies 
would apply to that Houſe on every temporary preſſure in their 
affairs; and thus the Houſe would create to itſelf an infinite deal 
of trouble, while the public would be anſwerable for every riſk and 
expence thus incurred. Mr. Tierney again wiſhed to impreſs 
upon - the Houſe the idea of the perfect diſſimilarity between the 
preſent: application to Parliament, and that made by the united voice 
of the public in the year 1793. At that period no particular indi- 
vidual was benefited; all ſhared in the advantage, and all in the 
Tiſk. - Public credit at that time was at ſtake, and bankruptcy was 
ſtaring every man in the face. The interpoſition, therefore, of 
Parliament was then the work of imperious neceſſity, which cannot 
he afferted as a plea on the prefent occaſion. It was to be confi- 
dered alſo, that this practice of giving relief to trading bodies muſt 
leave in the hands of thoſe who had moſt power in that Houſe 
much influence ; and for this reafon alſo he was an enemy to the 
bill.. He could wiſh, he ſaid, to give every reaſonable protection 


and relief to trade; but in the preſent mode he would not, ſince he 


Had other duties to perform to the public paramount to all private 
confiderations ; and on this * therefore, he would vote az inſt 


8 Tp bill. 1 


Mr. Chancellor PITT . that the honourable gentleman 


a hs had laſt ſpoken, made uſe of the expreſſion «© voted away” in 


3 
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rather an improper and preſumptuous ſenſe ; and, what was ſtranger 
ſtill, would not allow that merchandize and bonds to treble the 
amount of the ſum required for relief, would be a ſafe ſecurity for 
the public. But where there was ſuch ſecurity, he made no doubt 
the generality of the Members of that Houſe would differ from the 
honourable gentleman reſpecting what line of conduct ought to be 
followed. For his part, he could not ſuppoſe any one, who had 
taken even a ſlight view of the ſubject, but would be able to ſatisfy 
his mind both with reſpeR to the ſafety and expediency of the pre- 
ſent meaſure ; and acting and voting under ſuch conviction, could 
not be called granting this relief as a matter of courſe, or voting 
away the public money. He ſaid, he was not averſe to the ho- 
nourable gentleman's objection to the mixing of public and private 
concerns together. This was what he himſelf did not approve. 
But in the preſent inſtance, here was a temporary embarraſſment, 
brought on by no improper ſpeculation, but rather by circumſtances 
which may hereafter tend to the benefit of the country at large. 

On this latter account, the bill could not be ſaid to be entirely of a 
private nature; but private advantage and public utility both united 

together to recommend it to the adoption of the Houſe. On exa- 

mination, no undue ſpirit of adventure, no improper conduct ap- 
_ peared in the merchants, and he did believe the Houſe might give 

its aſſiſtance without running any material riſk. Mr. Pitt did not 
wiſh that the meaſure now before the Houſe ſhould be made a pre- 
cedent for future applications to Parliament, except on occaſions 
which could plead circumſtances and fituations like the preſent. He, 
therefore, thought that any argument drawn from ſuch a ſuppoſi- 
tion was no practicable objection to the preſent bill. He was not a 
friend to farther evidence on the buſineſs, as he thought what had 
already been given was quite ſufficient, and the relief wanted was 
immediate; he thought it beſt, therefore, to refer it at once to a 
Committee to prepare the bill. If the honourable gentleman who 
ſpoke laſt would conſider the amount of the laſt year's crops, he 
would find partly a ſolution. to the queſtion of what. occaſioned the 
preſent embarraſſment of the merchants. Their embarraſſments, 
he ſaid, were in proportion to the enormous and unexpected produce 
of the crops. The failures at Hamburgh might alſo be mentioned 
among their other cauſes ; and at the ſame time it was to be conſi- 
dered, that the intereſt of the public was at variance with that of 
the merchant, The public would wiſh to purchaſe at the loweſt 
price; and now that there was a great ſtock of ſugars on hand, the 
merchant was compelled to yield to the wiſhes of the purchaſer. 
But it muſt be allowed that every article of ſale, however it may ba 
\ {| 1 N 
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the intereſt of the purchaſer that it ſhould be cheap, ovght to leave 
in the hands of the ſeller a reaſonable profit; this, according to the 
price at which ſugars were now brought to market, he underſtood 
and believed could not be the cafe. Sugars had fallen lately from 
eighty ſhillings to fixty ſhillings the hundred weight; and even 
now, at this latter price, were {carcely.ſalcable ; to be compelled to 
ſell them lower would be altogether ruinous. Mr, Pitt concluded 
by ſaving, the Lords of the Treaſury had ſent to. Liverpool for a 
ſtatement of the preciſe amount of ſugar, now in the hands of the 
merchants ; and there did appear ſufficient reaſon why they ſhould 
apply to Parliament for aid; and when that aid ſhould be granted, 
there was every reaſon to believe, from the ſecurity that would be 
given, that a ſpeedy reimburſement to the public would take place. 
Mr. BRYAN EDWARDS faid, that having ſome commercial 
knowledge, and having collected alſo ſome facts, he ſhould ſpeak 
from that knowledge, and thoſe fats. The planters and mer- 
chants, he obſerved, were quite diſtinct. The merchants in gene- 
ral fold on commiſſion, and were not therefore ſo much intercſted in 
the price of ſugar as the planter. The recent gains, therefore, from 
the high price of ſugars, came eventually to the planter. With 
few profits, therefore, the merchant is called to bear all the incon- 
venience of the fluctuations of the market. With regard to the ſe- 
curity propoſed to be given, Mr. Edwards contended that it was 
ſafe and ample. By the cuſtom- houſe books it appeared that there 
were 50,000 hogſheads of ſugar now laying in Liverpool, and the 
aſſignment of this alone would confiitute double the value of the 
ſum requeſted from Parliament; and the preſcnt emergency was 
one which perhaps might never happen again. The importations to tl 
of ſugars into England had been greater this year than ever they had 
been before. To the ſingle port of London were brought 170,277 
hogſheads, which is double the quantity of what was ever known 
before. The duties on theſe ſugars, at twenty ſhillings the hun- that 
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193 dred, amounted to two millions and a half, Gentlemen, he ſuppoſed, whic 
{ q were acquainted with the circumſtance of merchants receiving bills then 
be from perſons reſiding in the colonies ; theſe they were obliged to conf 
[8 pay, and their amount was regulated by the depoſit of ſugars and com 
i rum placed in their hands. Their hardſhip at preſent, therefore, tinu 
* | muſt be very great; ſince the demands upon them were exorbitant, of tl 


— — 


and the means by which i they ſhould be ſatisfied are entirely ren- Lon 
dered uſeleſs. Much, he ſaid, had been remarked concerning the to a 
ſpeculations of the planters and merehants; but he contended they to x 
had a right to ſend their goods to what foreign market they choſe. vari 
England, he ſaid, for many reaſons, had been lately the chief depot 
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of Weſt-India produce; and inſtead of ſhrinking from the tempo- 
rary inconveniences which this commercial aſeendaney created, we 
ought to meet them with pleaſure, and think them, rather-than 
otherwiſe, a matter of exultation. The arrival of ſugars from St. 
Domingo and ſeveral other iſlands, which uſed to fend their pro- 
duce to France, was certainly a matter of no ſmall moment to this 
country. All the aſſiſtance wanted to enable merchants to cope 
with this influx of trade, and to bring the ſugars to market, was» ſo 
trifling, when compared to the great advantages which would reſult 
to the nation at large, he was ſurpriſed to think that any ſerious ob- 
jection could be formed againſt it. The honourable gentleman ob- 
ſerved, that ſuch was the diſtreſs of the Weſt India merchants in 
London, that if relief was not granted to them, nineteen out of 
twenty of them muſt ſtop payment. He next alluded to the diſtreſſes 
of the planters of St. Vincent's and Jamaica, ſtating the loſſes the 
former had ſuſtained by the ravages of war, and the latter by the 
depredations of the Maroons. He faid, if the Houfe for a moment 
conlidered the ſmallneſs of the ſum required upon the preſent ocea- 
ſion, there could not poſſibly be any objeQion to it; it was a ſum 
which would at the preſent moment materially ſerve the merchants, 
and could not be attended with the leaſt riſk to the public. 

Mr. MANNING ſaid, he was extremely ſorry to hear the laſt 
honourable gentleman ſay, that unleſs relief was afforded to the 
Weit-India merchants, nineteen out of twenty would ſtop payment. 
He was ſure that was not the ſituation of the London merchants ; 
and was alſo perſuaded that without parliamentary aſſiſtance they 
would be enabled from their own reſources to go on with their trade 
in the uſual courſe. That a ſtagnation had taken place with reſpect 
to the Weſt-India trade was cettainly true: but it was not owing 
to any ſpeculation of the merchants ; it was owing to the alteration 
introduced laſt year reſpecting the drawback on exports, which cut * 
us out of the ſupply of the foreign market, and the idea held forth 
that this country would be able to ſecure a monopoly of the trade, 
which put the merchants of Hamburgh on their guard, and induced 
them to ſpeculate for the purpoſe of underſelling this country. The 
conſequence of this was, that the merchants of this country ſent their 
commodities to Hamburgh ; but the trade, while the drawback con- 
tinued, could not laſt, and in fact they never ſent more than one-third 
of the importation of ſugar. He ſtated, that the merchants of 
London did not require the interpoſition of this Houſe farther than 
to adviſe how the abundant crop of laſt year could be beſt brought. 
to market, at a ſaving price to the growers. He faid there were 
various ways to effect this, ſuch as equalizing the dutics on corn, and. 
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by adopting eertain regulations with reſpect to molaſſes. He how- 
ever was convinced no ſuch application as had been alluded to 
would be made by the London merchants, but that their trade 
would return to its wſual courſe. As to the application by the 
merchants of Liverpool and Lancaſter, he was ſo far from objeQing 
to it, that he thought they had the ſtrongeſt claims to the aſſiſtance 
of Parliament, as they exported on their own account, and the aid 
they required was to enable them to make good their payments to 
the manufacturers of this country. He concluded, by obſerving, 


[CoMMONS. 


that no ſuch reaſon could exiſt on the part of the merchants of 
London. 


Mr. BRYAN EDWARDS ſaid, if the merchants of London 
received the aſſiſtance of the Bank of England, it was the ſame 
as if they received it from Parliament. 

Mr. MANNING ſpoke in explanation. 

Colonel GASCOYNE obſerved, that it was impoſſible for the 
merchants of Liverpool and Lancaſter to have the advantage of a 
mode of relief fimilar to that which the London merchants might 
obtain from the Bank of England. | 

Mr. DENT faid a few words in favour of the motion. 

Mr. YORKE obſerved, that the aſſiſtance offered to the planters 
of Grenada and St. Vincent's had no conneQion with the preſent 
queſtion. - He thought that encouraging the applications of merchants 
to Parliament for aid might be injurious, by inducing them to give 
way to ſpeculations, under an idea that, if unſucceſsful, they would 
obtain relief. 

Mr. NICHOLLS ſaid, there certainly were many objections to 
the public' s interfering with the mercantile concerns of individuals, 
yet in the preſent inſtance there were many reaſons to be urged, 
which proved they had a juſt claim on the aſſiſtance of Parliament. 
Their diſtreſſes had ariſen from a meaſure adopted by this Houfe, 
namely, taking off the drawback on exports laſt year. 

Mr. Chancellor PIT T did not admit that taking off the draw- 
back had produced the effect ſtated by the laſt honourable gentleman, 
or that it was owing to that circumſtance Hamburgh was ſo over- 
ſtocked; but he ſaid the ſituation of the trade would induce him to try 
whethergiving the drawback for a limited time, while the price of ſugar 
was at a certain rate, would not have the effect of opening the port 
of Hamburgh. He ſaid he held in his hand a motion for giving 
the drawback while ſugar was at a certain price. As to the mer- 
chants of London, there was a particular ſpecies of relief, which 
they could apply for ; but there was one ſpecies of relief open to all 
the merchants, that was, that the extent of the imports this ycax 
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had been ſuch as to make the duty which had been already received 
for a proportion of them, more than the whole amount of the duties 
for any former year. He therefore truſted the Houſe would ſee the 
reaſonableneſs of the propoſition he had to offer ; it was that the 
public having received as much from the duties on. imports as had 
ever been received for any whole year, the payment of the remainder 
of the duties ſhould be ſuſpended, and the bonds of the merchants 
taken as ſecurities for their future payment. 

Sir WILLIAM PULTENEY ſaid, it did not follow that 
taking off the drawback was the cauſe of the preſent difficulties. He 
approved of the relief propoſed to be granted, He was glad the ſub- 
ject had been taken up in a manner calculated not only to relieve 
individuals, but be of advantage to the public. He ſaid, the bank- 
ruptcies of individual merchants affected the credit of the whole 
kingdom. 

The queſtion was then put, “ That the ſum of half a million 
ſhould be granted for the accommodation of ſuch of the merchants 
of Liverpool and Lancaſter as ſhould be deſirous of receiving ſuch 
aſſiſtance, upon their giving ſecurity to repay the ſame within a time 
to be limited.” The Committee agreed to it, and the report was 
ordered to be received on the following day. 

Mr. Chancellor PI'T'T moved, that the Houſe ſhould to-morrow 
reſolve into a Committee to conſider of the duties on ſpirits made 
from molaſſes or ſugar. | 

The Houſe, on the motion of Mr. Chancellor Pitt, went into 
a Committee to conſider of the drawbacks payable on ſugar ex- 
ported, and of the expediency of permitting ſugars imported from 
the Weſt Indies to be warehouſed. He moved two reſolutions ; 
one for taking off the drawbacks on ſugars exported, and the other 
for permitting ſugars from the Weſt Indies to be warchouſed ; both 
of which were agreed to, and the report was ordered to be received 
the next day. 

The Houſe went into a Committee on the acts of the 38th and 
39th of his preſent Majeſty, to conſider of the appropriation of the 
duties thereby granted. A reſolution was paſſed, that ſo much of the 
former as related to the duties on goods exported and imported, 
and of the latter, as related to the duties on income, ſhould be 


amended. The report was ordered to be received on the follow- 
ing day. | 
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a 2 A 
Thurſday, October 3. 


Honourable Mr. PIERRE PONT brought up the Report of the 
Committee upon the petition of the Merchants of Liverpool and 
Lancaſter, praying for the temporary Loan of 500,000. upon 
giving ſecurity for re- payment thereof. The reſolution of the 
Committee for granting the prayer of the petition was read and 
agreed to, and a bill ordered to be brought in upon the ſaid re- 
ſolution. 

The Houſe, upon the motion of Mr. Chancellor Pitt, reſolved 
Itfelf into a Committee to conſider of the duties on ſpirits made 
from molaſſes. Mr. Chancellor Pitt, in order, as he ſtated, to 
equalize the duties on molaſſes with thoſe on barley, moved,“ That 
the ſum of four-pence three farthings, part of the duties payable on 
every gallon of fermented waſh brewed from molaſſes, ſhould ceaſe 
and determine.” The reſolution was agreed to in the Committee, 
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and the report ordered to be received the next day. 3 

Mr. BRAGGE brought uy the Report of the Committee on 8 
the duties payable on ſugars imported and exported. The reſolu- "Pu | 
tion, That the drawback, withheld by an act of laſt year, upon 3 


ſugars exported, ſhould be granted when the price was below a cer- 
tain ſum,” was ordered to be poſtponed. 

The reſolution for allowing ſugars imported from the Weſt Indies 
to be warchouled, was agreed to. 

The Houſe then reſolved into a Committee, to conſider of the firſt 
reſolution, which had been poſtponed. | 

Mr. Chancellor PITT faid, a drawback upon ſugars exported 
had been withheld by an act of the 36th, as well as the 38th of his 
preſent Majeſty; it was therefore his intention that the drawbacks 


' withheld by each of thoſe acts ſhould be granted, while the price 
was under a certain rate, He moved a reſolution — 


which the Committee adopted. 

The Houſe reſumed ; the Report was received and agreed to, a 
bill ordered to be den in, and an jinſtruction moved, that the 
Members appointed to prepare the bill ſhould make provifion pur- 
ſuant to the ſaid reſolution. 

Mr. Sceretary DUN DAs roſe, and faid, Sir, it is my intention 
to lay before the Houſe a motion, upon which I do not think it ne- 
ceſſary to ſay many words, the bare mention of it being all that is 
neceilary to inſure its approbation. I am perſuaded I am not fin- 
gular as to the feelings I entertain in conſequence. of the lamented 
death of the late Lord Howe. There can be but one unanimous 
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Nentiqent pervading the country as to the propriety of not ſuffering 
What noble Lord to go out of the world without publicly teſtifying 
the oe regard due to his memory. On various occafions His Majeſty, 
and 3 vith the concurrence of this Houſe, has ſhewn his regard for emi- 
pon nent ſervices of individuals; and whenever His Majeſty has 
the hought proper to diſtinguiſh any one by conferring exalted honour 
and on him for the ſervices rendered the country, this Houſe has never 
re- ailed to interpoſe, and ſccond the intentions of His Majeſty, by con- 
ferring a ſubſtantial and honourable pecuniary reward. In the 
dreſent caſe, however, no conſideration of that kind has occurred ; 
te noble Lord by his own merit was advanced to a ſeat in the 
other Houſe, and from the ſituation of his family there was no occa- 
don to remunerate him in a pecuniary point of view. There, 
therefore, remains only ene way by which this Houſe can manifeſt 
its ſenſe of his ſervices, and that is, by the erection of a monument 
to his memory. To his reſpectable family it will afford a conſi- 
derable degree of conſolation for the loſs they have ſuſtained by be- 
ing thus deprived of their head, to find that his merits have not 
been forgotten by his country.. To the public it is of importance 
to keep alive the remembrance of the brilliant ſervices performed 
by great and eminent characters. To every generous mind it is 

of importance that ſuch ſervices ſhould be diſtinguiſhed, as there is 
nothing that can more ſtimulate to the performance of brilliant ac- 
tions than the certainty of having them recorded to poſterity. On 
theſe grounds, without any farther obſervations, I ſhall move,“ That 
an humble addreſs be preſented to His Majeſty, praying, that His 
Majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to give directions for the erection 
of a monument, in the Cathedral of Saint Paul's, to the memory of 
Admiral Earl Howe, with an inſcription, expreſſive of the eminent 
ſervices rendered his country, in the courſe of his long and laborious 
life, and particularly by the important ſervice performed by his 
brilliant and deciſive victory over the French fleet, on the 1ft of 
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'O, a June 1794.“ Mr. Secretary Dundas added, that he had fixed 
the upon the Cathedral of Saint Paul's, in preference to Weſtminſter 
pur- Abbey, in order that, by the contemplation of his monument, the 
; remembrance of his viory might accompany the remembrance of 
fon that ſolemnity with which the colours taken by him on a the firſt of 
ne- June were placed in that Cathedral. 
at is The motion was put and carricd, nem. con. and the addreſs was 
ſin- ordered to be preſented by ſuch Members as were of the Privy 
nted Council. 


10us A reſolution was alſo moved in the Committee for continuing 


the corn exportation and Importation bill, paſſed laſt ſefſivns. 
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Mr. Chanceller PITT took the opportunity of obſerving, tha 
however averſe he was to the public mixing its intereſt with the 
concerns of individuals, yet he wiſhed to have it underſtood, that he 1 
ſhould depend upon the exertions of individuals for the importation 
of corn for the preſent, and that Government would ſanction their 
ſpeculations ; but he alſo wiſhed to have it underſtood, that indi. 
viduals were not to continue their ſpeculations upon the faith of the 
aſſiſtance of Parliament beyond the 3oth of September 1800, ati 
which time Government would take the ſubject into its own hands, 4 
With this view he moved the continuance of the act till the above 


period. The report was ordered to be received the next day. 


8 > 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Friday, October 4. 


Lord GRENVILLE roſe to make the motion for the diſcuſſion 
of which he had moved that their Lordſhips be ſummoned. The 
taſk he had undertaken to perform he perfectly felt to be as arduous 
as it was ſatisfactory, and he had only to lament his inability to do 
any thing like juſtice to the claims of ſuperior merit and unrivalled 
ſervices, which he had this day to recommend to the attention of 
their Lordſhips, and to the gratitude of the nation at large. In 
his endeavours to diſcharge the duty he had impoſed upon himſelf, 
he would begin by tracing the origin and progreſs, and marking the 
event of a war which had been embarked in after repeated and anxi- 
ous attempts at amicable negotiation had proved unavailing, and 
which terminated in the total annihilation of a power that had per- 
fidiouſly planned every meaſure of miſchief and hoſtility againſt the 


Britiſh intereſts in India, of which it- had meditated the extinRion, | 


by combining with our moſt powerful and inveterate foe to effe& our 
total expulſion from that country. It was alſo his taſk (a taſk 
which he had undertaken with peculiar delight), to call their Lord- 
ſhips attention to the merits of thoſe by whoſe vigilance theſe me- 
naced miſchiefs were averted, and by whoſe courage and energy the 
moſt glorious triumphs were achieved. He was thoroughly ſenſible 
how inadequate he was to the performance of ſuch a taſk, and how 
ſhort every the moſt forcible expreſſion muſt fall of the public merits 
and ſervices which diſtinguiſhed the names and exertions of thoſe to 
whom he intended to move the thanks of their Lordſhips. Nor 
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did he imagine that the great degree of intimacy and friendſhip in 
which, without the leaſt interruption, he paſſed his life with the pre- 
ſent Governor General of Bengal, could in the leaſt tend to weaken 
the faint tribute of praiſe which he was anxious to pay to his very 
ſignal deſerts. In attempting the panegyric of that diſtinguiſhed 
noble Lord, he obeyed the call of his public duty, and of the grati- 
tude of the public, full as much as any private propenſity ; and, in- 
ſtead of any danger that his private friendſhip might prompt him to 
think like exaggerated praiſe, he was conſcious, on the contrary, that 
the higheſt ſtrain of eulogy in which he could indulge would bi Al 
very inadequately repreſent the talents and virtues which he had 
long loved and admired. They happily, however, loudly ſpoke for 
themſelves, and evinced themſelves in actions, the reſult of which 
has proved fo glorious and fo ſerviceable to the country. A detail 
of theſe actions might be deemed neceffary to ſhew the extent ard 
ſolidiry of theſe ſervices, and the wiſdom and honour of thoſe ty 
whom they were performed. 

His Lordſhip then entered into an hiſtorical retroſpect of the time 


and manner in which Lord Mornington had undertaken a general 


and uncontroled ſuperintendance over the Britiſh dominions in 
India. On his arrival in India, Lord Mornington found the Princes 
of the country at peace with our India- Company; butthat peace 
was not to be of long duration. Their Lordſhips were well ac- 
quainted with the great efforts that had been made by France to fit 
out the formidable expedition which ſailed from Toulon; mor was 
any man here ignorant of its deſtination and object it meditated 
hoſtility and deſtruction to the Britiſh empire in India, which 
France aimed at effeQing by gaining over ſome of the native powers 
to co-operate in her plans. Tippoo Sultaun was the firſt and the 
moſt eager to go every length to derive advantage from that expedi- 
tion, and to lend it every aſſiſtance in his power. For this purpoſe 
he ſent an embaſly to the Iſle of France, not with a. view to com- 
plain of any grievance, or to ſolicit any redreſs, or to prefer any 
complaint, but to encourage and urge the attempts of the French, 
and embark himſelf in the detign, for our utter expulſion from our 
India poſſeſſions—ſuch was his perfidious conduct towards thoſe 
from whom he had ſo frequently experienced the utmoſt forbear- 
ance, the moſt unparalleled magnanimity. The motives of this em- 
baſſy Tippoo did not endeavour to conceal. They were avowedly 
an attachment to the cauſe of the French Republic—hatred and 
hoſtility to the intereſts of England. His letters, addreſſed not 
only to the Government of the Iſle of France, but to the Execu- 
tive Directory of France, openly invited them to conclude a an offen- 
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five and defenſive alliance with him, and offered to ſubſidize what- 
ever troops France might furniſh him with, to enable him to com- 
mence hoſtilities againſt the Britiſh forces, and by their joint efforts 
and co-operation, to realize the ardent anxiety which he felt of ex- 
pelling the Britiſh nation from India. The firſt notice which Lord 
Mornington received of this propoſed alliance, was in the month of 
Fune, 1798, and coupling it with the information he had likewiſe 
received of the naval expedition which failed from Toulon, he im- 
mediately took every meaſure which prudence could ſuggeſt, and 
activity and deciſion could enforce. On the 18th of June 1798, 


[Lorps, 


mation that had been iſſued in the Ifle of France, and of the de- 
fign which that proclamation unfolded and was calculated to realize. 
He then formed the reſolution, a reſolution evidently ſpringing from 
wiſdom and foreſight, not to await, but to anticipate the attack of 
the enemy. He accordingly diſpatched orders to the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay, to prepare for the event; and fo forward were 
the preparations, that a decifive blow was ſtruck even that year. 
Great doubts and dithculties, however, aroſe in aſſembling the army 
at Madras, and it was much feared that long before it was in readi- 
neſs to act, I ippoo's alarms might be excited, which would defeat 
all the meaſures which the Governor General was concerting. No 
ſituation could be more critical, or more full of perplexing anxiety, 
than that in which Lord Mornington was then placed—to await the 
danger With his eyes open to its approach, would be a flagrant 
negle of his duty ; to attempr to avert it by a ſudden and abrupt 
attack, ſeemed to the moſt experienced military men a meaſure of 
very doubtful and hazardous ifſue ; ſuch was the trying dilemma 
in which the Governor General was entangled, and whatever fide 
he was tojembrace, he felt that he muſt incur the whole of the re- 
ſponſibility. The co-operation he was to expect from the native 
powers 1n alliance with Great Britain, was either doubtful, or of 
little advantage. The Mahrattas were rendered unable to afford 
any ſubſtantial aſſiſtance ; nor was their good will to be called in 
queſtion. The abſence of their ſupport aroſe from real and undiſ- 
ſembled inability. From the co-operation of the Nizam, little or 
nothing could be expected; his councils and army were at that 
period under the influence of a French faction, and two French 
officers were at the head of the Sepoys in the Nizam's ſervice, and 
indeed the. whole of his military force was at the diſpoſal of the 
French officers. The aſpeR of theſe difficulties created neither deſ- 
pondency or fear in the heart of the Governor General—he, on 
the contrary, adopted the moſt ſpirited and decifive meaſures ; an 
I | 
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armed force was immediately detached into the territories of the 
Nizam ; the French army was not only ſurrounded and made pri- 
ſoners ; but a new treaty was concluded with the Nizam, by which 
the diſpoſal of his forces were put into the hands of the Britiſh, and 
that very army which had been raiſed and deſtined to attack them, 
was immediately turned againſt the enemy. What could diſplay 
greater ability than this maſterly manoeuvre ? but if it was great in 
ability, how rauch more uſeful was it in its conſequences, which ſo 
powerfully contributed to our ſubſequent ſucceſſes, by placing us in 
a ſituation to fruſtiate all the plans, and defeat all the attacks that 
had been meditated againſt us. Till that was accompliſhed, nothing 
was ſafe ; but as ſoon as it was achieved a negoctation was opened. 
Lord Mornington was not unmindful that it. was the beſt policy to 
remain contented with our ſituation in India; to offend no power by 
our encroachments, or give umbrage to them by any plan of ambi- 
tion or aggrandizement ; but faithfully and punctually to obſerve 
the faith of exiſting treaties. Such, indecd, was the nature and 
tendency of the orders under which, as Governor General he was 
bound to act. He had, however, ample juſtification for purſuing an 
oppoſite plan : for what more clear and undiſguiſed hoſtility could 
there be than that which he experienced from thoſe who would nego- 
tiate with our worſt enemy for our ruin, and enter into offenſive alli- 
ance with him for our deſtruction; who ſtood forward in military 
array againſt our troops; and who aſſumed, if not the meaſures of 
actual hoſtijity, at the leaſt the attitude of hoſtile preparation and 
menace ; who propoſed to France that if ſhe would ſuccour them 
with a military force from Europe, they would favour their landing 
at Porto-novo ; they would lead them into the heart of the Dutch 
territories, into which they were ready to penetrate themſelves, and 
co-operate with the French arms, in expelling us from every foot of 
ground, and every trace of our dominion in India? Nor was it 
againſt the Britiſh eſtabliſhments alone that they concerted this hoſ- 
tile attack, but alſo againſt thoſe of Portugal, on account of her alli- 
ance with Great Britain. In the ſtorming of that capital, where 
theſe machinations were hatched againſt us, and in the fall of that 
power who acted ſuch a perfidious part againſt us, not only there- 
fore great military ſkiil and talent have been exerted and diſplayed, 
but the moſt conſummate wiſdom and firmneſs, and the moſt ſober 
juſtice had been evinced. With this crafty and perfidious power 
Lord Mornington had, however, propoſed to open a negociation, even 
when Tippoo was doing all the evil and miſchief in his power, 
without uttering one word of grievance or complaint. Notwith- 
ſtanding his flagrant violations of all faith towards the Engliſh Go- 
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ral from all reſponlibility for his conduct —a conduct which, when 


empire, but moreover eſtabliſhed it on a baſis of more permanent 
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vernment, Lord Mornington till repeated and renewed his offers 
to remove every cauſe of difference and diſaffection, if any really 
exiſted, The whole of theſe patient and pacific offers were received 
either with ſullen flence or ſtudied duplicity, and at laſt with open 
preparations of hoſtile aggreſſion. When Tippoo ſaw the ruin he 
was'drawing down upon his own head, his inveterate and rancorous 
animoſity ſuggeſted to his wicked imagination that he already ſaw 
the gigantic plan of the French Republic on the eve of being rea- 
lized, and that the hour was come for the ſubverſion and downfal of 
the Britiſh dominions in India. He was alſo anxious to gain time, 
and defer the meaſures that were taking againſt him, in order that 
the ſeaſon of the year might intervene, and allow time to receive the 
ſuccours with which he was to co-operate in our overthrow. But 
was it not unneceſſary, the noble Lord obſerved, to dwell any lon- 
ger on theſe details ; or on the wiſdom, 'firmneſs, and ſound policy 
of the meaſures adopted by the Governor General, who months 
after months had made propoſals fur negociation to an enemy, who 
inſtead of a ſincere deſire to eſtabliſh peace, was ſecretly endeavouring 
to diſable and deſtroy us? And if after theſe repeated provocations, 
and avowed preparations for hoſtilities, his noble friends had reſolved 
upon offenſive operations, it was eaſy to relieve the Governor Gene- 


rightly viewed and appreciated, will be diſcovered not only to have 
averted the formidable perils and ruin which hung over our Indian 


ſecurity than it ever before enjoyed. He truſted their Lordſhips 
ſhared with him in the ſenſe he felt of theſe ſolid and memorable 
achievements, and that they would unite with him in expreſſing 
the thanks which he had to propoſe, and which ſuch ſignal ſervices ſo 
juſtly and to imperiouſly called for. There was one point more, 
and that a very ſtriking one, to which he would beg leave to ad- 
vert, and that was the judicious manner in which the Governor Ge- 
neral had proceeded to compoſe and reconcile all the jarring and 
diſcordant opinions which formerly prevailed among the ſervants of 
the India Company. In this he ſucceeded by a wiſe and tempe- 
rate ule of the ſole controling power with which he was inveſted ; 
and a greater and more refined ſatisfaction aroſe in his breaſt from 
obſerving this ſalutary effect, x hen he perceived that this jar and 
diſcord of ſentiment were ſileneed, not merely by the interpoſition 
of this ſuperior control, but by an appeal to the wiſdom and good 
ſenſe of the different governors. Among them the conduct of Lord 
Clive, ſtood peculiarly eminent, and refleted the greateſt honour 
on his heart and head, That noble Lord, ſpurning all little jealou- 
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ſies and all ſuggeſtions of mortified pride when obliged to ſtoop to 
ſuperior power, has not only expreſſed a very decided opinion, in fa- 
your of the propriety of the meaſures purſued by the Governor Ge- 
neral, but by his zeal and ſpirit had principally contributed to pro- 
mote the views, and ſecure the benefits which the adoption of theſe 
meaſures had in contemplation. The ſame ſpirit guided the con- 
duct, and animated the cxertions of the Governor of Bombay, Mr. 
Duncan, who equally concurred in forwarding the ends of the Earl 
of Mornington, and in ſecuring the ſupport of the Englith Govern- 
ment and eſtabliſhments. - In conſcquence of theſe wiſe, ſpirited, 
and well-concerted meaſures, when the army was put in motion, it 
evidently appeared to be compoſed of troops the belt difci;lined and 
appointed of any that was ever colleed in India. The event, in- 
deed beſt ſhews the zcal and ſpirit, the courage and intrepidity 
with which it glowed, and by which all its movements were ai— 
reed, [It was not his intention to attempt detailing its different 
operations, or the ſucceſſes with which they were crowned. He 
could not, however, forbear mentioning the gallant action of the 
6th of March, when a ſmall diviſion of the Britiſh army attacked 
and defeated a powerful and numerous force of the enemy, and by 
that victory laid the ground of the ſubſequent ſucceſsful actions 
which were clofed by that - finaF and brilliant event which was 
brought about by an army compoſed almoſt entirely of Europeans, 
who, during the intenſe heat of the day, attacked 'and took by 
aſſault, one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes that exiſts, and in the ſpace 
of two hours made themſelves maſters of the capital of the moſt im- 
placable and perfidious for, whom the Britith intereſts had to dread 
in India. Theſe were achievements which baffled all deſcription, 
and ſoared above all praiſe; he would not, therefore, attempt a 
word more in their commendation. He truſted that the Houſe was 
convinced of the merits of the Governor General, and of thuſe who 
acted under him on this glorious occaſion, as he was; and he there- 
fore did not doubt of their moſt cordial concurrence in the vote 
which he would have the honour to propoſe. Whatever he might 
have omitted to throw light upon the operations he had been de- 
ſcribing, would be found in the papers on their Lordſhips' tab le, 
which, they would obſerve, were written with the fame ſpirit and 
ability with which were accompliſhed the glurious cvents they fo 
forcibly record, His Lordſhip then concluded by moving, T hat 
the thanks of this Houſe be given to the Right Honour able the Earl 
of Mornington, for the witdom, ſpirit and ability, with which he 
had diſcharged his duty ſince he entered on the Government of 
India, and the uniform moderation and vigilance which he oppoſed 
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to the projects of the French and their allics in India, which pre. 
pared che way for that brilliant event which produced the overthrow 


of our moſt perfidious foe, and eſtabliſhed on a baſis of the moſt i 
permanent ſecurity the whole of the Britiſh'dominions in India. | 
The queſtivn was put on the motion, and agreed to nemine | 


diſſentiente. 

Lord GRENVILLE next proceeded to pronounce a panegyric 
on Lord Clive, who, as Governor of Fort St. George, deſcrved to 
have his conduct ſanctioned by the thanks of that Houſe, for the 
nice honour by which it was directed, and the uſeful example it 
held out of due ſubordination, which ſo powerfully contributes to 
unanimity and concord among thoſe who govern, and which ſo ma- 
terially promotes the public ſervice of the country, and which in 
this inſtance was fo eminently diſplayed. The motion of thanks 
to Lord Clive was alſo agreed to nem. 440. | 

He then made a fimilar motion in favour of Mr. Duncan, 
whoſe ſervices are ſo pointedly acknowledged by the Governor Ge- 
neral, in having ſo rapidly put in motion the army of Bombay, by 
which he materially contributed to the ſucceſsful termination of the 
war in India. 

Lord GREN VILLE next followed with a motion of thanks to 
Lieutenant General George Harris, Commander in Chief of the 
Army, whoſe merits were alſo ſtrongly acknowledged by the Go- 
vernor General, and which were powerfully diſplayed in the ſtorm- 
ing of Seringapatam. 

The next motion of thanks was to the general officers, to whoſe 
ability and exertions ſo much was owing of the ſucceſs that accom- 
panied the ſtorming of 'Tippoo's capital. Among thoſe his Lord- 
ihip diſtinguiſhed three by name: Lieutenant General Stuart, who 
commanded the army of Bombay, and under whoſe auſpices the me- 
morable action of the 6th of March was fought and won; Major 
Hartley, and General Baird. 

Lord Grenville then moved, That the Houſe do acknowledge 
and approve the conduct and ſervice of the . employed in the 
war in India. 

His Lordſhip finally concluded by moving, That the Lord Chan- 
cellor do convey theſe motions of thanks in a letter to the Governor 
General, that by him they may be communicated to the different 
perſons to whom they have been beſtowed. 

All theſe motions were agreed to nem. d://. | 

Lord Grenville then moved the ſecond * of the Militia 
Reduction Bill. 
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Earl FITZWILLIAM faid, that when the bill was 


2 brought into Parliament laſt year to enable Government to accept 
the voluntary ſervices of a certain number of the Militia, he. had 
foreſcen that what was then grounded upon a particular emergency, 


would be on every occaſion reſorted to as a general principle. He 
felt therefore the ſame objeAions to the meaſure which had induced | 
him to oppoſe it laſt year, and theſe objections were ſtrengthened by 
the very extenfion propoſed. The firſt objection which ſtruck his 
mind was, that the plan was a virtual breach of the engagement 
which ſubſiſted with men raiſed for a particular purpoſe, under a 
particular ſyſtem. Such was the caſe of the Militia, and when the 
nature of the ſervice was changed, Government did that which 
thoſe who had entered into the Militia had never anticipated. It 
was to be conſidered too that the burden in railing the Militia was 
not equally diſtributed over the community ; it fell chiefly on the 
owners and occupiers of land. The raiſing of the Militia too, it 
would be found on examination, had been a conſiderable burden upon 
the poor rates: to the poor rates, howeyer, thoſe who had fixed an 
oſtenſible property chiefly contributed. The landholders indeed had 
a ſuperior intereſt in defending their property ; becauſe it could not 
be transferred like other kinds of property to other countries ; for 
this reaſon the landed intereſt might acquieſce in the burden, which 
a body of men calculated fox the defence of the country might oc- 
caſion. They had reaſon to complain, however, when they found 
that corps which had been raiſed and maintained at a great expence 
for their defence, diverted to other purpoſes ; it was an act of in- 
Juſtice to the landed proprictors, as it deſtroyed that ſyſtem under 
which they had engaged to contribute their perſonal ſervice, or pe- 
cuniary aid. 

This, however, was not the only ground on which he was unte- 
vourable to the meaſure. It was objectionable not only as being 
unjuſt in its nature, but as introducing into the Militia a degree of 
inſubordination that was of the moſt perilous example. Every 
perſon muſt have heard of the ſcenes of riot and diſorder which took 
place on the recruiting from the Militia forces. All ſorts of muti- 
nies were engendered by it. The officers were placed in the moſt 
mortifying and painful ſituation. , Such was the ſtate of inſubordi- 
nation, that officers were obliged to confine themſelves to their bar- 
racks or their tents, and durſt not face the ſoldiers, or appear on the 
parades ; ſuch was the overthrow of diſcipline which had reſulted 
from the meaſure. Upon the whole he ſaw ſo many inconveniences 


attending the mode of proceeding, that he was obliged to give it his 
negative. 
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fore their Lordſhips was, to reduce the number of the Militia in 
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Lord HOLLAND ſaid, the avowed object of the bill now be- 


f Lorps, 


order to obtain a diſpoſable force. He truſted that it would not 


be neceſſary for him to demonſtrate what muſt be ſo obvious to | 


every noble Lord, that no man could give his vote for the meaſure, 
unleſs he could likewiſe give his ſanction to the manner in which 
the force was to be applied. It was neceſſary no leſs to approve 
of the final object than of the means which they were called upon 
to furniſh for attaining it. This was evident from the terms of the 
preamble, which ſtated the employment of the Militia recruits in 
the expedition to Holland to have been of the utmoſt advantage, 
and, as affording an argument in favour of the diſpoſition made by 
the bill on the table. Thus the approbation of the object of the 
expedition was connected with the concurrence in the propoſal for 
augmenting the diſpoſable force of the country. Upon both points 
he ſhould take the liberty of offering a few obſervations. 

As to the mode which was propoſed, their Lordſhips had heard, 
from different Members ot the Houſe, well qualified to give infor- 
mation on the ſubject, that it was conſidered as a breach of engage- 
ment between Government and the Militia eſtabliſhment—that it 
was odious and difagreeable to the Militia officers : in fact, it was 
conſidered as an inſult both to their ſpirit and to their rank—two 
things, which, in military men ought to be held moſt ſacred. Upon 
theſe topics their Lordſhips had at different times heard a great deal. 
They had heard but little, however, on the other branch of the 
ſubject, and that was the object in which the additional force was to 
be employed. In ſtating his ſentiments he hoped he ſhould be ex- 
cuſed, if he differed from the majority of their Lordſhips. He was 
conſcious that he was expoſed to clamour and miſrepreſentation ; he 
was aware that of late years a cant had been introduced into both 
Houſes of Parliament, which tended to render the exerciſe of one 
of the great duties of a Lord of Parliament obnoxious—it was ſaid 
that, to arraign the object or conduct of an expedition pending its 
ſucceſs, was factious, unſeaſonable, and hoſtile to the intereſts of the 
public. Conſcious of the rectitude of his intentions, however, he 
little regarded theſe imputations. He was ready to admit that, in 
the courſe of the execution of an enterpriſe, ſome degree of miſchief 
might ariſe from the public diſcuſſion of the advantages or diſadvan- 
tages of its object, the wiſdom or folly. of its contrivance. This, 
however, was but one view of the queſtion ; and theſe evils were 
infinitely compenſated by the immenſe benefits which mutt ariſe 
from frce inquiry and from public diſcuſſion. The inconveniences 
were to be found only in a contradted view—the advantages of de- 
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bate and examination were to be diſcovered upon a great ſcale, and 
as peculiarly connected with the principles of freedom and the ge- 
nĩous of the Conſtitution. x 

He ſhould therefore proceed to examine freely the object of the 
expedition which it was the purpoſe of the new diſpoſable force to 
proſecute, He ſhould conſider whether or not the object at which 
Miniſters aimed was, in the circumſtances of .this country and of 
Europe, prudent to be attempted or ſafe to be purſued. He was 
moſt willing to acknowledge that happy would it be for the United 
States to be again placed under their old Government ; he was 
ready to pay that tribute to the Government which had been over- 
thrown by the uſurpation of France:. The reſtoration of that Go- 
vernment was the avowed obje of Adminiſtration. He could not but 
remark, however, that the ſentiments of the noble Secretary of State, 
reſpecting the former Government of the United States, had under- 
gone a great change: on a former occafion | probably the Debates on 
the Iriſh Union | the noble Secretary had thought proper to repreſent 
that Government which it was now the object of his exertions to 
reſtore, as the ne plus ultra of debility, incapable of ſelf-defence, in- 
capable of energy. Arguments and principles, however, the noble 
Secretary made ſubſervient to circumſtances, and what was repro- 
bated as incurably defective at one moment was to be re-eſtabliſhed 
by every effort of military power at another. He confeſſed, indeed, 
that if this country was bound more cloſely by the ties of juſtice and 
gratitude to one Government than another, we were bound to uſe 
every rational means, conſiſtent with policy and duty to ourſelves, 
in favour of the Prince of Orange. That family had many claims 
upon us. From a ſteady attachment to our intereſts, that eſtimable 
Prince had forfeited the regard of his countrymen and the high 
dignities with which he was inveſted ; and if it was conſiſtent with 
the immutable rules of juſtice, we were bound to eſpouſe his cauſe. 
But there was ſomething more to be conſidered than what our gra- 
titude to him might diate. We ought to inquire what were the 
ſentiments of the people of Holland, becauſe unleſs they cordially 
ſympathiſed with our feelings and co-operated with our efforts, it 
would be the extreme of injuſtice and abſurdity to attempt the re- 
ſtoration of the Stadtholder's power. He was afraid, however, that 
the very conduct which had laid the foundation of the Stadtholder's - 
claims to our aſſiſtance had tended to alienate from him the confi- 
dence of his countrymen. He was afraid that the diſpoſitions of 
the inhabitants were not likely to induce them to look with ſanguine 
hope to our aid, or to combine cordially to aſſiſt our undertakings 
I» indeed, there was little opportunity to judge from the even's 
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of the expedition what their ſentiments were; but he doubted they 


able to infer that the Dutch muſt ardently wiſh to be delivered 


languiſn for independence. This was but a part of the caſe. It 
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were not very well diſpoſed to welcome our efforts for the reſtora- 
tion of the former order of things. 

It was proper, therefore, to eonſider, whether, from the eireum- 
ſtances under which this expedition to their country was under- 
taken, and the. parties who were engaged in it, the Dutch were 
likely to join cordially with our efforts? True, indeed, we had 
gone over to offer them our aſſiſtanee, and with fine words in our 
mouths. - We held out the captivating ideas of protection and deli- 
verance. We announced that it was our object to reſcue them 
from the galling, and degrading, and ruinous yoke under which 
they groaned. From the nature of mankind, whom the preſſure 
of an active and grinding tyranny muſt ever revolt, it was reaſon- 


from the oppreſſors under whom they had fallen. No doubt then 
the Dutch muſt curfe and deteſt the uſurpation of the French, and 


did not follow that they would rife at once to aſſiſt as their deliver- 
ers thoſe who were the enemies of their oppreſſors. It did not fol- 
low, becauſe they abhorred French tyranny, that they would imme- 
diately coincide with the views of Great Britain and Ruſſia. They 
muſt know equally from experience and from obſervation, what is 
the meaning of protection and relief which the weak receive from 
the powetful. Twice within the laſt fifteen years they had felt 
what it was to be delivered and protected by powerful neighbours. 
They muſt have ſeen too around them, that for a ſmall ſtate to be 
relieved and protected by a great one, was in fact to be conquered 
and plundered. Muſt they not have ſeen what was the protection 
of the Netherlands, of Poland, of Venice, of Switzerland, and could 
they help entertaining ſome ſuſpicions, even of the moſt flattering 
proteſtations of diſintereſted kindneſs which could be held out to 
themſelves ? But it might be ſaid, how is it poſſible to entertain 
a jealouſy of the offers of aſſiſtance and protection coming from the 
magnanimity of the Emperor of Ruſſia, and the generoſity of the 
Britiſh nation? The proclamation we had iſſued to the Dutch 
people breathed nothing but liberal and friendly aid; but was there 
any thing to encourage them to repoſe an unlimited confidence in 
our profeſſions, and induce them to lend an active co-operation in 
our cauſe? Was there a word in theſe proclamations concerning 
the reſtoration of the Cape or of Ceylon? ? . Was there any aſſurance 
that what we had taken from them in the courſe of hoſtilities would 
not be retained when we ſhould be connected with them as allies ? 
Can they in fact depend upon reſtoration, from our friendſhip, of 
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thoſe poſſeſſions, which we have taken as their enemies? If they, 
look at the negociations at Paris, would they not ſee that we had 
reſolved to retain the ſettlements which had fallen into our 
hands? Muſt they not know that it had been ſaid in another place 
by a right honourable gentleman, high in office, that he truſted the 
Cape of Good Hope would never return under the dominion of its 
lawful Government? Comparing alt theſe things with our difin- 
tereſted profeſſions, what would they think of our protection and 


relief? Would they infer our generofity from our readineſs to re- 


duce the Militia, to procure troops to fight their battles in Holland, 


while we gave no reaſon to expect that we would put them in poſ- 


ſeſſion of thoſe colonies which they deemed eſſential to their com- 
merce and to their proſperity * 

There was another conſideration whhh. in judging of the wiſ- 
dom of the expedition, it was ncecilary not to overlook. We ought 
to inquire whether the object which we now ſo doubtfully purſue by 
arms, might not have been attained by negociation ? Was itnot poſſible 
that, from its having been attempted by co-operation in the preſent 
ſituation of em that very circumſtance might not contribute to 
prevent its attainment? There was great reaſon to believe that the 
King of Pruſſia muſt be deſirous to ſee the Government of the 
Stadtholder reſtored ; and perhaps France, upon certain conlidera- 


tions, might not have been unwilling to acquieſce in ſuch a change. 


To attempt it by force, however, and with the affiſtance of Ruſſia ſo 
actively interpoſed, might riſk the total failure of the expedition, 
and the diſappointment of our hopes. We ought to have recol- 
lected a maxim which had been well expreſſed by Mr. Burke on 
another occaſion, that if negociation failed, an appeal might be made 
to arms, but if force proved ineffectual, it was impoſſible to reſort 
with ſucceſs to negociation. If we failed, therefore, we had no 
expedient left — baffled force left no room for amicable ar- 
rangement. 

There was another queſtion which the propriety of the meaſure 
involved. Suppoſing it right that the reſtoration of the old Go- 
vernment of the United States ſhould be attempted by the force of 
arms, it remained to be conſidered whether it was moſt eligible to 


employ our own forces or thoſe of our allies, in carrying into effe 


the enterpriſe? He was aware that, to rely upon our own forces, 

was attended with many advantages, but ſtill they might be coun- 

terbalanced by the ſacrifices which they demanded. If, in the ac- 

complithment of the object by our means, we were obliged to ſtrain 

every nerve; if we were even compelled to do that hich many 

conlidered a bteach of engagement with the Militia, the queſtion 
P 2 
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might admit of conſiderable doubt. To depend ſolely upon our 
allies, certainly was attended with inconveniences. But when the 
enormous expence of the maintenance of a large army abroad was 


confidered ; when it was recollected that the employment of ſo many | 


veſſels in tranſport ſervice. had already produced an uncommon 
ſcarcity of coals in the metropolis; when the price of grain was 
riſing to ſo unuſual a height, and which the demand for veſſels by 
Government would probably continue, the policy of our foreign 
conſiderations would appear extremely doubtful. There were other 

expeditions which ſtrongly deterred us from ſending ſo great a part of 
our force out of the kingdom. The French fleet had returned to 
Breſt in great force. There till was cauſe for apprehenſion in 
Ireland, ſhould foreign aid be joined to domeſtic diſcontent. The 
beautiful ſpecific of an Union held out by Miniſters had not yet 
tranquillized the fiſter kingdom, and it was not "ſafe to ſtrip the 
country of the force adequate to effectual defence in caſe of emer- 
gency. But Miniſters totally overlooked conſiderations like theſe, 
when their minds were engroſſed with other objes. Sometimes 
they found it convenient to encourage the dread of an invaſion ; 
again they thought it factious to ſuppoſe invaſion poſſible ; but 
on a fair review of our ſituation, it was extremely queſtionable 
whether the propoſed reduction of our defenſive force in the country 
was politic, and the employment of ſo great an army on a foreign 
expedition was prudent. 

Their Lordſhips had heard that the meaſure was not reliſhed by 
the officers of the Militia, and he thought that it was calculated to 
diſguſt gentlemen in that ſervice. The nature of its objeQs were 
different from thoſe of a regular army, and the views of thoſe who 
entered into the former were different from thoſe which ought to 
influence gentlemen engaging in the latter. Different qualifications 
were requiſite in each. The practice which had been introduced, 
of ſacrificing the Militia to the regular army, however, muſt tend 
ultimately to deſtroy that conſtitutional ſyſtem of defence. Some 
time ago Miniſters had increaſed the Militia upon a threat of in- 
vaſion. Why did they not then rather increaſe the diſpoſable force ? 
He ſuſpeRed, indeed, that, from the very beginning, it was in the 
contemplation of Miniſters to make the Militia ſubſervient to the 
recruiting of the army. Upon the whole, as he neither approved 
the object which was to be purſued, nor the means propoſed to carry 
it into execution, he was compelled to give his negative to 
the bill. 

The Earl of WESTMORLAND ſaid, he had liſtened with 
the utmoſt attention and deference to the arguments which hal 
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been urged againſt the bill, but he had heard nothing which, in his 

opinion, ought to induce their Lordſhips to heſitate in giving it 
their ſupport. Certainly the principle of the bill was not a novel 
one. It had already been diſcuſſed in a former ſeſſion, and the ar- 
guments in its favour had been amply juſtified by experience. So 
convinced was he of the beneficial effects which had reſulted. from 
the permiſſion given to increaſe our diſpoſable force, by accepting the 
voluntary ſervices of a part of the Militia, that he thought the thanks 
and gratitude of the country were due to the gentlemen at the head 
of that department who had had the wiſdom to deviſe, the courage 
to propoſe, and the addreſs to carry through, he muſt ſay, with de- 
ference to the noble Lords near him, with very little oppoſition, a 


meaſure of ſo much advantage to the public intereſt ; and he conſi- 


dered it to be highly honourable to the officers of the Militia, that 


they had ſacrificed every thing that could be agreeable to their 


private feelings to the ſervice of their country, In order to obtain a 
juſt view of the advantages which had been derived from the Mili- 
tia Reduction Bill of laſt Seſſion, we had only to compare what was 
our fituation previous to that period with what it is now. But a 
ſhort time ago we had been threatened with invaſion, and forced to 
confider the means of our own defence. By the protection of Pro- 
vidence, by the vigour of our allies, and by the ſpirit of reſiſtance, 
which the oppreſſion and tyranny of the French had every where 
excited, the aſpect of our affairs had greatly improved, and inſtead 
of dreading invaſion, we were now in a ſituation to aſſail our foe. 
With an opportunity to ſtrike the blow, we wanted the means. The 
advantages of acting on the offenſive, and the impotence of mere 
defence, it required little argument to demonſtrate. In the one 
caſe, we were expoſed to injury without the power of retaliation, and 
in the other we prevent attack by threatening it ourfelves. Before 
the Militia Reduction Bill was adopted, we had not 10,000 diſpo- 
ſable troops to protect our colonies in any quarter. Even the de- 
fence of Ireland, at a critical moment, was owing to the voluntary 
ſervices of the Militia and Fencibles. The recruiting ſervice was 
almoſt totally at a ſtand, not from any decay of our proſperity and 
population, but becauſe ſo many men were bound up in defenſive 
corps, and becauſe the population of the country was not adequate 
to ſupport ſo great a body of men for defence, and at the ſame time 
to furniſh a diſpoſable army equal to the exigency. Policy requiicd, 


therefore, that a portion of thoſe who were tied up from the oppor- 


tunity of effectually ſerving their country, ſhould be placed in a 
ſituation which their own wiſhes and the public intereſt pointed out, 
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It was only neceſſary to render a part of the defenſive force diſpo- 
fable, and the demands of the ſervice were ſatisfied. 

As to the objection, that the principle of the Militia ſyſtem was 
violated, he could not ſee that it had any force. It was difficult to 
decide what was the Militia principle. There were various kinds 
of Militia, from a Swils Militia, to the London Trained. Bands; 


| The priaciple of the Militia of this country ſurely was not that 


they ſhould be uſeleſs to the State. Their whole conduct diſclaimed 
ſuch a ſuppoſition. The Militia who had contributed to ſave the 
country in 1793 from the defigns of Jacobiniſm, who laſt year fo 


. chearfully volunteered their ſervice for the defence of the ſitter king- 


dom, could not brook the idea of being uſeleſs, when the country 
could be benefited by their ſervices. It had been ſaid, that in going 
to Ireland, they had left their homes defenceleſs. Certainly 
nothing could be ſo ill founded as ſuch a ſuppoſition. By defend- 
ing Ircland they rendered their own homes ſecure from attack. 
What had been ſaid by the mighty Hache, when he was ordered to 
invade Ireland? He faid, and wiſely in relation to the deſigns of 
his employers, that from Dublin he would proceed to London. 
The attack againſt the one was preparatory to an attack againſt the 
other; and by defying the attempts of the enemy in Ireland, Eng- 


land was moſt effectually protected from hoſtile invaſion. 


He could not ſee that the objection of their being a breach of 
contract with the counties furniſhing the Militia was any better 
founded; no additional burden was impoſed on the counties, 
Thoſe who extended their ſervices did it voluntarily, nor could he 
perceive any injury done to thoſe intereſted in the Militia, by ena- 
bling them on a great emergency to render more important ſervices 
to the public in the regular army than in their former ſtate. But 
it was ſaid, that men would be deterred from enliſting in the Militia 
by this mode of proceeding. To him it appeared in a very different 
Jight. He conceived it would be a recommendation to the ſervice, 
for men to find, that when tired of one ſituation they might place 
themſelves in a different, with the addition of a conliderable 
bounty. 

Neither could he think that the officers were placed in a more 
arkſome ſituation, than if the reduction of the Militia had been to 


take place by a diſcharge regulated by lot. The power of the offi- 


cer in the preſent caſe was gregter than it would be in the other. As 
to its being diſagreeable to commanding officers, he could ſee no 
real grievance in the caſe. The only thing that could be conſi- 
Agred in that light was, that the Colonel of a Militia regiment 
would now find himſelf at the head of a ſmaller body of men than 
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he did ſome time ago, and ſurely this perſonal conſideration could 
not be balanced for a moment againſt the ſubſtantial intereſts of the 
nation. 

But it was ſaid too, that this precedent being eſtabliſhed, the Exe- 
cutive Government would always have recourſe to this mode of re- 
cruiting the army. It ſhould be recollected, however, that the 
ſanction of Parliament muſt previouſly be obtained, and as the em- 
ployment of this reſource would be regulated by the emergency, ſo 
there was no danger of its being abufed ; and he entertained no 
doubt, that if a criſis of ſuch inagnitude as the preſent ſhould recur, 
Parliament would not heſitate to ſanction with their approbation, 
that employment of the national force which moſt effectually con- 
tributed to ſecure its defence and to promote its intereſts. 

The Earl of CAERNARVON faid, he did not mean to treſpaſs 
long on the time of the Houſe, after the able manner in which the 
bill had been argued upon in the courſe of the debate ; but fome 
few obſervations he muſt take the liberty of ſubmitting to their 
Lordſhips' conſideration. No man, he ſaid, took greater pleaſure 
than he did in liſtening to the eloquence of the noble Secretary of- 
State in general; but on the preſent oceaſion he could neither com- 
pliment him on the wiſdom of the meaſure before the Houſe, nor on 
the argument with which he had introduced the notion for the ſe- 
cond reading of the bill. The noble Secretary of State had him- 
ſelf confeſſed that the bill vf the laſt year gave the death blow to 
the Militia, and that the preſent bill was founded. preciſely on the 
ſame principle, a principle ſanctioned by the Legiſlature of the 
country. , He had read the preſent bill, and he could by no means 
diſcover its connection with the former one; on the contrary, it 
appeared to him to conſiſt of an unſhaped form of words, a mingled 
maſs of phraſes, that ſet up a Militia of ſhreds and patches, that 
conveyed no clear idea of a diſtinct object. He had, his Lordſhip 
ſaid, reprobated the principle of all the bills relative to the Militia, 
from the Augmentation Bill downwards, that tended to depatt 
from the ſyſtem on which the Old Militia was originally founded, 
as ſo many breaches of Parliamentary faith, and violation of the 
compact ſolemnly entered into between the Legiſlature on the one 
hand and the landholder on the other; he had conſequently found 
it his duty to oppoſe the bill. But much as he thought it liable to 
cenſure, ſtill more reaſon had he to complain of the extent to which 
the Executive Governmeut had carried it in praQice, an extent far 
beyond what the words of the bill imported. In the former bill, 
his Lordſhip ſaid; there was nothing that could be ſuppoſed to ex- 
tend to the old Ani which was a conflitutional force raiſed ex- 
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preſsly for the diſtin purpoſe of a home defence. On that ground, 
and that ground only, it was, that country gentlemen poſſeſſed of 
ample fortunes readily engaged in it; and on that ground it alſo 
was, that the farmers conſented to undertake to bear the heavy bur. 
den of ſupporting the wives and children of thoſe who were bal- 
lotted for, and ſent out of their own counties into different parts of 
the kingdom. None of the bills, therefore, for reducing the Mi- 
litia could affect the old Militia, the numbers of the regiments of 
which were always of neceſſity complete. It was true that in the 
bill of the laſt year, there did occur the words, any Militia man:“ 
but, when the preamble of that bill was looked to, no man would 
ſurely argue that any Militia man” meant every man ſo denomi- 
nated, or that it referred to the old Militia in the ſmalleſt degree. 
If, therefore, it referred not to the old Militia, ſtill leſs could it 
be ſaid to refer to the volunteer corps raiſed a few years fince. At 
that time the Government thought it neceflazy to call upon the 
liberality of the country to ſubſcribe to its ſupport, and add to the 
means of public defence; and a wiſe call it was, as the event 
proved, fince ſuch was the high ſpirit of the people, that he be- 
lieved there was ſcarcely a county in the kingdom that did not raife 
a larger ſum than Government could poſſibly have expected. 
With this money the volunteer corps of Militia were raiſed ; and 
therefore to attempt to corrupt and entice the men of the vo- 
lunteer corps to enliſt in the line, was neither more nor leſs than a 
direct fraud on every county, from the volunteers of which ſuch 
men were ſeduced, as it was taking from them the men for whoſe 
eſpecial ſervices that county had paid. His Lordſhip animadverted 
on the three diſtin bodies of military force raiſed at different times 
under the name of Militia, viz. the Old Militia, the Supplementary 
Militia, and the Volunteer Corps. Theſe were, he ſaid, ſpecific 
and very different corps, raiſed upon diſtin principles, under the 
acts of the 26th and 37th of the King, notwithſtanding that they 
were ſometimes blended. He faid, ſo evidently was the death-blow 
given to the Militia by the bill that had recently paſſed, and-eſpe- 
cially by the act of the laſt year, and that then under conſideration, 
that he thought it would be better policy to annihilate the Militia 
| Altogether, than to go on thus violating all the principles on which it 
was inſtituted. He did not mean to ſay, that the meaſure would 
not anſwer its end to Government. On the contrary, he was per- 
ſuaded, that give the men permiſſion to get drunk, or make them 
drunk, without the money, and they would enliſt faſt enough; but 
he objected to the bill, as tending effectually to ruin the Militia. 
That the bill of laſt year had broken the zeal, and deſtroyed the 
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ſpirit of the Militia, Government would find, whenever the country 

was engaged in a future war ; they would then perceive that the 

country gentlemen were adverſe to a ſervice in which they had been 

ſo much mortified. It had hitherto been the pride of men of for- 

tune in the country to accept of commiſſions, and ſpare no pains to 

make the corps they commanded of their own neighbours and 

tenants perfect in diſcipline, and capable of facing any force an 

enemy could fend againſt them; but, without reſorting to the in- 

vidious appellation of drill ſerjeants, what muſt they think, when 

upon any vacancy, they knew they were not to ballot for a man for 

the Militia, but for a man to be ſent to the drill, for ſo long as the 

men drilled and diſciplined one year, were liable to be taken from 

them by ſuch bills as the preſent, the next, what was a new ballot 

but chufing another man to be ſent to the drill, and not for the 

Militia? In Scotland, his Lordſhip ſaid, there till was a conſti- 

tutional force deſtined to the home defence of that part of the king- 

dom. The Scots Militia had not been yet degraded and diſgraced 

as the Engliſh Militia had been. In England the Militia was ſo 

far changed in its principles, that they were to be compared to 

nothing but corps deſtined to drill new levies for the regular army. 

A noble Earl (Lord Weſtmorland) had ſaid that he ſaw no differ- 
ence between the Militia regiments now, and what they were for- 

merly. Did he not ? The difference was manifeſt, and grievouſly 

felt by the officers of the Militia, whoſe zeal for the ſervice was ut- 

terly exhauſted. The noble Earl had alſo ſaid he was inclined to 

ſupport the preſent bill, becauſe the-officers of the Militia were not 

averſe to it. In this he could aſſure the noble Earl he was won- 

derfully miſtaken. The noble Earl had in one part of his ſpeech 

complimented the individual Miniſter who had introduced the bill, 

not only for having conceived the project, but for having had fineſſe 

enough to conduct the bill through the other Houſe of Parliament 

and yet in another part of his ſpeech, he had ſaid the principle of 
the bill was not a new one, but that it had received the ſanction of 
the Legiſlature, and therefore he ſhould ſupport it. He, therefore, 

at one and the ſame time, complimented an individual for his fineſſe 
in getting the bill paſſed, and called it a bill founded on a principle 
ſanctioned by the Legiſlature, It could not be entitled to ſupport on 
both accounts. The fact was, it was by fineſſe, and fineſſe only, 
that Parliament had been induced to liſten to ſuch bills, which he 
repeated had already ſo far ruined and exhauſted the zeal and ſpirit 
of the Militia officers, that if the bill pafſed, he thought the wiſeſt 
addition that could be made to it, would be a clauſe enaQting that 
the Militia itſelf ſhould be annihilated, and expire when the. bilk 
Yor. X. Q ; 
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itſelf expired, viz. at the end of the war, and poſſibly at ſome future 
period, when the degradation put upon the Militia ſhould have been 
forgotten, ſomething like a Militia founded upon principles equally 
calculated for a war and peace eſtabliſhment, might be raiſed. 

Earl of WESTMORLAND ſaid, he had made the obſervation 
that the Militia officers were not adverſe to the bill, becauſe he did 
not hear more than one Militia officer obje to it in another Houſe 
of Parliament, and in their own Houſe that day he ſaw but few Mi- 
litia officers preſent. 

Earl of CAERNARVON "Ivy the bill of laſt year had been 
introduced at a late period of a protracted ſeſſion, when few noble 
Lords belonging to the Militia were in town, but that if the noble 
Earl imagined that the Militia Officers in general approved of the 


bill, becauſe at ſuch an unuſually early opening of a ſeſſion, few of 


them appeared in Parliament to oppoſe it, he was miſerably 
miſtaken. 


Earl of HARDWICKE ſaid, he admitted that the bill was 


liable to much objection, and that it contained many things that muſt Þ 


be felt by Militia officers as grievous and painful, but that the pro- 

priety of enlarging the offenſive force of the country induced him to 
give it his ſupport, much as he deplored the neceſſity for any ſuch 
bill. His Lordſhip ſaid he flattered himſelf that the Militia officers 
would paſs over any little temporary inconveniences that they may 
be put to in conſequence of the meaſure then under conſideration, 
and recollect that it was the intereſt of the country gentlemen and 
landholders to lay aſide all perſonal conſiderations, and cordially to 
co-operate with the Legiſlature in adopting ſuch meaſures as were 
the beſt calculated to accelerate a ſafe and permanent peace. His 
Lordſhip reminded the Houſe of the very different ſtate of the 
country in point of ſafety when the augmentation of the Militia 
was propoſed from what it was at preſent, That augmentation was 
called forth about nine or twelve months after the bill paſſed, becauſe 


| then the French were making peace with the powers of the Conti- 


nent; and concentrating a large maſs of force for the purpoſe of in- 
vading this kingdom. It was conſequently neceffary to inereaſe 
6ur internal defenſive force as much as poſſible. No man would 
aſſert that the ſame danger threatened now. On the contrary, the 
change of affairs pointed out the policy of diminiſhing.our defenſive 
force and' increaſing our offenſive force. For theſe and other rea- 
ſons which his Lordſhip aſſigned, he declared that although the ſaw 
conſiderable objections to the bill if it had been introduced under 
2 eircumſtances, he ſhould now think it his duty to vote for 
pill. 2 
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Lord GRENVILLE ſaid, that what had fallen from his noble 
friend had in a great meaſure anticipated the obſervations he meant 
to have offered in reſpect to the ſeveral objections that had been 
made to the bill in the courſe of the debate. No noble Lord, he 
preſumed, would ſuppoſe that he could reaſon ſo uncandidly or un- 
fairly as to contend, that any bill of the nature of that under con- 
ſideration could be drawn ſo as not to carry with it ſeveral grounds 
of objedion. He was well aware that the preſent bill was by no 
means free from affording cauſe of uneafineſs and diſguſt to ſome 
of the gentlemen in the Militia, but he truſted, with his noble 
friend, that the high ſpirit of thoſe gentlemen, their love for their 
country, and their zeal for the preſervation of their laws, their reli- 
gion, and their property, for which we were now at war, would in- 
duce them to forego all little perſonal conſiderations, and to join 
heartily in every meaſure which the imperious neceſſity of our fitua- 
tion and our object ſuggeſted, for the moſt effeQual promotion of the 
general intereſts of the empire. His noble relation (Earl of Caer- 
narvon) had laid great ſtreſs on the burden of the Militia falling 
wholly on the landholders, but let the noble Earl recollect, that the 
landholders' property and that of every individual of every deſcrip- 
tion would be rendered more ſafe and ſecure at home, and be beſt 
defended by offenſive operations againſt the enemy abroad. The 
noble Earl had complained that a noble friend of his had praiſed the 
addreſs of the perſon who had not only had the wiſdom to conceive 
the preſent meaſure, but had contrived to adapt it ſo to the prejudices 
of the Militia officers, as to get it paſſed through the other Houſe, 
with little oppoſition from gentlemen of that deſcription. Surely no 
ſmall praiſe was due to a Mimiſter who had ſo managed a meaſure 
of that importance, as to make it liable to little or no objections; 
nor did his having done fo, in the leaſt affect the aſſertion, that the 
principle of the bill had received the ſanQion of the Legiſlature. 
After noticing ſome other parts of Lord Caernarvon's ſpeeeh, Lord 
Grenville adverted to the argument-of Lord Holland, with which 
he owned that he was not a little puzzled. The noble Lord had 
agreed with him in ſuch eſſential points, that in far the greater part 
of his ſpecch he appeared to approve of the expedition to Holland, 
and yet he afterwards argued in ſo extraordinary a manner, that he 
had been at a loſs to conceive to what concluſion he meant to carry 
his reaſoning. The noble Lord had admitted, that it would be a 
good thing to reſcue the Dutch from the yoke of French tyranny, 
and reſtore the ancient Government of the country. He agreed that 
it would be advantageous to the Dutch themſelves, and advantageous 
to this country ; but he had added, provided the Dutch themſelves 
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deſired it, and that we had no aſſurances that ſuch was the deſire of 
the Dutch people. He knew not, he ſaid, whether that part of the 
noble Lord's argument would not have better become the mouth of 
General Brune, or General Daendels, than the mouth of a Britiſh 
Legiſlator. Did the noble Lord wiſh to have the ſenſe of the 
Dutch people taken numerically, that he was not ſatisfied with the 
proofs already given of the maſs of the Dutch people being heartily 
fick of French Republican fraternization ? Was the united voice 
of all the ſeamen of the Dutch fleet no proof of the general defire 
of the people to reſtore the Stadtholder ? The noble Lord thought 
he had caught him in an inconſiſtency, becauſe, upon a former oc- 
caſion, when the Union with Ireland was the queſtion under conſi- 
deration, he had ſaid, that it had been owing to the weakneſs of the 
Conſtitution of the Dutch Government that it had ſo eaſily fallen. 
He was ready to repeat that opinion, but there was no inconſiſtency 
in it, becauſe if they ſhould have the good fortune to reinſtate the 
Stadtholder, he hoped to ſee thoſe weakneſſes in the Conſtitution of 
the Dutch Government removed, and its defects done away. But 
with all the defects, and all the weakneſſes of the Dutch Govern- 


. ment, as it originally ſtood, it was beyond all compariſon better cal- 


culated for ſecuring the comfort, the happineſs, the lives, pro- 
perties, and freedom of the Dutch people, than the galling yoke of 
French Republican tyranny, under which that unhappy nation at 


Preſent groaned. The noble Lord had alſo thrown out a remark, 


as if in ſome paper, publiſhed by Government, the Stadtholder had 
been termed the Jawfu! Sovereign of Holland. No noble Lord 
would ſurely imagine that either he, or any other of His Majeſty's 
Miniſters were ſo groſsly ignorant of the ancient Conſtitution of 
Holland, as not to know that the States General were the Sovereigns 
of the country, and that the Stadtholder was the Executive of the 
Government, choſen by them—But he did aſſure the noble Lord, 
that in no paper publiſhed by Government had an inaccuracy 
eſcaped, The Declaration which His Majeſty's Miniſters had 
iſſued in Holland, he was happy to know, had afforded the moſt 
univerſal ſatisfaction. In the Dutch newſpapers, indeed, he had 
ſeen the inaccuracy in queſtion, but it was there imputed to a ſea 
officer, whoſe duties were not limited to literary refinement, and 
who by the eſſential ſervices lately rendered by him to his country, 
had proved that he had been much more uſefully employed. His 
Lordſhip replied to other parts of Lord Holland's ſpeech, and ſaid, 


that as there was not one word in the bill that tated that the Militia 


Volunteers, whoſe ſervices His Majeſty, by virtue of it, would be 
enabled to accept, were to be employed in Holland, all the noble 
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Lord's reaſoning on that point fell to the gronnd. With regard to 
the general poliey of reſcuing Holland from the power of the 
French, his Lordſhip ſaid, he would refer the noble Lord to an au- 
thority which he preſumed he would be inclined to reſpect. The 
noble Lord might have heard that about the year 1787, when this 
country had ſcarcely recovered in point of finance from the heavy 
expence of a long and unfortunate war, Government had thought it 
expedient to arm, in order to free Holland from the machinations 
of a powerful French faction, at that time eagerly endeavouring to 
overthrow the Dutch Government. On that occafion Parliament 
was unanimous in applauding the conduct of Government, and one 
gentleman (Mr. Fox) was among the foremoſt to praiſe them, who 
ſo ſeldom approved of their conduct, that when he did, his Lord- 
ſhip ſaid, he was ſure Miniſters muſt have acted rightly. 

Lord HOLLAND ſaid, he would only detain their Lordſhips 
too minutes to explain. The noble Lord, as uſual, had miſcon- 
ceived his argument. He had argued on the good of the expedition 
to Holland, and counterbalanced it with the evils that might reſult 
from it; whereas the noble Secretary of State ſpoke of his admiſ- 
fions as if he had made uſe of them as arguments againſt the bill. 
With regard to the word numerically, which the noble Lord had 
that evening, as he had often before, put into his mouth, he defied 
him to ſhew that he had, either then or on any former occaſion, 
made uſe of it. He ſaw with what view the noble Secretary choſe. . 
to impute the mention of the word numerically to him; but he never 
would fit filent and ſubmit to ſuch an imputation. His Lordſhip 
ſaid, undoubtedly he ſhould always feel the utmoſt reſpe for that 
authority referred to in the latter part of the noble Lord's ſpeech ; 
but, in reſpect to the matter alluded to, he happened to entertain an 
opinion different from that which fell from the authority in queſtion, 
of whom it was always the cuſtom of the noble Secretary to ſpeak 
in the manner that he had done that night. | 

Lord Holland complimented Lord Hardwicke, who had, he ſaid, 
with great candour put the argument on its right grounds, viz. that 
as it was neceſſary to diminiſh our defenſive and increaſe our offen- 
five force, he would ſupport the bill, though, he admitted, it was 
liable to great objection. 

The Houſe divided Contents, 26; Not Content 3. 

The bill was ordered to be committed on the following day. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, October 4. 
Mr. Secretary DUN DAs ſaid, he roſe in purſuance of the no- 


tice he had given to move the thanks of the Houſe, to the Earl of 


Mornington, and to the officers, &c. who had a moſt important 
ſhare in our late glorious ſuccefſes in India. He confeſſed, he 
felt himſelf at a loſs in what manner he ought to expreſs the ſenti- 
ments he felt upon this occaſion. Perhaps, the beſt mode in which 
he could diſcharge his duty, would be to ſtate the grounds of his 
motion in as ſuccint a manner as he could, and then the Houſe 
would be able to form its own concluſion. It was with this view 
that he had moved for the papers relative to the war in India, 
which had been laid before the Houſe aad printed. The Houſe 
would recollect, that for ſome years previous and ſubſequent to the 
formation of the Adminiſtration, under the auſpices of his right ho- 
pourable friend, the ſituation of affairs in India was one of the great 
topics upon which the greatcſt difference of opinion exiſted, and the 
greateſt diſcuſſions took place. The points in difference were, with 
regard to the nature, the form, and the mode by which our poſſeſſions 
in that quarter ought to be governed. But there was one general 
principle, which was frequently introduced into theſe diſcuſſions, 
and upon which there was no difference of opinion, viz. that when a 
State poſſeſſes territories at a great diſtance. from home, they can only 
be governed by a mixture of two ingredients. On the one hand, 
there muft be a force ſufficiently powerful to keep in awe thoſe ene- 
mies internal and external, who might be inclined to diſturb the 
peace of thoſe territories. But power alone is not ſufficient, In 
addition to force and power, there muſt be employed, juſtice, mode- 
ration, and an attention to- the intereſts of others, or an empire can 
never exiſt for any length of time. He believed that he did not 
preſume much, when he ſuppoſed that the peruſal of the papers be- 
fore the Houſe muſt have given great ſatisfacion to every perſon in- 
tereſted in the happineſs of that country, or the welfare of this. 
The propoſitions which appeared to him to be clearly cſtabliſhed in 
thoſe papers, were, that every exertion was made on our part in 
order to avoid any hoſtility with 'T ippoo Saib; and there could not 
exiſt the leaſt doubt, but that at the moment when Tippoo Saib was 
pretending the moſt unbounded friendſhip and attachment to the 
Pritiſh Government, he was entering into negociations with the 


French, for purpoſes the moſt hoſtile to us. At the very moment 


LS 
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of thoſe ſtrong profeſſions of friendſhip to us, there were the beſt 
* grounds for ſuſpecting him of ſecret negociations with the French; 

but now theſe ſuſpicions were reduced to abfolute certainty. Ic 
appeared, that at a very early petiod he avoided all explanation, for 
the purpoſe of preventing all proceedings on our part, until the ſea- 


NS, | 


no- ſon for military operations was paſt in that eountry, and for giving 
LE him an opportunity of completing his treaty with the French for 
ant our deſtruction. He did not ſtate this upon light evidence ; indeed 
he to thoſe who had read the papers through, it would only be an 
"tt affront to their underſtandings to read the paſſages upon which he 
ich founded his aſſertion. In theſe circumſtances, the fituation in 
his which the Governor General of India was placed, was difficult in 
uſe the extreme. On the one hand it was neceſſary to be very cau- 
ew tious not to encroach upon theſe principles of moderation, which 
ia, had been eſtabliſned with regard to the Government of India. On 
uſe the other hand, it was equally neceffary not to ſuffer a falſe applica- 
the tion of that principle ſo far to miſlead our Government as not to 
ho- make them anticipate that attack from Tippoo Saib, which they 
eat knew he was meditating. The firſt praiſe due to Lord Morning- 
the ton, was for the ſtrict and accurate medium, which (as it appeared 
ith from all the papers) he uniformly preſerved. On the one hand, his 
ons conduct throughout the tranſaction, was firm and dignified, and on 
eral the other, he went every length which prudence would permit, to 
mes avoid hoſtilities with this old and inveterate enemy to - the Britiſh 
n a name. Even aſter the period, when every attetapt at negociation 
only had failed, when the army had marched, and when the ſtorm of 
nd, Seringapatam was reſolved, and when there remained but one week 
ne- for the continuance of operations, even then there was a door open 
the for negociation. Perhaps if he was inclined to be very critical, he 
In might find fault with the great moderation which had been diſ- 
de- played. But God forbid he ſhould find fault with the noble Lord 
can for his conduct. After the army had entered the country of Myſore, 
not the General had till the power of entering into a negociation; but 
be- it was plain that Tippoo's mind was made” up, and that he was de- 


termined to try the fortune of arms. He truſted, perhaps, that he 


this, ſhould at all events, experience the ſame lenity' and moderation 
d in which had been ſhewn upon a former occafioty, Theſe were the 
t in two different lines of conduct adopted by the Britiſh Government 
not and by Tippoo Sultaun. He would not take up the time of the 
Was Houſe by enlarging upon the promptitude and wiſdom with which 
the the noble Lord iſſued his commands, nor the energy and courage 
the with which they were obeyed. Without, therefore, ſaying” atly 
ment 


thing more about the conduR of the noble Lord, or the variety of 
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reſources he had diſplayed, he would only ſay, that he felt that the 


noble Lord had conducted himſelf throughout in the moſt perfect 


before he went to India, He had walked in the footſteps of the 
illuſtrious character who had preceded him. The difficulties under 
which Lord Cornwallis had to labour, in the invaſion of the My- 
fore, were greater than thoſe which exiſted upon the preſent occa- 


fion. Lord Cornwallis had conducted his army by roads which 
he had to make himſelf to the capital of Tippoo Saib. He had 


forced his way through paths almoſt impervious. The power of 
that Prince was then conſiderably weakened, and great part of his 
dominions taken from him, conſequently the army by which he was 
finally ſubdued, had fewer difficulties to contend againſt, than 
thoſe which were ſurmounted by Lord Cornwallis. It was ſuffi- 
cient for him to ſay, that upon both occaſions, the conduct diſplayed 
was moſt meritorious. Lord Cornwallis was deſirous of adding 
with moderation, and thought proper in the hour of victory, to 
give a great example of lenity, by reſtoring him to his Throme, 
The experiment was fair and right, but afterwards when it appeared 
that the uſurper of Myſore, adhered to a ſyſtem of hoſtility againſt us, 
when he uſed every effort to undermine the Engliſh charaQer, and 
deſtroy their power in India - when he ſullenly ſuffered the Engliſh 
army to advance to his capital, without an attempt on his part to 
negociate—then it became our duty to purſue all the advantages 
which the fate of the war had put in our hands. The whole 
formed one connected ſyſtem, ated upon by two great characters, 
under different circumſtances. "Their fituations were different, but 
their principle was the fame. They had each of them acted as 
great men ought to do. They had ſhewn a due regard to the ſecu- 
rity of the Britiſh intereſt in India; and they had likewiſe diſ- 
played that juſtice and moderation which ought to form ingredients 
in every Government that wiſhed to perpetuate its exiſtence, The 
Houſe . would perceive that what he had hitherto ſaid, related en- 


tirely to the tranſactions in the Myſore ; but there was another 


circumſtance to which he felt himſelf bound to call their attention, 
and that was, the event which happened at Hydrabad, and which, 
in his opinion, formed one of the moſt prominent features in Lord 
Mornington's conduct. In that Court there was a Prince who was 
known not to have the control over his own reſources. There was 
in his dominions an army collected of 14,000 men, trained and 
diſciplined by French officers. He would leave it to the Houſe to 
Judge what the effect of ſuch an army, fo diſciplined, might have 


and maſterly manner. It might however be proper to ſay, that the 
noble Lord had aRed upon that ſyſtem which had been eſtabliſhed | 
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been, if the grand confederaey which was planned had taken place. 
If we had on the one ſide been attacked with all the force of Tippoo 
Saib, if Zemaun Shaw had advanced againſt us from the North 

Weſt parts of India, and if to theſe were added the French force 

expected, would not our ſituation have been dangerous in the ex- 

treme, particularly if they were joined by this well diſciplined 

army of 14,000 men? He would not trace the whole of the 
noble Lord's conduct upon this occaſion ; it was ſufhcient to ſay, 

that he had the addreſs to deſtroy the French force in the Deccan : 

but the reſult was ſtill more ſtriking ; that very army which had 

been for years preparing to act againſt us, was placed under the 

command of Britiſh officers, and formed part of the army which 

ſtormed the capital of the Myſore. Indced the hand of Providence 

appeared moſt viſibly in many of the occurrences of that day. 

That very ſame General Baird, who was one of the unfortunate 

men who was taken priſoner laſt war by Tippoo Saib, who was 

thrown, with his wounds undreſſed, into a dungeon, and loaded with 

irons, in which ſituation he remained near three years —it was the 

hand of this very General Baird, that an over-ruling Providence 

made uſe of to deſtroy* the tyrant by whom he had been op- 

preſſed. 

Having ſaid thus much, he now felt himſelf called upon to do 
juſtice to another noble and illuſtrious character; he meant Lord 
Clive. To a man of a little, jealous mind—to a man who had any 
other object but the welfare of his country at heart—it might have 
been an unpleaſant circumſtance to have the Governor General to 
come and take, as it were, the command from him. But no ſuch 
ſentiment entered his mind; there was no part of his conduct that 
did not raiſe him in the eſtimation of every man. Anxious for the 
profperity of his country, he zealouſly co-operated with that man 
who might be thought, by a little mind, to be depriving him of his 
ſhare of glory. He ſaid this, not from the public documents only, 
but from the moſt private correſpondence, which that noble Lord 
could never ſuppoſe that he (Mr. Dundas) would ſee. Lord Clive's 
object was the good of his country, and in the purſuit of that object 
no little mean feeling of jealouſy for a moment entered his noble 
mind; he wiſhed to ſce the Britith power riſe to a height the foun- 
dation of which was laid by his noble father ſome years ago. He 
was ſure he need not ſay more to the Houſe upon this ſubject; they 
would, he was ſure, feel that ſuch a mind was well entitled to the 
warmeſt approbation that could be beſtowed upon it. 

With regard to the military proceedings, there appeared through- 


out a degree of firmneſs, promptitude, and alacrity, from the General 
Vor. X. 
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down to the common ſoldier. He had taken up as little of the 


5 
IF 
1 time of the Houſe as poſſible; but he hoped that in what he had 
M8 ſaid he proved that it was, on our part, a juſt, neceſſary, and de- 
„ fenſive war, and that all the characters employed in it had moſt 
x! 5 | completely done their duty, and were therefore fully entitled to the 
"38 thanks of their country. They had, by their united exertions, de- 
1 ſtroyed the old and implacable enemy of the Britiſh name, and had 
1 


placed our empire in India in a ſituation of ſecurity which nothing 
but the groſſeſt ignorance and mi ſconduct could deſtroy. I he 
Hr foundations of a great and permanent empire were now laid. All that 
5 was required of us was to let the ſurrounding powers know that we 

1. were great and powerful, and that we could, when neceſſary, bring 
that power into action: but above all, we ſnould let them know that 
our ſentimerys are thoſe of juſtice and moderation, and that we wiſh 
to pay the greateſt attention to their happineſs ; that we ſhould adopt 


my every meaſure by which this country could be endcared to them; 
whe that we ſhould imprint upon their minds that their real happineſs 
1 depends upon their being in friendſhip with, and under the protec- 
8 1 tion of, the Britith Government. 


He ſhould not trouble the Houſe any longer, but would now vote 
the following Reſolutions, viz. 


«© Reſolved, nemine contradicente, 


« That the thanks of this Houſe be given to the Right Honour- 
able Richard Lord Welleſley, Earl of Mornington in the kingdom 
of Ireland, and Governor General of the Britiſh poſſeſſions in the 
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| I Eaſt Indies, for the wiſdom, deciſion, and energy, with which be 
is 1 diſcharged the arduous duties of his ſtation, from the time of his 
1 FF taking upon him the ſaid Government to the glorious termination 
1 of the late war by the capture of Seringapatam; during which 
"8 9 period, by oppoſing to the perfidy of the late Sultaun of Myſore an 
5 #4 uniform modcration, dignity, and firmneſs, and by counteracting 
i 4 with equal promptitude and ability the dangerous intrigues and pro- 
#1 jects of the French, particularly by deſtroying their power and in- 
5 fluenee in the Deccan, he prepared the way for the rapid and brilliant 
113 ] opcrations carried on under his ſuperintendance and direction, the re- 
1 ſult of which has finally diſappointed all the deſigns of our enemies in 
3 that quarter, and has eſtabliſhed, on a baſis of permanent ſecuri:y, 
li 3 the tranquillity and proſperity of -the Britiſh empire in India. 

. «© Reſolved, nemine cintrudicente, 


« That the thanks of this Houſe be given to the Right Honour- 
able Lord Clive, Governor of the ſettlement of Fort St. George, 
for his zcalons, cordial, and honourable concurrence, in forwardin- 


the wiſe and dignified views of the Governor General in Counci 
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by which. he has furniſhed a ſalutary and memorable example of the 

advantage of unanimity and concord among the perſons employed 

in high ſtations in the Britiſh dominions. in the Eaſt Indies, and 

has, to the utmoſt of his power, promoted the ſucceſs of thoſe mea- 

ſures, from which the molt important public benefits have reſulted 

to this country. | 
« Reſolved, nemine cantradicente, 

« That the thanks of this Houſe be given to Jonathan Duncan, 
Eſquire, Governor of Bombay, for the zeal and promptitude of his 
conduct in preparing the army of that preſideney for the field, agree- 
ably to the orders of the Governor General in Council, whereby 
that army was enabled materially to contribute to the ſucceſsful and 
glorious termination of the late war in India. 

„ Reſolved, nemine contradicente, 

« That the thanks of this Houſe be given to Licutenant Gene- 
ral George Harris, for the whole of his able and meritorious con- 
duct in the command of the forces of His Majeſty and of the Eaſt- 
India Company, during the late glorious and decifive war with the 
Sultaun of Myſore, and particularly for the ability, judgment, 
and energy, with which hc planned and directed the aſſault of Se- 
rinzapatam, the ſucceſs of which brilliant achievement has ſo highly 
contributed to the glory of the Britiſh name, and to the permanent 
tranquillity of our pofſeſſions in the Eaft, 

+ Reſolved, nemine cantradicente, 

© Thar the thanks of this Houſe be given to Lieutenant Gene- 
ral James Stuart, Commander in Chief of the Bombay army, which 
ſo gloriouſly co-operated in the ſucceſs of the late campaign in 
India; and alſo, to Major Generals John Floyd, Thomas Bridges, 
William Popham, James Hartley, and David Baird, and to the ro- 
ſpeRive officers of the armies employed on that occaſion againſt the 
enemy, tor their diſtinguiſhed and meritorious ſervices. 

©« Reſolved, nemine contradicente, 

4 That this Houſe doth highly approve of, and acknowledge, 
the ſervices of the non commiſſioned officers and private ſoldiers 
employed againſt the enemy in the late glorious and decifive war in 
the Eaſt Indies; and that the ſame be ſignified to them by the com- 
manders of the ſeveral. corps, who are deſired to thank them for 
their gallant behaviour.” 

It was then ordered, 

“That Mr. Speaker do tranſmit the ſaid reſolutions to the Right 
Honourable the Governor General ; and that his Lordſhip be re- 
queſted, by Mr. Speaker, to fignify the ſame ta the Governors. 
General, and other officers referred to therein.“ | 
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124 PARLIAMENTARY 


[COMMONS, 


Saturday, Octoler 5. 


Mr. Chancellor PITT ſtated to the Houſe, that the convenience 
and good effects which had been experienced by the bill enabling 
His Majeſty to call Parliament together, at a ſhort notice, in caſe of 
prorogation, had been ſuch, that he wiſhed to extend the ſame power 
to His Majeſty, in cafe of an adjournment. He therefore moved 
for leave 'to bring in a bill to enable His Majeſty, his heirs and 
ſueceſſors, to aſſeimble Parliament at a ſhort period, in caſe it ſhould 
be adjourned. Leave given. l 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt then brought up the bill, which recited 
the act of the 37th of his preſent Majeſty, relative to the calling of 
Parliament in cafe of prorogation, and ſtated the expediency of 
adopting a fimilar regulation when the Parliament was adjourned. 
It was read a firſt, and ordered to be read a ſecond time on 
M ondav. 

Mr. TIERNEY faid, he had no objection to having the period 
for aſſembling Parliament ſhortened ; but he wiſhed the bill ſhould 


be printed. previous to the ſecond reading. 


Mr. Chancellor PITT ſaid, there was no neceſſity ; the principle 
of the bill was very obvious; it was merely that of enabling His 
Majeſty to call Parliament together at a ſhort notice, in caſe it ſhould 
be ſeparated by a long adjournment. 

Mr. TIERNEY obſerved, that as, from the laſt obſervation of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it appeared likely a long adjourn- 
ment would take place, he wiſhed previouſly to be informed whe- 
ther the right honourable gentleman had it in contemplation to make 
any motion relative to the treaty between this country and Ruſſia, 
on the ſubject of the troops furniſhed by Ruſſia for the attack 
againſt Holland. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT faid, the treaties had been laid before 
Parliament, and the Houſe having agreed to a vote of credit, he 
thought a ſpecific motion on the ſabjeR unneceſſary, 

Mr. TIERNEY replied, that by the treaty only 45,000 Ruſſians 
were ſtipulated for; but he underſtood 17,000 more were to be 
provided, for which a conſiderable ſum was to be paid monthly. 
He alſo underſtood, that theſe 17, 0 troops were to winter in 
England, in caſe the expedition againſt Holland ſhould not be per- 
ſiſted in. He thought this was a ſubject which required the ſerious 


conſideration of the Houſe, and he therefore hoped the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer would appoint ſome day for bringing it forward. 
He ſaid, he ſhould have moved to that effect himſelf, if the refuſal 
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of the Miniſter to have a call of the Houſe, and the abſence of ſo 
many Members, had not juſtified him to the contrary in not 
doing ſo. | 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt'made no reply. 

The Houſe, on the motion of Mr. Roſe, having reſolved itſelf 
into a Committee, to conſider of the duties payable on ſtarch, he 
obſerved, that the price of ſtarch had riſen from 70s. to 51. 10s. 
and 51. 158. within the laſt fortnight. He wiſhed, therefore, to 
equalize the duties payable on ſtarch imported with the duties on 
ſtarch manufactured at home. This meaſurg, he conſidered, would 
tend to reduce the price; and he accordingly moved a reſolution to 
that effect, which was agreed to by the Committee. The Houſe 
reſumed, and the report was ordered to be received on the Monday 
following. 


a ——— 


— — 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, October 7. 


On the order oſ the day for the third reading of the Militia Ser- 
vice Extenſion Bill being moved, 

Lord HOLLAND roſe and ſpoke nearly to the following effect: 
My Lords, fince the laſt debate on this bill, I have looked carefully 
over it, and ſeveral parts appeared to me ſo objectionable, that it was 
my intention to have moved ſome amendments in the Committee; 
but partly from negle& and careleſſneſs, for which I ought to apo- 
logize to the Houſe, and partly from its being unuſual to tranſact bu- 
ſineſs on a Saturday, on which day it paſſed that ſtage, J loſt the 
opportunity : I therefore now move, that the bill be recommitted ; 
but in candour and fairneſs, and alſo to prevent trouble,\ I ſhall 
take the liberty of ſtating the nature of my objections, in order that 
if the motion be refuſed, I may be able to confider ſuch refuſal: as 
tantamount to a rejection of thoſe amendments which I ſhould 
wiſh to propoſe. My firſt objection is to the preamble of the bill, 
in which the Government ſought to be reſtored is ſtyled “ the legi · 
timate Government of Holland.” Lawful Government are rela- 
tive terms, and I have no idea of - a Government where there are 
no people governed. But it is not merely on right and principle 
that I ground my objection, but on policy; and from every motive 
of that kind, I would propoſe, to ſubſtitute the wood ancient“ 
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in the place of © lawful.” The retaining of that term may in- 
volve us in difficulties, and cannot be productive of any advantage. 
It cannot in the leaſt tend to the ſucceſs of our views, but may on 
the contrary tend to defeat them. By the negociation at Lifle we 

have actually acknowledged the exiſting Government of Holland to 
be the lawful Government ; for the only queſtion of legality that 
can occur between power and power is the legality and competency 
to treat, which by that meaſure ſtands on our part admitted. I may 
therefore be allowed to ſay that ſuch an event is within the verge 


of poſlibility z and ſhould it happen, I need not anticipate the difh- 


culties which it might occaſion, by obſerving how little faith or con- 
fidence the enemy could hereafter place in our fincctity, or any pro- 
poſitions made to a Government, the incompetence of which to ac- 
cede or reject we had thus ſolemnly recorded. The next objection 
which I have to make ariſes out of the third clauſe of the bill. The 
object of the bill, as I underſtand, is to raiſe a diſpofable force: 
and yet in this clauſc I find words, in oppoſition to, or at all events 
reſtraining, that principle ; for there is a limitation that the men thus 
procured are not te ſerve out of Europe. In the firſt place, then, I 
conſider this a ſort of trick, or enticement, inconſiſtent with the can- 
dour, and manly dignity of the army, and unworthy of its ſpirit 
and courage, to which the offer of ſuch an allurement is an inſult. 
And, ſecondly, I conſider it as creating an unfair and unjuſt diſtine- 
tion. No two eſtabliſhments, in the mode of their creation and 
end, can be more diſtin than the Militia and the regular force. 
But if the Militia is to be melted down into the ſtanding army ; if 
the men thus drafted are to be officered in the ſame manner, paid 
in the ſame manner, and to enjoy all the other rights and privileges 
of troops of the line, why ſhould they not be liable to the ſame in- 
conveniences? We know very well, that there is a partiality in 
the army for European, in preference to foreign fervice ; the pro- 


poſed diſtinction, therefore, is hard and unjuſt, and cannot fail to 


excite jealouſy and diſcontent. At the ſame time that I make theſe 
objeQions, I admit it would be a want of candour, were I not to 
expreſs my approbation of that clauſe, by which the ſervice is limited 
to five years, or during the war. I have been always of opinion, 
that nothing could be more advantageous to the army of every de- 
ſcription, and the country, than if men were to be enliſted for a 
ſpecific term, inſtead of for life ; and on this ſubject, too, I ſhould 
make ſome obſervations in the Committee. - This, my Lords, is 
all I think it neceſſary to fay at preſent. If the bill ſhou'd be re- 


committed, I ſhall explain myſelf more fully, 
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Lord GRENVILLE ſaid, he did not know any term ſo proper 


as that of © lawful,” when applied to the ancient government of 
Holland. 
ſeveral. treatics to ſupport and maintain, and which therefore we 
muſt recognize as the lawful government, unleſs we violated the 
word and ſpirit of our engagements, 
tion of the ſervice required to Europe, he could ſee no objection on 
the ground ſtated by the noble Lord. 
avowed, and known to be in Europe, and Europe only. 
be therefore idle and abſurd, when wiſhing to encourage men to 
enliſt from the Militia into the ſtanding army, to diſcourage them, 


by propoſing a ſervice to them more extenſive than that which we 
know they were really wanted for. 


It was the government which we had guaranteed by 


With regard to the limita- 


The ſervice wanted was 
It would 


Lord HOLLAND. I thought the noble Lord, when he roſe 


to anſwer my objections, would have aſſigned ſome reaſon for not 
leaving the word lawful out of the preamble. What good purpoſe, 
I aſk, can it anſwer, if we ſhould ſucceed ? and if we ſhould not, I 
think I have ſhewn that it may produce miſchief. I have ſhewn 
no harm can reſult, in any event, from the omiſſion of the word ; 
but that a great deal may ariſe from retaining it. 
cumſtance of hiſtorical notoriety, that the treaties entered into be- 


Is it not a cir- 


tween Louis the XI'Vth and the Pretender, in which his govern- 
ment was recogniſed as the legal government, were afterwards a 


ſource of great jealouſy and diſtruſt between France and this coyn- 


try? and may not a ſimilar cauſe, which I have already. ſtated to 
be within the verge of poſſibility, produce a ſimilar effect? But I 
obſerve, that on every temporary and fleeting ſucceſs, Miniſters 
never fail to uſe a galling and irritating language, which, in caſe of 
any reverſe, they are the firſt to recant. The conſequence of this 
is, that it only interferes with every object of a pacific nature ; for 
after thus exciting animoſity and diſcontent, it is impoſſible to 
expect that friendly diſpoſition, which a contrary conduct might 
produce. 

The queſtion was then put on Lord Holland's motion, for the 
commitment of the bill, which was negatived without a diviſion, 
and the bill was accordingly re read a third time, and paſſed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, Oar 7. 
Mr. BRAGGE moved the order of the day for the Gadd read- 


: ing of the bill for ſhortening the term of the meeting of Parliament 


in caſes of adjournment.— Read. 
Mr. JONES obſerved, that he had no particular objeAion to the 


bill, and the leſs ſo becauſe he thought there was every probability 


of gentlemen being ſoon called together again after the adjournment. 
As, however, he took the liberty to ſecond the motion for the call 


of the Houſe, he thought it his duty to ſay a few words more; and 


particularly fo, as he underſtood there had been a large ſum of money 
voted by way of ſupply, though the Parliament were called together 
for a different purpoſe. The time, he ſaid, was very critical, and 
even the fate of the civilized world ſeemed to depend on the pre- 
ſent deciſions and exertions of this country. He thought it highly 
expedient, therefore, that the Houſe ſhould not adjourn, but that its 
ſittings ſhould be permanent : and the news even which he had 
heard ſince he came down to the Houſe, though favourable, till 
confirmed him in the opinion, that the Houſe ſhould continue to 
fit. He would wiſh, however, to be underſtood as not objecting to 


the bill.” 


Mr. Chancellor PITT obſerved, he only wiſhed the ſame power 
to be granted to His Majeſty in caſes of adjournment of that Houſe 
as already exiſted in caſes of prorogation. 

Mr. JONES faid, he perfectly underſiood the nature of the bill; 
it was to call Members together after adjournment. The bill was 
read a ſecond time, and committed to a Committee of the whole 
Houſe. 


Tueſday, October 8. 


Nothing of moment occurred. 


; Wedneſday, October g. 


Upon the notice for the third reading of the bill to enable His 
Majeſty to call Parliament together at a ſhort notice, in caſe. of ad- 
journment, 


Mr. TIERNEY roſe. He ſaid he had no objection to the bill, 
but he wiſhed that a clauſe ſhould be introduced, in order to enforce 
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a call of the Houſe whenever it ſhould be thought neceſſary to 


aſſemble Parliament at a ſhort notice, in purſuance of its regulations. 
He did not mean to caſt any imputation upon the preſent Miniſters; 
but he could not but expreſs his apprehenſions, leſt at ſome future 
time other Miniſters ſhould take an unfair advantage of thoſe whoſe 
oppoſition to their meaſures they might dread, by calling Parliament 
together on a ſudden, in order to paſs ſome particular or unpopular 
law: to obviate this, he wiſhed the right honourable gentleman 
would deviſe ſome means for inſuring a call of the Houſe, whenever 
the Parliament ſhould be ſuddenly called together, 

Mr. Chancellor PITT faid, it was impoſſible to agree to the 
ſuggeſtion of the honourable gentleman ; it was not conformable to 
any praQtice of Parliament that he knew of to make proviſion for a 
call of the Houſe on the aſſembling of Parliament: it was always 
within the province of the Houſe to have a call of the Members 
when ſuch a meaſure was neceſſary; but he conceived there could 
be no call of the Houſe that could operate as a notice of a more 
ſpecial nature than that of His Majeſty allembliag Parliament at 
the ſhort period of fourteen days. 

Mr. TIERNEY inſiſted that it was impoſſible. for gentlemen in 
diſtant parts of the country to be apprized of the meeting of Par- 
liament at ſo ſhort a notice as fourteen days. Miniſters might, 
therefore, be enabled merely to fill the Houſe with their particular 
friends, in order to carry a particular object. It was not to be 
ſuppoſed our anceſtors were fooliſh in thinking forty days neceſſary. 
He wiſhed,” if poſſible, to guard againſt Miniſters packing a Houſe 
of Commons, which they certainly would be able to do by the pre- 
ſent bill. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT ſaid, that the very proceeding of having 
a call of the Houſe ſhewed that the period of fourteen days was 
ſufficient notice to all the Members to attend ; and for a. default of 
their attendance upon ſuch notice, they were liable to be taken into 


' Cuſtody. 


Mr. TIERNEY faid, that upon a call of the Houſe, the Mem- 
bers were all ſuppoſed to be in town. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT obſerved, that fo far from there being 
any ſuch ſuppoſition, upon a call of the ' Houſe, the Speaker was 
frequently defired to fend letters to the Sheriffs of the different 
counties, 

Mr. JONES aſked, whether, when the Parliament was again aſ- 
ſembled, it was the intention of the right honourable gentleman to 
oppoſe a motion for a call of the Houſe. | 

Vol. X. 8 
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Mr. Chancellor PIT T faid, the propriety of ſuch a meaſure 
-- muſt be left to the Houſe to be determined; for his own part, unleſs 
there were better grounds ſtated in ſupport of ſuch a motion, than 
had been ſtated when it was laſt. propoſed, he ſhould certainly object 
to it. 

Mr. JONES maintained, there were Ns.” grounds for a call of 
the Houſe : he complained that the ſubje& of the Ruſſian treaty 
had not been diſcuſſed. 

An additional elauſe was brought up by Mr. Chancellor Pitt; 

after which the bill was read a third time and paſſed. 

Mr. ABBOT gave notice, that he ſhould take an early oppor- 
tunity, after the approaching receſs, of moving for an inquiry into 
the ſtate of the public records of the kingdom, for the purpoſe of 
- aſcertaining their preſent condition, of providing. more effectually 
;for their preſervation in future, and rendering the uſe of them more 
convenient to His Majeſty's ſubjeas. He thought it proper 
to add, that the plan which he had it in view to propoſe, was 
the ſame as was undertaken by Lord Halifax, in the reign of 

Queen Anne, and adopted by the Houſe of Commons, after 
the burning of the Cotton Library, in the reign of his late 
Majeſty. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT ſaid, it gave him great ſatisfaction to 
find that the honourable Member had turned his thoughts to this 

ſubject, as it was undoubtedly of great importance; and that he 
himſelf had long regretted the ſtate of the publie records of the 
ounmtry; and he aſſured the honourable: Member Pat the plan 
- propoſed ſhould have his zealous co-operation. 
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DEBATES. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Friday, Oftober 11. 


Lord HOLLAND ſaid, he roſe in purſuance of a notice given 
by him in the beginning of the week, of an intended motion, which, 
before he ſat down, he would ſubmit to their Lordſhips' conſidera- 
tion, in the ſhape of an Addreſs to the Throne. He truſted it was 
unneceſſary to aſſure the Houſe, that in making the motion, he was 
actuated by no other motive than that which reſulted from a 
thorough perſuaſion that the line of conduct and ſyſtem, therein 
recommended, was the only one that was conſiſtent with the ſafety, 
the intereſt, the dignity of this. country. He could not, however, 
diſguiſe from himſelf the great diſadvantages under which he 
laboured from the fingularity of his opinions in that Houſe, He 
was not ſo blind as not to perceive, nor was he ſo conceited as to 
complain of the very evident ſymptoms by which their Lordſhips 
manifeſted how irkſome it was to liſten continually to one, who had 
ſo little right to take up their attention as himſelf. This was a 
ſerious ſubject of dread to him; and nothing but his duty had 
compelled him to encounter it: nay, he was afraid that on that 
day he had even ſacrificed much to that dread and apprehenſion of 
fatiguing the Houſe by repeated motions: for when, on Parliament 
being ſummoned, he had reflected on the ſucceſſes of our Allies on 
the Continent, on the rapid and favourable change in the ſituation 
of the affairs of the confederacy, his mind was ſo ſtrongly impreſſed 
with the perſuaſion that this was the moſt favourable period (one, 
perhaps, excepted) for negociation that had occurred during the war ; 
he was ſo thoroughly convinced of the danger of not availing our- 
ſelves of this favourable moment for that purpoſe, that he could not, 
conſiſtently with any ſenſe of public duty, have attended the public 


_ buſineſs of that Houſe, and not in obedience to fo ſtrong an opinion, 


made one effort to conjure their Lordſhips to act on that opinion ; 
and, by ſo doing, prepare the way for the reſtoration of peace, which 
was ſo neceſſary to the tranquillity and happineſs of mankind, and 
ſo eſſential to the welfare of this country in particular. Impreſſed 
with theſe opinions, and actuated by theſe motives, he looked over, 
as was his duty, the documents which were in the poſſeſſion of the . 
Houſe, and:had any relation to the general ſtate of affairs: among 
them he, of courſe, peruſed the two treaties with Ruſſia, which were 
on their table—but when he did perufe them, the terms of the 


treaties appeared to bim ſo extravagant, and the N of ono 
8 2 
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proviſion in them ſo alarming, ſo dangerous, ſo unconſtitutional, 
that if he had continued to attend the Houſe, and not made them 
a ſubject of animadverſion, he ſhould have conſidered himſelf as an 
accomplice in a prodigal waſte of public money, and a daring vio- 
lation of the conſtitution of this country! With theſe views, he 
fhould have troubled the Houſe with two diſtin& motions — one, on 
the treaties ; and the other for peace: — but the dread of fatiguing 
their Lordſhips, to which he had before alluded, was ſo ſtrong on 
his mind, that he preferred, with ſome diſadvantage to the two 
queſtions, to throw them into one motion. Whatever they might 
think of the effeR, their Lordſhips, he was ſure, would forgive the 
motive. He ſhould now proceed to obſerve on the treaties. Their 
Lordſhips would recollect that, at an advanced period laſt ſeſſion, 
His Majeſty ſent a meflage, acquainting the Houſe of his having 
entered into a proviſional treaty with his ally the Emperor of Ruſſia, 
and of the intention of that Power's furniſhing 45,000 troops to 
act againſt the Enemy. The Parliament, in conſequence of that 
meſſage, had liberally granted the ſupplies neceſſary to enable His 
| Majeſty to provide for ſuch a number of men. After a meſſage of 
this kind, it was not without the extremeſt ſurpriſe, that at the pre- 
ſent moment, when the Parliament had been afſembled with the 
avowed intention of authoriſing His Majeſty to avail himſelf of the 
voluntary ſervices of the Militia to enliſt-in the army, and for that 
purpoſe only, it was not without ſurpriſe, he repeated, that he per- 
ceived His Majeſty's Miniſters had concluded an additional and un- 
heard-of treaty with the Emperor of Ruſſia for 17, 593 troops, over 
and above the 45, ooo ſtipulated for by the firſt treaty, and that 
Parliament had to provide for the ſupport of 62,000, inſtead of 
45,000 men. - But if this circumſtance ſurpriſed him, how much 
more was he aſtoniſhed, when, upon examining the treaty for the 
17,593 men, he perceived that i it had been entered into anterior to 
the treaty for the 45,000; and found that, notwithſtanding its 
exiftence when the. firſt treaty was mentioned to Parliament, His 
Majeſty's Miniſters had thought proper to conceal it! What was 
he to think of the conduct of thoſe Miniſters who, when they were 


[Logps, 


talking of the zeal and magnanimity of the Emperor of Ruſſia in 


ſending 45,000 men into the field, were, at the fame time, ſecretly 
ſtipulating to pay him for 62,000 men? When he had heard 
Miniſters talking in the ſtrain they did of the zeal and magnanimity 
of the Court of Peterſburgh, he certainly had expected that thoſe 
eulogiums would have led to more gratuitous exertions ; and he was 
ſurpriſed, after the pomp and parade with which the exertions of the 


Emperor of Ruſſia nad been announced, that he ſhould have ſtipu- | 
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lated with this country for an additional ſupply of 17,000 troops. 
When he recollected that the war had been of ſeven years dura- 
tion; that at different periods this country had had alliances with 
all the Powers of the Continent, except the one with whom we were 
immediately at war; and that we had kept them all ſucceſſively in 
our pay; when he recollected alſo, that the Emperor of Ruſſia had, 
during that period, been exempt from the burden of the war ; when 
he recollected the vaſt territory of that Monarch, and conſidered 
alſo how loud Miniſters had been in praiſe of his zcal and magna- 
nimity ; he could not but be ſurpriſed that the exertion of that 
boaſted zeal and magnanimity ſhould have actuated him to no other 
exertion againſt the Enemy, than that of driving a hard bargain with 
this country, and agreeing to furniſh a ſupply of troops upon being 
paid an extravagant ſum for them ; he did not mean to ſpeak with 
diſreſpe& of the Emperor of Ruſſia, by Rating, that he had driven a 
hard bargain with this country: when he ſpoke of the Emperor of 
Ruſſia, he wiſhed to be underſtood as meaning the Cabinet of Peterſ- 
burgh, and not that Monarch perſonally. When he had heard then 
of the zeal and earneſtneſs of the Cabinet of Peterſburgh, and the 
manner in which its co-operation with this country had been an- 
nounced, he had formed an expeQation that its ſervices had been 
actuated by leſs intereſted motives. He meant not to diſpute the 


zeal of that Cabinet; fo far from it, that ke ſhould preſently have 


cccafion to ſhew their Lordſhips ſtrong reaſons for apprehending 
that that zeal was to the full as ardent as any reaſonable man could 
wiſh ; but he muſt ſay, that he was ready to pronounce that zeal, 
from a peruſal of the treaties, to be of a nature that did not lead the 
Court of Peterſburgh to negle& a ſtric attention to its intereſts in 
treaties and arrangements with their Allies. It was a zeal by no 
means unwilling to repoſe on the purſe of its friends. There was a 
homely, but expreſſive German proverb, that ſaid, Give me a horſe 


of my friend's, and ſpurs of my own, and I will make my journey, 
right ſhort.” We had experienced, in the courſe of the war, how: 


well that national proverb was underſtood in Germany ; and he 
thought he could ſhew to the Houſe, that if the expreſſion was not 
tranſlated into Ruſſian, the maxim it inculcated was fully underſtood 


and acted up to at Peterſburgh ; for marked as the war had been 
by improvident and extravagant ſubſidiary treaties with the German 


powers, he would undertake to prove that the terms demanded and 


procured, by the magnanimous and zealous Court of Peterſburgh, 
were to the full as extravagant as thoſe with Germany, He would 


inſtance that concluded with Pruſſia in 1794. He believed it was 


a general opinion, that the Court of Berlin, in that treaty, had. 
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driven a very hard bargain indeed with this country ; and it had 
been much the faſhion with Oppoſition then, and with every 
body lately, ſo to confider it. Many who now heard him muſt re- 

collect with what acuteneſs of argument, with what force of reaſon- 
| Ing; a noble Lord, (who, to the loſs of the Houſe, to the detriment 
of the Country at large, and of that part of it which he repreſented 
here in particular, had now no ſeat in the Houſe,) attempted to draw 
from the terms of that treaty, a concluſion, either that the Court of 
Berlin was indifferent in the common cauſe, or was actuated by 
felfiſh and avaricious views. He grounded this argument on the 
extravagance of the terms ; and thoſe who defended the treaty would 
recollect how difficult it was to parry his reaſonings, and elude his 
concluſions : but if that noble Lord could on that night be intro- 
duced once more into the body of the Houſe, how fully, how trium- 
phantly might he be anſwered! His adverſary might then ſay, 
% You calumaniated the King of Pruſſia, when you faid that his 
ſtipulations were exorbitant: you calumniated him, when you told 
us that the hire of his armies was extravagant : you injured him, 
when you drew from the diſproportion of his gratuitous aſſiſtance 
to his power an inference of his pufillanimity or his indifference— 
For here'is the Emperor of the moſt extenſive empire, the Autocrat 
of all the Ruſſias himſelf, who demands as much, or even more, 
for a fimilar ſuccour ; but his zeal is manifeſt and notorious ; his 
magnanimity indiſputable and incontrovertible.” He ſaid he would 
prove that ſuch an anſwer might be given with truth from the items 
of the two treaties. He would prove firſt, that Ruſſia had made a 
more advantageous treaty, in point of pecuniary arrangement, for 
herſelf, than Pruſſia; and then proceed to ſhew, from other eauſes 
alſo, that the agreement with Ruſſia was more expenſive to this 
country. The number of men furniſhed by the two Powers were 
within a hundred and fifty, or thereabouts, the ſame ; and he pro- 
ceeded to ſhew from the different items, that the payments of this 
country to Ruſſia, exclufive of the freight, would amount to 
2,279,000]. ; whereas that of Pruſſia had amounted to 
2,190,400. ; the difference was not great, but of the two, the 
Ruſſian treaty exacted more; and in that with Pruſſia, we furniſhed 
only the money, and did not bind ourſelves to any other engage- 
merits. When, alſo, he came to compare the expences of the two 
treaties' to this country, he muſt take into the calculation the ex- 
pence of freight which we were alſo to defray ; and there was alſo 


an agreement in the ſeparate article, No. 2 and No. 3, by which 


we engaged, if he underſtood it, independently of all the other pecu- 
niary ſuccours, to ſubſiſt their crews, and repair their veſlels, at our 
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own expence: fo that the ſame number, or nearly the ſame number, 
of troops, were purchaſed by this country from Ruſſia, by a ſubſidy 
excccding by near 400,000]. the treaty. with Pruſſia, which had 
hitherto been cited as extravagant ; for the ſubſidy, for the freight, 
excluſive of the engagements he had juſt mentioned, amounted to 
235,7041.; which, added to 2, 279, oool. made the ſum of 
2,514,704. excluſive of thoſe additional ſuecours. He had cal- 
culated both treatics, as ſuppoſing, the troops in either caſe to be em- 
ployed for one twelvemonth ; and thought he had proved the pro- 
digal manner in which the public money was laviſhed beyond all 
former example : but he would own, that the other point was, to 
his mind, a matter of infinitely greater importance. 

By the ſeventh article between His Majeſty and the Emperor of 
Ruſſia, His Majeſty engages to receive, in cafe of certain events, 
17,000 Ruſſian troops into England, and to keep them here for 
the winter. His Lordſhip ſaid, he ſhould have thought there was no 
neceſſity to point out to the Houſe that the Crown of Great Britain 
has no right, conſequently no legal power, to introduce any foreign 
troops into Great Britain without the conſent, or ſubſequent approba- 


tion of Parliament. He knew there had been a diſcuſſion of that ſub- 
ject, and he knew there was but one perſon in that Houſe who had en- 


tertained a doubt upon that ſubjeR, and even that perſon did not affirm 
the legality. The Bill of Indemnity that was moved for to protect 
thoſe who had adviſed the meaſure in 1795, was reſiſted, becauſe 
the neceſſity of the caſe was ſaid to be its juſtification. Had be 
been then in the Houſe, he believed he ſhould have voted - for:the 
Bill of Indemnity in that caſe - but here an engagement was made 
to receive into this ifland, and to provide-for 17,000 foreign troops, 
without the approbation of Parliament. This, he underſtood, to 
be quite uncouſtitutional. He was not aware of the neceſſity of 
quoting authorities: upon this point, becauſe he conceived: it to be 
clear, and upon which no doubt was entertained by any man who 
ever had any reputation, as a man who underſtood the Conſtitution of 
England. However, to thoſe who called for authority for. every 
thing, he would quote the Reſolution of the Houfe of Commons of 
1641. Here his Lordſhip read the words of that Reſolution, the 


. fubſtante of which is, . That whoever ſhall give the Crown adviee 


for the bringing into this country any foreign force without the con- 
ſent of Parliament, ſhall be adjudged an enemy to this kingdom.” 
His Lordſhip then quoted the caſe: of 1756, when Mr. Speaker 
Onſlow, at the bar of rhe Houſe of Lords, made a ſpirited declara- 
tion againſt the landing of foreign troops without the approbation of 
Parliament, and conſidered an attempt to do it as an alarming thing. 
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But without debating that point, which was, indeed, too clear to be 
- doubted, he would only ſay, that if the Cabinet of Petertburgh did 
* not, the Cabinet of London did underſtand what it was to fend 3 
meſſage to Parliament, requiring its approbation to a meaſure of public 
conſequence. The Miniſters ſhould either have rendered that article 
conditional, on the approbation of Parliament, or, the moment the 
Parliament had met, have applied for a ſpecific legiſlative act to en- 
able them to put it into execution. But yet ſo dear to the nation was 
the faith of His Majeſty's public engagements, that he ſhould with 
to ſee even this engagement fulfilled, illegal as it was; an illegality 
could be cured, but a breach of faith could not—and therefore his 
motion, after proteſting againſt the illegality of the aR, to prevent its 
being eſtabliſhed as a precedent, propoſed to carry it into effect. 
But here he could not help calling on the Houſe to conſider what 
would be the effect of ſuch a power of entering into engagements 
being veſted in the Crown—a power not pretending to have any 
legal exiſtence, and only defended in the exerciſe in 1794, upon 
the plea of abſolute neceſſity. This had no ſuch excuſe; here was 
a premeditated act; an engagement was entered into, though not 
carried into effect, and no communication was made upon the matter 
to Parliament; and let this be acknowledged as a right, ſaid his 
Lordſhip, and it will remain as a precedent. If the Crown has 
this power, it muſt be notorious to the world that all the fine things 
which have been ſaid of your Conſtitution, are mere idle vapour, or 
unmeaning rant— that all the periods you have been turning, with 
a view of illuſtrating the excellence of your Conſtitution, are a filly 
declamation; for that you have no liberty; you have not the 
. ſkeleton of a free ſtate, no, not the ſhadow of a Conſtitution ; but by 
the mere ſufferance of the Executive Government, that can over- 
- whelm you at once with a foreign force; unleſs you enter a proteſt 
againſt this practice, there is no ſecurity for the perſonal freedom of 
any man in the kingdom for an hour. But it may be ſaid, that 
_ theſe fears and alarms are the mere idle ſpeculations of a viſionary 
politician, that they are the exaggerated deſcription of a faQious 
ſpirit, and that there is no reaſon really to ſuſpe that His Majeſty's 
Miniſters will make any improper uſe of the ſtipulation they have 
entered into; that I cannot, that I do not, entertain ſuch appre- 
henfions myſelf. To which I anſwer, whether I have any ſuſpicion 
of them or not, my knowledge of the Conſtitution tells me I am 
bound to act as if I had ſuch ſuſpicions ; and, that if we paſs this 
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over without obſervation, and hereafter it be made the precedent 
for ſuch proceedings as I allude to, our poſterity would think it, 8 
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poor, a ſorry excuſe, for our neglect, that we really ti flever could 
have believed it. 


His Lordſhip then obſerved, that with regard to the * ns | 
object to which this Ruſſian force was to be directed, the Houſe wers 


already in poſſeſſion of his opinion, and that opinion remained un- 
altered: he till conſidered the expedition to be imprudent and ill 


concerted : he would not expatiate on the ſubject, as he had already . . 


delivered his ſentiments on it; but as the object muſt fail, if the 
minds of the Dutch were alienated, he could not but repeat, that 
the making their country the ſcene of warfare, the introduction of a 
large army, and part of that army Ruſſian, was but an unfortunate 
expedient for conciliating the people. He meant not to charge the 
government of this country, nor the government of Peterſburgh, on 
that account; but it was a notorious fact, however ungracious a 
ſubje& of obſervation it might now be, that the mode of warfare 
adopted by the Ruſſians was at all times dreadful. It was a point 
not to be diſputed, that of all European powers, the army of Ruſſia 
rendered the calamitics of war greateſt to thoſe -who unfortunately 
inhabited the country where it was carried on ; he meant not to 
preſs this now on any other ſcore but that of mere policy ; but who 
could deny, that of all armies that army muſt be the worſt inſtru- 


ment to conciliate the affection of the inhabitants in Holland. The 


people of Holland were a cool-judging people, attached to the 
comforts of life, and to their ancient cuſtoms, tender of their pro- 
perty, and ſacrificing every thing to preſerve it. Nothing could 
compenſate them for rendering their country the theatre of wat; 
and it was obvious, that our preſent attack againſt that country, if 
ſucceſsful, would render it the theatre of war for two campaigns. 
Our valour in Holland had been, as he truſted the valour of Engliſh 
troops would always be, brilliant and glorious ; but our progreſs 
nevertheleſs had been flow, and much more ſo than had been ex- 
pected ; for it had been ſuppoſed, even by the treaty he held in his 


| hand, that 30,000 men, or even fewer, would have been a ſuf- 


ficient number to have effected the conqueſt, and we had already 
been obliged to ſend a much larger force. He deſired their Lord- 
ſhips to conſider, whether the inconveniencies the people of Hol- 


land, even ſuppoſing them to be favourably diſpoſed towards their 


ancient government, muſt be ſubje& to in conſequence of their 
country becoming the theatre of war, might not be ſuch as to induce. - 
them rather to prefer the preſent ſyſtem, than to purchaſe their an- 
eient one at ſo dear a rate. But, for argument ſake, he would ſup- 
poſe the ſucceſſes of this eountry againſt Holland to be more rapid 
than they really were; he would ſuppoſe _ ns ; ne 
Vol. X. | R 
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march to Amfierdam, nay more, that it would get to Rotterdam; 
Fill it would not be a bloodleſs conteſt ; and even then, with Am- 
erdam a and Rotterdam, but with the barrier towns in the hands of 
the enemy (and the moſt ſanguine could not expect them in this 
eampaign), Holland was a precarious, a very precarious poſſeſſion 
indeed. He would aſk any man, Miniſters themſelves, would our 
army, large and powerful as it was, be able to ſecüre the people of 
Amſterdam and Rotterdam from the incurſions of the French! 
Certainly not; and, conſequently, allowing us to be ſuctefsful, 
| Holland would ſtill remain the theatre of war, and the people would 
charge it to our account, He then conſidered the general policy of 
an aliance between this country and Ruſia ; and ſtated his opinion, 
that Ruſſia, if ſhe had the ſame views, was the natural ally of this 
country; but with regard to the preſent conteſt, he feared leſt that 
earneſtneſs and zeal in the cauſe which were imputed to Ruſſia 
might lead the Court of Peterſburgh to make declarations which, 
he truſted, we could not, and which we ought not, to follow. He 
held i in his hand a declaration made in the name of that Power : 
he did not know whether he ought to conſider it as of any authority, 
but he would quote it, in order, if it was unauthenticated, Miniſters 
might contradict it. It purported to be the declaration of Ruſſia 
- againſt Spain; and in the name of Paul the Firſt began thus— 
We and our allies, « having determined to de eflroy the Iniquitou 
\ power that rules France — he would read no more of it; but to 
. thoſe who were in the habit of complaining of tnftelt public 
papers of the French Republic, he would recommend the peruſal of 
_ the. whole. If ſuch were the views of this country as well as cf 
Ruſſia, it was our duty diſtinctipy to avow them, either as we looked 
forward to a ſucceſsful termination of the conteſt, or the attainment 
of a favourable peace, If we had not pledged ourſelves to the ex- 
tent it appeared the Emperor of Ruſſia had by his declaration, it 
was our duty to ſhew the people of France that we were not en- 
gaged in the war with views to the ſame extent. If there were no 
other reaſon for adopting his motion than this, he ſhould recom- 
mend it to the Houſe, decauſe che paper he alluded to called upon us 
peremptorily to declare, if, as allies to Paul the Firſt, we were en- 
geged ig, that mag, that deſperate undertaking, or not ? but he 
„Would own. he thought ſomething more than a mere declaration of 
the object of war was neceſſary M for he contended, with one excep- 
2 that this was the moſt. favourable period that had occurred 
the whole courſe of the war for A negociation for peace, He 


A thaught, js the one woſt likely to le: lead to ſuch event, moſt auſpicious 
in its appearance; but Eden if it were not ſucceſsful, the very a 
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tempt, he ſaid, would be attended with great, with incalcyla le, 
advantages. He knew it was the peculiarity of the preſent times 
to regard thoſe who ſtood up the advocates of peace with a fort. 4 
ſyſpicion. He knew when the argument was to lead to a terming= 
tion of bloodſhed and hoſtility, all unaccountable as it Was, the pre⸗ 
ſumption, t! the prejudice was againſt him ; yet he would freely con- 
feſs, that if he had nothing to recommend his motion but a con 
templation of the horrors of war and the neceſſity of peace; if he 
had only o point to their Lordſhips in ſupport of adreſs, the 
thouſands and thouſands that were hurried from their families and 
homes to be butchered in every corner of Europe, —of .urope did 
he ay , in every corner of the world, —if he could only beg them 
to contemplate the peaſant, whoſe unfortunate lot i it was to inhabſt 
the countries that were the theatre of war (and how extenſive were 
thoſe ſcenes of calamity and diſtreſs !)—if he could only cre 
them to reflect on theſe unhappy and miſerable peaſants, alternate 
the victims of each contending army, their cottages burnt, them 
ſelves inſulted, their property plundered, their wives and their 
daughters violated, themſelves, their poſſeſſions, and their families, | 
the prey of racy, avarice, and luſt, —if he had no other motiye 
but a wiſh, a hope, to put an end to theſe horrible exceſſes, before 
he knew, beto Be man he truſted, that he ſhould be excuſed for 
his conduct on that day. But in a much narrower point of view, 
the neceſſities of our own country demanded peace : he would haye 
them look to the waſte of Britiſh blood and Britiſh treaſure ; he 
would have them reflect on the burdens we were impoſing on our 
countrymen, and entailing on our poſterity ; ; and he would tell 
them, that theſe called loudly for negociation :—but theſe were > BR 
half the calamities of war: there were other leſs evident, but 
pernicious conſequences, attending all protracted wars, but bie 
formed the very eſſence, the characteriſtie, the prominent feature of 
this—he meant that it familiarized us to every ſpecies of eruelty, 
to every ſcene of horror and bloodſhed ; that it hardened our hearts, 
extinguiſhed every good paſſion and affection, eraſed every benevo- 
lent feeling, annihilated every noble ſentiment—Yes, he would 
venture to aſſert, that there was not a man who took any intereſt i in 
the concerns of the world, who, if he examined his own mind, if 
he fairly ſcrutinized his own conſcience, would not diſcover tat, 
during the courſe of this war, he was become a worſe man, — 
his horror of crimes was diminiſhed, —that his feeling for the ei- 
lamities of others was deadened, if not extinguiſhed, — it e en 
dered a military diſpoſition, and induced men to ſeek for Deo 
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and plunder ; a made of life from which, as had been juſtly ob- 
ſerved by Mr. Burke, men ſeldom returned. It created that military 
ſpirit which was the parent of war, and that rancour, that jealouſy, in 
Courts, which lay the foundation of diſtant quarrels and interminable 
hoſtilities. If then he could be accuſed, with any foundation, as he 
truſted he would ſoon ſhew he could not, of a wiſh to wave any pune- 
filio, to abate a little national pride, to ſacrifice a little of what might 
be called dignity, he confeſſed that the accuſation was ſuch as would 
not fink him; he was ſure no good man would think it a heinous 
one, and no wiſe man would conſider it as overwhelming. But he 
maintained, that ſo far from their being any national diſgrace in 
negociating at this moment, on the contrary, it would add to our 
dignity and character to propoſe peace at a period when we were 
elated by the ſucceſſes of our arms, and the ſtrength of our ſituation, 
He thought the country was called upon to make peace upon every 
principle of policy as well as neceſſity. Our overtures for peace at 
the moment of fucceſs muſt add to the dignity of our national cha- 
rater. Our ſucceſſes were ſufficient to recommend negociation. 
An attempt to obtain peace would come doubly recommended in 
the hour of ſucceſs from a country that had never negociated but 
in the hour of diſtreſs. It was preciſely at the two periods of 
greateſt diſtreſs and alarm that we had evinced, or rather profeſſed, 
a deſire of peace. The noble Secretary of State ſeemed to deny 
this ſtatement. He ſuppoſed he alluded to the firſt negociation : he 
would prove from dates, from incontrovertible facts, that the firſt 
advance on our part, on that occaſion, a letter, if he recollected, to 
ſome neutral Miniſter at Paris, was made at the moment that 
Jourdan was triumphantly marching into the heart of Germany, at 
the moment that we were expecting to hear from every diſpatch the 
defeat of the Auſtrians, and the fiege of Vienna, He was after- 


_ wards, it was true, defeated in a memorable engagement by the 


Archduke, and we had advanced too far in our negociation to break 
it off with decency or honour ; but he had no ſcruple in faying, 
that no plain man could read that famous negociation, that trial of 
diplomatic dexterity, without being convinced, when he compared 
it with all that had happened, and had been ſaid ſince, that the 
whole was inſincere. With regard to Liſle, the diſtreſs of that 
moment, the. ſituation into which the defeQion of our allies, the 
ſtoppage of the Bank, and innumerable other diſaſters had thrown 
us, were notorious to the world. He would not ſay, that at thoſe 
periods ſincere negociation for peace would have been improper ; he 
knew no period in which it would ; but he contended, that they 
were the preciſe periods of the war in which it was moſt natural to 
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doubt our ſincerity ; they were certainly the preciſe periods in 
which negociation was leaſt likely to be attended with honour, ad- 
vantage, or ſucceſs. The preſent moment he conſidered, on the 
contrary, to be peculiarly favourable ; for in addition to the weight 
which our ſucceſſes and the co-operation of two powerful Monarchs 
would give to our negociation, the particular ſituation of the French 
Government at this moment was highly favourable to ſuch an at- 
tempt; it was critically ſituated, and the rejeQion of reaſonable 
overtures to peace might be fatal to their preſent Rulers. In ſhort, 
the ſituation we now ſtood in ſtruck him as affording us the 
brighteſt proſpects of treating with ſucceſs, though the proſpe of 
ſucceſs, or at leaſt of advantage from the proſecution of the war, 
was, to ſay no more of it, at leaſt uncertain and problematical. He 
would atk thoſe moſt averſe to peace, whether they did not foreſee, 
even in the ſucceſsful proſecution of the war, that many embarraſſ- 
ments, many difficulties, might ariſe. He did not mean to in- 
finuate any thing againſt the Emperor of Ruſſia; he had no right 
to accuſe him of ambition, or to ſay that his object in the preſent 
war was aggrandizement : but he begged leave to obſerve, that, 
however it might vary from the accidental and temporary views, 
wiſhes, or affections of the Monarch, there was a general and uni- 
form ſyſtem of politics for almoſt every Cabinet on the Continent, 
which, on the long run, was ſteadily and uniformly purſued. To 
prove that the ſyſtem of the Cabinet of Peterſburgh had gene- 


rally, and had lately, been that of aggrandizement, he need not 


appeal to any diſtant authority; he would appeal to the doe- 
trines and opinions of our Miniſters on the buſineſs of Ocza- 
kow : they were then confcious of that ſpirit of ambition in 
the Court of Peterſburgh 3 they were apprehenſive of its conſe- 
quences ; and when it was to be a pretext for involving this country 
in war, Oczakow became a place of the laſt importance, —it was 
the key of the Mcditerranean,—nay, it was the key of Lower 
Egypt, and was to condu Ruſſia to our Empire in the Eaſt !—If 
they had entertained ſuch dread of Ruſſian aggrandizement, how 
could they, with any conſiſtency, enable her, as they now did, to 
put them into execution, with the connivance. and aſſiſtance, even 
at the expence of Great Britain? He would not ſay that Ruſſia 


had ſuch deſigns ; but ſhe certainly had the opportunity : and how 


thoſe who dreaded ſuch effects from her aggrandizement could, with 
any prudence or conſiſteney, rely on her not availing herſelf of that 
opportunity, he left to their ingenuity to explain, He knew not 
that Ruſſia yet retained ſuch views, but Corfu appeared to him 
likely to remain in his hands. He had procured to himſelf. the 
title of Grand Maſter of Malta, and, what was remarkable, the 
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Git attempt made by the Ruſſians was on Ancona—a place, for the 
policiſion, of which, his predeccſſor had negociated near ten years ago. 
Was Malta, was Corfu, was Ancona, leſs a key to the treaſures of 
the. Mediterranean than Oczakow ?—of which by the way, in ad- 
dition to an immenſe territory in Poland, the Emperor Paul was 
wow. in poſſeſſion. But if our Miniſters had ſuch confidence in that 
Court as not to ſuſpet ſuch deſigns, or if they had ſuch incon- 
ſiſteney of principle in their ſyſtem of policy as not to mind them, 
was Pruſſia, was Auſtria, were all the Princes of Germany equally 
configing in the generoſity of the Ruſſian Cabinet? Did they view 
with indifference the probability of Ruſſian - ambition taking a 
_ weſterly direction? Did they ſee without jealouſy the introduQion 
of troops belonging toa new and immenſe power, into Germany 
and Italy? It was not in the politics of Courts that it ſhould be 
ſo; it was not in human prudence, or in human nature. Could 
Auſtria perceive, without jealouſy, the glory of the war, perhaps the 
profy, . ceded to Ruſſia? It was impoſſible not to obſerve the 
marked difference in the manner we mentioned the two Powers: 
for his part, without any knowledge of military affairs, without any 
inclination to attend to the details, the horrible and diſguſting de- 
tails, of battles and engagements, it ſeemed to him, that to the 
Auſtrian yalour as much, or even more, of the ſueceſs of the cam- 
paign was due: yet we did not hear of their valour, of their zeal, 
of their magnanimity, they were ſcarcely mentioned in the ſpeech 
from the Throne. His Majeſty's Miniſters had a new and fa- 
vaurĩte actor; and it was evident to every plain man that they 
affigned an underpart to Auſtria in this revival of the piece. What 
was the concluſion to be drawn? It was, that they themſelves 
_ that a ſeparate peace between Auſtria and France was 
ble ;—and this conſideration, more than any other, proved to 
the neceſſity of negociating while the confederacy was undi- 
vided. Auſtria, on a former occaſion, notwithſtanding the moſt 
folemn treaties with us, had been ſeduced by the ceſſion of territory, 
of neutral territory, to conclude peace with the Republic. We had 
no No treaties to bind her; if we perſiſted in the war, a ſimllar 
attention to her intereſt would lead her to act the ſame part; and 
we could not with truth reproach her with any breach of faith for 
ſo acting. But did any one imagine that France had not any thing 
to offer ſufficient to induce her to accede to peace? Could ſhe not 
ſecure to Auſtria the Eaſt of Italy? Was it not the ambition of 
the Court of Vienna to become the real poſſeſſors of the Roman 
empire, and, by the death of the Pope, the temporal power of the 
Papacy might be deſtroyed without even the appearance of injuſtice, 
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if any ſeruple about ſuch appearance was felt at Vienna? Wich 
the North of Italy, with the territory of Rome and Venice, the de- 
pendent connections of Naples and Tofcany, and his immenſe acqui- 
fitions in Poland, the loſs of the Netherlands would be amply com- 
penſated, and the ſecurity of their poſſeſſions from the French fuf- 


ficiently preſerved. The preference that the Cabinet of Vienna 
had uniformly ſhewn to their Italian poſſeſſions over her poſſeſſions 


in the Low Countries, was well known, and was, in truth, the effect 


of policy and good ſenſe, rather than of caprice. France might 
ſecure her by gratifying her favourite ambition, that of eſtabliſhing 
her dominion in Italy, — ſhe might even grant her Piedmont and 
Turin, unleſs, by a peculiar morality, the Court of Vienna would 
diſdain to conduct itſelf towards a Monarchy as it had on a late ce- 
cafion towards the Republic of Venice. Was this ſpeculation im- 
poſſible ? Was it improbable ? And if Auſtria was at peace with 
France, where could we carry on theſe glorious, offenſive operations, 
of which we make ſuch a parade? Where could we employ the 
Ruſſian force, unleſs, indeed, which God avert, they were intro- 
duced into England, or Ireland, for the purpoſe of defending us, or 
annoying the French? Such an event he deprecated as the laſt of 
evils; but it was one, he would confeſs with concern, that, if the 
war was continued, he thought neither impoſſible nor improbable. 
It might be ſaid, that if we endeavoured to obtain peace, we were 
not ſure the French would pive it us : true, he could not tell what 
the diſpoſition of the ruling power was; but he was perfuaded, if 
the attempt was made, and our juſt terms were not aceeded to, that 
the refuſal would tend greatly to weaken the influence of that 
power : and he was yet more perſuaded, that a blind perſeverance ' 
in hoſtilities, without attempt at peace when ſucceſsful, without 
a manly declaration of our object, was calculated, beyond any other 
ſyſtem of conduct, to ſtrengthen our enemy, and to render any 


future ſucceſſes doubtful, and even improbable— In ſaying this he 


was ſupported by the ſtrongeſt * of experience. He 
adverted to the ſituation of the F in 1793, and compared | it 


with their fituation now. They were then unſucceſsful, in a fate 


critical, if not dangerous; but driven by neceſſity, - becauſe they 


could neither expect : nor hope for peace from their enemies, beeauſe 
we never evinced the ſlighteſt diſpoſition in that hour of triumph to 
conciliate them ; to have recourſe to ſtupendous exertions, which, 


after enabling them to repel their powerſul enemies; to refiſt with 


ſueceſs and glory an unjuſt aggreſſion on their territories, left them 


with armies fo immenſe, that they covld not provide for them, fo 
vell diſciplined and ſo powerful that they beeame the fudceſofulvin- 
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vaders of every neighbouring country, diſturbed every neutral and 
neighbouring nation, and grati fied their ambition with facility and 
impunity. If the ſituation of France and of the Allies were fimilar 
to that of 1793, and if the ſyſtem we then purſued, had, as he con- 
tended it had, produced the miſchiefs we were now endeavouring to 
repair, enabled the French, nay, almoſt obliged them, to invade 
every neighhouring country, friend or foe, and to become, as it were, 
the peſt of Europe; — if theſe, he repeated, were the conſequences 
of that ſyſtem, could it be a queſtion whether we were now in 
fimilar circumſtances to have recourſe to ſimilar counſels ? — But, 
alas! we were adopting the ſame ſyſtem, we were diſplaying the 
ſame diſpoſition, and without daring to avow, we were ſhewing that 
our wiſhes tended to the reſtoration of Royalty. Miniſters had not 
the manlinefs to avow, they contented themſelves with acknowledg- 
ing that they prayed for the reſtoration of Royalty in France; by 
this half meaſure, this indecifive, this impolitic mode of procced- 
ing, they laboured under the diſadvantages of both ſyſtems of war- 
fare, without reaping the advantages of either (if advantages there 
could be in the wild, the infatuated, the wicked project of reſtoring 
Royalty in France). They had admired the doctrines of Mr. 
Burke; their hearts had uniformly been with him. If Royalty 
was reſtored, they would be anxious to aſſume what they call the 
merit of the Reſtoration ; but they had not the ſpirit, the con- 
ſiſteney to avow it: they then made what was in itſelf ridiculouſly 
-abſurd and impracticable, yet more impraQicable,—they altenated, 
they rendered deſperate the Republican; but they neither gained, 
nor conciliated, the Royaliſt. Again, were they to renounce ail 
ſuch principles, to diſavow all interference with the principles or go- 
vernment of France, they might expect among the variety of rulers, 
ever in a precarious ſituation, that they would find fome who were 
-- willing to ſacrifice much, perhaps even more than they were juſtified 
to their country in — for the attainment of peace, in order 
to ſecure their power. Bug from the perſuaſion that reſtoration of 
Royalty was their real object, no Republican could truſt to them, 
no Government of France would believe they were fincere in their 
deſires for peace: every Republican thought they aimed at over- 
turning the Government; every Frenchman, ho was indifferent 
to the form of the Government, ſuſpected that they meant to di 
member France; and then all were united by the bad policy of 
this country in ſuſpicion, diſtruſt, and hatred of England. He had 
(een the effect of this ſyſtem ; he deprecated the renewal of it; he 
: | conjured the. Houſe to recommend to the Thrane to adopt, on this 
\ , occaſion, a ſyſtem, the direct reverſe of that which had produced 
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ſuch melancholy effects, and which it was but too evident Miniſters 
intended to perſiſt in, —to have recourſe in this moment of ſucceſs, 
leſt it ſhould not recur, to conciliation and negociation for — 
He therefore moved, 

6 That an humble Addreſs be preſented to His Majeſty, to re- 
turn our moſt humble thanks for the gracious communication of the 
two Treaties, which His Majeſty, by the advice of his Miniſters, 


has been pleaſed to enter into with His Majeſty the Emperor of 


all the Ruſſias. To expreſs our ſincere ſatisfaction at perceiving 
that His Majeſty has entered into no engagement with the Powers at 
war with France, which can lead to an interference with the in- 
ternal affairs of that country, or preclude the concluſion of peace 
upon juſt and equitable terms with the French Republic. 

„That though conſidering the unparalleled ſacrifices which His 
Majeſty's faithful ſubjects have already made, and that we are now 
engaged in the ſeventh year of an expenſive and deſtructive war, 
from the calamities of which Ruſſia has been hitherto exempt, we 
might have expected a more gratuitous exertion of the force of that 
powerful empire in the common cauſe; we ſhall nevertheleſs not 


fail to concur in ſuch meaſures as the wiſdom of Parliament may 


ſuggeſt for the purpoſe of meeting the additional and heavy expences 
which His Majeſty's engagements with the Emperor of all the 
Ruſſias will neceſſarily occaſion. To affure His Majeſty that our 
anxious deſire to maintain His Majeſty's perſonal honour inviolate, 
will induce us alſo to concur in a legiflative proviſion, to enable His 
Majeſty to.fulfil the ſeventh article of the Treaty of the 22d of 
June 1799, which engages for the maintenance of a body of 
Ruſſian troops within theſe kingdoms upon certain contingencies ; 
but at the ſame time humbly to repreſent to His Majeſty, that we 
have ſeen the ſtipulation above. alluded to with the moſt ſerious 
concern aud anxicty, as from the unprecedented manner in which. 
it has been concluded, and in which it has been communicated to 
this Houſe, there is too much reaſon to fear that thoſe perſons who 
have adviſed His Majeſty to this meaſure, and whoſe conduct, in 
this inſtance, we cannot too ſeverely condemn, entertain an opinion 
that a power is veſted in the Crown of introducing and maintain- 
ing within theſe kingdoms a foreign force, without the conſent or 
ſanQion of Parliament, and that we therefore feel ourſelves particu- 
larly called upon to guard againſt the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a 
power, which is totally inconſiſtent with the ancient laws of this 
realm, and with the ſecurity of thoſe indubitable rights which our 
anceſtors aſſerted at the Revolution, and which we: are determined 
to maintain, 
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« Farther to expreſs to His Majeſty, that in chearfully adopting 
ſuch meaſures as may be neceſſary for a vigorous proſecution of the 
war, we entertain a confident expectation that His Majeſty will 
faithfully adhere to the pledge which he has ſo ſolemnly given to 
this Country, and to Europe, in his Declaration of the 28th of 
October 1797, and humbly to ſuggeſt to His Majeſty that the 
preſent moment ſeems peculiarly favourable to the adoption of 
moderate and pacific Counſels, when the improved ſituation of 
affairs, and the ſucceſſes of His Majeſty and his Allies, will give an 
additional grace and dignity to meaſures of a conciliatory nature, 
and when the joint weight of the Allies, fincerely exerted in a fair 
and honourable negociation for peace, may be expeQed to produce 
the happieſt effects. That it is far from the wiſh or intention of 
this Houſe to refle& upon any of His Majeſty's Allies, or to excite 
ſuſpicions injurious to that ſineere and cordial co-operation, which 
is no leſs eſſential to a ſucceſsful profecution of the war than to an 
effective negociation for peace. But we cannot conceal from our- 
ſelves, nor will we, by any ill-timed flattery, diſſemble from His 
Majeſty the dangers which may reſult from not endeavouring in 
time to ſet on foot a joint negociation for peace, whilſt the Con- 
federacy againſt France yet remains unbroken. The former events 
of the preſent war ſufficiently prove, that Great Britain may be left 
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alone to ſupport the whole burden of the conteſt, againſt a formidable 


and irritated enemy, notwithſtanding the ſacrifices ſhe had made for 
the common intereſt, and in defiance of the moſt ſolemn engage- 
ments, not to conclude a. peace but by common conſent. We have 
not learnt that ſuch Treaties at preſent exiſt with all the Powers 
now engaged in the war, nor have we ſeen ſuch decifive and un- 


equivocal ſymptoms of a perfect union and concert in their views” 


and objects as to ſilence the apprehenſions which we feel it our duty 
to ſtate to His Majeſty, that by new conceſſions, which France 
has ſuch abundant means of making, without any diminution of her 
incorporated territory, ſome of the Members of the Confederacy 
may be ſeparated from the common cauſe, and Great Britain again 
loſe the ineſtimable advantages which now offer of opening a ne- 
gociation for peace, ſupported by the whole weight, authority, and 
power of her preſent Allies. That whilſt we are aware that it is 
neither practicable nor prudent to define the preciſe terms and con- 
ditions upon which peace muſt ultimately be concluded, which we 
are ſenſible muſt alter with the circumſtances of the war, and the 
different degrees of ſecurity which different fituations and the va- 
rious intereſts of the Powers engaged may require, we conceive 
nevertheleſs that it is not only perfectly bracticable and ſaſe, but 
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hat at this moment it would be attended with important advantages 
to ſtate what are nw the principles which, with the conſent and 
concurrence of his Allies, His Majeſty would be willing to adopt as 
the baſis of immediate negociation ; at leaſt, we cannot forbear moſt 
earneſtly to entreat His Majeſty to diſclaim ſuch views as muſt 
render peace with the Republic of France utterly unattainable; and 
the ſuſpicion of which cannot fail to unite the people of that country 
in a furious zeal and hatred againſt tho Britifh nation, as being en- 
gaged in the unjuſtifiable project of impoſing upon them a govern- 
ment by force, or of diſmembering their ancient empire. Recurring, 
therefore, to His Majeſty's Royal Declaration of 1797, we humbly 
beſeech His Majeſty to reject all ſuch counſels as would lead him to 
depart from the principles of moderation therein expreſſed, perſuaded 
that ſome unequivocal proof of a ſincere deſire for the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of peace, on juſt and reaſonable grounds, would afford the beſt 
hope of producing a correſpondent diſpoſition in the enemy, or, if 
contrary to that juſt expectation, from ambition, from pride, or 
from a ſpirit of revenge, ſuch honourable overtures as His Majeſty 
might be adviſed to make ſhould be rejected, that it would produce 
the double advantage of deſtroying the confidence of the people of 
France in their preſent rulers, and of increaſing the zeal, energy, 
and ſpirit of all deſcriptions of His Majeſty's faithful ſubjects, in the 
necefſary proſecution of juſt and unavoidable hoſtilities.” 

Lord GREN VILLE faid, that after having attended to all the 
ſpeeeh and the motion of the noble Lord, he thought it would be 
ſulncient for him to remark the tendency of the whole, which was, 
to attempt to prevent the farther proſecution of the war which had 
been deemed, and repeatedly pronounced in that Houſe to be neceſ- 
ſary to the preſervation of His Majeſty's Crown, and to the main- 
tenance of the Religion and Liberties of the Country. To perſiſt 
in ſuch a line of conduct, was unprecedented, and he doubted not 
but it would appear to their Lordihips to be injurious to their dig- 
nity. Nothing would prove more injurious to the beſt intereſts of 
the country, and to th: ſound practice of the Conſtitution, than to 
liſten to repreſentations fuch as theſe, brought forward from time 
to time. He muſt take the liberty of adding, that this fort of re- 
preſentation mult be the reſult of great fingularity of opinion; and 
till he heard it avowed in that Houſe, he could hardly have ſuppoſed 
that it would have found any one perſon to maintain and avow it, 
With regard to the argument which had that evening been brought 
forward, he confeſſed he hardly knew how to argue with a man wha 
thought this a fit moment to recommend to His Majeſty to re-com- 


mence negoeiations for peace; In ſupport of this, wha had their 
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Lordſhips heard but mere common place declamation on the miſeries 
of war; the ſame topics had been adduced, which had been over 
and over again urged, and as often refuted, reſpeQing the object 
and origin of the war—doubts entertained of the fincerity of our 
allies, Ke. But he confeſſed, that to him it appeared that argu- 
ments would be loſt upon that man who perſiſted in maintaining, 
in the preſent day, that in the year 1793 the allies were engaged 
in an unjuſt war againſt France. Their Lordſhips had ſeen a 
period ſince the commencement of the war, when Great Britain had 
been deſerted by her allies, and when France, prcſuming upon this 
circumſtance, would have dictated a baſe and diſhonourable peace 
to this country; but they had ſeen alſo, that the people of this 
country dared at the ſame time to ſay, that they were ready to con- 
vince France, and to ſhew to the whole world, their determination 
to run every hazard in defending their laws and liberties. And 
now, when we ſtand in a much better ſituation, ſhall we not avail 
ourſelves of that ſituation, whillt it laſts, againſt an enemy who 
never attempted to diſſemble its own objec to be the total ſubver- 
ſion of the Conſtitution, Independence, and Profperity of this 
Country? His Lordſhip ſaid, he did not think it neceffary to ſay 
much on the ſubjeRs treated of by the noble Lord in the latter part 
of his ſpeech, if he had not felt himſelf deſirous of avoiding the ſuſ- 
picion of diſreſpe& towards the noble mover of the Addreſs, if he 
had preſerved an entire ſilence on that part of his argument. 

In ſpeaking of the treaty with Ruſſia, the noble Lord (Holland) 
kad objected to the additional treaty for ſubſidizing 17,000 Ruſ- 
ſians; but was not this very circumſiance a proof not ſurely of leſs 
zeal in Ruſſia, but of its ſincerity, and the ardent and additional 
zeal on the part of that Power to reſiſt the aggreſſions of the com- 
mon enemy? The noble Lord had alſo objected to the terms of 
the agreement with Ruſſia ; but was the noble Lord ignorant that 
the chief force of this country conſiſted in her finances, and that of 
Ruſſia in men; and that therefore if it were neceſſary to purſue a 
vigorous war, it muſt be by this country's furniſhing what it had in 
her power, and by Ruſſia furniſhing men, which ſhe had in a 
much greater proportion? With reſpe&t to the pecuniary engage- 
ments entercd into with Ruſſia, the noble Lord would find them in 
this inſtance to be conſiderably leſs in proportion to that entered into 
by Pruſſia. . 

Nothing could afford a better proof of the heart-felt zeal of the 
Emperor of Ruſſia to exert himſelf in the vigorous proſecution of 
the war, and in a manner peculiarly acceptable to this country, than 
his engaging to employ part of his own ſlyps (originally intended for 
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another deſtination) in the conveyance of his troops to Holland, Tf 
the Emperor had not thus engaged to appropriate part of his naval 
force to this ſervice, the tranſport of theſe troops would Have coſt 
this country double the ſum which will be occaftioned by the provi- 
ſions of this treaty, 


His Lordſhip then adverted to the objection of the noble Lord 


(Holland), to that proviſion in the Ruſſian "Treaty with reſpect to 
the wintering the Ruſſian troops in His Majeſty's dominions in cafe 
of neceſſity ; and obſerved, that it was perfectly foreign to the pre- 
ſent occafion to quote the ſpeech of the late Speaker, Onflow, in a 
way to ſhew his diſapprobation of the meaſure of landing foreign 
troops in England. He ſaid, he would advert, not to the ſpeech of 
any individual, however reſpectable, but he would take the Law and 
the Conſtitution of England for his guide. Suppoſing, ſaid his 
Lordſhip, the law to be that the King cannot bring any foreign 
troops into this country without the previous conſent of Parliament, 
there was nothing in the preſent treaty which contravened that re- 
ſtriction. The King was conſtitutionally conſidered as the repre- 
ſentative of the whole Council and Authority of the Nation; and 
if it were lawful for him to engage by treaty that he will furniſh 
money to a foreign Prince, why may he not alſo engage that in caſe 
of neceſſity, they ſhall be admitted to land in ſome part of his do- 
minions * But as by ſuch a ſtipulation in the former inſtance no 
man could pretend that the King could diſpoſe of the revenues of 
this country without the conſent of Parliament, fo with reſpect to 
the admiſſion of forcign troops, the King forms ſuch a ſtipulation 
upon the ſuppoſition of the conſent of Parliament; both engage- 
ments are ſuppoſed to be entered into by the actual conſent of Par- 
liament; they are therefore to be ſubmitted to Parliament after the 
firſt meeting from the time of the treaty being made, and it is for 
Parliament to conſider whether it will or will not fulfil theſe en- 
gagements, or whether it will give its conſent to the uncommon de- 
termination of rejecting the conditions of the Treaty; and the noble 
Lord muſt perceive that it was a fallacy to argue from an engage- 
ment to land troops in certain events, as if thoſe troops were actually 
landed without conſent of Parliament. Nothing had been done in 
the preſent inſtance, but what was conſiſtent with precedent and 
the ſpirit of the Conſtitution. His Majeſty had engaged in a treaty 
with Ruſſia, intereſtiug to both countries ; the Emperor, from his 
zealous deſire of co-operation, had agreed to furniſh the troops 
wanted; but if the enterpriſe ſhould not eventually ſucceed, or the 
auxiliary troops be withdrawn from Holland, what then? Were 
the Ruſſian troops to be left at all hazard, to be toſſed about on the 
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ſeas, at a period poſſibly when the navigation of the Baltic might 
be interrupted? Should an application to winter theſe troops in 
ſome parts of the King's dominions be made, the opinion of the 
King's advicers would then be ſcen by their conduct, which would 
become a fair ſubject of diſcuſſion ; and were that advice to be in 
favour of the temyarary introduction of forcign troops, it would 
then be a fit ſubject of inquiry how far their advice was conſiſtent 
with the principles and practice of the Conſtitution. With regard 
to the declaration of Ruſſia againſt Spain, it was in the higheſt de- 
gree unreaſonable in the noble Lord to make His Majeſty's Miniſ(- 
ters any way reſponſible for the language of that proclamation. His 
Lordſhip ſaid, he was ſorry to have troubled the Houſe ſo long with 
ſuch obſervations, and muſt conclude with giving his decided nega- 
tive to the motion for an Addreſs. 

Lord HOLLAND roſe to explain. His Lordſhip ſaid he ſhould 
not have been deſirous of claiming the*indulgence uſually granted by 
their Lordſhips to perſons who came forward with motions in that 
Houſe, if the noble Secretary of State had not rendered it abfolutely 
neceflary, by the ſingular manner in which he had treated his mo- 
tivn, and the yet more ſingular manner in which. he had miſtated 
his arguments. When firſt he had the power of taking part in their 
Lordſhips' debates, he had been often ſurprized, and, he would own, 
a little irrĩtated, at what he then thought continual and groſs miſre- 
preſentations of his arguments ; but after more experience of the 
noble Lord, he muſt acquit him of any intentional miſrepreſenta- 
tion; he really did believe thoſe miſtatements were not the clfe& of 
deſign, but wichout intending to convey any diſreſpe&t to the elo- 
cuence and abilitics of the noble Lord, for which he felt due defe- 
Tencc, it was ſincerely his opinion, that an apprehenfion of another 
man's arguments was not among the moſt ſhining of his qualifi- 
cations. The noble Secretary had began his reply with declaring, 
that he did not think it neceſſary to ſay much on the ſubjeQs treated 
of by him (Lord Holland) in the latter part of his ſpeech; and 
after a few general obſervations, the noble Secretary had declared he 
ſhould not have ſaid even the little he had urged upon the topics in 
queſtion, had he not felt himſelf anxious to avoid the ſuſpicion of 
illiberality and diſreſpect towards the noble mover of the Addreſs, 
in caſe he had preſerved an entire filence with regard to that part 
of his ſpecch. Lord Holland aſſured the noble Lord, that if he 
had preſerved his threatened filence, he ſhould have felt neither 
offended nor affronted ; and he did not wonder that the noble Lord 
had felt an inclination to be filent, ſinee, in point of prudence, for 
the ſake of his own cauſe, he would have done well to have pre- 
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ſerved an entire ſilence; for in the courſe of his ſpecch, what was 
not miſtatement, were ſtrong and forcible reaſons for adopting the 
motion, againſt which he was contending, The noble Sceretary of 
State Had ſaid, that he had grounded his motion, and uſed arguments 
to prove, that the war was a war of aggreſſion, and that with a man 
who held ſuch opinions, and ſupported fuch doctrines, he could not 
argue. He begged leave to obſerve, that though when he men- 
tioned that period, he had probably called it, as he had always 
thought it, a war of aggreſſion, that ſo far, however, from arguing 
or laying any ſtreſs on that point on the preſent occaſion, its being a 
war of aggreſſion or a war of defence, was a matter quite indif- 
ferent to his argument. He would even ſuppoſe that he agreed 
with the noble Secretary, that he thought it in its commencement 
(though he certainly did not) a juſt and. neceſſary war, how when that 
was accorded, how would his argument ſtand ? Preciſely as he had 
put it, and as the noble Secretary had left it. The French, he had 
{aid, were in the ſame ſituation as they were at the end of the firſt 
campaign, the autumn of 1793, (and by the bye they were then in 
a much more unfavourable ſituation). The queſtion on this hy- 
potheſis that he had put was fimply this—If they are in ſuch a 
ſtate, what ſhould be our conduct? The fame or the reverſe of that 
we followed in 1793 and 1794f—To which he had anſwered, 
the reverſe, preciſely the reverſe, becauſe he had contended that it 
was by the conduct we then purſued that they had been rouſed to 
exertions which had produced their immenſe and well-diſciplined 
armies, to which circumſtances all their ſubſequent power and am- 
bition, and all our calamities and the danger of Europe, were to be 
attributed. He had therefore deprecated the ſame line of conduct, 
becauſe he had dreaded from it the ſame, or ſimilar, effects, and he 
had recommended the reverſe—negociation. His argument might 
be right,” or it might be wrong, but it had not been founded on the 
original aggreſſion of the war ; and the noble Lord's remark and 
declamation on that ſubject were therefore no anſwer to it, and utterly 
urelevant and inapplicable. 

In alluding to the arguments he had adduced to prove that the 
defection of our Allies was a probable event, the noble Lord, he 
knew not why, had furniſhed the Houſe with the ſtrongeſt, the moſt 
unanſwerable argument for the adoption of the motion. He had 
alluded, with a ſpecies of triumph and exultation, to the period 
when we were left alone in that war.—* We have ſeen,” ex- 
claimed the noble Lord, the period when we ſtood alone in this 
awful conteſt.” We had, indeed, ſeen that period, and it was to 
prevent our ſeeing it again that he had made the motion; it was to 
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prevent the recurrence of that dangerous and alarming criſis that he 
had conjured the Houſe to recommend negociation while our Allies 
were with us, and our ſituation comparatively fortunate, But had 
the noble Lord, in referring to that period, forgotten that he had 
alſo ſeen a negociation, a fruitleſs and abortive negociation * Had 
he forgotten that we had heard him and his colleagues lower 
the loftineſs of their language in that moment of alarm and diſtreſs ? 
Or did the noble Lord mean to argue, that becauſe we had failed to 
procure peace in the moment of calamity, and when left alone, we 
ſhould in good policy defer all thoughts of negociation when ſue- 
ceſsful and co-operating with powerful Allies? — Theſe very faQs, 
the experience of the paſt, and above all the very period the noble 
Lord was ſo good as to call to his recollection, ſpoke ſtrongly to the 
underſtanding of every man, and proved, beyond diſpute, with how 
much more probability of ſucceſs, and at any rate with how much 
more grace and dignity, we could now negociate, than at ſuch a 
period, ſhould it again, as was but too probable, unfortunately 
recur. 
He had then complained that the motion was chiefly grounded on 
the calamities incident to all wars, and he had vehemently depre- 
cated ſuch arguments. That the noble Lord ſhould feel a certain 
\ ſoreneſs and vneafineſs, when the horrors of war were accidentaly 
brought to his mind, was extremely natural; in his ſituation he 
ſhould feel the ſame, or, perhaps, more; but fo far from reſting his 
motion entirely on that conſideration, the Houſe would recolle& that 
he had expreſsly ſtated, when complaining of the prejudice felt 
againſt the advocates of peace, that had he nothing elſe to alledge in 
his defence, an enumeration of the horrors of war would be ſufficient 
to plead his excuſe at leaſt, before God and Man; but that on the 
preſent occaſion it was of the utmoſt poſſible ſucceſs that could be 
expected from a continuance of the war, balanced againſt the pro- 
bable miſchicfs that might enſue if the preſent favourable opportu- 
nity for negociation were not embraced, that he had been induced to 
move the Addreſs. But what was moſt extraordinary in the noble 
Sceretary of State's ſpeech, was a declaration that any attempt like 
the preſent to interrupt the Executive Government in the conduct of 
a war, was to interfere with His Majeſty's privileges and prerogative 
in a manner wholly unprecedented and new in the practice of the 
Conſtitution; a doctrine which Lord Holland ſaid was far from 
true, as there were numberleis inſtances on record to the contrary» 
He had then in his eye a noble Duke (the Duke of Portland) who 
had, during the American war, in repeated inſtances, come forward 
with thoſe with whom the noble Duke then ated, with motions 
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ſpeech from the Throne. 
the two caſes, his Lordſhip ſaid, he would leave it to the noble Se- 
eretary of State, who was ſo great a maſter of diſtinctions, to explain. 


gent diſproportionably large. 


— 
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Tt might perhaps be 
ſaid, that what the noble Duke and his friends had done had been 
merely to move amendments in addreſſes in reply to His Majefty's 


If there was any material diſtinction in 


It was an eſſential privilege of Parliament for any Member of either 


Houſe to move ſuch an Addreſs as he had that day moved, and 


therefore his Lordſhip declared, as often as he felt it his duty to 
exert his undoubted privilege i in that reſpect, he would not fait to 
exert it. 

With regard to the treaties on the table, the noble Secretary of 
State had not, he ſaid, done his argument any thing like juſtice. He 
had called upon him to deny, that Finance was the great ſtrength 
of this country, and men the great ſtrength of Ruſſia ? Undoubtedly 
he could not deny it; but, upon that principle, why were 25,000 
Britiſh troops neceſſary to be ſent to Holland? it made our contin- 
In another part of his ſpeech the 
noble Lord had adduced, in ſupport of the payment of the. freight, 
the geographical fituation of Ruſſia, and he would adduce our 
geographical fituation to prove the enormous diſproportion of our 
contingent to the war. Putting our navy out of the queſtion, the 
vicinity of our coaſts to France, from which Ruſſia was fortunately 
remote, rendered a large force neceffary ; and that force, or at leaſt 
the increaſe of that force, he contended he had a right to call a part 
of our contingent to the war: 'we paid therefore for 62,000 
Ruſſians; ' we had embarked near 2 5,000 Britiſh ; we were forced 
to maintain immenſe armies here, in Ireland, and in our European 
garriſons, excluſive of our colonial poſſeſſions: and who would main- 
tain that our contingent to the war, compared with that of our ally, 
was'not diſproportionably large ? The noble Secretary of State had 
ſeemed to underſtand what he had ſaid about the expenee of the 
freight of the Ruſſian troops, as if he had argued it as a proof of 
the want of zeal and magnanimity of the Emperor of Ruſſia; but 
in comparing the reaſonableneſs of the terms demanded by the two 
Courts of Berlin and Peterſburgh, he had put the amount of the 
expence of freight wholly out of the queſtion ; but when he came 
to balance their comparative amount in point of expence to this 
country, he certainly did take the charge for freight into the calcu- 
lation: nor ſhould: he have calculated fairly if he had not done ſo, 
The noble Secretary had faid, he had computed the comparative 
expence -— | Poſſibly he might have done ſoz but he 
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wiſhed he had pointed out to him how, and where. In what the 
noble Secretary had ſaid, i in reference to the article enabling His Ma- 
Jelty, in certain caſes, to receive the Ruſſians into this kingdom, he 
_ differed totally. He had contended, and he was ſatisfied he had 
contended on conſtitutional ground, that it was not lawful for His 
' Majeſty to bring foreign troops into this Kingdom, without having 
either the previous conſent or ſubſequent approbation of Parliament. 
The noble Secretary, had obſerved, that to ſuppoſe an engagement to 
| land troops without the approbation of Parliament, and the ſo land- 
ing troops was the ſame thing, was a fallacy; it undoubtedly was 
one, but one that he had not committed: but to ſuppoſe, that an ac- 
Euſation for having engaged to ſuch. a purpaſe, and an accuſation for 
nat era taken the firſt opportunity of e it to Parlia- 


cretary had committed. The noble Secretary had complained of 
ae precedent of 1641; but he could not agree that precedents of 
thoſe times were neceffarily bad, In that Houſe, precedents of 
1641 had been repeatedly quoted and relied on; and, as to the 
declaration of the noble Secretary, that the Reſolution of 1641 was 
to prevent the King from introducing foreign troops. 10 enable him 
to make war againſt the Rights and Liberties of the People, that 
very obſervation, his Lordſhip ſaid, made the precedent a good pre- 
cedent. It would be filly indeed, at this time, to diſcuſs the queſ- 
tion, whether Charles the Firſt was juſtified in levying forces to 
make war againſt his Parliament, or his Parliament in making war 
vpon their King; but whichever was blameable i in that quarrel, an 
attempt to prevent foreign troops being employed to ſettle it muſt 
e juſtifiable ; it came home to every Britiſh breaſt, and no man 
could deny, if the reſolution was adopted with the views the noble 
Secretary had ſtated, that its object was good, and the doctrine con- 
tained in it conſtitutional, All the reaſoning of the noble Secretary, 
in defence of the article in the Convention by which His Majeſty en- 
Fe in a certain incidental circumſtance, to receive the Ruſſian 
forces into this kingdom, ſerved, Lord Holland faid, to furniſh him 
with additional arguments againſt the expedition to Holland; for 
as the intreduction of foreign troops was an evil per ſe, if it was ren- 
gered geceſſary by this expedition, it was an additional inconveni- 
ence attending the expedition—Becauſe he had quoted a declaration 
2 of Ruſſia, it had been ſaid, that he wiſhed to make Miniſters re- 
ſponſible ſor the declaration of a foreign power. He had expreſſed 
do ſoch wim — he had xcaſoned in no ſuch manner: * declaration 
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avowed, that it was the reſolution of Ruſſia and her Allies to deſtroy 
the iniquitous power that ruled France. He had ealled on Miniſ- 
ters to ſtate diſtinctly if ſuch were their views; and he had con- 
tended, that if they were not, it was neeeſſary for this country 
to diſavow them, in order not to be In in their con- 
ſequences. | 
The queſtion was then put, EY the Houſe dividesd—: 
Contents, 2; Not Contents, 1 5. 
The contents were, Lord Holland and Lord Ki bg. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, October 1 1. | 
At four o'clock Mr. Speaker counted the Houſe, and there being 


but 38 Members preſent, an adjournment took place of courſe. 


The Houſe was ordered to meet at — ane the - 
lowing day. 


— 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Saturday, Offober” 12. 


, 


The Lords met at half paſt eleven o'clock, when the Lords 
Commiſſioners (the Lord Chancellor, the Archbiſhop of Canter 
bury, and the Duke of Portland) being ſeated in their robes, a meſ- 
ſage was ſent requiring the immediate attendance of the Commons; 
and Mr. Speaker, accompanied by the Members, having attended 
accordingly, His Majeſty's Commiſſion was read, when ſeveral bills 
received the royal aſſent. | 

After which the LORD CHANCELLOR declared; that it 
was His Majeſty's pleaſure that the adjournrhent of Parliament 
was to take place till Tueſday the 24M of Januaty next. "© 
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Mr. Speaker took the chair before twelve. 

Mr. Chancellor PIT T obſerved, it had been uſual in the early 
part of a ſeſſion to limit the time of receiving private petitions. He 
therefore moved, that the Houſe do not receive any petition for a 
private bill after the 8th of March next. 

Mr. TIERNEY ſaid, he had no objection to this limitation, 
but a notice had been communicated by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of an adjournment of the Houſe ; he ſhould be glad to 
know when that 0 ſhould take place, and to what 
day ? 

Mr. Chancellor PITT ſaid, it was perfectly well underſtood 
that an intimation would come from His Majeſty upon that ſubject, 
but that was a ſubject of which there could be no parliamentary no- 
tice before its arrival. 

Mr. TIERNEY faid, that by this mode of proceeding a great 
incquality was created between the Members of the Houſe f Com- 
mons with regard to information when the Houſe was to carry on 
its -bufinefs. Some perſons had advantages which others had not; 
for inſtance, yeſterday at four o'clock there happened not to be forty 
Members preſent, conſequently there could be no Houſe, an ad- 
journment took place to the uſual hour, which was this morning ten 
o'clock ; that, however, was the mere nominal, formal hour; the 
real time every Member muſt have conceived to be the uſual hour 
at which the Houſe actually met. It was merely owing to the per- 
. ſonal civility of the Speaker that he learnt the Houſe was actually 
to meet this day at eleven in the morning. This was quite 'out of 
the uſual courſe of modern parliamentary practice, and it was in 
the power of a Miniſter to take very unfair advantages in this way; 
ſinee. his own friends might have intimation and others might not, 
of buſineſs being to be tranſacted before the uſual hour. Not that 
he apprehended that any-improper proceeding would take place in 
the Houſe, becauſe he knew the Speaker would take care that the 
rules of the Houſe, when met, ſhould not be violated ; and he 
truſted the Miniſter would take no advantage in this particular. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT faid, that he ſhould act according to the 
ſenſe he entertained of the duty of a Member of Parliament, and 
the honourable gentleman would — according to his own 
ſenſe of his duty. : 
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Here Mr. Speaker was ſummoned up to the Houſe of Peers to 
hear the Commiſſion read for giving the royal aſſent to various 
bills. | 
Mr. Speaker went up accordingly, and having returned, the 
queſtion that no private petition ſhould be received after che Sth of 
March next, was put and carried. 
Mr. Chancellor PI'T'T moved, that in obedience to His Ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure intimated to the two Houles, this Houſe do now ad- 
— to the 21ſt of January next. 
Mr. SPEAKER ſaid, that before he put this queſtion of adjourn- 
ment, he thought it right to advert to what had been (aid on receive 
ing private bills. He did not underſtand that the honourable: gen- 
tleman's (Mr. Tierney's) obſervations applied to the nature of that 
proceeding. That which was now before the Houſe, the queſtion 
of adjournment, was not a novel proceeding there were many in- 
ſtances on the Journals in which it appeared the Houſe had ad- 
journed conformably to* His Majeſty's pleaſure. When the ru- 
mour reached him of a probability that an intimation would come, 
benifying His Majeſty's pleaſure, at an hour on which the Houſe. 
did not uſually fit, he ſearched the journals, and he did hope to 
find there a precedent for not putting the queſtion immediately. 
If there had been an interval of adjournment from the time of His 
Majeſty's intimation being given to the uſual hour of mecting, he 
ſhould have taken the liberty of recummending a ſuſpenſion of this 
motion for adjournment until the time of the day at which the 
Houſe proceeded uſually to public buſineſs. But upon ſearching he 
found no procceding to juſtify him in making ſuch recommenda- 
tion. All the inſtances on the journals were of this deſcription. 
His Majeſty's pleaſure was ſignified by the motion, and the Honſe 
accordingly adjourned immediately. That mg the caie, he had 
no alternative. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT faid, that as there was no order of the 
day remaining, it appeared to him that he was conſulting the conve- 
nience of Members by making this motion, when, now; there being 
as full an attendance as was uſual at the commencement of public 
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in buſineſs at the uſual hour. It had been uſual to come forward with 
the an intimation of His Majeſty's defire that public bulineſs ſhould be 
he proceeded in, and that was the time when the ſeſſion uſually com- 
menced, The adjournment took place when all the, buſineſs for 
the which Parliament was called together was at an end, Conſidering, ; - 
ind therefore, that there was nothing likely to come forward, and that 


un this was now ſo well underſtood; and, conſidering that this pro- 
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Poſt# adjotirnment was nothing more than what His Majefty could 
rect by his prerogative under the title of a prorogation ; confidering 
alſo that there was no inconvenience whatever to the public ; and 
eonfidering that he was doing that which was moſt convenient to 
the Members of that Houſe, he thought he was taking the beſt 
courſe that could be taken in the motion which he made. Here. 
after it would be proper to take all the beſt means that could be 
taken to procure 'a full attendance when public buſineſs came 
forward. 

Mr. TIERNEY thanked the Speaker for the politeneſs with 
which he informed him that the Houſe was to meet at the hour of 
eleven this morning. He ſaid, he had had the misfortune not to 
be diſtinAMy underſtood ; he never meant to fay, there was no pre. 
eedent for the Houſe adjourning, in compliance to His Majefty's 
pleaſure; and that immediately after that was intimated. On nei- 
ther of theſe points did he mean to trouble the Houſe. He meant 
to obferve on the very particular circumſtances of the caſe, as it 
food this day. He would ſtate the facts which contained all the 
arguments. He could not be heard this day if forty Members had 
not been preſent ; the Speaker muſt have adjourned the Houſe until 
Monday morning at ten o'clock, as he did yeſterday ; the uſual hour, 
however, for the meeting of the Houfe, 'muſt have been underftood 
to be four o'clock. There had been an inſtance of the Houſe meet- 
ing at eleven o'clock in the morning beyond a doubt; but had 
the Houſe done fo, without the Speaker previouſly announcing that 
he ſhould take the chair at eleven? When the Houſe attended 
His Majefty to St. Paul's, the Speaker announced that he ſhould 
attend at eleven in the morning. All the' Meinbers of the, Houſe 
being ſuppoſed to be preſent, muſt alſo be ſuppoſed to know that 
eireumſtance, and therefore had full notice; but farther than this, 
the praQice of the Houſe did not go, nor could go, confiſtently with 
the rules of Parliament; for here, ſpraking parliamentary language, 
no Member of the 'Houſe could know that the Houſe was now 
fitting. No Member could know, except from the perſonal civility 


of the Speaker, that his duty called him to attend this morning. No 
ptecedent could apply to the cafe now before the Houſe, for it was 


a meeting at an unuſual hour, of which it was impoſſible to give any 


regular notice, becauſe there was no Houſe yeſterday to receive a 
notice. In truth he might ſay, that" pudlie bufineſs was never 


tranſacted on a Saturday without ſpecial notice, but that he waved; 
thought he wifthed to know, whether in the Speaker's opinion, Mem. 


bers of Parliament could regularly know that the Houſe” would fir 
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this morning at eleven, and whether he ſhould ; proceed to. buſineſs 
without notice to attend to ſuch proceeding ? 

Mr. SPEAKER ſaid, that whether Members did Hs or not 
that the Houſe would meet, was a thing impoſſible for him to con- 
jecture: he hoped they did know it: it was his duty to attend: he 
received an intimation that a Commiſſion to gi ve the royal aſſent 
to certain bills would take place at twelve this day. There had 
been no public intimation of the matter. It was conveyed to him 
from the Speaker of the Houſe of Lords, by means of the black rod. 
That was ſuffieient for him to attend. He did ſo. He likewiſe 
heard His Majeſty's pleaſure announced that Parliament ſhould ad- 
journ to a future day. He wiſhed that the pruccedings of the 
Houſe ſhould have taken place at the uſual hour of ſitting ; but he 
found no precedent to govern this caſe. The motion for adjourn- 
ment had been made, and the queſtion muſt be put upon it, He 
was not to judge on the propriety of a motion, but to put it to 
the Houſe ; he had no alternative, nor had he any as to his at- 
tendance ; he received an intimation to attend, and it was his duty 
to attend. | 

Mr. TIERNEY diſclaimed all idea of imputing the moſt di- 
tant degree of impropricty of conduct to the Speaker. He knew 
it was his duty to attend ; and what was his duty every body knew 
he would perform properly. He knew alſo that now the motion 
was made, the Speaker muſt put the queſtion—but what he com- 
plained of was, that this was inconſiſtent with the ordinary practice 
of Parliament. Upon a ſuggeſtion of impropriety of a motion, he 
ſhould hope no Member would heſitate to withdraw it ; if that was 
not acceded to, he muſt aſk the Chair, whether or nat this proceed» 
ing was unuſual and improper ? 

Mr. SPEAKER ſaid, he was ſure the Houſe would not think 
that this was a proper queſtion to be put to him. The honourable 
gentleman imagined that this was an unprecedented motion; he 
could only anſwer that, by ſaying, that whenever a motion was made, 
he was bound to put a queſtion upon it; and whether the motion was 
one that ought to be adopted or rejected, was a thing for the Houſe 
to decide. It certainly was not uſual—he was aware of only once 
in his experience— meeting at this hour. He had ſaid already, he 
had found no caſe that governed this; he knew of no inftance of 
any delay between the intimation of His Majeſty's pleaſure and a 
motion for adjournment, and he thought that ſufficient to entitle 
him to ſay, at leaſt, that he ſhould not be juſtified in recommend- 


ing a different practice, 
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+... Mrs Secretary] DUNDAS faid, it muſt be obvious that theſe 
odjections were calculated to make fome impreſſion on others unfa. 
4,vourable to the mode now propofed to be adopted; but whatever 
importance the honourable Member who made them was pleaſed 
to attach to them, he could not help faying, they appeared to him 
to be as captious as any he had ever known made in that Houſe. 
Tde adjournment took place yeſterday, becauſe a ſufficient number 
did not attend to make a Houfe. What was the conſequence ? 
The right of the King's meſſage he ſuppoſed was not diſputed ; nor 
did the honourable gentleman cal} in queſtion the right of putting the 
queſtion when delivered to the Chair. Why then, what was the 
objeQion that was made? It was, that, contrary to all cuſtom and 
.precedent, the Speaker ſhould delay, or the mover ſhould withdraw, 
the conſideration of the queſtion until ſome future hour. Was there 
any reafon for this? He took upon him to ſay, there was none, 
The Houfe knew there was not now before it one article of buſineſs. 
There was nothing in reality to be done; nothing was put off; 
therefore there was no ſurpriſe upon any body. Theſe things were 
well known; and therefore he maintained, there was no inconveni- 
ence in what was now propoſed. How did the honourable Member 
conſult the convenience of the Houſe ? If there was to be no bu- 
ſineſs at four o'clock, what was the reaſon why the Houſe ſhould 
not do now what they might do at four o'clock, namely, to adjourn, 
becauſe no buſineſs was before them ?—Suppoſe the honourable 
gentleman's objection was to prevail, the probability would be, that 
at four o'clock not forty Members would attend; the conſequence 
would be, that the Speaker would be obliged to adjourn, and come 
down the next day, and ſo from day to day for three months to 
come, he might be obliged to attend; for as it was well known 
there was no buſineſs, it was not likely that forty Members would 
be preſent at any one time to enable him to adjourn, except from 
day to day. He did not like to ſpeak harſhly or diſreſpectfully of 
any Member; but this objeRion had Ry nothing in the world 
in it, except public inconvenience. 
Mr. TIERNEY (aid, that as to the word Captious,” or any 
other peeviſn word, he had nothing to ſay, but that he was too much 
accuſtomed to epithets of this kind being applied to what he ſaid in 
the Houſe, to be affected by them; but it was not ſufficient to call 
it ſo, it-muſt be proved to be ſo, before it could affect him. The 
right honourable gentleman ſaid, he was of opinion, that if an ad- 


jaurnment took place, forty Members would not afſemble at four 
o'clock ; why Members of Parliament would not attend their duty, 
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the right honourable gentleman knew beſt. But he faid there was 
now no buſineſs before the Houſe. Yeſterday there was before the 
Houſe what, in former times, was conſidered as buſineſs gf very von- 
ſiderable magnitude—a Committee of Supply, and that right ho- 
nourable gentleman would allow a very young Member of Parlia- 
ment to tell a very old one, that if the Houſe had met yeſterday the 
order of the day muſt either have been diſcharged or poſtponed, and 
that it might have been made to ſtand for this day. It was too 
much for him, as a plain Member of Parliament, to ſay it was the 
intention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer not to bring forward 
the Supply, although the right honourable gentleman might know 
it, for ſo he muſt, before he ſaid there was no buſineſs before the 


Houſe. But the time of proceeding was what he objedted to— 


Why not adjourn until Monday? — one day could make but little 
difference—there would be no inſult offered to His Majeſty on his 
meſſage; and it would afford Members time to come to a determi. 


nation, whether the adjournment now propoſed, or any adjournment, | 


ſhould take place. It was ſaid, that His Majeſty might, by virtue 
of his prerogative, prorogue Parliament to the time now propoſed — 
he knew it ; but there was a material difference between proroga- 
tion and adjournment : the one was the pure act of Royal pre- 
rogative, the other was the act of the Houſe itſelf. Beſides, he 
could conceive many ads that a Miniſter might propoſe and per- 
ſuade the Houſe to agree to, but which the Houſe might not like to 
give him the diſcretion of, nor might he like the reſponſibility of, for 
three months. But how ſtood the caſe with regard to ſupply? The 
Miniſter had now under a vote of credit and ſupply upwards of five 
millions, the application of which was not ſpecified by Parliament, 
Now, ſpeaking Parliamentary language, without any regard to con- 
fidence in perſons, what ſecurity was there that this large ſum of 
money would be duly applied ? —Here Mr. Tierney went over the 
calculations he made on a former day, to ſhew that upwards of five 
millions would be under the diſpoſal of Miniſters for three months, 
if this adjournment took place ; for that Parliament had really made 
no appropriation of the money ; and then ſaid, he therefore thought 
that there ſhould not be an adjournment of above a fortnight or 
three weeks. It was true that Miniſters ſaid there was no 
more buſineſs; that was to ſay, they had no more buſineſs 
but how did. they know that no Member of Pathament had 
any buſineſs to bring forward for three months? For his part, 
viewing public affairs as he did, he thought that public Parliamentaty 


bulineſs ought to be confidered now as only commencing, ' inſtead of 


concluding; Upon the ſubjc& of forty Members not being preſent 
Vor. X. Y 
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at four 0'clock, he really feared there was hardly that number 
now ; he had not counted them, but there was not many above 
forty he was confident. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT faid, that as the honourable Member 
objected to the proceeding on account of their not being forty 
Members preſent, he muſt beg that the Speaker might count the 
Houſe. 

Strangers were then excluded, but we underſtood that 

Mr. TIERNEY moved, That the adjournment ſhould be for 
one month only; and on a diviſion there appeared—Noes, 38; 
Ayes, o; Mr. Tierney and Mr Jones, the tellers for the Ayes, and 
the tellers for the Noes not voting, ſo that there appeared to be 
forty-two Members in the Houſe. Mr. Tierney next moved, that 
the debate be adjourned to four o'clock. The diviſion was the 
ſame; after which the original motion was carried by the like 


majority; and the Houſe accordingly adjourned till the 21K of 
January following. 
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COPY OF 1 
REPORT 


OF THE 


LORDS COMMISSIONERS of the ADMIRALTY, to the 
LORDS of HIS MAJESTY's Moſt Honourable PRIVY 
COUNCIL ; being the Proceedings had by the ſaid Lords 
Commiſſioners reſpecting the Matters ſtated in Reports of the 
Select Committee of Finance, ſo far as they relate to the Office 
of Admiralty. 


Ordered ta be printed 4th October 1799. 


— — — Tc 


To the LoxpDs of the CouurrrEE of His MajesTY's MI 
Henourable Privy CUUNCIL. ; 


Your Lordſhips having been pleaſed, by your order, dated the 


12th January 1792, to refer unto us the Report of the Com- 


miſſioners appointed by an act, paſſed in the 25th year of His Ma- 
jeſty's reign, intituled, © An AR for appointing Commiſſioners to 
e inquire into the Fees, Gratuities, Perquiſites, and Emoluments, 
« which are or have been lately received in the ſeveral Public 
« Offices therein mentioned, to examine into any Abuſes which 
© may exiſt in the ſame, and to report ſuch Obſervations as ſhall 
« occur to them, for the better conducting and managing the Buſi- 
« neſs tranſacted in the ſaid Offices,” viz. 


Upon the Office of the Lords Commiſſioners of the Ae 
Upon the Office of the Treaſurer of the Navy, 
Upon the Office of the Commiſſioners of che Navy, 
Upon the Dock Vards, 
Upon the Office for the Care of Sick and Wounded Seamen, 
Upon the Victualling Office, 

And, 


Upon the Naval and ViQualling Departments eſtabliſhed at | 


Foreign and diſtants Parts ;— 
in order that we ſhould conſider of the regulations propoſed and 


all matters contained therein, and report what part of the propoſed \ 


regulations we may approve as fit to be adopted and carried into 
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thereof: 


the fic{t- mentioned office; and, 


ſhips as follows: 


Prop:ſal of the Commiſſioners. 
tft. That the Secretaries, 


receive fixed ſalaries in lieu of 
fees, gratuities, perquiſites, al- 
lowances, or other emoluments 


the money voted for the ordinary 


of the Navy. 


* 


mitting attendance required and 
extraordinary truſt repoſed in the 
Seeretarics, their ſalaties ought 
to be, 
1ſt Secretary, 2, oool. a ycar. 
2d Secretary, 1,200l. 
clear of all deductions; with 
apartments in the Admiralty for 


taty; and to be conſidered as 
full compenſations for their ſer- 
vices in the Naval and Marine 
departments, in the time of war 
as. well as peace. 
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Clerks, and other officers, ſhould' 


whatſoever, and be paid out of | 


That on account of the unre- 


the reſidence of the firſt Secre- 


[Commoxs, 


execution; and if there ſhould be any of the propoſed regulations 
ty which we may object, to ſtate· our objeQtions and the grounds 


WE have, in chediches to your Lordſhips' commands, taken 
under our conſideration the Report of the ſaid Commiſſioners upon 


after weighing all the circum- 


ſtances ſtated by them, do-report our opinion thereon to your Lord- 


% 


+ 


a Report. 


— As an opinion ſeems to 
prevail that this principle ſhould 
be extended to all the depart- 
ments of Government, we ſee no 
objeQion to its being eſtabliſned 


in this; at the ſame time we 


cannot help obſerving, that it 
appears doubtful whether, the pub- 
lic bufineſs of the offices, where 
fees have been diſcontinued to be 
received by the officers executing 
ſuch buſineſs, has been carried 
on with the ſame facility and 
diſpatch as under the former 
ſyſtem. 

Upon reference to the account 
annexed to the Report of the 
Commiſſioners of Inquiry, it 
will appear that the ſalary pro- 
poſed by them for the firſt Se- 
cretary, viz. 2,000]. per annum, 
in time of war as well as peace, 


is even leſs than his actual re- 


ceipts in a year of profound 
peace; which ſalary, in our opi- 
nion, is not ſufficient to compen- 
ſate the ſervices of a perſon hold- 
ing a ſituation of ſo much reſpon- 
ſibility, and in whom ſuch un- 


limited confidence muſt neceſſa- 
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Prep1ſal F the Commiſſioners. 


2d. That the ſalary of the 
Chief Clerk ought to be 8 cool. 
2 year. | 


zd. That the other Clerks 
ought to be arranged into three 
Claſſes, ſenior, jugior, and extra, 


' Report. 


rily be placed. We therefore 
propoſe, that the ſalary of the 
firſt Secretary ſhould be fixed at 
3,000l. per annum, and in 
conſideration of the additional 
buſineſs to be executed by him 
in time of war, a farther ſalary 
of 1, oool. per annum. 

That the ſecond Secretary 
ſhould have a fixed ſalary of 
1, 500l. per annum in time of 
peace, and an additional ſalary 
of 5001. in time of war. 


-— We are of opinion, that 


the ſum propoſed by the Com- 


miſſioners is ſufficient as a per- 
manent falary. : 
As the Chief Clerk, who has 
hitherto been entruſted with the 
receipt of fees, and payment of 
contingencies, has not found it 
incompatible with his other du- 
ties, we ſee no neceſſity for ap- 


pointing any other perſon for the- 


execution of that ſeparate duty ; 


and do therefore propoſe, that in 
order to compenſate him for the 


additional trouble which muſt 
attach to his ſituation in time of 


war, he ſhould alſo be allowed 


to receive the ſalary propoſed to 
be annexed to the office of Re- 
ceiver of Fees, and Paymaſter 


of Contingencies, viz. 150l. a 


a year; but that this allowance 
ſhould be diſcontinued to him in 
Peace. 128 ; 

— The preſent cſtabliſh- 


ment of the office is nearly 
adapted to the propoſed Tegul , 
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Propaſal of the Commiſſioners. 


The fix Clerks at preſent 
upon the eſtabliſhment, to be 
ſtiled Senior. 

Eight of the extra Clerks to 
be added to the eſtabliſhment, 
and ſtiled Junior (one of whom 
ſhould be attached to each of the 
Secretaries), and the three 
youngeſt to remain extra, but to 
ſucceed to vacancies on the eſta- 
bliſhment according to ſeniority 
or merit. 


That conſidering the confi- 
dence neceſſarily repoſed in the 
ſaid Clerks, which they conceive 
to be of a ſuperior nature, and 
more important to the State 
than what ariſes from pecuniary 
truſt, their ſalaries ought to be 
as follows: 


1 
iſ Senior Clerk - + 400 
WEI <4 + + "90 
4 +» - = goo 
4th = = - - - - 250 
— » - 200 
6th ä - - « 150 
Receiver of Fees, and Pay- 
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maſter of Contingencies 150 


[Commons, 


| Report. 


tion, the buſineſs of which is and 
has always been divided into ſe- 
parate and diſtin departments, 
With reſpe& to the ſucceſſion 
of extra clerks to vacancies on 
the eſtabliſhment, it does not ap- 
pear to us to be proper, that any 
fixed rule ſhould be laid down, 
as due attention will always be 
paid to the ſervices of perſons 
who have been in that capacity, 
if their conduct ſhould merit ap- 
probation. The junior Clerks 
on the eſtabliſhment, if compe- 
tent to higher ſituations, will riſe 
in ſucceſſion as matter of courſe. 


Wee arc of opinion, that 
the ſalaries propoſed by the 
Commiſſioners of Inquiry, are 
not ſufficient to compenſate the 
Clerks for their ſervices, nor is 
the number ſtated in the Report 
ſufficient to execute the various 
branches of bufineſs into which 
the important concerns of this 
office are neceſſarily divided; 
we therefore humbly propoſe, 
that this part of the eſftabliſh- 
ment ſnould conſiſt of the num- 
ber of perſons, with the reſpec- 
tive ſalaries hereafter mentioned, 


VIZ. : 

L. 
Senior Clerk - -<- 500 
-._ - -” © =» 8 
- -- 4ool. cach - 800 


C 0 On 
FFC 
Marine Department 3oo 
Junior Clerk - 250 
- - - 200l. each 400 


W = = ew = v0» ww 
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Propoſal of the Cimmiſſioners. 


4. 
3 firſt Junior Clerks 1 20l. 
auch = = - - » = 200 
5 other Junior Clerks 1ool. 500 
French and Spaniſh Tranſ- 
lator an additional ſalary 
of Fo. - - 150 
3 Extra Clerks gol. each 270 
1 Marine Clerk 200 
= + ˙•; - 320 


c = - oe 


Report. 


P 
g- -- 79 
ZF 11%  - = 
1 Marine Clerk - 150 
2 ExtraClerks1 ool.each 200 
4 - - - gol. - 360 
Tranſlator - - - 100 


To which ſhould be added, 
Secretary to the firſt Lord 300 


To apply to the ſalaries of all 
the reſt of the eſtabliſhed Clerks, 
the principle upon which the ſa- 
laries of -the Secretaries and 
Chief Clerk are propoſed to be 
placed, we beg leave to recom- 
mend that each of their ſalaries 
reſpeQively ſhould, during time 
of war, be increaſed in the pro- 
portion of one-fifth part, to com- 


penſate them for the additional 


trouble - and attendance which 
muſt be required of them under 
ſuch circumſtances. 

Theſe, and all other ſalaries 


under the new eſtabliſhment, to 


be paid free of all deduQions, 
and to be conſidered to be in lieu 


of all other emoluments whatſo- 


ever for the execution of the du- 
ties of their reſpective ſtations. 
Some reduction of the before- 
mentioned eſtabliſhment will con- 
ſequently take place on the re- 
turn of peace; but as the extent 
of ſueh reduction muſt depend 
on the amount of the force that 
may then be thought proper for 
the peace eſtabliſnment, it is dif- 
ficult for us to form an eſtimate. 
We ſhall, however, upon. ſuch 
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Proepeſal of the Cmmiſſianers. 


- 


4th. The emoluments re- 


_ ceived by the Marine depart- 


ment, from the clothier and 
tradeſmen, being ſubject to abuſe, 


- Qught to be abolithed. 


The firſt Marine Clerk ought 
not to be Chief Clerk to the 
Paymaſter of Marines, whoſe 


accounts he in ſome degree 


checks. 


He is purſer of a ſhip in ordi- 


nary, the duty of which he exc- 


cutes by deputy. 


rine Officers; which is con- 
fidered to be highly improper, 
and ſubject to abuſe; and that 
no officer in a public department 


ought to act as, Agent to any 
perſon in the ſervice of Go- 


vernment. 


[Commons, 


Report. 


change of circumſtances, think it 
our duty to diſcharge all perſons 
that may not be neceſſary to be 
retained. 


——— We entirely agree in 
opinion with the Commiſſioners 
on this ſubje& ; and as the ſup- 
ply of Marine cloathing and ac- 


coutrements is now furniſhed by 
contract with the Navy Board, 


no abuſe of the like nature can 
again exiſt in this department, 


The firſt Marine Clerk has 
not for many years held any em- 


ployment under the Paymaſter. 


Upon this obſervation we have 
to remark, that the preſent Ma- 
rine Clerk is not a purſer : but 
we cannot help obſerving, that 
if the dutics of that, or any other 
ſituation he might hold, did not 


interfere with, or lead to a ne— 
glect of his duties in this vice, 
vue can fee no reaſon why he, or 


any other meritorious ſervant of 
the Public, ſhould be precluded 


from the advantage of any ſuch 


additional reward for his ſer— 


_ vices. 


He alſo ads as Agent to Ma- 


We agree with the Commiſ- 
ſioners on this ſubjcct. 


Propoſal of the Commiſſicners. 


5th. The remaining officers 
to have the following ſalaries : 
Head Meſſenger - + . 
iſ Aſſiſtant 40 
— v c4 26 
Porter (with a gown every 

two years) - 50 


4. 


Neceſſary woman - 40 


8 
1— 


3 Watchmen, 251. each, 75 
The Watchman in the 
hall to have a great 
coat once in two years, 
and an addition for 


- cleaning the books . 10 

ch The Houſekeeper appearing 

I to be a finecure ; and that of 
Inſpector of Repairs unneceſſary ; 

10 they ought to be aboliſhed. 

11* 


Vor. X. 
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Report. 

—— This eſtabliſhment is 
at preſent inſufficient ; we there- 
fore propoſe that the two extra 
meſſengers, and an extra porter 
now employed, ſhould be con- 
tinued during the war, and that 
ſome addition ſhould be made 
to the ſalaries of the meſſengers 


on the eſtabliſhment for their 


better ſupport and maintenance, 


This ſalary, conſidering the 
great extent of the building, and 
the number of apartments to be 
attended to, would be a very 


inadequate compenſation for the 


neceſſary woman, who has been 
obliged to employ, conſtantly, at 
leaſt two aſſiſtants. 

We have already found it 
neceſſary to increaſe the ſalary 
from 401. to 6ol. ; and humbly 
propoſe that it ſhould be farther 
augmented to 1 ool. per annum. 


This part of the eſtabliſhment 
appears to be ſufficient, - 


We ſee no objeQion to the 


abolition of the office of Houſe- 


keeper, eſpecially as there are no 


apartments which can be appro- 


priated to her accommodation, 
and propoſe that an allowance 
equal to her preſent ſalary, viz. 
40l. per annum, ſhould be made 
to her during her life. 

The office of Inſpector of 


Repairs being rendered unneceſ- 
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Prop:ſal of the Commiſſuners. 


6th. That in order to keep a 
check on the Receiver of Fees, 
each of the ſenior Clerks ſhould 
keep a liſt of all inſtruments 
liable to fees in his department, 
which he thould deliver weekly 
to the chief Clerk for entry, 
with which he ſhould compare 
the weekly account of the Re- 
ceĩver: And, in order to aſcer- 
tain the fee payable an cach in- 
ſtrument, the Clerk at whoſe 
deſk it oviginates, ſhould mark 
the amount thereof, and bgn his 
initials thereto. 


PARLIAMENTARY 


[Commonxs, 


Report. 


ſary by an appointment which 


has taken place in the depart. 
ment of the Inſpector General 
of naval works, ſhould alſo be 
diſcontinued. 

The eſtabliſhment of meſſen- 
ger and ſervants we propoſe 
ſhould be as follows, viz. 

Head Meſſenger < 2 

- 1ſt Aſſiſtant - - 60 
— ĩͤ Y 
2 Extras - 4ol. each - 80 
— < *- £6 
Extra Porter. =: 40 
Neceſſary Woman 100 
3 Watchmen at 251. 
each 7 51. 

More to one of 85 
them for clean- 10 
ing books - 


If the plan we have 
propoſed to your Lordſhips, of 
appointing the chief Clerk the 
Receiver of Fees, ſhould be 
adopted, the check which that 
officer would have had on the 
Receiver, by he regulation pro- 
poſed by the Commiſſioners, 
cannot be obtained : But as all 
accounts of reccipts and expen- 
ditures have hitherto undergone 
the examination of one of our 
Secretaries ; and as the liſts of 
inſtruments prepared in each de- 
partment would of courſe be re- 
ferred to on the examination of 
the Receiver's accounts, we are 
of opinion that no farther check 


will be neceſſary for effeQually 


| Propoſal of the Commiſſioners, 


That the amouns of the fees 
ſhould conſtitute a fund for pay- 


ment of the contingencies, 
8 5 
25. That the Receiver ſhould 


h make up his accounts quarterly, 
wy for the approbation and allow- 


h account at the end of the year, 
A ſworn to before a Baron of the 
Exchequer, be ſubmitted to the 
Commiſſioners of the Navy, 
and be incorporated in the an- 
nual account of the Treaſurer. 


ance of the Board, and a general 
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Report. 
ſecuring to the Public the amount 


of the fees received. 


We ſee no objection to the 
noting, on each inſtrument, the 
amount of the fees chargeable 
thereupon, for the purpoſe of ſa- 
tisfying the perſon benefited of 
the ſum which can regularly be 
demanded by the Receiver. We 
alſo propoſe, that tit Table of 


Fees, hereunto annexed, ſhould + 
. be hung up in the moſt con- 


ſpicuous place in the office, to 
be referred to by any perſon who 
may think proper to do ſo. 

We ſee no objeciion to the 
application of the ſurplus of fees 
to this purpoſe, after yayment of 
the deductions that \.:i:\ve made 
from the ſalaries, as placed upon 


the ordinary eſtimaic of the 
Navy. 


We agree with the a 
ſioners in the propriety of oblig- 
ing the Receiver to make up his 
accounts quarterly, and to cloſe 
his account at the end of every 


year, and ſwear to them before 


a Baron of the Exchequer : But 
the ſubmitting them to the Com- 
miſſioners of the Navy, for the 
purpoſe of being incorporated in 
tne Treaſurer's accounts, ſhould 


not be underſtood as allowing 


any control over ſuch accounts, 
fariher than to ſee that they ate 
regularly vouched ; that being 
an authority by no means proper 
or neceſſary to be veſted in an 
inferior Board. 
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Propoſal of the Commiſſioners. 

th. That officers on the 
eſtabliſhment, on being obliged 
by age or infirmities to retire, 
ſhould have a proviſion made to 
them not exceeding one half the 
amount of their ſalaries, 


[Commons. 


Report. 

—— We agree in opinion 
with the Commiſſioners, that 
proper proviſion ſhould be made 
for officers who from age or in- 
firmities may be incapable of 
performing their duty : But as 
caſes muſt ariſe when the merit 
and long ſervices of perſons re- 
tiring entitle them to farther 
conſideration from the public 
than a moiety of their former 
incomes, we cannot recommend 
that the extent of the proviſion 
to be made for ſuch officers 
(though perhaps generally ſuffi- 
cient) ſhould in all caſes be li- 
mited to the proportion which 
the Commiſſioners have pro- 
poſed. h 

If, however, it ſhould be 
thought proper to eſtabliſh any 
fixed rule, we ſhould rather ad- 
viſe, that the extent of the pen- 
fion to be granted ſhould bear a 
proportion with length of ſer- 
vices, 

If this principle ſhould be 
adopted, we recommend that the 
officer retiring after a ſervice 
under ten years, and not leſs 
than ſeven, ſhould have a penſion 
equal to one-third of his ſalary : 

Above ten years and under 
twenty, a penfion equal to one 

Above twenty years and under 
thirty, a penſion equal to two- 
thirds : 

and 

Above thirty years, a penſion 

equal to three-fourths. 


an 


Ns. 


jon 
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Propoſal of the Commiſſioners. 


$th. That they ſhould take 
an oath of ſecrecy : 


And enter into a bond, to the 
amount of thrice their annual ſa- 
laries, for the true and faithful 
performance of their duty ; and 
in order more effeQually to pre- 
vent abuſes, it ſhould be parti- 
cularized in ſuch bond, that they 
will not, directly or indirectly, 
take or receive any fee, gratuity, 
or reward. 


Report. 


We agree in opinion 
with the Commiſſioners, that the 
oath of ſecrecy ſhould always be 
taken. 

As it generally happens, that 
clerks are brought into office at 
an age when they are incapable 
of giving ſuch ſecurity themſelves, 
this regulation cannot be com- 
plied with by them ; but that 
objection might be removed by 
ſuch ſecurity being given by their 
friends. If, however, a ſtrict at- 
tention to this regulation ſhould 
be required, it muſt be attended 
with ſome inconvenience, as, on 
the principle ſuggeſted by the 
Commiſſioners, a freſh ſecurity 
muſt be given on every change 
of ſituation. Upon the fulleſt 
conſideration therefore of this 
point, we are of opinion, that 
unleſs the officer ſhould be en- 


_ truſted with the charge of money, 


or other property belonging to 
the public, no pecuniary obliga- 
tion is neceſſary for ſecuring his 
good conduct; and as by the 
arrangement we have propoſed, 


the Chief Clerk alone will be 


entruſted with any charge of the 
public money, he appears to us 
to be the only perſon from whom 
ſuch pecuniary ſecurity ſhould be 
required. 

If any Clerk or other officer 
ſhould negligently perform his 
duty, he would conſequently be 
diſmiſſed from his employment; 
and in the event of any criminal 
conduQ, the law would be re- 
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: [Commons, 
Propoſal of the Commiſſioners. Repart. 


gth. Hours of attendance. 


ſorted to for bringing him to 
farther puniſhment. The ex- 
tent of the ſecurity to be required 
from the Receiver of Fees ſhould, 
we think, be 5, oool. 


Upon this ſubject the 
Commiſfioners of Inquiry refer 
to their intended Report upon 
the office of the Commiſſioners 
of the Navy; and recommend 
that the rule they mean to pro- 
poſe therein, ſhould be adopted 
in all the reſt of the offices in 
the Naval Department. On a 
reference to that Report, it will 
appear that they have limited the 
time of attendance to be from ten 


In the morning till four in the 


afternoon ; and a regulation to 
that effect has ſince been eſta- 
bliſhed in the Navy Office : 
But, however well adapted this 
regulation may be to that office 
of which we cannot help enter- 
taining very conſiderable doubts, 
more eſpecially in the branch of 
correſpondence), it appears to us 
that the Commiſſioners of In- 
quiry either very little under- 
ſtood, or did not well conſider 
the nature and extent of the bu- 
fineſs to be conducted by this 
department in time of war, or on 
any occaſion of armament, in 
recommending the ſame hours of 


- attendance to be eſtabliſhed here, 


where buſineſs muſt be executed 
at all hours, and cannot, with- 
out manifeſt injury to the pub- 
lic ſervice, for a moment be de- 
layed ; and we therefore ſubmit 


P 


JJC ͤ Kb 
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Propoſal of the Cammiſſumers. 


toth. The eſtabliſhment for 


the pay of the Marine Forces is 


more than ſufficient for that pur- 
poſe; for the duty of Paymaſter, 
beſides being inconſiderable, is 


almoſt entirely executed by De- 


puty, and this duty would form 
ſo ſmall an addition to the buſi- 
neſs of Agent, that theſe offices 
may with great propriety be again 
conſolidated. ; 

That the office of Paymaſter 
under the preſent Conſtitution, 
ſeems unneceſſarily to intervene 
between the Treaſurer of the 
Navy, who iſſues, and the Agent 
who (with a few trifling excep- 
tions) diſtributes, the whole 
money for the Marine ſervice ; 
it would therefore not only be a 
ſaving to the Public, but be be- 
neficial to the ſervice if the 
whole buſineſs were left in one 
perſon, who ſhould receive the 
money frem the Treaſurer of 
the Navy, diſtribute and account 
for the ſame, and correſpond 
with the Deputy Paymaſters at 
the different head quarters, 


Report. 

to your Lordſhips, whether it 
ought not to be, as it always has 
been, left to us to preſcribe ſuch 
rules for the attendance of the 
Officers and Clerks as the pub- 
lic ſervice may from time to 
time appear to us to require, 


—— We agree with the 
Commiſſioners in opinion, that 
the offices of Agent and Pay- 
maſter may with propriety be 
united. 

Since the inquiry took place, 
the Paymaſter and Agent have 
died: The former has been ſue- 
ceeded by an able and attentive 
officer, by whom, ſince the year 
1792, when his appointment 
took place, the buſineſs of nearly 
the whole of the Marine De- 
partment has been conducted 
with great diligence and regu- 
larity: We therefore humbly 


propoſe, that inſtead of aboliſn- 
ing the office of Paymaſter, the - 


office of Agent ſhould be diſ- 
continued, and that the duties of 
the laſt-mentioned office ſhould 
be executed by the Paymaſter, 
as was formerly the praQice. 
We cannot, however, in this 
place omit to recommend, . that 
as the preſent Agent has not to 
our knowledge neglected to per- 
form any part of the duty com- 


mitted to his care (though it has 


of late been reduced to littie 
more than the payment of bills 
drawn by officers employed on 
the recruiting ſervice), he ſhould 
have ſome compenſation for the 
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Propsſal of. the Commiſſioners. 


This buſineſs ought to be car- 
ried on in the office of the Trea- 


ſurer of the Navy; not only as 


a branch of the pay of the Navy, 
but that the Officers may be 
contiguous, to check the ſea pay 
of the Marines on ſhip board, 
the debts duc from thoſe who 
embark, and other purpoſes. 


[Commons, 


Report. 


loſs he will ſuſtain by the ſup- 
preſſion of his office. The ex- 
tent of ſuch compenſation, cal- 
culated on the principle we have 
before ſuggeſted, will, after a 
ſervice of twenty-eight years, 
(the time the preſent Agent has 
been employed in the Marine 
Department) amount to the ſum 
of 2061. 13s. 4d. We there. 
fore propoſe that an allowance 
of 200l. per annum ſhould be 
made to him, and that he ſhould 
alſo receive the farther ſum of 
2321. to be paid over by him, 
as . heretofore, to Mr. John 
Cleveland, the former Agent, 
making together the ſum of 
4321. ; the peculiar circum- 
ſtances under which the faid 
allowance of 2321.” has been 
hitherto made to the laſt- men- 
tioned perſon, appearing to us 
ſufficient to juſtify our recom- 
mending the continuance of it to 
him; and that the ſum of 4321. 
per annum be paid, by the 
Paymaſter of Marines, to the 
preſent Agent, out of the Ma- 
rine poundage and ſtoppages, 
and to be inſerted in his annual 
accounts. 

By the preſent diſpoſition of 
the apartments alloted to the 
Treaſurer of the Navy in So- 
merſet Place, no accommoda- 
tion can be afforded to the Ma- 
rine eſtabliſhment in that part of 
the building; but the intercourſe 
between the Treaſurer's and Pay- 


maſter's Departments is ſeldom 


Prepeſul of the Comm ſfoners. 


The Officer ſo appointed, to 
paſs his accounts annually before 
the Navy Board; and the amount 
thereof to be incorporated in the 
Treaſurer of the Navy's annual 
account. 

Upon his appointment, he 
ought to give ſuch ſecurity to 
His Majeſty as the Lords Com- 
miſſioners of the Admiralty ſhall 
think fit: 

And have the nomination of, 
and become reſponſible for, the 
Deputy Paymaſters at the ſeveral 
head quarters. 

His ſalary ought to be 60ol. 
per annum clear of all deduc- 
tions, which, together with the 
expence of his Clerks and con- 
tingeneies, ſhould be paid, as at 
preſent, out of the fund ariſing 
by Marine poundage and ſtop- 
pages. 


Vol. x. | Aa 
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ſo neceſſary as to render their 
ſeparation a matter of inconve- 
nicnce. 

This regulation is conſiſtent 
with the preſent practice. 


He has already given ſecurity 
to the amount of 10,0001, 
which we conceive to be ſuf- 
ficient. 


He has already the nomina- 


tion, and is reſponſible. 


We agree in the propriety of 
fixing the Paymaſter's ſalary at 


the rate of 600l. per annum, 


clear of all deductions : and as 
it will be neceſſary to provide 
for the remainder of the eſta- 
bliſhment, we propoſe, that the 


Marine Pay Office ſhall be placed 


on the following footing : 
Paymaſter (as above) 600 
iſt Clerk . L. 300 
( » as 
2 Extras, at 8ol. 
and 5ol. . . 130 

| — 
Meſſenger . . 50 
Houſe rent 
1 140 
Coals & candles 


— 
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4 Propoſal of the Commiſſioners. Report. 2. 

; The extra Clerks to be dif. 

b: charged as ſoon after the termi. 

1 nation of the war as circum- 

5 | | ſtances will admit. 

1 | The fee of two ſhillings and We agree in opinion with the 

1 | fix-pence, paid twice a year by Commiſſioners on this ſubject. 

. ! the reduced Officers on receiving 

8 their half pay, to be diſcon- 

i tinued, as well as all other fees 

bj and gratuitics at preſent taken 

in that department; nor any 

emoluments allowed to be re- 

+ ceived therein other than certain 

| fixed ſalaries. 

| The Receiver and Comp- The Lord High Admiral is 

; troller of the rights and perqui- authorized to apply the rights 

| ſites of the Admiralty, are ap- and perquiſites of Admiralty to- 

bl pointed by and receive their in- wards ſupporting the dignities of 

. ſtructions from the Commiſſion- his office, and to appoint a Re- 

ers for executing the office of ceiver to collect the ſame: Vet, 

5 Lord High Admiral; as ſuch, when his Royal Highneſs the 

1 (although the produce, as we Prince of Denmark, and the Earl 

underſtand, does not belong to of Pembroke and Montgomery, 

the Public) we think it incum- reſpeQively held that office, they 
bent to offer our opinion upon ſigned inſtruments, whereby they 
the manner in which we find made over all the perquiſites of 1 2 


theſe offices at preſent executed: the Admiralty to the Queen, to 
5 be applied to the carrying on MW - ++: 
the war, excepting the ſum of 2 
2,500l. which Her Majeſty 
Queen Anne reſerved to herſelf, 
to diſpoſe of as ſhe thought fit, 
: by her ſignet and ſign manual: 
| But when the office has been in 
_ _ commiſſion, a clauſe has always 
been inſerted in the patent, di- 
reQing that the rights and per- 
quiſites of every kind whatever, 
ſhall be collected in the ſame 
manner as when there was 3 


8 Lord High Admiral, but for th 
: | hes * | 


Propoſal of the Commi ſſioners. 


5 Aa 2 
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Report. 


ſole uſe and behoof of the Crown, 
and not otherwiſe ; and autho- 
riſing the Commiſſioners not 
only to appoint a Receiver, and 
examine his accounts, but to 
grant kim a quietus. 

We find, however, that in 
the year of 1726 Mr. Byng, 
who had then been acting ſome 
years under the appointment of 
the Board of Admiralty, received 
a ſimilar appointment from the 
King, counter-figned by the 
Lords of the Treaſury, with in- 
ſtruQions for his guidance in the 
execution of his office; and that 
Mr. Goldſworthy, who fſuc- 
ceeded, held a fimilar appoint- 
ment ; but that neither the pre- 
ſent Receiver, Dr. Creſpigny, 
nor Mr. Jackſon, his immediate 
predeceſſor (the latter of whom 
ſucceeded Mr.Goldſworthy) from 
what cauſe we know not, have 
received any ſimilar appointment, 
having acted only under the ap- 
pointment of the Board of Ad- 
n iralty. 2 

We underſtand that Mr. 
Byng, after his accounts had 
been examined by the Compe' 
troller, delivered them into the 
office of the Auditors of the Im- 
preſts, and received his quietus 
from thence. 

But although this Board, by 
the patent, as we have before 
obſerved, are not only authorized- 
to appoint a Receiver, but to' 


" audit his accounts and grant 


him a quietus; yet, as we do 
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Propoſal of the Comm'ſſiners. Report. 


not find by the books of this 
office any inſtance of the exer- 
ciſe of the latter part of that 
power, and as the King, by war- 
rant, counterſigned by the Lords 
of the Treaſury, has, excepting 
in a very few inſtances, directed 
the application of the money 
which has from time to time 
been collected by the Receiver; 
we do not ſee any more proper 
mode can be adopted for paſſing 
his accounts than by following 
the example of Mr. Byng, by 
tranſmitting them to the Audi- 
tors of Public Accounts, who, 


- fince the abolition of the office 


The Recciver is permitted, 
often, to retain confiderable ſums 
in his hands ; and although the 
preſent officer gives. ſecurity, and 
his character and reſponſibility 
preclude any apprehenſions of 
loſs from his default; yet, as it 
appears that a loſs has been ſuſ- 
tained by the default of his pre- 


deceſſor, it appears proper that 


no money ſhould be allowed to 
remain in the hands of the Re- 
ceiver, but that it ſhould be 
lodged in the Bank when re- 
ceived; and an account there 
raiſed, in the name of The 


Receiver of the Rights and Per- 


quiſites of the Admiralty,” in- 
ſerting the name of che Receiver 
ſor the time being; who ſhould 


of the Auditors of Impreſts, 


have been charged with the Ex- 


ecution of that duty, and obtain- 
ing his quietus from them. 

The revenues collected by 
and permitted to remain in the 
hands of the Receiver, have ge- 
nerally been ſo inconſiderable, 
that no material advantage could 
have been derived by him from 
any balances he has been pot- 
ſelled of; indeed it has fre- 
quently happened, but more 
eſpecially in time of peace, that 
the ſums reccived by him have 
for many years ſucceſſively been 
found inſufficient for the pay- 
ment of the ſalaries of the Re- 
ceiver and Comptroller ; and 
as the former has given proper 
ſecurity for the faithful diſcharge 
of the truſt repoſed in him, we 
ſee no reaſon for obliging him to 


depoſit the money in the Bank, 


P 
duty 
comp 
Rece 
infor. 
perfo 
opinie 


Propoſal of the Commiſſioners. 


iſſue his drafts for the ſame to the 
amount of ſuch warrants as are 
granted upon him, ſpecifying in 
ſuch drafts the perſon's name to 
whom the ſame is ſo granted, the 
ſervice for which it was granted, 
and the date of the warrant ; 
and that the accounts of the Re- 
ceiver ought to be examined 
every ſix months by the Comp- 
troller, and be certified by the 
Lords of the Admiralty, who 
thereupon ſhould obtain a war- 
rant for diſcharging the Receiver 
of ſo much as he has duly ac- 
counted far. "That the preſent 
receiver is very anxious to paſs 
his accounts, but knows not how 
to accompliſh it. 


That his ſalary ſhould not de- 
pend on his receipt, but ſhould 
be paid to him quarterly ; and 
in lieu of any balance remaining 
in bis hands, an increaſe of 10ol. 
per annum ſhould be made to his 
ſalary, together with 5 ol. a year 
allowed for a Clerk ; and contin- 
gencies of office may be rea- 
ſonable. „ 


Part of the Comptroller's 
duty is to peruſe, examine, and 
comptrol the accounts of the 
Receiver, which, however, he 


informs us, he has not hitherto 


performed ; but this, we are of 
opinion, ought not to be omitted, 


— 
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. Report, 


nor does it appear at all neceſſary 
that the Bank ſhould be apprized 
of the ſervices to which ſuch 
money has been applicd. 


We have no objection to in- 
ereaſing his ſalary to the extent 
the Commiſſioners of Inquiry 
have recommended; or to his 
continuing to deduct the amount 
thereof, as alſo the ſalary of his 
elerk, out of the produce of the 
revenues, or to the paying it 
quarterly, if ſuch revenues ſhall 
be in his hands ; but in caſe the - 


ſame ſhould, as in many in- 


ſtances it has, fall ſhort, we 
know of no fund that is applica- 


ble to that purpoſe. 


This part of the duty of the 
Comptroller has, for ſome years 
paſt, been regularly performed; 


and reports have been made to 


us, by him, after ſuch examina- 
tion. We are not aware that the 


preſent Comptroller has omitted 
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Propoſal of the Cammiſſioners. 


nor any other part of the duty 
required of him : for the per- 


formance of which his preſent. 


falary appears to be fully ade- 
quate ; which ſalary, however, 
ought to be paid to him quar- 


[Commons. 
Report. 


to execute any other duty which 
properly attaches to his ſituation. 

We propoſe that his falary 
ſhould continue to be paid in the 
ſame manner as the ſalary of the 
Receiver. 


terly, independent of the produce 
of the rights and perquiſites. 


If the propoſal above-men- 
tioned ſhoutd be approved, the 
eftabliſhment will ſtand as fol- 
lows, viz. 

F. 


Receiver. . 400 
Clerk and contin- 
geneies 50 


450 
Solicitor and Comptroller 200 


L. 650 


——— g—— 


By the arrangement we have propoſed to your Lordſhips, the 
ſalaries of the Secretaries, Clerks, and inferior Officers, in 
the Naval and Marine Department, including the Marine Pay- 
office, will amount to 9,01 51. per annum, and exceed, in time of 
peace (excepting what may be to be deduQted from the number of 
extra Clerks who may then be to be diſcharged), the eſtabliſhment 
propoſed by the Commiſſioners of Inquiry by the ſum of 4,5 431. 
and in time of war by the ſum of 7,1181. : But however con- 
fiderable the increaſe may be, we truſt it will appear that theſe ſala- 
ries, though, perhaps, liberal, do not exceed what ought to be given 
to perſons hulding thoſe ſituations. 

The fees received in the Naval and Marine Departments, in 
the laſt thirty years, viz. from the year 1769 to the year 1798 
incluſive, amount to 152,019]. 11s. 1d. which, ſuppoſing the 
future receipts will. be equal to the former, will, on the average, 
amount to the ſum of 5,0671. 6s. 4d. per annum: That ſum, or 
whatever may be received, we propoſe, after payment of the 
duties and taxes chargeable on the ſalaries of the Secretaries, 
Clerks, &c, ſhould be applied, as the Commiſſioners of Inquiry 


have 


AT 


For 


For 


) 
) 
2 
of 
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have recommended, to the defraying the contingent expences of 
the office. | 

Which is, nevertheleſs, moſt humbly ſubmitted, 

Spencer. - 

Arden. 
Admiralty Office, | Ph. Stephens. 
Auguſt 13th, 1799. Fa. Gambier. 

Nn. Young. 


Tho. Wallace. 
(Copy) Evean Nepean. | Rob. Man. 
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A TABLE of the RATE of FEES to be paid on certain Inſtru- 
ments iſſued from the ApmiralTY OFrFice. 


4. „ & 
For a Commiſſion—To a Flag Officer „ 
| Vice Admiral of a maritime 
_-- 11 
Captain to a ſhip of war 2 20 
Lieutenant of ditto - „„ 
General of Marines - - 7 5 © 
Lieutenant General - « 7 6 
Major Genera! 5 © 
Colonel and Lieutenant Colonel | 
of Marines - - - 6 6 0 
Major and Captain — 5 © 
A Captain Lieutenant and Firſt 
Liemenant '- 4440 
Second Lieutenant - 3 © 


3 
An Adjutant and Quarter-maſ- | 
ter, each * * 2 2 E 


For a Warrant To the Attorney General to prepare a 
Patent for a Commiſſioner of 
the Navy, Victualling, or Sick | 
and Hurt Boards - = 4 23 
An Aſſiſtant to the Survexor = 3 30 
Secretary to the Navy, Victualling, 
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For a Warrant To an Officer in the Yards, whoſe ſa- C. 5. 


lary is 30ol. a year and upwards 4 
A ditto, whoſe ſalary is 200l. . 3 
A ditto, whoſe falary is 100l. ., 2 
A ditto, u hoſe ſalary is under 1001. 1 
A Chaplain or Surgeon to the Yards 3 
A Maſter Sailmaker, Joiner, Brick- 
layer, Carpenter, Smith, Maſter 
Maſtmaker, Boat-builder to the 
—_—_ 3 2 
A Purſer, Gunner, W "og 
penter, of 1ſt, .2d, and 3d rates 2 
An Officer of thoſe ranks in infe- 
Or JE ©. ©: 
A Chaplain of a ſhip 4 „ S 
An Agent Victualler, whoſe ſalary 
is 30ol. and upwards . . 4&4 


A ditto Storckeeper, Clerk of the 


Cheeque, or other Officer of the 
Victualling, whoſe ſalary is 200l. 3 
A ditto, whoſe ſalary is 1001. . 2 
A ditto; under. 10% %. . . 1 
Admit a Scholar in the Royal 
Academy . . I 
Prepare a Patent for the Jocks and 
Regiſter of the Admiralty, each 5 
Appoint the Lord High Admiral, 
Advocate, Proctor, and Marſhal, 
each 
A Counſellor for the Affairs of the 


Admiralty . 5 


An Aſſiſtant to the ſaid Counſellor 5 
A Judge of the Vice Admiralty Court 3 
A Regiſter of ditto 
A Marſhal of ditto 


A Deputy ditto . : 

A Phyſician to the Fleet £8 

The Lieutenant Governor, and for 
entering the Patent for Treaſurer 
of Greenwich Hoſpital, cach . 

A Captain in Greenwich Hoſpital 2 

A Lieutenant in ditto . . 1 


3 

3 
A Judge Advocate of the Fleet 3 

3 

3 
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For a Warrant To the Phyſician, Secretary, and Stew- C. 5. d. 
ard of Greenwich Hoſpital, each 3 3 © 
The Chaplains and Clerk of the 
Cheque to Greenwich — 
each . 2 2 0 
A DireQor of ditto 8 1 
All other Officers of ditto, ach E 
For Letters of Marque and Commiſſions 
to Privateers . . 


S: 
A Surgeon of Marines . 2 2 0 
A Stn WE 1 ©£S 
For an Order To grant Penſions under a 1 ool. a-year x 1 0 
from 1001. to 2001. 
242 2.9 
from 200l. to Zool. 3 3 0 
from 3ool. to 400l. 4 4 0 
from 4001. to 500l. 
and upwards. . 5 5 © 
A Superannuated Lieutenant . 2 2 0 


Warrant Officers of 1ſt, 2d, and 3d 
rates 9 - . 2 2 0 
Ditto from a 3d rate downwards „ 


For a Certificate—To a Captain of a ſhip of war having 


delivered his journals into the 


A G 24 41S 
A Lieutenant ditto . . o 2 6 
A Captain of a ſhip of war having 


delivered his obſervations on 
coaſts and roads 0 5 
Maſters of ſhips of war, for ditto o 2 
A Midſhipman, of having lodged 
his original' certificate of ex- 
amination into the office . o 2 
For a Lettex—Of leave for a Flag Officer to go abroad 2 2 
I 
0 


&@ © 


Ditto for a Captain of a ſhip of war . 1 
Ditto for a Lieutenant or Maſter . © 1 
Ditto for an Officer of Marines, above 


the rank of Captain . 2 2 © 
Ditto for a Captain of Marines 1 1 © 
Ditto for a Lieutenant of ditto . @ 10 6 


For a New Paſs—To ſecure the ſhips and veſſels of His 
Majeſty's ſubjeQ from the Algerines 1 5 © 

| Renewing ditto « 0 1150 © 

Vor. X. Bb 
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For all Reports on a Reference where any perſon is granted x 1 0 


For a Protection For Shipwrights, Boat-builders, Caulk- 
ers and Sailmakers, 50 men and 


upwards * - 2 2 © 
For ditto, for upwards of 4 and under 
50 men - - - {0:8 


For ditto, for 4 men and under . © 10 6 
For merchant veſſels of 10 men and 

upwards - - -- 0 20$ 
For ditto - - - under to men o 5 © 
For ditto - - - a ſingle perſon - o 2 6 


PCT EET y tñ 
Copy of a LETTER from the Right Honourable the Governor 
General in Council, in the Political Department, to the Court 


of Directors; dated the 16th May, 1799 :—Reccived per Sarah 


Chriſtiana, 13 Sept. 1799. 
To the Honourable the Court of Directors for Affairs of the Ho- 
nourable United Company of Merchants of England, trading to 
the Eaſt Indies. 


Honourable Sirs, 

Para. 1. On the 11th inſtant we had the honour of forwarding 
to your honourable Court the copy of a ſhort diſpatch from Lieu- 
tenant General Harris, announcing the event of the fall of Seringa- 
patam, and the death of Tippoo Sultaun. 

2. Having fince received from Lieutenant General Harris the 
details relative to that memorable conqueſt, we encloſe, for your in- 
formation, a copy of the Commander in Chief's letter to the right 
Honourable the Governor General ; of which we have thought it 
adviſeable to omit a paſſage containing matter on which an im- 
portant political arrangement actually depends, and we have, there- 
ſore, no doubt that it will be more ſatisfactory to your honourable 


Court, that this ſubject ſhould, for the preſent, be communicated 


only to the Secret Committee. 
3. Having already congratulated your honourable Court upon 


the important event of the capture of Seringapatam, and having 
aſſured you of the moſt vigilant attention of the Governor General 


in Council to improve the advantages which may be expected to 
ariſe from this brilliant and decifive ſucceſs, it is our principal object 
in this addreſs, to draw the attention of your honourable Court to 
the merits of that gallant army which achieved the * of the 
eapital of Myſore. 
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4. We have no doubt that your honourable Court will view with 
admiration the conſummate judgment with which the aſſault was 
planned, the unequalled rapidity, animation, and ſkill, with which 
it was executed, and the humanity which diſtinguiſhed its final 
ſucceſs. 

5. The luſtre of this victory ean be equalled only by the ſub- 
ſtantial advantages which it promiſes to eſtabliſh, by reſtoring the 
peace and ſafety of the Britiſh poſſeſſions in India on a durable 
foundation of genuine ſecurity ; and your honourable Court will 
aſſuredly concur in the ſentiments of national pride, ſatisfaQion, 
and gratitude, with which we reflect, that, in this arduous eriſis, the 
ſpirit and exertions of the India army have kept pace with thoſe of 
our countrymen at home, and that in India, as in Europe, Great 
Britain has found in the malevolent deſigns of her enemies, an in- 
creaſing ſource of her own proſperity, fame, and power. 

6. Under the warmeſt impreſſions of its diſcipline, zeal, and 
valour, we beg leave to recommend this brave and gallant army to 
the favourable notice of your honourable Court, and to the applauſe 
and gratitude of their King and Country. 

We have the honour to be, 
With the greateſt reſpect, 
Honourable Sirs, 
Your faithful, humble ſervants, 
(Signed) Mornington, 
Clive, 
Nn. Petrie, 
E. H. Fallifield. 


(No. 1.) —Copy of a LETTER from the Commander in Chief 
to the Right Honourable the Governor General; 
dated Seringapatam, 7th May 1799. 
My Lord, 

On the 4th inſtant, I had the honour to addreſs to your Lord- 
ſhip a haſty note, containing in a few words the ſum of our ſucceſs, 
which I have now to report more in detail. 

The fire of our batteries, which began to batter in breach on 
the 3oth April, had on the evening of the 3d inſtant ſo much de- 
ſtroyed the walls againſt which it was directed, that the arrange- 
ment was then made for affaulting the place on the following day, 
when the breach was reported praQicable ; the troops intended to 
be employed were ſtationed in the trenches early in the morning of 
the 4th, that no extraordinary movement might lead the enemy to 
exped the aſſault, which I had determined to make in the heat of 
Bb 2 


Fort St. George, 
16th May 1799, 
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the day, as the time beſt calculated to enſure ſucceſs, as their troops 
would then be leaſt prepared to oppoſe us. 

Ten flank companies of Europeans taken from thoſe regiments 
neceſſarily left to guard our camp and out-poſts, followed by the 
12th, 33d, 7 3d, and 74th regiments, and three corps of grenadier 
ſepoys, taken from the troops of the three preſidencies, with 200 


[Conn us. 


- of his Highneſs the Nizam's troops, formed the party for the 


aſſault, accompanied by 100 of the artillery, and the corps of 
pioneers, and ſupported in the trenches by the battalion companies 
of the regiment De Meuron, and four battalions of Madras ſepoys. 
Colonel Sherbrooke, and Lieutenant Colonels Dunlop, Dalrymple, 
Gardiner, and Mignan, commanded the ſeveral flank corps; and 
Major General Baird was entruſted with the direQion of this im- 
portant ſervice. 

At one o'clock the troops moved from the 3 eroſſed the 
rocky bed of the Cavery, under an extremely heavy fire, paſſed the 
glacis and ditch, and aſcended the breaches in the Fauſſe Brave, 
and rampart of the fort, ſurmounting, in the moſt gallant manner, 
every obſtacle which the difficulty of the paſſage, and the reſiſtance 
of the enemy, preſented to oppoſe their progreſs. Major General 
Baird had divided his force for the purpoſe of clearing the ramparts 
to the right and left. One diviſion was commanded by Colonel 


' Sherbrooke, the other by Lieutenant Colonel Dunlop ; the latter 


was diſabled in the breach ; but both corps, although ſtrongly op- 
poſed, were completely ſucceſsful. Reſiſtance continued to be made 
from the palace of Tippoo for ſome time after all firing had ceaſed 
from the works: two of his ſons were there, who, on aſſurance of 
ſafety, ſurrendered to the troops ſurrounding them ; and guards were 
placed for the protection of the family, moſt of whom were in the 
palace. It was ſoon after reported that Tippoo Sultaun had fallen; 
Syed Saheb, Meer Saduc, Syed Gofar, and many other of his chiefs 
were alſo ſlain. Meaſures were immediately adopted to ſtop the 
confuſion, at firſt unavoidable in a city ſtrongly garriſoned, crowded 
with inhabitants, and their property in ruins from the fire of a nu- 
merous artillery, and taken by affault. The Princes were re- 
moved to camp. 

It appeared to Major General Baird ſo important to aſcertain the 
fate of the Sultaun, that he cauſed immediate ſearch to be made for 
his body, which, after much difficulty, was found late in the even- 
ing in one of the gates, under a heap of ſlain, and ſoon after placed 
in the palace. The corpſe was the next day recognized by the 
family, and- interred with the honours due to bis rank, in the Mau- 
ſoleum of his father. 
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The ſtrength of the fort is ſuch, both from its natural poſition 
and the ſtupendous works by which it is ſurrounded, that all the ex- 
ertions of the brave troops who attacked, in whoſe praiſe it is im- 
poſſible to ſay too much, were required to place it in our hands. 
Of the merits of the army, I have expreſſed my opinion in orders, 
a copy of which I have the honour to incloſe ; and I truſt your 
Lordſhip will point out their ſervices to the favourable notice of 
their King and Country. 

I am forry to add, that on collecting the returns of our loſs, it is 
found to be much heavier than I had at firſt imagined. 

On the 5th inftant, Abdul Khalic, the elder of the Princes, 
formerly hoſtages with Lord Cornwallis, ſurrendered himſelf at 
our outpoſts, demanding protection; Kerim Saib, the brother of 
Tippoo, had before ſought refuge with Meer Allum Behauder. A 
cowl namah was yeſterday diſpatched to Futtoh Hyder, the eldeſt 
ſon of Tippoo, inviting him to join his brothers; Purneah and 
Meer Kummer Odeen. Khan, have alſo been ſummoned to 
Seringapatam; no anſwers have yet been received, but I expect 
them ſhortly, as their families are in the fort. 

This moment Ali Reza, formerly one of the vakeels from 
Tippoo Sultaun to Lord Cornwallis has arrived from Meer Kum- 
mer Odeen Khann, to aſk my orders for 4,000 horſe, now under 
his command ; Ali Reza was commiſſioned to declare, that Mur 
Cummer Odeen would make no conditions, but rely on the gene- 
roſity of the Engliſh. 

Monſieur Chapuy, and moſt of the French, are priſoners; they 
have commiſſions from the Freneh Government. 


Seringapatam, I have the honour, &c. 


7th May 1799. (Signed) George Harris. 


Abſtract of a RETURN of Killed, Wounded, and Miſling, at 
the Aſſault of Seringapatam on the 4th of May 1799. 


Europeans Killed Two Captains, fix Lieutenants, three Ser- 
jeants, one Drummer, and fifty-eight rank and file. 

Ditto Wounded—One Lieutenant Colonel, four Captains, 
eight Lieutenants, three Enſigns, two Conductors, twelve Serjeants, 
hve Drummers, and two hundred and twenty-eight rank and file. 

Ditto Miſſing— One Serjeant, and three rank and file. 

Natives Killed Thirteen rank and file. 

Ditto Wounded—One Jemidar, two Drummers, and as 
rank and file. 

Ditto Miſſing— Two rank and file. 
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Names of Officers Killed and Wounded on the Aſſault. 

Killed— Lieutenant Mather, of the 7 5th, and Captain Owen, 
of the 757th ; flank companies, Lieutenant Lalor, of the 73d, 
Lieutenants Farquhar, Prendergraſt, Hill, and Shawe, of the 7 4th ; 
Captain Cormick, of the pioneers. 

amides —Licnrnant Turner, Broughton, and Skelton, of the 
75th; Lieutenant Colonel Dunlop and Lieutenant Lawrence of 
the 77th; Licutenant Webb, of the Bombay regiment ; Captain 
Lardy and Lieutenant Matthews of the Meuron regiment flank 
companies; Lieutenant Shawe, of the 76th, ſerving with the 
x2th ; Captain Macleod, Lieutenant Thomas, Enſigns Autil and 
Guthrie of the 73d; Captain Caldwell, of the engineers, and 
Captain Preſcott, of the artillery. 


Copy of GENERAL ORDERS; dated Camp at Seringapatam, 
5th May 1799. 

The Commander in Chief congratulatcs the gallant army which 
he has the honour to command, on the conqueſt of yeſterday ; the 
effects ariſing from the attainment of ſuch an acquiſition as far ex- 
ceed the preſent limits. of detail, as the unremitting zeal, labour, 
and unparalleled valour of the troops ſurpaſs his power of praiſe : 
for ſervices, ſo incalculable in their conſequences, he muſt conſider 
the army as well entitled to the applauſe and gratitude of their 
country at large. 

While Licutenant General Harris ſincerely laments the loſs ſuſ- 
tained in the valuable officers and men who fell in the attack, he 
cannot omit to return his thanks in the warmeſt terms to Major 
General Baird, for the decided and able manner in which he con- 
ducted the aſſault, and for the humane meaſures which he ſubſe- 
quently adopted for preſerving order and regularity in the place. He 
requeſts that Major General Baird will communicate to the officers 
and men who, on that great occafion, acted under his command, 
the high ſenſe he muſt entertain of their achievements and merits. 

The Commander in Chief requeſts, that Colonel Gent, and the 
corps of engineers under his orders, will accept his thanks for their 
unremitting exertions in conducting the duties of that very import- 
ant department ; and his beſt acknowledgments are due to Major 
Beatſon, for the eſſential aſſiſtance given to this branch of the ſervice 
by the conſtant exertions of his abiliry and zeal. 

The merits of the artillery corps is ſo ſtrongly expreſſed by the 
effects of their fire, that the Commander in Chief can only deſire 
Colonel Smith to aſſure the officers and men of the excellent corps 


under his command, that he feels moſt fully their claim to appro- 
bation. | 
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In thus publicly expreſſing his ſenſe of their good conduct, the 
Commander in Chief finds himſelf called upon to notice, in a moſt 
particular manner, the exertion of Captain Dowſe, and his corps 
of pioneers, which, during the preſent ſervice, have been equally 
marked by unremitting labour, and the ability with which that 
labour was applied. 

On referring to the progreſs of the ſiege, ſo many occaſions have 
occurred for applauſe to the troops, that it is difficult to particularize 
individual merit; but the gallant manner in which Lieutenant Co- 
jonel Shaw, the Honourable Colonel Willeſly, Lieutenant Colonel 
Moneypenny, the Honourable Lieutenant Colonel St. John, Major 
Macdonald, Major Skelby, and Lieutenant Colonel Wallace, con- 
ducted the attacks on the ſeveral outworks and poſts of the enemy, 
demands to be recorded; and the very ſpirited attack led by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Campbell, of His Majeſty's 7 4th regiment, which 
tended ſo greatly to ſecure the poſition our troops had attained in the 
enemy's works on the 26th ultimo, claims the ſtrongeſt approbation 
of the Commander in Chief. 

The important part taken by the Bombay army "0 the com- 
mencement of the ſiege, in all the operations which led to its honour- 
able concluſion, has been ſuch as well ſuſtains its long eſtabliſned 
reputation. The gallant manner in which the poſt at the village 
of Agrar was ſeized by the force under Colonel Hart, the ability 
diſplayed in direQing the fire of the batteries eſtabliſhed there, the 
vigour with which every attack of the enemy on the outpoſts of that 
army was repulſed, and the ſpirit ſhewn in the aſſault of the breach 
by che corps led by Licutenant Colonel Dunlop, are points of parti- 
cular notice, for which the Commander in Chief requeſts Lieut. Gen. 
Stuart will offer his beſt thanks to the officers and troops employed. 

Lieutenant General Harris truſts, that Licutenant General 
Stuart will excuſe his thus publicly expreſſing his ſenſe of the cor- 
dial co-operation and aſſiſtance received from him during the preſent 
ſervice : in the courſe of which he has ever found it difficult to 


ſeparate the ſentiments of his public duty from the warmeſt fcelings 
of his private friendſhip. 


Extract from General Orders; dated Ne ARA Sth May 1799- 


Lieutenant General Harris has particular pleaſure in publiſhing 
to the army the following extract of a Report tranſmitted to him 
yeſterday by Major General Baird, as it places in a diſtinguiſhed 
point of view the merit of an officer on the very important occafion 
referred to, whoſe general gallantry and good conduct ſince he has 


ſerved with this army, have not failed to recommend him ſtrongly 
to the Commander in Chief. 
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« If, where all behaved nobly, it is proper to mention indivi. 
« dual merit, I know no man ſo juſtly entitled to praiſe as Colonel 
«. Sherbrooke, to whoſe exertion I feel myſelf much indebted for 
« the ſucceſs of the attack.” 
True Copies. (Signed) P. A. Agnew, Military Secretary. 
A true Copy F. Wibbe, Secretary to Government, 


[Commons, 


(Ne. 2.)— Copy of a General Order by Government; dated 1 5th 
. May 1799. 
G. O. By Government. Fort St. George, 1 5th May 1799. 

The Right Honourable the Governor General in Council, having 
this day received from the Commander in Chief of the allied army 
in the field, the official details of the glorious and decifive victory 
obtaincd at Seringapatam on the 4th of May, offers his cordial 
thanks and fincere congratulations to the Commander in Chief, and 
to all the officers and men compoſing the gallant army which 
achieved the capture of the capital of Myſore on that memor- 
able day. 

His Lordſhip views with admiration the conſummate judgment 
with which the aſſault was planned, the unequalled rapidity, anima- 
tion, and ſkill, with which it was executed, and the humanity which 
diſtinguiſhed its final ſucceſs. 

Under the favour of Providence and the juſtice of our cauſe, the 
eſtabliſhed character of the army had inſpired an early confidence, 
that the war in which we were engaged would be brought to a 
ſpeedy, proſperous, and honourable ifſue. 

But the events of the 4th May, while they have ſurpaſſed even 
the ſanguine expectations of the Governor General in Council, 
have raiſed the reputation of the Britiſh arms in India to a degree 
of ſplendour and glory unrivaled in the military hiſtory of this quar- 


ter of the globe, and ſeldom approached in any part of the world. 


The luftre of this victory can be equalled only by the ſubſtantial 
advantages which it promiſes to eſtabliſh, by reſtoring the peace and 
ſafety of the Britiſh poſſeſſions in India on a durable foundation of 
genuine ſecurity. | 

The Governor General in Council reflects with pride, ſatisfac- 
tion, and gratitude, that in this arduous crifis the ſpirit and exertion 
of our Indian army have kept pace with thoſe of our countrymen 
at home ; and that in India, as in Europe, Great Britain has found 
in the malevolent defigns of her enemies, an increaſing ſource of her 


on proſperity, fame, and power. 


By order of the Right Hon. the Governor General in Council. 
(Signed) J. Mebbe, Secretary to Government. 
(A true Copy) FJ. Webbe, Secretary to Government. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tueſday, Fanuary 21. 


The Houſe met this day, purſuant to adjournment, 

The new Biſhop of Oxford (Dr. Randolph) was introduced 
with the uſua} formalities, ſworn, and took his ſcat. His ſupporters 
were, the Biſhops of Glouceſter and Chicheſter. 

Lord GREN VILLE rofe, not, he ſaid, to make any motion; 
but to intimate to their Lordſhips, that it was likely he ſhould the 
next day bring down a meſſage from His Majeſty, and at the fame 
time, by His Majeſty's command, lay certain important papers on 
their Lordſhips table, which he would then move ſhould be taken 
into conſideration on a future day. 

The Duke of NORFOLK ſaid, that he came down with an in- 
tention of moving an addreſs to His Majeſty, praying that he would 
give orders that there be laid before the Houſe copies and tranſlations 
of the letters of Bonaparte, Chief Conſul of the French Republic, 
to His Majeſty, together with the anſwers to the ſame : but, per- 
haps, the papers which the noble Lord thought he Chould bring 
down the next day, might preclude the neceſſity of ſuch a motion. 

Lord GREN VILLE obſerved, that, conſiſtent with the forms 
of the Houſe, he could not anticipate what the papers he alluded to 
might be; but the noble Duke would do well to poſtpone his mo- 
tion till the morrow, 

The Duke of NORFOLK then gave notice, that unleſs the 
papers in queſtion were laid on the table to-morrow, he would make 
the motion for the addreſs which he had already ſtated. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tueſday, January 21. 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the Houſe, that he had received from 
His Royal Highteſs Field Marſhal the Duke of York, Commander 
in Chief of His Majeſty's Forces, the following anſwer to Mr. 
Speaker's letter, requeſting His Royal Highneſs to ſignify to the 
General and other Officers referred to therein, the thanks 4 this 
Houſe of the 26th day of September 1799. 
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SIR, Head Quarters, Schagen Brug, 10th Octeber 1799. 


In-conſequence of your letter of the 26th ultimo, I have communicated 
the thanks of the Honourable Honſe of Commons, to Lieutenant General 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, the Generals, and other Officers, under kis com- 
mand, together with their approbation and acknowledgement for the ſer- 
vices of the troops employed at the attack of the Helder on the 27th of 
Auguſt 1799, which thanks have been received by Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
the Generals, other Officers, and Troops, as one of the moſt honourable 


teſtimonies and beſt rewards of their exertion in the ſervice of their 


country. . 

I bu to expreſs, that having been employed to communicate the reſo- 
lutions of the Houſe of Commons upon this occaſion, I ſhall ever conſider 
as one of the moſt pleaſing circumſtances of my military life, 

| I atn, Sir, 
Yours, 


The Right Honourable FREDERICK, 
The S peaker of the Houſe of Commons, 


Mr. Speaker alſo acquainted the Houſe, that he had received from 
Admiral Lord Viſcount Duncan the following letter, incloſing one 
to his Lordſhip from Vice Admiral Mitchell, in return to the thanks 
of this Houſe of the 26th Day of September, 1799, ſignified to 
him by his Lordſhip. 


SIR, Kent, Yarmouth Roads, 20th December 1799. 


I have the honour to incloſe Vice Admiral Mitchell's acknowledgment 
of the thanks voted by the Houſe of Commons to the naval department 
in the late expedition to Holland; and ſhould have done ſo ſooner, had 
not the original miſcarried. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, ; 
Your moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 
The Right Honourable | DUNCAN, 
Henry Addington, Ic. c. Oc. 


His Majeſty's Ship Iſit, in the 
My Loxp, Vlieter Channel, 1 565 — 1799. 

I had the honcur to receive your Lordſhip's letter of the zoth Septem- 
ber laſt, accompanied with the copy of one to you from the Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons, and the unanimous vote of thanks of that Houſe to 
me, and to the Captains, Officers, Seamen, and Marines, employed under 
my command, in the expedition againſt Holland. | 

When the important plan of reſcuing from the hands of an uſurpmg 
power, a fleet that ſhould have acted as the friend of Great Britain, was 
committed to me, I determined that no exertions ſhould be wanting on my 
part to ſecure ſo defirable an object; and your Lordſhip's continuing and 
aſſiſting me in the truſt with which I was veſted, did not leſſen thoſe exer- 
tions. The weather ſoon occaſioned obſtacles that required our utmoſt 

Kill and activity to ſurmount ; and they could not have been ſurmount:* 
but by the moſt ardent zeal in the Captains, and in the whole fleet, which 
the Lords Commiſlioners of the Admiralty and your Lordſhip did me 


. _- the honour to put under my orders, whoſe conduct was more like that 
brothers than of men ſerving under command. 5 


* 
% 
% 
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To two other cauſes alſo do we owe our ſucceſs. Firſt, the unanimity 
that prevailed between the army and navy ; and, next, the very liberal 
equipment ot the armament by the executive branches of His Majeſty's 
Governments The lea? aeficiency in the former, would have loſt us the 
favourabl- moment of landing; and, in the latter, would have rendered 
us unequa! to perſevere againſt the ſtorms we encountered, 

It any _ could add value to the unanimons vote of thanks of the 
Commons of Great Britain, it would be the obliging terms in which the 
Speaker has conveyed that vote to your Lordſhip, together with the very 
friendly manner in which your Le dſhip has tranſmitted it to me. I have 
taken the »arhett oppo: tunity to communicate it to the Captains, Officers, 
Seamen, ani Ma ines, under my command; aud, conſcious of our own 
zeal in the cauſe of our King and Country, we have equal pride and ſa- 
tisfaction to find ou ſervices approved and acknowledged by fo high and 
ſo honourable an authority. 

| I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lo dſhip's 
Moft obliged, moſt obedient, 
And faithful, humble ſervant, 
The Ri;ht Hinonrahle A. MITCHELL. 
Admiral Lori Fiſcount Duncan. 


Colonel STAN LEY preſented a petition in behalf of the debtors 


confined in Lancaſhire gaol, ſtating the diſtreſſes of their ſituation; 


and ſubmitting to the humanity of the Houſe, whether it might not 
be juſt, that the act of 1797, with regard fo debtor and creditor, 


ſhould be extended to them; or that they might have ſuch other re- 


lief as to the humanity and wiſdom of the Houſe ſhould ſeem meet. 
Ordered to be laid on the table. | 

Mr. WILLIAM DUNDAS moved for a new writ for Dun- 
fermline and Stirling, in the room of William Tait, Eſq. 

Mr. SHERIDAN roſe to give notice that it was his intention to 
introduce a motion reſpeRing the late expedition to Holland. A 


call of the Houſe, he ſhould think, would be proper previous to the 


diſcuſſion of that ſubject; but that he did not intend to move: per- 


haps it might occur to ſome other member to do ſo ; and if it did, 


it ſhould have his concurrence. The motion he intended to make 
he ſhould make on Monday, the 3d of February. 


Mr. TIERNEY wiſhed to know whether the-Chancellor of the 


Exchequer had any objection to a call of the Houſe for the diſcuſſion 


of this important buſineſs? 1 


Mr. Chancellor PIT T ſaid, that he could not, perſonally, have 
any objection whatever to a call of the Houſe. All the Members 
who could be preſent without great inconvenience, he conceived, 


- 


would attend the diſcuſſion of that queſtion ; they would be natu- 


rally led by its importance to attend. 


Ce 2 


Upon the ſubject of a call of 
the Houſe, however, there might be many Members who had great 
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objections to it, though he had none, as far as regarded himſelf. 


Under that impreſſion, the regular way would be to give notice that 
a call of the Houſe was intended to be moved for: He had no 
anxiety upon it, either one way or other ; he only ſubmitted what 
appeared to him to be the fair courſe. He had another fubjeQ to 
give notice of ; and farther than notice it was not regular to go at 
preſent ; but it was a ſubject likely to occupy the ſerious attention 
of the Houſe. He expected to have the honour to-morrow of mak- 
ing a communication to the Houſe from His Majeſty ; accompanied 
by certain papers, reſpecting the recent overtures on the part of 
France for a negotiation for peace; and it was his intention to 
move, that the meſſage of His Majeſty ſhould be taken into conſi- 
deration on Monday next. 

Mr. TIERNEY thought this too ſhort a notice for the diſeuſ- 
fion of ſuch a ſubj:, which he conceived ſhould not precede a call. 
Indeed, he lamented to ſee the Houſe fo thinly attended upon deli- 
berations of the greateſt moment. So much was this the caſe, that 
he, who was ſcarcely abſent upon any one divition, had ſeen queſ- 
tions of the greateſt magnitude decided by what (with both ſides 
counted) would not amount to half the number of the Members of 
that Houſe ; he ſhould move for a call of the Houſe on Monday, the 
zd of February. He had no objection to the giving that notice, 
though, at the ſame time, he did not underſtand it a thing to be in- 
ſiſted upon, that notice ſhould be given of a motion for a call; he 
underſtood the current practice of Members on that ſubjedt was to 
move without notice. Therefore if the right honourable [gentleman 


had no objection, he ſhould move for a call of the Houſe on the 3d 


of February. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT ſaid, that he, individually, had no objec- 
tion; but conceiving that many other Members who could not be 
preſent on the 3d of February, would have great objections to a call 
ſo much on the ſudden, he ſhould certainly oppoſe that motion. 

Mr. TIERNEY faid he would not move it now; but would 
give the Chancellor of the Exchequer time to conſider till to- 
morrow. 

Mr. LONG brought up an account which had been ordered to 
be laid before the Houſe, of the net income of the Poſt-office for the 


years 1797, 1798, 1799, as far as it could be made up. —Qrdered 


to be laid on the table. 
Mr. ABBOT. then moved for. various accounts relative to Reve- 
nue and Trade ; - which was ordered. 


Mr. TIERNEY then moved, that there be laid before the 


Houſe, 
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An account, ſhewing how the monies raiſed by virtue of an aQ, 
paſſed in the preſent Seſſiom of Parliament, for raiſing a certain ſum 
by loans or Exchequer Bills, for the ſervice of the year 1800, have 
been diſpoſed of and applied. 

An account, ſhewing how the money, given for the ſervice of the 
year 1799 has been diſpoſed of, diitinguiſhcd under the leveral 
heads, and the parts remaining unſatisfied, with the eflimated ſur- 
plus thereon, 

An account of the debt in Exchequer Bills outſtanding on the 5th 
of January 1800 ; diſtinguiſhing the different heads, the funds on 
which the ſame are chargeable, and the ſums remaining in the Ex- 
chequer to ſatisfy the ſame. 

An account of the total produce of the tax upon income, for the 
year ending 5th of April 1800, as far as the ſame can be made up 
and eſtimated ; diſtinguiſhing the amount in — of aſſeſſ- 
ments by the S Com miſſioners. 

An aceount of the income of and charges upon the conſolidated 
fund, for the quarters ending the 5th of April, 5th of July, and i oth 
of October 1799, and 5th of January 1800. 

An account, ſhewing how the money raiſed by virtue of an act of 
the laſt Seſſion, intituled, An AR for enabling His Majefty to 
« raiſe the ſum of three millions, fur the uſes and purpoſes therein 
“mentioned, have been diſpoſed of and applied. 

An account of the total amount produced” by an act, paſſed in the 
38th year of His Majeſty's reign, intituled, An A for granting 
* an aid and contribution for the proſecution of the war.” 

An account of the total amount produced by an act, paſſed in 
the 38th year of His Majeſty's reign, for granting certain additional 
duties of cuſtoms on goods exported and imported, and on tonnage 
of ſhips, to the 5th of January 1800; diſtinguiſhing each 
quarter. 

An account of the diftribution of the ſum of 2, 5 oo, oool. granted 


to His Majeſty, towards enabling His Majeſty to defray the extra- 


ordinary ſervices of the army, for the year 1799, paid by the right 
honourable the Paymaſter General of His Majeſty's forces ; toge- 
ther with an account of the extraordinary expences of the army, in- 
curred and paid between the 25th of December 1798 and the 25th 
of December 1799, and not provided for by Parliament. 

An account {hewing how the money raiſed by virtue of two acts, 


paſſed in the preſent Seſſion, intituled, An Act for continuing 


* and granting to His Majeſty certain duties upon malt, mum, 
** Cyder, and perry, for the ſervice of the year one thouſand eight 
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« hundred,” and ©« An Act for continuing and granting to His 
Majeſty a duty on penſions, offices, and perſonal eſtates, in Eng- 
land, Wales, and the town of Berwick upon Tweed, and certain 
duties on ſugar, malt, tobacco, and ſnuff, for the ſervice of the 
« year one thouſand eight hundred,” have been diſpoſed of and ap- 
plied. — Which were all ordered. 

Mr. Tierney then moved, 

That there be laid before this Houſe, an account of the amount 
of advances to Government, by the Bank, on Land, Malt, Exche- 
quer Bills, and other ſecurities, together with the amount due for 
intereſt, as the ſame ſtood on the 21ſt of September, October, No- 
vember, and December, 1799, and 21ſt of January 1800; and 
alſo an account of the amount of the g ar Bills taken up by 
the Bank to the preſent period. 

Mr. Chancellor PIT T ſaid, that to the firſt part of this motion 
he had no objection; but to the latter part he had. The Houſe of 
Commons ſhould not inquire in what way the Bank of England 
laid out its money, any more than they ſhould inquire into the affairs 
of any private man. The latter part of this motion was for an 
inquiry into the Exchequer Bills in the hands of the Bank, which 
was a private concern; and as ſuch he objected to it. 

Mr. TIERNEY obſerved, that his object was to learn how 
much in reality the Bank of Engl ind was in advance to Govern- 
ment. Whether they advanced money by loan, or whether they 
advanced it on Exchequer Bills, it was the ſame in his view of the 
ſubjeR ; for it till was an advance to Government, although Ex- 
chequer Bills were held as a ſecurity for that money. It was no 
inquiry into the management of the private affairs of the Bank. 
The object was ſimply to learn how much, in point of fact, the 
Bank was in advance to Government; and it was impoſſible to aſ- 
certain that fact without knowing what Exchequer Eills the Bank 
held at this time. He did not move this from any malicious mo- 
tive, but merely as a neceſſary piece of information upon the ſtate of 
public finance ; neither was the motion without a precedent. But 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer perſiſted in oppoling it, he ſhould 
not preſs it, becauſe by preſſing it he had no hopes of ſucceſs. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT ſaid, © I am doing my duty, as a Member 
of Parliament, when I oppoſe a meaſure which appears to me to be 
an improper one. I aflign reaſons why I think the motion impro- 
per ; it is competent to me to do ſo. If the honourable gentleman 
thinks, as he ſays he does, that the motion is ſuch as the Houſe 
ought to adopt, it is not only competent to him, but. I conceive it 
to be his duty to call for the ſenſe of the Houſe, He makes his 
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motion, and aſſigns reaſons in ſupport of it. I oppoſe him, and 
aſſign ſuch reaſons as occur to me againſt his motion, and the Houfe 
ſhould decide between us. But what he ſtates as a precedent ts not 
applicable to the caſe before us : the caſe he alludes to, was that of 
an inquiry inſtituted by this Houſe into the ſolvency of the Bank. 
It was natural then to call for an account of its debts and of its cre- 
dits ; for we were then to report upon its ſolvency ; and the reſult 
was, as might have been expected, highly to the credit of the Bank. 
But, in the preſent inſtance, J contend, that what is now aſked with 
regard to the Bank might as well be aſked of any banker ; therefore, 
upon that ground, I feel myſelf called upon to oppoſe that-part of 
the motion, and ſhall now move an amendment, to leave out that 
part of it“ - which he moved accordingly. 

Mr. TIERNE faid, he did not agree with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as to the application of the precedent upon the ſol- 
vency of the Bank. This reminded him, that at the time alluded 
to the Bank complained of the preſſure which came upon it by the 
drainage of their caſh by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. © How- 
ever,” ſaid Mr. Tierney, © I will not preſs my motion, not becauſe 
I do not think it a proper one, but becauſe the right honourable gen- 
tleman reſiſts it; and I have been taught by experience, that his 
reaſons are much more forcible than mine in this Houſe. When- 
ever he ſtates any meaſure of his own, or oppoſes any meaſure of 
mine, he always carries his point. Now, without vanity, at leaſt 
without much of it, I may ſay, that by accident I may have been 
right once in my life; but if I refer to the deciſions of this Houſe, 
in which that right honourable gentleman and myſelf were oppo- 
nents, I have never been in the right. Therefore I ſay, that be- 
cauſe he oppoſes me, J give it up, and not becauſe I think the mo- 
tion is improper,” 

The amendment was then put and carried ; and afterwards the 
firſt part of the motion was agreed to. 


„„ 


HOUSE OF LORD S. 


IWedneſday, January 22. 


Lord GREN VILLE acquainted their Lordſhips, that he had it 
in command to deliver a meſſage from His Majeſty to that Houſe, 
and to lay before the Houſe certain papers referred to therein. His 


Lordſhip moved that His Majeſty's meſſage be then read, which was 
done accordingly, and was as follows : 
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GRORCE R. * e as: 2 


"The + ſupplies granted in the + bo the preſent Seſſion hs 
ing been calculated to provide only for the firſt months of the year; Hi; 
Majefly now recommends it to bh Hoſe of Commons, to make fuch Far. 


ther provifim ar they may judge necefſury, under the pręſent circum- 


ſtances, for the ſeveral branches of the public ſervice, aud for the vige- 


rous proſecution of the war ; and _ IMujeflty has given directions 
that the proper eftimates _ this purpsſe ſhould be aid before the 
Flouſe. 

His Majeſty has thought * on this occaſian to direct that there 
ſhould be laid before the Hauſe, copies of communications; recenlly re- 


ceived from the enemy, and of the anſwers which have been returned 


thereto, by Hrs Majefly's s command. 
His Majeſty entertains the fulle eft * that thoſe ahh well 
appear io this Houſe to have been conformable to that line of condu#t 
which was required from His Majeſty on this occafimm, by his regard ts 
all the moſt important” intereſts of his dominians. And His Majeſyy, 
having na object more at heart than that of contributing, as ſoon as the 
Situation of affairs ſhall render it prafticable, to the re-etabliſhment of 
the general tranquillity of Europe, on a ſure and ſolid foundation, and if 
providing eſfectually for the ſecurity and permanent proſperity of his 
faithful people, places a firm reliance on the continued, ſupport his 
Parliament, and on the zeal and perſeverance of his ſubjects, in ſuch 
meaſures as may beſt tend to confirm the ſignal advantages which have 
been obtained, to the common cauſe, in the courſe of the laſt campaign, 
and to conduct the great conteſt, in which His Majcfty is engaged, to 4 
ſafe ned hmourable concluſion. | 


. K. 


His Lordſhip the i the following State * referred 
to in the foregoing +. 


Letters from the Minifter of Foreign Aﬀair's in * Prince, 
and from General Bonoparte ; - with the Anſwers 
returned to them by the "Right Honourable Lord 
Grenville, His Majeſty S 7 rincipat Secretary of State 
O00 ng Affairs. 

No. IJ. 
ernsten.) A 
axes ue of Fre ene . te Lord Gremullle. 


ur LORD, e Hint bes em 996 
I diſpatch, by order of Gn 


. Firſt Conſul of the French 
A meſſenger to London ; he ia the * of a lettet from the 
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Firſt Conſul of the Republic to His Majeſty the King of England. re- 


. queſt you to give the neceſſary orders that he may be enabled to deliver it 


directly into your own hands, This ftep, in itſelf, announces the import · 
ance of its object. - | 
Jo my Lord, the aſſurance of my higheſt conſideration. 
(Signed) CH. MAU. TALLEYRAND, 
Paris the 5th Nivoſe, 8th year of the 
French Republic, ( Dec. 25, 1799.) 


No. II. 
(TRANSLATION.) 
French Republic—Sovercignty of the People—Liberty—Equality. 


Bonaparte, Firſt Conſul of the Republic, to His Majefty the King of Great 
| Bricaio and of Ireland. | .. 
Paris, the 5th Niveſe, $th year of the Republic. 

Called by the wiſhes of the French Nation to occupy the firſt Magiſ- 
tracy of the Republic, I think it proper, on entering into office, to make a 
direct communication of it to your Majeſty. 

The war which for eight years has ravaged the four quarters of the 
2 muſt it be eternal? Are there no means of coming to an under- 

ding ? | 

Roe can the two moſt enlightened nations of Europe, powerful and 
ſtrong beyond what their ſafety and independence require, facrifice to 
ideas of vain greatneſs, the benefits of commerce, internal proſperity, and 
the happineſs of families? How is it that they do not feel that peace is 
of the firſt neceſſity, as well as of the firſt glory ? 

Theſe ſentiments cannot be foreign to the heart of your Majeſty, who 
teigns over a free nation, and with the ſole view of . it happy. 

our Majeſty will only ſee in this overture my ſincere deſire to con- 

tribute efficaciouſly, for the ſecond time, to a general pacification by a 
ſtep, ſpeedy, entirely of confidence, and — rom thoſe forms 
which, neceſlary r to diſguiſe the dependence of weak States, 
=_ only in thoſe which are ſtrong the mutual deſire of deceiving each 


France and England, by the abuſe of their ſtrength, may till, for a 
long time, for the misfortune of all nations, retard the period of their 
being exhauſted. —But I will venture to ſay it, the fate of all civilized 
nations is attached to the termination of a war which involves the whole 


world, 
Your Majeſty's, | | 
(Signed) BONAPARTE, 
No. III. | : 
Letter from Lord Grenville, to the Minifter of Foreign Affairs in Frances 
Sta, | Downing-Street, Fanuary 4, 1800. 


I have received and laid before the King the two letters which you 
lave tranſmitted to me; and His Majeſty, ſeeing no reaſon to depart from 
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thoſe forms which have lo n ne in Europe for tranſactin 
buſineſs with Foreign £ long horn ominanded me to morn, In a vas 


the on TY, ck End you' herewith Wr. 
wy 5 the honour to 
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Si n | LE. 
To 1h 2 an of mug e 18 0 GRENVIL 


Oe. Se. Oe. at Paris, 
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orci. Vork. 


The King bas gi ent proofs of his Bodens defire for the re-eſta- 

bliſhment of fours an Rs tranquillity in Europe. He neither is, 

an cotiteſt for a vain and falſe glory. He has 

had no other view than that bf maintaining againſt ; all aggrefſion the rights 
and happineſs of his fub 

Fort eſc he has contented inſt an unprovoked attack; and, for the 
fame objects he is Kill to contend: nor can he hope thar this 
neceſſity could be eat; y nc Þ at the preſent moment, into ne- 
gotiation with thoſe whom a freſh” Revolution has ſo recently placed in the 

ifs from ſuch 
negotiation to the great and defirable object of general peace, until it 
ſhall diſtinctiy appear that thoſe cauſes have ceaſed to operate, which ori- 
produced the wat, and by which it has ſince been protrated, and, 

in more than one inftance, renewed. 

The ſame ſyſtem, to the prevalence of which France juſtly aſcribes all 
her preſent miſeries, is that which has alſo inyolved the reſt of Europe in a 
long and deſtrucłive warfare, of a nature long fance unknown tot the ptac- 
tice of civilized nations. 

For the extenſion of this ſyſtem, and for the extermination of all 
eſtabliſhed! Governments, the reſources of France have from year to eat, 
and in the midſt of the moſt umparalleled Fes been laviſhed” and ex- 
haufted!” To this indifcriminate ſpirit of deffrudtion, the Netherlands, 


the United Proyinces, the Swiſs Cantons (His Wien ancient friends 


and allies), have ſucceſſivel been ſacfificed. Germany has been ravaged: 
Italy, thong ch now Teſcued rom its Neat has been made the ſcene of 


un and rapine and try His Majeſty has himſelf been compelled 


to maintain an arduous, and burthenſome conteſt. for the independence 
and exiſtence of his kin doms. 

Nor have theſe calamities be Lechfngd to Europe POR: they have 
been extended to the  mhott diſtant quarters: of the world, and even to 
countries ſo remote, both in fituation and intereſt, from the epreſen conteſt, 
that the "oy exiſtence of ſuch a war was, perhaps, 1 5 a to. thoſe v who 
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due whateyer remains in, Europe of ſtability for property, for perſonal 
liberty, for ſocial order, ox for t e free exerciſe of religion. = 

For the ſecurity, therefore, of theſe eſſential objects, His Majeſty cannot 
place his reliance, on, the mere renewal of general profeſſions, of 'pacific 
diſpoſitions. Such profeſſions have been repeatedly held out by all thoſe 
who have ſueceſſiyely directed the re!oprees of France to the deſtr»Rion 
of Europe; and whom the preſent rulers have declared to have been all, 
from the beginning, ahd uniformly, incapable of maintaining the rela- 
tions of amity and peace. . . 

Greatly, indeed, will His Majeſty rejoice, whenever it ſhall appear that 
the danger to which his own dominions, and thoſe of his allies, have been 
ſo long expoſed, has really, ceaſed; wheneyer he ſhall be ſatisfied that the 
neceſſity of reſiſtance is at an end; that after the experience of ſo many 
years of crimes and miſeries, better 755 have ultimately revailed 
in France; and that all the gigantic projects of ambition, and all the reſt- 
leſs ſchemes of deſtruction which have endangered the very exiſtence of 
civil ſociety, have at length been finally relinquiſhed :—But the convic- 
tion of ſuch a change, however agreeable to His Majeſty's wiſhes, can 
reſult only from experience, and from the evidence of facts. 

The beſt and moſt natural Pledge of its ig and permanence, would 

be the reſtoration of that line of Princes which for ſo many centuries main- 
tained the French uation'in proſperity. at home, and in conſideration and 
reſpect abroad :—Such an event would at once have removed, and will at 
any time remove, all obſtacles in the way of negotiation. or peace. It 
would confirm to Frapce.the unmoleſted_ enjoyment of its ancient, terri- 
tory.; and. it would give to all the; other nations of Europe, in tran- 
ej ty and peace, that ſecurity which they are now compelled to ſeek 

— „ 7 | 

"Bot, deſirable as ſuch an event muſt_ be both to France and to the 
World, it is not to this mode excluſively that His Majeſty limits the poſ- 
bility of ſecure and ſolid pacification, His Majeſty makes no claim to 
preſcribe to France what, ſpall be the form of her Governnent, or in 
whofe hands ſhe ſhall veſt the authority neceſſary for conduRting the affairs 
of a great and powerful nation. 5 

1s 


wers, t 
ppineſs of his ſubj never permit him, either to continue beyond 
the neceſſity. in which. they originated, or to terminate on any other 
SrQungs, Bp Fob. may peſt contribute to the ſecure enjoy ment of their 

tranquillity, their conſtitution, and their independence. 
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Downing-Strext, January. 4. 1800... (2 | 


To the Minifer of Foreign Affairs, Sc. Oe. 2 at Paris. 
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rl 419 ii (TRANALATION,) | 1 a 24. 
Letter from the Miniſter for Foreign Affairs at Paris, to Lord Grenville, | 
M LOED, Paris, 24 Niwoe,-$th year, Jen. 14, 1800, 


1 loft no time in laying before the Firſt Conſul of the Republic the 
official note, under date of the 14th Nivoſe, which you tranſmitted to me; 


and I am charged to forward the anſwer, equally official, which you will 
find annexed, | 3 


Receive, my Lord, the aſſurance of my high conſideration, = 
477 (Signed) CH, MAU. TALLEYRAND, 
To the Miniſter for Foreign Afairs 15 
0 at London. bl 


1 


: 
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8 No, MI. „ .,; 
(TRANSLATION;) +». 
NOTE referred to in No. V. 

The official note, under date of the 14th Nivoſe, the eighth year, ad- 
dreſſed by the Miniſter of His Britannic Majeſty, having been laid before 
the Firſt Conſul of the French Republic, he obſerved with ſurprize, that it 
reſted upon an opinion which is not exact reſpecting the origin and conſe- 
quences of the preſent war,—Very far from its being France which pro- 
voked it, ſhe had, it muſt be remembered, from the commencement of her 
Revolution, ſolemnly proclaimed her love of peace and her difinclination 
to conqueſts, her reſpect for the independence of all Governments ; and 
it is not to be doubted that, occupied at that time entirely with her own 
internal affairs, ſhe would have avoided taking part in thoſe of Europe, 
and would have remained faithful to her declarations. N 

But from an oppoſite diſpoſition, as ſoon as the French Revolution had 
broken out, almoſt all Europe entered into a league for its deſtruction. 
The aggrefſion was real, long time before it was public; internal reſiſt- 
ance was excited ; its opponents were favourably received ; their extrava- 
gant declamations were ſupported ; the French nation was inſulted in the 
perſon of its agents; and England ſet particularly this example by the 
diſmiſſal of the Miniſter accredited to her. Finally, France was, in fact, 
attacked in her independence, in her honour, and in her ſafety, long time 
before the war was declared. TF 

Thus it is to the projects of ſubjection, diſſolution, and diſmember- 
ment, which were * ery againſt her, and the execution of which was 
ſeveral times attempted and purſued, that France has a right to impute the 
evils which ſhe has ſuffered, und thoſe which have afflicted Europe, Such 
projects, fox a long time without example, with reſpect to ſo powerful a 
nation, could not fail to bring on the moſt fatal conſequences, _ .., +... 

Affailed on all ſides, the Republic could not but extend univerſally the 
cfortz.of her defence; and it is only for the 3 
depticence that ſhe has made uſe of thoſe means which ſhe poſleſſed, in her 
o 4 85 h and the courage of her citizens. As long as ſhe ſaw that 
by & res obſtinately refuſed to recognize her rights, ſhe counted on 
upon the energy of her reſiſtance; but au ſoon as they were obliged® 


2 


ez 
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abandon the hope of invaſion, ſhe lopghe, for means of conciliation, and 
manifelted paciſic intentions: and i theſe have not always been effica- 
cious ; if, in the midſt of the critical circumſtances of her internal ſitu- 


ations which the Revolution and the War have. ſuccefively brought on, 


the former depoſitaries of the Executive Authority in France Babe not 
always (hewn as much moderation as the Nation itſelf has sſhewn,cou- 
rage, it mult, above all, be imputed to the fatal and perſevering animoſity 
with which the reſources of England have been laviſhed to accompliſh the 
eee ASUS „F 

But if the wiſhes of [His Britannic Majeſty (in conformity with his 
aſſurances) are, in uniſon with thoſe of the French Republic, for the re- 
eſtabliſument of peace, hy, inſtead of attempting the apology of the 
wat, ſhould not dcrencie Vlratties paid to the means of terminating it? 
And what obſtacle can prevent a mutual undęrſtanding, of which the 
utility is reciprocal and 1s felt, eſpecially when the Firſt Conſul of the 
French Republic has perſonally given ſo many proofs of his eagerneſs to 
put an end to the calamities of war, and 6f his diſpoſition to maintain the 
rigid obſervance of all treaties concluded } 

The Firſt Conſul of the French Republic would not doubt that His 
Britannic Majeſty recognized the right of nations to chooſe the form of 
their Government, ſines it, is from the exerciſa of ibis right that he holds 
his Crown ; but he has been unable to comprehend how to this fundamental 


principle, upon which reſts the exiſtence of pgljrical ſocieties, the Miniſter 


of His Majeſty could annex inſinuations Which tend to an interference in 
the internal affairs of the Republic, and which are no leſs injurious to the 
French Nation and to its Government, than it would be to England and 
to His leid. if a ſort of invitation were held out in favout of that Re- 
publican Goyernment, of which England adopted the forms in the middle 
of the laſt century, or an exhortation to recall to the Throne that Family 
whom their birth had placed there, and whom a Reyolution compelled to 
deſcend, from it. i 1 1 3 Wa 

If at periods not far diſtant, when the conſtitutional ſyſtem of the 
Republic preſented neither the Rrength nor the ſolidity which it contains 
at preſent, His Britannic Majeſty thought himſelf enabled to invite a ne- 
gotiation and pacific conferences; how is it poſſible that he ſhquld not be 
eager to renew negotiations to which the preſent. and reciprocal fituation 
of affairs promiſes a rapid progreſs, , On every fide, the voice of nations 
and of humanity implores the concluſion of a-war, marked already by ſuch 
great calamities, Ind the rolongation,of which threatens; Europe with an 
univerſal convulſion and irremediable; evils., It is, therefore, to put a 
ſtop to-the courſe of theſe calamities, or in order that their terrible conſe- 
quences may be reproached to thoſe only. who ſhall have provoked them, 
that the Firſt Contul of the French! Republic propoſes to put an imme- 


diate end to holtilities, b _agzeeing 10. a-ſyſpenſion of arms, and naming 


Plenjporentiaries, gt each ide, Who ould repair to Dupkirk, or any 


other town a advantageouf ſituated for the quickneſs, of the reſpective 
t 


32 ons, and who | 10uld apply themſelves without any delay to 
effec the re-eſtabliſhment. of peace and; good underſtanding between the 
French 1 lic and England, e ; 3 

e bt 
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e 1, (Sighed) | CH, MAU. TALLEYRAND: 


. h3ynu0? dt. ag * 
Paris, ahh 24th Nroghe x44 Jan. 1800, 
tighth Year of the French Republic, 
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ä No. VI. 
Letter from 10d Greevill, to the Miniſter os Foreign Aﬀairs at Pavia 
81k, Downing-Street, January 20, 1800. 


J have the honour to incloſe to you the anſwer which His Majeſty has 
directed me to return to the official nõte which you tranſmitted to me. 

| I have the honour to be, 

With high conſideration, 
e 
„ Vour walt obedient humble ſervant, 

1 „ Firelga Affair, mn eee 'GRENVIELE, 

Sc. Sc. % rin „en sir Me 77. | 


Wt veb 1 


Nun en ei 
NOTE referred to in "the preceding as bog 


- The official note trafiſmitted by the Miniſter for Foreign Affairs in 
France, and received by the underfighed « on the 18th ioftant, has been laid 
before the King. 

His Majeſty cannot forbear exprefing we ostern ih When“ B ob 
ſerves in that note, that the unprovoked aggteſſions of France, the ſole 
odaſe and origin of the war, are ſyſtematically defended by her preſent 
rulers, under the ſame i injurious pretenees by which they were originany 
attempted to be diſguiſed. His Majeſty will not enter into the refutation 
of allegations now univerſally exploded, and (in ſo far as they reſpe&t His 
Majeſty's conduct) not only in — * utterly groundleſs, but contra - 
dicted both by the internal evidence of the tranſactions to which they re- 
late, and alſo 5 the expreſs teſtimony (given at the time] of the Goyern- 
met of Fraue itſelf. 

Win reſpect to the object of the note, His Majeſty can only refer to! the 
anſwer which he has already given. | 

He has explained, without reſerve, the obſtacles TY in nis jus 
ment, * * at the preſent moment all hope of advantage from nego- 


riarton the inducements to treat; which ate relied upon ih the f 
French o icisl note; the perſonal diſpoſitions which are ſaid to prevail for 7000 
the concluſion of peace, and for 8 aaſervance of treaties; the acct 
power of inſuring the effect of thoſe diſpoſitions, ſuppoſiug them to Jer 
exilt ;* and the f6] fait of the ſyſtein newly eſtabliſhed, after I rapid a f 
ſarceſſicns of Revolutions; all theſe are 2 which can be known only 
from that teſt to which” His Majeſty has al teady referred . reſult | 
of experience, and the evidence of facts... | cor 
With that lgeefity and plainneſs which his anxiety for the re - eſtabliſh. | cor 
ment of peace indiſpenſably requ red, His Vajeſty Has, p9 b 3 
Frande' the Cuteſt and ſpecdieſt meats for the üttaumeft of hal | 
den Bus he has dbclared — reedineS cr . 5 Jef 
inceri 


that he entertains no deſire tn preſeribe to + foreign cer 


its Government; that he locks o ſequrit _ ſey 
dominions and of Eur 05 and that e Wor ella 5 'T P * 


form 


in tis judgment be, in an anger vate ver Mel ps 6880 for, 55 


will eagetly concert with his allieg the means of immediate and joint nego · 
riation for the re-eſtabliſhment of A —_ tranquillity, 
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o theſe declarations His Majeſty ſteadily adheres, and it is only on 
the grounds thus ſtated, that his regard to the ſafety of his ſubjects will 
ſuffer him to renounce that ſyſtem of vigorous defence, to which, under 
the favour of Providence, his kingdoms owe the ſecurity of thoſe bleſſings 
which they now enjoy. baby 
(Signed) GRENVILLE. 
Dewning-Strect, January 20, 1800. rag 


N ri Ol ey © 


1 


Aſter theſe papers had been read, Lord GRENVILLE acquainted 
the Houſe, that though he had yeſterday mentioned Monday as a con- 
venient day for taking His Majeſty's meſſage into confideration ; yet, 
upon turning it in his mind, and underſtanding that the following 
day would be a till more convenient one to ſeveral noble Lords, he 
would beg to move, That His Majeſty's meflage be taken into 
conſideration on Tueſday next, and that their Lordſhips be ſum- 
moned for that day: — which, meeting the general concurrence of 
the Lords preſent, was ordered accordingly. 6 

Lord Grenville then preſented a ſecond meſſage from His Ma- 
jeſty, relating to the accommodation of the Ruſſian auxiliary troops 


in His Majeſty's European dominions during the winter, It was 
as follows: 


GEORGE R. 


His Majeſty thinks proper to . the Houſe of Ot that a 
body of auxiliary Ruſſian troops, employed with His Majeſty's forces in 
the expedition 4 Holland, having neceſſarily been brought to theſe king- 
doms at the cloſe of the campaign, and the ſeaſon of the year, and other 
circumſtances, not having admitted of their being ſent back to the dimi- 
nions of' the Emperor of Ruſſia, His Majeſty has taken meaſures, agree- 
ably ts treaty, for their being fatianed during the winter in His Ma- 
ieh damjuians ; and that His Majeſty has accordingly directed proper 
Fr to be Nene, for N in the wee e of Guernſey « and 

erſey. ao 3 


: it 

His Lordihip,moved, chat che . wellage be taken into 
conkideration on the ſame day with tlie firlt; which was ordered ac- 
cordingly : 

The Dake ml auf ts Loi by 3 of His Ma- 
jeſty then xegeat: orders of Couneil, reſpe&ing the importation of 
certain quantities of wheat cb and for into the iſlands of Guern- | 
ſey and lich wete brderel to lie on the table. ) „ t tu. 

then, adjougned dl :Puciday-the 28th. d mani did 
og 1100 bus 53861, 044% m DL © 7 2 $4 
Libel 1 1819: 2y * 
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e Mr. HUSKISSON moved. ſor a variety of accounts relative to 
the revenues ob che different prefidendits in India, together with the 
charges of management, &.: alſo, accounts of the charge artending 
»» the-eſtablithments at Fort Martborough,, St. Helena, & ; the pro- 
- bable reſourees and rcimhurſements 3 the expence attending the Pay 


Send actoathing of the troops in Iadiaz &c. &c. All which were 


ordered. Dune bens Lad > 

Mr. ABBOT mode, that thete be laid before the Hobſe a 
a Unt uf the Amount «of Exchequer; Navy, and T ranſport Bills 
alſo, an account of the unfunded debt, up to January 5, 1800, 

aCamndcy«the various heads of army, &c.!&c;*and what part of (aid 
debt -Was then unprovided for. All which-were ordered. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT brought down a meſſage from His Ma- 
jeſty, which was rend by the Speaker from the chair: 

For a copy of this nally, ſos | the Fw. of the Houſe of 
Lords, in page 2000. 

Mr. Chancellor PLTT then moved, That His Majeſty" 
meſſage be taken into the ie oft the a on I 

r 0H e. 

Mr. 'TIERNEY, after n that he had bene a 
2 a call. of the Houſe, expreſſed a wiſh that the:confidera- 
tion aſ the momentous bufineſs which the: right honourable gentle- 
dnn had propoſed for Monday, may be deferred till the day on 
-ulich be intended to move that a call ſhould take place. He did 
nat conesi ve that ſo ſnort a delay could prove of the leaſt inconve- 
nienee to the progreſs of public bufineſs. If his wiſh on this point 

-cycreagretd-to, he would now forbear —— ee eg 

to ſhew-the neceſſity of a fuller attendance. 
Mr. Chancellor PIT ſaid, that it . been every 
- gentleman, how unneoeſſary the motion intended to be-made by the 
urre with which the propoſed delay might be attended: - Tbe very 
fa af che gtranſaction itſelf ſhowed how-Tequifite it , to eume 
ad ſpecdy a diſeuſſiom and decifiomon theſe great: points as poſ- 


. 1cdibls;206 any hefitation. or unecrtaiaty aboutthat devifiors anuſt apptar 


ſtrangelin the eyes of Europe and af the twbrid. The Houſe would 
„ meraſare feel; that it was: natipoflible.. wo admit ifodbng an interval 


vdo intervene; as that propoſed by the Ne 
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the communication made to His Majeſty by the enemy had been 
long known to the public at large; and the Houſe and the Public 
muſt feel that this fact was the beſt notice that could be given for a 
Full attendance, for it involved the great queſtion of peace or war, 
zud chat at a moment when this queſtion was of greater intereſt and 
importance than ever. Thoſe who felt as they ought, the full im- 
portance of ſuch ponderous intereſts, would be fare to attend from 
a due ſenſe of their duty, withaut the neceſſity ĩmpoſed upon them 


. by enſareing a call. He muſt therefore oppoſe the mation as al- 


_tagather ungeceflagy, and-gbject to apy delay of fo prellinga f 
beyond the day he had already propoſed. 
Mr. TIERNEY proſeſſed himſelf not fatisfied with theſe obſer- 
vations, and faid, that he would make his intended mation as {een 
-as the papers were-laid upon the-table. - 
Mr. Chancellor PIT T then preſented the — the 
late correſpondence . the Feench Government and His Ma- 
jeſty's Miniſters. 

[Copies or Te of al which will be found in the Lord's 
Proceedings, p. 200. 

He then moved, that they be taken ;nto configerazion on the luxe 
* as His Majeſty's mefiage. —Agreed ta. 

Mr. TIERNEY now roſe, and ſaid, that nothing which bad 
fallen from the right bonourable gentleman was ſufficiently gon- 
vneing to diſſuade him from the motion of which he had given no- 
tice. He would ſtill perſiſt in it, without thinking it neceſſary to 
-pnſwer the-gbjeRions urged againſt it by the right honourahle gen- 
loman. If the arguments of that right honourable gentleman-were 
good, then that Houſe had been in error from time immemoniah— 
ſor Calls af the Houſe were ſurely not unuſual on ſuch gcenfians. It 
vas far from his wiſh. or intention to haraſs Members by any mo- 
nion of that nature, and he truſted they would not ſuſpect him ca- 
ble of entertaining ſuch a deſire. He thought, however, that a full 
attendanee ſhould be enforced on theſe great occaſions, if nat during 
the yhale of the Seſſion; for he would aſk gentlemen, whether 
-there ever came before Parliament buſineſs of more magnitude and 
impoxtanoę than that which was to occupy their attention this Seſ- 
n! When bis bonourahle friend (Mt. Sheridan) gave notiee.of 
bis motion for an inquiry into the oauſes Which produced dhe Hair 
fache lata expedition: againſt Holland, he ĩmagined chat queſtion.of 
ſuſtaient moment to juſtify a Call of the Houſe. Lo wn the 
lama of tu ſatul ſaibare an as to be/imputed, he would not now-flop 
to examine; but ſurely it was/ an cycnt that ſufficiently affated the 


 hopquy apd intereſt of the country to 1 
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"the day on COS: a matter of ſuch high AY FITS was to be dif. 
cuſſed, On that day, however, he might not be diſpoſed to enforce 
2 Call ; for there were other queſtions behind that, which would re- 
bu an equally general attendance and attention. Among others, 

there was the queſtion of the Union with Ireland, and the introdue- 
tion into that Houſe of, it was ſuppoſed, one hundred Members. 

þ Indeed a vaſt variety of important queſtions were expected to come 

i=} under conſideration during the Seſſion, and he could not ſuppoſe he 

1 | ſhould haraſs any individual-by calling t the attention of every Mem- 

bi . 85 Hike diſcuſſion of ſuch 9 8 points. The generality 
ntlemen had no great cauſe of complaint on this t, They 

7 15 feel for ihe ſtate to which MENS was. pax for it 

74 Was, A melancholy fact, that. during. theſe three years paſt he had 

yer ſeen one half of the Houſe preſent, even at the diſcuſſion of 
Fe mat moſt important queſtions. He muſt therefore perſiſt in moving, 
125 the. Houſe be called over on Wedneſday, the 4th of Fe- 


es es” i Go rd 
N —— — 
n * ” 
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het It. TONES ſeconded the motion. "With due ſubmiſſion to the 
right honourable gentleman ' who oppoſed i it, he could not think him 
Juſtified i in that oppoſition, unleſs he brought forward better argu- 
ments than thoſe which he uſed againſt a ſimilar motion for a Call, 
which \ was moved for in order to give a full diſcuſſion to a moſt im- 
portant bill, and which he conceived to be the ground of the diſaſ- 
trous expedition againſt Holland, If the failure of that expedition 
did not require to be examined into by the collective wiſdom of 
che Britiſh Legiſlature, he was at a loſs to conceive what, could. It 
5 vas f ; far from, his intention to give any, unneceſſary trouble ta gentle- 
; but he bow ſupported the motion for a Call of the Hodſe on 

= e = Pe that he e the late plas, 479 75 and he 
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t ſhould haſten tq correct Sg ack The ion 1 . J 
les for ſome forcible 4 to correct th his evil,” 


call of the nation ſhould' be Hiffeneg to. For his p part, f be * Ne 
witheffed a full Houſe but on one oceafion, and that was upon 2 7 
bill reſpeAing Party agen, On that "occafion, | indeed, gentlemef 
were obſerved to attend i in eovey's 2 He hoped they would do ſo on 
the preſent occaſion. | 
The MASTER OF. THE ROLLS oppoſed the motion. 

During the time that he had the honour of a ſeat in Parliament, he 
had never ſeen any good ariſe from a Call, The attendance, on ſuch 
occaſions was hot greater than when there was no Call, He ſaw 
no uſe in a Call, except as it held out a notice. that ſome matter of 
importance was to come under diſcuſſion ; if any other purpoſe as 
expected from | it, he had never obſerved that it was anſwered | by it. 
As to the particular queſtion of War or Peace, that was to be dic 
euſſed on Monday next, and therefore a Call of the Houle, fuch ag as 
that propoſed, was unneceffary for that diſcuſſion. The expedit tion, - 
againſt Holland was the other queſtion, and he was ready to confeſs 
it to be one of the deepeſt and moſt home-felt importance ; but its 
very importanee would bring together as full an attendanice as ma 
be; beſides, it had been long and generally under ſtood, that ele 
great queſtions were to come before Parliament immediately upon 
their meeting. Upon this ground did he agree to fo carly a. day as 
Monday for the conſideration of His Majeſty's communication. It 
appeared then, that theſe two important queſtions would be diſpoſed 
of before the propoſed Call of the Houſe could have any 5 
Unleſs the prefent motion was intended to enforce a full atten ance 
diring the whole Seſſion, he did not ſee the uſe of i it, a 
26 4 notice; and on that ground he' would oppoſe it. 2 

Mr. TIFRNEY eonceived' that the learned gentleman b ga 
preſented im; but, no doubt, ufügtentionafly. He had merely 
faid, in anf ſe t ſomething that had fallen 1 the rig] ht U Ogour. 
able gentleman Mr. Pitt), that, perhaps, he would 4 enforce th the 
Call upon the day 58 5 but poſtpone” it toa future day, chen 
importarit bufindſs Was th thme of.” As to the queſtion 00 
was ad littel' that a Calt, oh fotne 'becali6hs, © ien be be ench ener 
ang if there were thoſe cho did not feel that the e he had 
Alided to Wag öf ſufficletit Lenportance (he meant that which wa "was tg 
gen ts me dale why an ny of 50,000 men was compe a 

& fanloth thei ferurn) 2 äf Were were any, = "Gd," who 4 $f 
= ſuch a QUEMIGh called fbr the fülleſt 28 attendance 
we be Volt not t Vebncuttenise in Ng of oginio 5104 Fe wy 
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che dh fett tfitriviſe, MY Who Were altve to the Hondthr ef Ait 
he wofted fit (oi mect with proper ſuppo ritt. 
mitt 115; for the motioft, 32. Majority againſt It, 83 
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Browne, Nicholls, JIohf 

Burdett, Sir F. North, Dudley 
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belonging to the de- 


Mr. ABBOT moved for certain account a 
partments of the Ordnance and Victualling Offices, as far as they 
wer connected with the 'proceeditigs!of the Committee of Finance, 
15 be 14d before the Houſe: by e Dorls Commiſſioners of the 
Admi I's 1 | 9106) o noqu 51! 
NM. WALLACE thbbght HihſeHf bobhd2t6 object to the mo- 
tion, as it might ſeem to caſt ſome imputatiog on the conduct of 
the Lords of the Nanfr ay ai e bipddiallf 26h There ws 
already an order that the!Saficts new eld Tur o be laid befors 
'th& Hoſe at the beginting e me Sheng when all their provecd- 
Jags were regularly &! be quid before PH ent Ther projet 
motion he therefore” thought Föperflbohbs] or ur -tneving no iber 
"tendeticy than to HNO A her tud ve Hon · bn ed. rd Com- 
- Wiffivnets of the Admiftty;) to bs zunuog eids 10 235? 105197q, 
8 AOT dH dy CUPS ibmbwraneeady;an 
Ii "Uic*6ofitly to ben th hüben ratte Oh the vigttineeandrad- 
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tivig of Hale who, ſo much to che honour and, the faffty of geir 

country, now preſided aver that Hepartmagt, , 15 only. objeR was 

the intreductiom of certain al tangements into the Ordnagce and Ve- 

tuilling * which, it had Aome time ſinet been promiſed ſhould: 9. 
take place, 

guy on a few words in erplanatto derween Mr. Abbot and Mr. 
Wallace; the motion was agreed to, 

Mr. Chancellot PITT then dved, that the Houſe at its riſing 
ſhould adjourn ta DDA, that genclemem ſhould have time 
and leiſure to examine 4h ꝓature and tendeney of the icpentant 
buſineſs which was dn ahnt day to come under their oonfuteration. 


The motion N Yea?) and the Houſe adcordiighhadjoiltned 
till Monday i. 1 ale | «! FRG 
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it A. gl : 1 
Mr. Nepean brought up ſexeral accounts from Py Imuzalty, 
which had betn movedfor-by Mr. Abbot. n ννj,ũed 


Mr. Long piekented ry accounts relative to fr, which 
were ordered ta be printer 
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to lie upon the table. mp 


The Order of, the Day for sin Nis Majeſty's Meſfagę into 
conſideration being and, qi m fta 0) m! g. 0 28 91 
-Lord'GRENNALEE se ang ο,Meͤesdn that the queſ} 1 Ph 
noble Lotds'were then, ſummoned: cogficder was anc of the 
momentovsand..important:atrvax cams under the deliberayip = 
Parliament. No agmments:of.his,;gpuld be wanting, therefors, to 
hcightoa the-intcraſt ob that. diſeuſſom which, wu noceſſarily ariſe 
fray i710. Be dmuch wah already koowe te, the Houle concerning the 
preſent ſtate of this edontry and, of Erg rand ſuch; bad. been the 
de gebn ram tine; xo dime Thee their Lor ps who, with 
mask gti I NAH; vſtice of d i in. which we were en- 
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- gaped, that for him to detain their Lordſhips that evening to any 


great length, by ſtaung arguments to ſupport the motion he ſhout 
have the honour to ptopoſe, would be to arraign the juſtice of thoſe 
declarations, and to appear to doubt the policy of thoſe determina. 
tions which reſulted from them. Their Lordſhips had, in their re- 
peated addreſſes, laid at the foot of the Throne the demonſtrations 
of their perfect acquieſcence in the propriety of thofe meaſures 


which the ſervants of the Crown had thought it moſt conſiſtent 
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with their duty, and with the real intereſts of the country, to recom- 
mend and adopt. Unfortunately the ſame neceſſity till exiſted for 
perſevering in the conteſt. Nothing in the ſtate and poſture of the af. 
fairs of Europe admitted of a rational hope that for this country, or 
for Europe, there was any ſeeurity but in war. In faying this, in 
calling on their Lordſhips to concur with him in opinion, he would 
be underſtood to make th appeal to thoſe uf them only who always 
concurred with him; for t6 thoſe who never did admit the neceſſity 
and the juſtice of the war, to thoſe whe'never had approved of the 
conduct and concurred in'the ſentiments bf His Majeſty's Miniſters, 
who concurred not, indeed, with all the thinking part of the nation, 
who would not even concur with mankind, he would make no ap- 
ef"; oi thing n bt bt Mabr El E e üer hd be 
ſapport- It was not poſſible to have made the ſtudy of the preſent 
condition of the world a principal care, without perceiving that a' 
hoftile mind till pervades the whole conduct of the enemy. From 
the documents on their Lordſhips table, the truth of that propoi- 
tion was obvious. It was obvious, that the fame pronenefs to ag- 
greſſion, the ſame diſregard to juſtice, ſtill aQtuated the conduct of 
the men who rule in France. Under ſuch circumſtances, there 
could: be no ſecurity for Europe in peace. Peace with'a nation 


whoſo:war was made againft all order, all religion, all morality, 
would be rather a ceffation of reſiſtanee to wrong than à ſuſpenſion” 
of arms in the nature of ordinary warfare. Hence it was ittcum- 


bent on that Houſe and the Country to perſe vere- with inereaſed 


vigour in the conteſt. It was incumbent on their Lordfhips' to te- 


new that night the pledge of their ſupport of His Majeſty's Crown, 


and of all the deareſt and beſt intereſts ef Engliſfmerf. It was in. 
cumbent on their Lordſhips to give to Europe and the World, de- 
monſtrations of that unyielding and undaunted fpirit Which has 
mzittained Great Britain, and ſuecoured ſurrounding nitibns; in 
their great ſtruggle againſt e arms, and worſe then the artis, the” 
1 infidious levelling principles of France. Wo matt ddl" tead the * 
Peters dh the table, coupled with the real Wffder and“ Ar 
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tion reflect on the 9 and acts of the rulers of that pens 


without feeling that no defence could be effectual but what was 
planned with the deciſion, and maintained with the vigour of war. 
It was in war, therefore, that ourſelves: and the great evil commu- 
nity of Europe were to find ſecurity, It was-in war; too, as he. 
moſt confidently hoped and believed, that France was to ſind the 
full meaſure. af puniſhment for her crimes. -- There: was then no 
courſe for the Houſe to take, but to ſupport His Majeſty in the pro- 
ſecution of thoſe meaſures of juſt defenceavhich-the, urgeney of the 
criſis rendered; ineyitable, and which, the. nature of our ſituation re- 
quired. But though he could ſee no wiſe,gourſe-which men Ih- 
ing the proſperity of their country gould purſue, but war, he never- . 
theleſs felt that peace might be, would,andaed be, a bleſſing. In 
other periods of the world, when the: differences between nations 
aroſe only from cuſtomary. difticultics, from eauſes not overgrow ing 
the laws and the acknowledged rights. of nations, but ſpringing from 
ordinary events, the work of peace was always undertaken with-- 
readineſs, and perſevered in with zal. Is theſe times, when the 
differences that agitate States are of no common origin, when, in- 
deed, they are the offspring of a mad and maddening ſpitit of in- 
novation, the work of peace muſt be entered on with caution, and 
purſued with jealouſy. Thus, to. negotiate. with eſtabliſhed Go. 
 vexnments, was formerly not merely eaſy, hut under moſt eireum- 
ſtances, ſafe; but to negotiate with the Government of France now, 
would be. to incur all the riſks of an uncertain truce, without at- 
taining one of the benefits even of a temporary peace. Vet, were 
it not in contradiction; to all experienee, to believe, that aipeace- 
with that Republic is attaigable, and is ſaſe, ſo much did-he.laments: 
the, miſcxies of war, that he would try negotiation. - Their. Lord- 
ſhips might. believe bim when he. ſpaks; their ſenti ments pithey 
might believe that he deplored how, muchznfõn were : difturbed, 
were ravaged: and oppreſted ia the progreſs f obſtinate ànd hard 
conteſted, war.. He axplored the ſufferings of the nations of Eu- 
rope; he deplored the loſs of. nhe lives: ef thoſe brave men tollen 
fell U fighting te battles of their country; he deplored the ſpreading 
miſety i in States the ſeat of), vat all theſs things and more he u. 
plqred ;, but he, knew, not how: ther wiſe to ayert ſlill greater evis, 
to. cut off the, entail of human miſeryn man by perſevering in 
ae encrgetis, hodility,againſt @ power which ſought he 
apd, with-that, Ihe geſtruction of the warb: Beſide” | 
aa important conſiderations, there were other reaſons which 
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powerfully influenced him in wiſhing for peace. Ile was pexſon- 
ally intereſted, as were thoſe other perſons who with him formed 
the adminiſtration of the country. By peace, they would be re- 
lieved from much labour, much anxiety, much perſonal reſpond. 
bility, while they ſaw in that event the pledge of tranquillity and 
proſperity to their country. But this muſt be a peace with all the 
attributes of peace. It muſt be a peace with a Government and 
People formed and accuftomed to preſerve and maintain the rela- 
tions of amity. 

The exiſting Government of France appeared to him not of this 
character; and until he could tell their Lordſhips and the country, 
until he could tell Europe, that he ſaw in the temper and conduct of 
the enemy the return of genuine moderation, and of good principles," 
he muſt with all its horrors, and great undoubtedly they muſt always 
be, prefer war. Nor did he doubt but thaſe were the ſentiments 
of the majority of that Houſe, as, when thr charaQer of the enemy 
was rightly underſtood, they could not fail to be the ſentiments of 
the great body of the people. He was not apprehenſive, therefore, 
that the motion he ſhould preſently ſubmit would meet with material 
oppoſition. In fubſtance, that motion would give to His Majcſiy 
a pledge of the unchanged and unalterable affeRion of that Houſe, 
while the continued ſupport of Parliament, the affurances of the 
real and unanimity of his people, would yield that animating fanc- 
tion to perſeverance and to conſtancy, which muſt add weight to 
opinion, and give energy and effect to ſuch meaſures as may be 
adopted tu conduct the great conteſt in which His Majeſty is en- 
gaged to a ſafe and honourable concluſion. There were two prin- 
ciples material to the queſtion, which directly reſulted from this ſtate- 
ment, and which muſt form the baſis of all diſcuſſion on it, The 
firſt was, that France ſtill retained thoſe ſentiments, and ſhewed that 
conſtancy to thoſe views, which charaReriſed and marked the dawn, 
and continues to march with the progreſs of her Reyolution. She 
was innovating, ſhe is till fo ;—ſhe was Jacobin, ſhe is ſtill fo ;— 
the was faithleſs to treaty, ſhe is fill ſo; ſue declared war againſt 
all Kings, ſhe continues to ſeck the deſtruction of all Kings. But he 
.ould ſtate the facts, and their Lordſhips would judge of the exad- 
neſs of his concluſions. Before doing this, it was more in order 10 
ſtate the ſecond principle from whence to reaſon : and that was, int 
no ſafe, honourable, and permanent peace could be made will 

France in her preſent fituation, and with her preſent rulers. Non, 
what were the facts on which the firſt of theſe principles reſted for 
prof and ſupport. The whole hiſtary of a war provdked by e 
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and reſtleſs ſpirit of France, id, timed 92 8 
NN K may be read inſtructively for 
.— and facts. We. Were, however, to caſon from paſt experiy 
ence and from. preſent. Appearances... We were to reaſon not only 
from: what we.. koew.. of. the deltruQtive march of, the. Reyolution 
over the fajreſt portions of Europe, through America, in Africa. 
and over Aſia; but the recent and public declaration of the Rulers 
in the laſt of. theix 'uſurpations, . is to form a, pregnant ſource of evi- 
dence of the =_ ſpirit diſguiſed under new forms, yet changed in 
foro only ; for ſtill we might mark their devotion to the unicy of 
me end. In the note of ML, Talleyrand we found it aſſerted, that, 
« from, the commencement of her Reyalution, the Republic ſolemnly, 
proclaimed her love of pesce. her difinglinaion to conqueſts, and 
her, reſpec for the independence of. all. "Governments. y \Thoſe' 
were the words. of the French Miniſter in the note on their Lord, 
ſhips' table; but hom ſtood the facts? Solemnly proclaimed ber 
love of peace, and yet this love of peace, ſo ſolemnly proclaimed, 
was manifeſted in being at war in the courſe of eight years with 
every nation in Europe, except two (Sweden and Denmark), and 
next to being at war with America. Was it in this that their 
Lordſhips would find it proved that France had changed her ſenti- 
ments, and adopted. pacific. views? If love of peace were eager- 
neſs for war, then might M. Talleyrand well urge it.in favour of his 
Government, that the Republic, ſolemnly proclaimed her love of 
peace. But not only was the Republic at war with all the nations 
of Europe, except the two already named, but is at this moment, if 
not. at. war, at leaſt on terms of threatening hoſtility with one of 
; thoſe two, States. Their Lordſhips would oonjecture that he here al- 
luded to Sweden, whoſe ambaſſador recently quitted the metropolis 
of che Republic with precipitation, and the probability of his being 
replaced was very doubtful. On the other hand, if war has not 
been formerly declared by F rance 2gainſt thoſe two northern powers, 
their ſubjeQs, and the commerce carried on by them, have ſuffered” 
in aggravated... inſtances from the cruizers of the Republic (whoſe 
depredations ſound ſanction from her laws), a ſeries of i injuries, of 
inſults, and inzuſtice ; 50 tolerable, in war, becauſe common to it; bur 
moſt intolerable. in peace, becauſe direly repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of any,juſt peace or recognized neutrality. He had already re- 
Bg that even America cauld not eſcape that ra vaging Republic, 
The f e, fa bad indeed been, that next to a ſtate of active and invete- 
rate Mar, was the ſlate. of, thoſe two Republics for a long time. Then 
205 it 8 Who, facts F. noble Lords were jo. look Jo 
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proofs that the principles · and views of the Republic were at length 
changed from wild, anarehic and doſtructive hoſtility; to the cherifhed 
eſtabliſhments of civilized community, to the habits of meeknefs, 
moderated ambition, and tempered pride; to a ſyſtem, in ſhort, of juſ. 
tice and love of order, which were to make peace deſirable, becauſe 
it might be obtained in the ſpirit. of peace, and with the guarantee 
of juſtice for the permanence of its ſtipulations, and of the rights 

+ and libertics of Europe and mankind. Theſe, however, were not 
the only facts he had to tate as proofs of the hoſtile mind and inno- 
vating views of the Government of France. The war was an ag- 
greſſion of juſtice in its origin, and began its progreſs with every de- 
monſtration of injuſtice. No ſingle act of their Government was 
free from the direct charge of meditated oppreſſion, or matured con- 
tempt for the laws of nations and the rights of individuals. Would 
then any man hereafter ſtate it in the face of their Lordfhips, and of 
Europe, that the original character of the Republic is wholly 
changed, that-ſccurity for peace is to be ſcen im their more recent de- 
clarations-and conduct? But how is it with this other aſſertion in 
the note of their Minifter,, „The Republic proclaimed: her diſin- 

| clination to conqueſt,” She did; and we have accordingly ſeen her 
it march her armies to the Rhine, feize the Netherlands, and an- 
|} nex them (if that were poſſible) for ever to the Republic. Have 
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| nut we witneſſed her progreſs in Italy: Are not the wrongs of ſl 
q Switzerland recent and marked? Do we in thoſe tranſactions diſ. art 
i cover that-difinclination to conqueſt which the Republic proclaimed ? ter 
b Bat it is not in Europe only that France has developed” her ptan of ſat 
N dominion and her projects of conqueſt! Even into Afia has the que 
1 catried-her arms, and ſeparated from the Porte a vaſt portion of its adc 
F _ empire? It is not then in her difinclination to- conqueſt that we die 
? are tn find the pledge of altered fentiments, the manifeſtation of wa 
G moderate" views and principles=* The Republic proclaimed” her Th 
reſpe& for the independence! of all Governments.” We had here of 
i (his Lotdthip faid) a very important inquiry, on entering upon Loy 
; which it was right to obſerve, that nations at war (and nations too at a p 
It war to add to their territory by conqueſt) might in many eaſes re- per 
"TE; ſpect the independence of other nations. It is not neceſſarily the me 
1 condition on which new provinees are conquered, that the eonquerot nat 
1 ſhall violate the indeperidenice of thoſe provinces. States may, in- pea 
* | deed; change their rulers, but the form and ſpirit of the general anc to: 
1 eftabliied inſtitutions may be reſpected and preſerved. Hene- pro 
i 1d coald-the right of France to extend her line of territory by conqut nit) 
1 * be admitted, ſtill would it be a violation by her of the laws at” ef! 
| | 
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rights of nations not to reſpect the independence of other States. 
Bot, with the right of conqueſt denied her (as how could a Govern- 
ment, itſelf an uſurpation, the creation of a day, poſſeſs that right), 
her interſerence in the internal Government of other nations, her 
aggreſſions on the rights, and violation of the independence of other 
States, added to the criminality and deepened the atrocity of her 
conduct. Did not Jacobin France attempt the overthrow of every 
Government? Did not Jacobin France arm governors againſt the 


governed; and when her politics ſuited it, did not the arm the go- 


verned againſt the governors? What had been her conduc in 
Switzerland? In Italy the whole ſcheme of civil focicty- was 
changed, and the independence of every Government violated. The 
Netherlands, too, remain to exhibit to mankind monuments of the 
awful veneration with which the Republic has regarded the indepen- 
dence of other States. Was it part of the ſyſtem formed to give 


permanence to their abhorrence of all interference with the internab 


Government of other countries, to their reſpect for the independence 
of all other- nations, to publiſh their memorable decree of Novem- 
ber 1792. That decree had not ſlept a dead letter on their ſtatute 
book. No, it was ſtill the active energetic principle of their whole 
conduct, It was that principle on which they acted when they de- 
throned Kings and plundered Princes. It was that principle which, 
ſtill ſtrong and ſtill indefatigable, every Monarch in Europe muſt 
arm, himſelf to reſiſt and overcome. The whole world was in- 
tereſted in the extinQion of that principle for ever. Having thus 
ſtated the queſtion in theſe various views, with much force and elo- 
quence, his Lordſhip claimed it as the fair refult of the facts he 
adduced, that the aſiertions of the Miniſter of France were contra- 
dicted and proved to be falſe, by a reference to the events of the 
war, and to the hiſtory of the riſe and progreſs of the Revolution. 
The aſſertions of M. Talleyrand being the declaration in great part 
of the altcred ſentiments and views of the Rulers of France, their 


Lordihips would readily perceive in the refutation of thoſe aflertions, 


a proof alſo of the hollowneſs of that declaration. They would 
perceive that, far from having renounced all views of aggrandize- 


ment, far from being willing to reſpect the independence of other 


nations, far from being fincere in her proclamation of a love cf 

peace, ſhe is till Jacobin France, that France that urged Europe 

to a Cruel and deſtructive war, that has accumulated province on 

province, overthrown State after State, outraged the rights of huma- 

nity, and trampled on and deſtroyed the laws and the confticutions 

of other nations. The application of all this to his firſt Prin- 
| FL. 
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i | ciple, his Lordſhip conſidered inevitable. The Houſe muſt have 
71 elt, that every fact in the whole ſeries tended directly to prove that 
5 | no change had taken place in the genuine ſentiments and views of 
=! the Government of France. How truly the ſecond principle was 
if . | founded cn juſt conceptions of the views and conduct of the Repub- 
1 It | lic, would appear preſently. It would appear, that no ſafe, ho- 
„ mourable, and permanent peace could be made with France in her 
1 preſent ſituation, and with her preſent Rulers.“ The proofs in this 
ir} caſe were numerous. Every power with whom the Republic had 
ws treated, whether for armiſtice or for peace, could furniſh melancholy 
1 Anſtances of the perfidy of France, and of the ambition, injuſtice, 
1 and cruelty of her Rulers. Did ſhe agree to a ſuſpenſion of arms, 


it was in order to be admitted into the ſtate of the negotiating 
| Prince, that ſhe might the more ſucceſsfully undermine his Throne, 
ER by corrupting the principles of his ſubjects. She has only wiſhed 
If for an armiſtice as a truce, in the courſe of which ſhe was to plan 
the diſorganization of fecble States, to excite the people to rebellion, 
| .depoſe the magiſtrates, and ſcize on the revenues and force of 
it Hi powers for whom ſhe had vowed eternal friendſhip. In no ſtage of 
1 their progreſs have her generals diſguiſed that they entered neighbour- 
ing countries only to deſpoil the rich of their inheritances ; and even 
poverty itſelf has been ſtripped of her rags, of thoſe relies of wretch- 
edneſs which the ſtorm had not quite torn away, that the Republic m 
might yet perſevere in her war of extermination to all people and to pa 
all Kings. The fate of Switzerland, of that brave, honeſt and re 
generous people, was in the recollection of noble Lords. Switzer- Ri 
co 
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if land concluded a truce with the Republic ; the Republic excited in- 

it | ſurreQions in Switzerland; overthrew her inſtitutions ; oppreſſed 

1 her people with contributions; degraded, depoſed, or exiled her 

135 magiſtracy; ſeized on her ſtrong places; aſſumed the command of 

k 1 her armies; and, to give permanence to the uſurpation, impoſed on W; 
10 her a Government not new merely in form but in name. Here was 

I ö a ſtriking illuſtration of the good faith which the Republic obſerved ne 
i \ 18 towards powers with whom ſhe concluded armiſtices. If again armi- F 
FR S tice has been followed by negotiation for peace, negotiation for peace m 
| i has ſeldom been productive of much elſe than protracted ruin, or has Nc 
1 deen the prelude to more deſtrudtive war. Ihe hiſtory of her ne- R 
| ? gotiations was the hiſtory of wickedneſs, the record of crimes. It fe 
. | was the teeming annals of hollow; deep, inflexible perfidy, of trea- th 
1 ties made to be violated without ſhame, and of alliances formed to th 
115 | be outraged without remorſe. Through all Europe theſe truths lo 
* were acknowledged, becauſe through all Europe the effects had been S 
| 10 | felt, and AS: th of the terrible wreck of Thrones and the it 
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overthrow of States, which were the iſſues of French alliance and 
the pledges of French' faith. The Grand Duke of Tuſcany was 
among the early ſufferers by a treaty of peace with the Republic: In 
every thing that abuſed Prince ſtrove to conform his conduct to the 
views of France; but the train had been laid, and, at a moment 
when the honour of the Republic was pledged for the ſecurity of his 
State, he ſaw the troops of his ally enter his capital, the Governor 
uf that city (Florence) impriſoned, his ſubjects in a ſtate of rebellion, 
and himſelf about to be exiled from his dominions. It was to this 
Prince, however, that the Republic repeated her aſſurances of attach- 
ment; but the Republic that fought not conqueſt, that would not 
interfere with the Government of other States, depoſed the Sovereing, 
and gave a democracy to the Florentines. The King of Sardinia 
opened the gates of his capital to the Republican arms, and, confiding 
in the integrity of the French Government, expected to find his 
poſſeſſions guaranteed by the treaty which recogniſed his title and 
his rights, and which guaranteed to France adequate advantages. 
He was forced to reſign his continental dominions, while the city of 
Turin was treacherouſly taken poſſeſſion of by the Republicans. 
Hiſtory would record theſe events with the minuteneſs which belong 
to them, and in that ſucceſſion in which, to the misfortune of all na- 
tions, they opened on mankind. The change of the Papal Govern- 
ment was part of that ſyſtem. It was fchemed by Joſeph Bona- 
parte in his palace; and after that Ambaſſador had excited an inſur- 
rection, we ſaw the Revolution effected by him at the head of the 
Roman mob. In the example of Naples was difplayed the ſame 
contempt of the laws of war and of the rights of peace. The King 
of that State might have hoped, that towards him the faith of treaty 
would be obſerved ; for he had done nothing to provoke the wrath or 
excite the cupidity of the Republic. It was true, indeed, that a 
war broke out between that Prince and the Roman Republic; but 
was there a man living who doubted but that that Republic, in itſelf 
neither inclined nor prepared to commence a war, was inſtigated by g 
France to provoke hoſtilities? The ſubſequent events of the war 
moſt fully proved that France was in reality the author of it; for 4 
no ſooner did the armies of theſe two States take the field, than the 
Republicans joined the troops of Rome, and, not fatisfied with de- 
fending the capitol, carried their pillaging and deſtroying arms inta 
the heart of Naples. Fortunately, thoſe Sovereigns had regained 
their dominions ; but ſo deep had the principles of anarchy and diſ- 
loyalty been every where ſown, that not even at this hour were the 
States of 1 taly in poſſeſſion of half the comforts of peace; nay, 
it might be feared that they * „ thoſe hardſhips which 
i 2 


— 


axe. the concomitants of war. Pruſſia could not be fairly ſaid. to have 
ſuſtained no infraQion of the rights of peace, though Pruſſia might 
poſſibly be conſidered as having peculiarly ſhared, the tender ſulici. 
tude of the Republic, to avoid war. It was five years fince France 
and the Court of Berlin ceaſed to be enemies in the field; but thoſe 
Who knew. what was the ſenſation produced at that Count at the 
time, could clearly ſce an infradtion of the faith of treaty in the pro- 
ceetings of France towards Hamburgh. In this city, whoſe inde- 
pendence Pruſſia guarantees, the agents of the Republic impoſed and 
levied large contributions; and all Europe muſt, be convinced..that 
Pruſſia regarded ſuch, conduct as a violation ot the pledged friend- 
ſhip of France. Look at Holland and Spain, her allies, or rather her 
„ tributaries: how had her treaties.with, them been obſerved? The 
wa privatcers and armed veſſels of the Republic, that ſwarm of Bucca- 
6 neers . fitted out to pirate the trade of the whole world, took and 
carried into the ports of France the veſſels of thoſe friendly powers. 
This was not all ; for, in contempt of the acknowledged law of na- 
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it 4 tions, the Republic decreed the property of the ſubjects of her allies 

[i } lawful prizes, and, to fill the meaſure of injuſtice, even appointed 

Th Conſuls i in the ports of thoſe very States to regulate, the commerce 

| | in captured commodities—in the commoditics of an allied Republic, 

1 and an allied kingdom.  Reverting to the intercourſe of the Re- 

"TM public with the States of the Empire, the ſame want of faith was 

| | to be” diſcovered throughout. The armiſtice concluded by the 

113 Archduke with the General of the Republic, was ſucceeded by the 

11TH treaty uf Campo-Formio ; and was this treaty better obſerved than 

1 | i any of thoſe which went before? It generated the cauſes of the to 
I | war which now rages for the nnd time through Europe. The fiat 
\ 118 Republics of Italy, that might have hoped to find ſome indulgence fro 
5 4 from the Republicans of France, were next outraged and overthrown for 
ih by the ſame. arts which we ſaw ſucceſsful againſt Princes. After lib 
13 concluding the buſineſs of the armiſtice with the Emperor, and the all, 
i | | | ſubiequent preliminaries to a treaty, the French directed their arms wh 
TER againſt Venice. Here they proclaimed that they came as deliverers fiſt 
it | | who would releaſe them from the yoke of Auſtria, which, according ſig 
17 to the French Generals, had long inſulted, betrayed, and oppreſicd the 
b Vi the Republican Venctians,; but it was. a+ mere proclamation; for in cor 
Wit no long time was the Republic -raiſed , by themſelves, annihilated, ſhi 
12000 and Venice fold to that very Emperor, whoſe vaunted aggreſſions the 
1 and extortions afforded the. original pretext for the invaſion of the the 
} French. Genoa received them as friends; and that the debt of att 


gratitude might be paid in the ſtyle of the new, ſchool, Genoa was wh 
rgvolytigaized, and a new Government hurried up, while, ander de abc 
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authority of a moek Conſtitution, we ſaw the people pluntered and 
the country pillaged. But if injuſtice againſt Princes and Ariſto: 
cracies forms patt of the creed of the Modeln revolutioniſt, was 
juſtice better bbſerved towards the Republics raiſed efpeciatly' under 
the wings of France, her own offspring, and affiliated with her? 
Was it in any or in all theſe facts that noble Lords ſaw the ſecurity 
to this country from a peace concluded with ſuch a power ? Put it 
would be ſaid, that thoſe were not the acts of France more than they 
were inevitably the refult of a ſtate of war. This was eafily an- 
ſwered by a reference to the report of a principal Member of the 
New Government, who tells the Committee of Elders, that neither 
the Revolutionary nor the Conſtitutional Government was capable 
of maintaining the relations of friendſhip and peace with the powers 
of Europe; that treaties (as with Auſtria) were only made to be 
broken; and that there was no ſeeurity for Europe, or even the Re- 
public itſelf, while ſuch a maſs of abfardity, of folly, and error, 
continued to form the baſis of the Government. So much did the 
actors in the laſt revolution believe the ſtatement of this reporter 
(Boulay de la Meurthe), that they founded their claims to the appro-' 
bation and aſſent of the people of France, on the declaration that 
their Government is founded on a juſt view of thoſe vices and de- 
fects, and on principles which are to ſtop the revolutions of the Re- 
publican order. If then the declarations of the Rulers of 'Fratiee 
ſo entirely ſapport all that His Majeſty's Miniſters have from time 
to time ſtated on the ſubject of War and peace, what other courfe 
would wiſdom bid Great Britain adopt, but await the event of things, 
to await the reſult of future experience, and not to enter on nego- 
tiation at a time when no one advantage can fairly be expected 
from it?- To attempt to negotiate, would in fact be to impeach all 
former deciſions, to libel the” paſt declarations of that Houſe, and to 
libel the good ſenſe and ſpirit of the people of England; but, above 
all, it would betray the intereſts of our allies at a moment when the 
whole world hails with impatience the rene wal of that vigorous re- 
ſtance to the aggreftions of France, which has already produced fuch 
ſignal good, and which, under the bleſſing of God, may yet lead to 
the deliverance of Europe from the principles and the arms of the 
common enemy of man. Thus long he had detained their Lord- 
ſhips attention to a mere ſtatement of facts; and ſo conclufive did 
thoſe facts appear to him, that he would not attempt to diverſify 
their aſpect by arguments. He had obſerved with how much grave 
attention their Lordſhips followed him in his ſtatement; and he 
would now aſſume, as proved moſt completely, the two propoſitions 
above ſtated. There had Juſt occurred*to him a topie which, in the 
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order of juſt arrangement, ſhould have preceded: much of what he 


had been ſtating. This was the affertion in the note of M. Talley- 


rand, that this country was the original aggrefſor in the war. Here 


his Lordſhip entered into the detail of that queſtion, and reiterated 


with great ability the arguments of Miniſtors to prove that France 
was the aggreſſor. He diſclaimed all alliance and connection with 
any power or powers whatever for the purpoſe of overthrowing the 
Government of France, eſpecially the pretended treaties of Pavia 
and Pilnitz ; and obſerved, that ſo far was the Emperor from medi- 
tating ſuch interference, that he expreſsly notified to all the Courts of 
Europe, that he confidered the acceptance of the new French Con- 
ſtitution by the King as the proper act of the King. The effeR of 
this declaration was, however, but too ſoon felt by his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty ; for in 1792, when the French invaded his dominions, fo 
unprepared was he, that the Netherlands ſpeedily. fell into th: hands 
of the Republic. England not only did not mean to interfere with 
the internal affairs of France, but actually authoriſcd her Miniſters 
on the Continent to become the mediators between the powers at 
war. Even M. Chauvelin himſelf, and M. Talleyrand; admitted 
this. In fact, the latter in his declaration as an Ambaſſador con- 
tradicted his declaration as a Miniſter. Here his Lordſhip took 
a general view of the correſpondence at that period, and inſiſted that 
in all reſpects it proved the aggreſſion to have originated with France. 
He next took a view of the limited queſtion of the practicability of 
negotiation at this time, and mai ntaiged that the reception of our Am- 
baſſador at Paris and at Liſle, the final reſult of the negotiations there 


attempted, and the preſent temper and conduct of the Government of 


France, were ſuch as not to warrant any man in canfidering ne- 


gotiation practicable. But ſuppoſe negotiation even praQicable, - 


were we quite ſure. that it would not be turned againſt us. intp an 
engine of deſtruction? Had not the ſame thing happened to other 
nations, and did we all at once forget the ſworn hatred of the Ja- 
cobins againſt England ? Here his Lordſhip commented with much 
ſucceſs on the note of the French Miniſter; and with reſpect to the 
aſſertion in it, that the powers of Europe had originally provoked the 
Republic (by refuſing to recognize her) ** to the exertion gf her own, 
ſtrength and of the courage of her citizens.” His Lordſhip, abſerved, 
that more was meant in the original than could bg expreſſed in any 
tranſlation with appropriate ſpirit and phraſe. It was an artful in- 
Gnuation, that the Republic was dragged into the war ; but the 
ſpirit of the original was, that ſhe carried her arms, into neutral 
States, to make her claims valid againſt nations at war, In other 


words, if a neutral State would not commit aggreſſions on States at 
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war with the Republic, or ſupply the wants of her ſoldiers, ſhe was 


to reſort to the exertion of her ſtrength, and the courage of her ci- 
tizens, to ſubjugate and plunder them. It was in this ſpirit that 
they invaded and ſeized on Egypt; and in the ſame ſpirit might 
England expect to be invaded, if, unlike the other powers of Eu- 
rope, which, unfortunately for them, ſurround the Republic, we 
were not ſeparated by a Channel that, under God, will ever be im- 
paſſable. The words in the note which appeared to him ſo inſi- 
dious and ominous were, Aſaillie de tout Part, la Republique a du 
portez par tout les Efforts de ſa Defenſrve. His Lordſhip having 
expatiated on theſe different topics with great ability, and enforced 
his arguments with uncommon clcarnefſs and energy, proceeded to 
an inveſtigation of the degree of credit to which the perſonal charac- 
ter of Bonaparte could be conſidered as juſtly entitled. 

„Let us now, my Lords, examine the proofs, the recorded evi- 
dences, of which we are in poſſeſſion, and which will enable us to 
form a correct opinion of the perſonal good faith of the Firſt Conſul. 
We ſhall not be deſtitute of ſufficient grounds for judging what de- 
gree of reliance is to be placed on his preſent promiſes and profeſ- 
ſions, from conſidering his paſt actions, if we trace General Bona- 
parte from the period when, in the third year of the Republic, he 
impoſed upon the French people, by the mouth of the cannon, that 
very Conſtitution which he has now deſtroyed by the point of the 
bayonet. In this conſideration I am certainly ſpared a great deal 
of detail by the previous ſtatements which I have given to your 
Lordſhips of the acts of the French General himſelf, or of thoſe 
immediately executed under his command. If a treaty was con- 
cluded and broken with Sardinia,'it was concluded and broken by 
Bonaparte—if peace was entered into and violated with Tuſcany, it 
was entered into and violated by Bonaparte—if armiſtices were ra- 
tified and annulled with Modena, and the other petty States of Italy, 
they were ratified and annulled by Bonaparte—if Venice 'was firſt 
drawn into the war, and afterwards forced to conclude a treaty of 
peace, that antient Republic was drawn into it and compelled to 
conclude peace by Bonaparte, that he might with more eaſe over- 
throw her Conſtitution, and annihilate the political ſyſtem by which 
ſhe had been enabled to exiſt with glory and ſecurity for ages—if 
the Government of Rome was terrified into terms of negotiation, 
and forced to conclude the treaty of Tolentino, that Government 
was alſo ſubverted by Bonaparte—if Genoa was reduced to the 
ſame humiliating ſituation, her wealth and her independence were 
facrificed to the will of Bonaparte—if Switzerland was induced to 
ſurrender- up her rights and libertics by the deluſive offers of peace 
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and alliance, ſhe was deprived of them by Bonaparte; for his am- 


bitious and perfidious deſigns were carried into execution in that 


country by General Brune, the ſame Commander whom the Firſt 
Conſul has ſelected to head the army diſpatched to reduce the inha- 
bitants of La Vendee. Even the affiliated Republics were equally 
the victims of his deſtructive perfidy, The Conſtitution of the 
Cifalpine Republic, which was the work of Bonaparte, was over- 
thrown by the hands of his General, Berthier. But this is not all, 
my Lords; let us now paſs from the Continent of Europe, and try 
if the ſubſequent conduct of the Firſt Conſul can furniſh any grounds 
more ſatisfactory to give us a favourable opinion of his ſincerity. 
When he arrived at Malta, he held the ſame ſpecious promiſes of 
good faith, by which he had ſo frequently ſucceeded in betraying 
States and Governments ; but he treated that iſland as a conquered 
country, and deſpoiled it of every thing that was valuable. I now 
come to his proceedings in Egypt. It would be very unneceſſary 
for me to detain your Lordſhips by details with which you are al- 
ready too well acquainted ; but I cannot avoid calling your atten- 
tion to that part of his conduct which is diplomatic. I ſhall, of 
courſe, paſs over his deceitful profeſſions, his rapacities, and the 
cruel matiacres which were perpetrated by his troops, and by his 
immediate orders. He ſolemnly declared to the Porte, that he had 
no intention to take poſſeſſion of Egypt; he, declared to his own 
Generals, that his object was to take poſſeſſion of that country ; 
and he aſſured the peoplg, of Egypt that he had taken poſſeſſion of it 
with the conſent of the Porte. What can we think of his blaſphe- 
mies, his hypoeriſies, his repeated acts of perfidy, lis multiplied vio- 
lations of all religious and moral ties? Did he not declare, in the 
moſt unqualified terms, that the French were true Muſſulmen? Is it 
in that country that he has laid the foundation for us to reſt with ſccu- 
rity upon the good faith and fincerity which he now profeſſes? 
Having, therefore, ſuch baſes for us to form a correct opinion of 
his policy, can it be thought inconſiſtent to believe that he has no 
intention of fulfilling his engagements? Can we fo ſoon forget 
his delicate apprehenſions with reſpect to the lives of his remaining 
ſoldiers after his flight, and his directions to General Kleber to pro- 
poſe preliminaries of peace to the Porte; to enter into a treaty of peace, 


and to defer the execution of the articles * ** You may (ſays he, in lis 


official letter) ſign a treaty to evacuate Egypt; but do not exccutc 
the articles, as you may obſerve with great plauſibility, that it moſt 
be ſent home, in order to be ſubmitted to the inſpection and ratifi- 

cation of the DireQory.”— Thus, my Lords, we are in complete 

poſſeſſion of his ſyſtem of politics, a ſyſtem as fraudulent, perfidious, 
- 2 * 
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and deſtructive, as ever was practiſed, to the diſgrace and miſery of 
human nature, Thus are we provided with unqueſtionable pledges 
of his future integrity. In the correſpondence which appears upon 
your table, his motives are open and undiſguiſed; and there is not 
the leaſt neceſſity for having recourſe to conjecture to aſcertain that 
he has a double object in his communication. The one is to amuſe. 
Great Britain, and the other to induce her to give offence to her al- 
lies. I hope I ſhall not be accuſed of entertaining any unfounded 
jealouſy of ſuch a man, who, having done nothing to redeem his 
good faith, ſo often violated, but the overturning the Government of 
his country by the terror of military deſpotiſm, now comes forward 
with propoſals of pacification. When we are fully ſatisfied with 
the ſhare which he has had in previous aggreſſions and depredations, 
can we be too flow in giving him credit for profeſſions of fincerity ? 
Will any ſecurity be found in his perſonal affurances ? If his in- 
tereſt be deeply concerned, I grant, indeed, that he may be fincere : 
but let us for a moment examine this queſtion. I have heard it re- 
ported as a matter of opinion, that it is the peculiar intereſt of the 
Firſt Conſul to make peace, and that we conſequently were bound 
to turn that eonſidera: ion to our own advantage, and meet the over- 
ture which has been made to us. It is hardly neceſſary for me to 
remark, that in this important buſineſs there are three diſtinct ſteps to 
which our attention ſhould naturally be directed: Firſt, the opening 
of negotiation ; ſecondly, the concluding a treaty of peace; and, 
thirdly, the obſerving of the conditions of peace. We ſhould be 
clearly convinced that negotiation will lead to peace. I am un- 
doubtedly convinced, that it may be the intereſt of General Bona- 
parte to conſolidate his power; but it cannot be forgotten, that 
whenever any acts of atrocity were to be accompliſhed by the 
French, they have been uſually effected by a ſuſpenſion of arms. 
The propoſed negotiation would relieve France from the preſent 
preſſure of numerous and alarming difficulties, and could not re- 
lieve England from any. The ports of France, which are now 
blockaded by our fleets and cruizers, would be thrown, open for the 
purpoſe of introducing naval ſtores, and a variety of ufeful and ne- 
ceſſary articles, of which the country is in want: fleets too would 
be ſent to bring back the troops which are now deprived of all in- 
tercourſe with the Republic, and which might then be employed in 
augmenting the numbers of the French armies. To us a ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms could not be productive of any benefit whatever. Are 
Our ports blocked up? Is our commerce interrupted? And it 
will alſo be confidered, that there would, in that caſe, be no more 


| ſeeurity for the maintainance of fuch a ſuſpenſion than other powers 
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have formerly experienced in ſimilar inſtances. There is not a 
merchant in the country that would ſend a ſhip to ſea without con- 
voy, on ſuch an account. So far I have no ebjeRion to agree, that 
it would be the intereſt of Bonaparte to enter into a negotiation ; for 
he would derive from it conſiderable advantages to the commerce, 
trade, and manufaQures of the Republic, whilſt this country would 
be left merely in its preſent ſituation with reſpect to any benefit. He 
would alſo enjoy the ſatisfaction and triumph of lowering the tone 
and the character of a people who have hitherto proved the great 
and effectual barrier againſt the encroachments of Republican policy, 
and infuſe into our allies, and the other powers, a diſtruſt of our reſo- 
lution and integrity. He would, I entertain no doubt, be inclined 
to open ſuch a negotiation as that which he directed General Kleber 
to open with the Ottoman Porte ; but the concluſion of peace would 
be ſuitable to the views by which the overtures have been dicted. 
An important conſideration occurs to me, and it will, I am confi- 
dent, have the weight to which it is entitled in your Lordſhips' 
minds. Is Bonaparte now prepared to ſign a general peace? Is 
his power ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, and the ſtability of his Govern- 
ment ſo fixed, as to enable him to carry through a treaty, of that 
nature? If he be not prepared, it follows that he cannot be ſincere 
in his offers. On what ground does his power reſt in France ? He 
indeed announces © that he is called by the wiſhes of the French people 
to fill the firſt magiſtracy of the Republic ;" and this information he 
thinks proper to communicate, before it was thought poſſible to 
learn whether the French people were fo ſervile, ſo degraded, as to 
accept as a gift the Conſtitution which he was forcing on them at 
the point of the bayonet. He has, it is true, ſucceeded in eftabliſh- 
ing a military deſpotiſm, and every adt of his Government is ſup- 
ported by an armed force. For can there exiſt a difference of opi- 
nion with reſpect to the character of his power, when we learn that 
an army of ſixty thouſand men is neceſſary to preſerve tranquillity in 
the interior of France ? You cannot, my Lords, forget, that in tur- 
bulent Republics it has ever been an axiom to preſerve tranquillity by 
conſtant action; and that axiom has uniformly been the ſtandard by 
which the ſyſtem of the political Rulers of France has been regulated. 
Such is the impulſe that aQuates the preſent Government of France ; 


ſuch was the grand and leading motive by which Briſſot was in- 


fluenced, and ſuch was the cauſe of the military operations purſued 
in the time of Robeſpierre. That the ſame ſyſtem prevails at this 
moment in France, there cannot exiſt a doubt; for if Jacobin prin- 
eiples are adopted at home—if Jacobin doctrines are ſtill main- 


tied at h>me—the principle of engaging the nation in a ſtate of 
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continual warfare muſt alſo be ſtrictly adhered to. I have now, 
my Lords, but little more to trouble you with, If Bonaparte had. 
really ſne wn a particular deſire for a general peace, the offer would 
be leſs an object of ſuſpicion. He fays, that he has given many - 
proofs of his eagerneſs to put an end to the war, and of his diſpoſi- 
tion to maintain the rigid obſervance of all treaties concluded ; and 
he alſo obſerves, that this is the ſecond proof of his deſire to effec- 
tuate a general pacification. For my part, I am at a loſs to find 
any proof of his having entertained ſuch a defire. Does he allude 
to the treaty of Campo- Formio? If he does, we certainly are not 
in poſſeſſion of a ſingle fact to corroborate his aſſertion. We, on 
the contrary, learn, that his ſentiments were then in direct oppoſition. 
to a general peace, and were particularly hoſtile to this country. 
When official intelligence of that tranſaction was ſent by him to 
the Directory, Mange, ſpeaking in his name, and delivering his act, 
his acknowledged inſtrument and his confidential agent, declared, 
that the French Republic and England could not exiſt together. So 
that if he even were allowed to have an evident intereſt in promoting 
peace, would you not be perfectly juſtified in pauſing and refled ing on 
what degree of faith ſhould be given to the intereſt and power of 
ſuch an individual? You were lately told by the preſent Govern- 
ment of France, that there exiſted no ſecurity, no guarantee, for the 
preſervation of peace in the Republic, from 1793 to November 
1799; a juſt remark, and one which utterly confounds all the aſ- 
ſertions, all the arguments, all the obſervations made here, that no 
change of men in power could affect the execution and permanence 
of a treaty. Yet ſuch was the language uſed in ſupport of the ne- 
gotiation which was carried on at Liſle. Your Lordſhips muſt 
perceive how much you hazard, by hazarding all on the faith, on the 
power, and on the life of Bonaparte. If the laſt ſecurity fail you, 
what remains behind? Will you place your reliance upon the 
unanimity of the French people in accepting the new Conſtitution ? 
Will you reſt your dependence on the hopes of its permanence? 
But you are alſo deſtitute of every hope fret the change which has 
recently taken place in the perſons employed in the different depart- 
ments of the public ſervice. Men of the blackeſt characters have 
been appointed to ſituations of the greateſt truſt ; perſons infamous 
by the profeſſion of the moſt licentious -wincigles of anarchy have 
been raiſed to places of confidence and power; and thofe who were 
Judges in the ſanguinary tribunals of Robeſpierre are now exalted to 
a diſtinguithed rank in thè Republic. ' I am only defirous to call 
your attention to two principles : whether you are of opinion, that 
while the ſyſtem of Goveramgnt in France (which you have repro- 
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bated) till prevailed, there were any hopes but in proſecution of hoſ. 
tilittes? and whether any event has happened fince November, to 
induce your Lordſhips to alter that opinion? I have now merely 
to notice what has been advanced here, and repeated, that we are 
determined to reſtore Monarchy in France, and to engage in eternal 
war ſooner than relinquiſh that object. I have ſtated this aſſertion, 
which has been often made, though it has been as often publicly and 
ſolemnly diſchimed. It has been diſelaimed after the capture of 
Toulon, in a variety of inſtances, down to the preſent moment, and 
the ſlighteſt alteration has not taken place in the language of Go- 
vernment. I do not pretend to deny, that we confidered the re- 
eſtabliſhment of Monarchy as the beſt, the ſureſt, and the ſpeedieſt 
means of reſtoring peace; but it has never been maintained, that 
it was the only means of effecting that defirable end. We merely 
wiſhed for a Government that was capable of preſerving the cuſto- 
mary relations of peace and amity ; nor would His Majeſty heli- 
tate to treat with a Republic, a Monarchy, or any non-deſcript form 
of Government ; and conſequently the reſtoration of Monarchy was 
never made the fine qua non of negotiation. If I am aſked, what 
circumſtances I may be induced to think proper ſecurity for the ob- 
ſervance of articles of treaty to be obtained in France, I can only an- 
ſwer, that my judgment is to be regulated by future events. It 
would be dithoneſt to commence any negotiation that was not in 
every coniſtent reſpect Hkely to terminate in peace. It would be 
unwiſe, it would be fruitleſs. If, in 1 795, when France, with her 
numerous and triumphant armies, threatened all Europe; when ſhe 
found conſiderable refources in the ſpoils and plunder of Italy and 
Holland, and menaced this country with a formidable invaſion ; if, 
when ſhe declared that nothing would content her unbounded am- 
bition and inveterate animoſity but our complete ruin; if, in ſuch 
a fitvation, pregnant with imminent danger, the ſpirit and firmneſs 
of this Houſe led them to meet the approaching yeril with undaunted 
fortitude, and enabled us, under the protection of Divine Providence, 
to tranſmit to our deſcendants the bleſſings of national independ- 
ence, of religion, morality, and focial happineſs ; has any event oe- 
curred fince, to make us doubt the juſtice of our cauſe, and the iſſue 
of the conteſt ? If the ſame ſpirit continues which then actuated 
our deciſions, J aſk, are our means leſs than they were? Let us 


direct our views to our own ſtrength and reſources, and to the tri- 


umphant ſuccefles of our allies. Our objeQ is declared, and will 
be effected; we earneſtly deſire a ſafe and honourable peace. If, 
then, our means are not inferior to what they have been; if the 
fitaation of our allies is improved; if that of the enemy is impaired 
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and conſiderably weakened, we have greater grounds of confidence, 
and we approach nearer to the attainment of our wiſhes. I have 
now, my Lords, ſtated every obſervation which occurred to me as 
connected with the important ſubjea to which your attention is di- 
rected ; and if you abandon the manly and energetic conduct which 
has hitherto diſtinguiſhed your proceedings, you deſcend from a 
ſtation which you have filled with ſo much honour to yourſelves 
and advantage to your country. Upon theſe grounds I move the 
following humble Addreſs : “ That an humble Addreſs be pre- 
ſented to His Majeſty, thanking him for his gracious Meſſage, and 
expreſſing the concurrence of this Houſe in the ſentiments which it 
contains. 


[The ADDRESS, as uſual, was little mere than an echo «of the 
MesSAGE.] 

The Duke of BEDFORD roſe to give his decided negative to 
the addreſs. Had he (he ſaid) only to follow the arguments of the 
noble Secretary of State, he ſhould take up but a very little portion 
of the time of their Lordſhips ; but he conceived he had a higher 
taſk impoſed upon him, which was that of diſeuſſing the principles 
of the war, and the baſis upon which negotiation was to be founded. 
Unleſs he conſidered the ſubject in theſe points of view, the mere 
arguments advanced by the noble Secretary were eaſy to be replied 
to. He felt that he was one of thoſe individuals whoſe opinions the 
noble Sceretary had deſpaired of altering. To defend thoſe 
opinions upon the preſent occaſion, would be taking up their 
Lordſhips' time in a manner inconſiſtent with the reſpect he owed 
them. What he meant to cndcavour, was to impreſs the Houſe 
with the real ſituation of the country, and with the certainty of the 
continuance of the ruinous conteſt in which it was engaged, if their 
Lordſhips perſiſted in repoſing confidence in His Majeſiy's preſent 
Miniſters. The noble Sccretary had, in the courſe of his ſpeech 
this night, attempted to defend the conduct of His Majeſty's Miniſ- 
ters in refuſing to accede to overtures of peace, from the impoſſibi- 
lity of any Government that France had had fince the Revolution 
affording a ſufficient guarantee for the ſucceſs of any negotiations that 
might be entered into. All the objections now advanced to pre- 
clude negotiation, might have been urged when the negotiations were 
opened at Liſte. The conduct of the French Government prior to 
that period, had been amply ſufficient for the manifeſtation of the 
principles by which they were aQuated ; and though His Majeſty's 
Miniſters knew their principles then, and at the preſent moment, to 
be preciſely the ſame, and, knowing what thoſe principles were, had 
{ent an Ambaſſador to treat for peace, yet they now told the Houſe: 
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that" the pritieiples of the French Government were ſuch, that this 
untry ought not to treat with them. The noble Secretary had 
alloded to a particular paper, in which it was ſaid the French fill 
dferided their conduct in commencing and carrying on the war. 
10 himſelf, he was far from wiſhing to defend their conduct; he 

ould as foon take upon him to defend the conduct of ſome of thoſe 
powets who were now our allies, or the conduct of this country when 
it firſt eſtabliſhed itſelf in India: the details in either inſtance 
would be equally diſguſting to the feelings of humanity. The 
ſecond anſwer of the French Government had been urged as an 


avowal of principles which formed the baſis of the Revolution, 


Was the paper tranſmitted by the Miniſters of this country of ſo 
conciliatory a nature as not to call upon the French Government to 
defend the conduct of the nation at large in purſuing the war? Had 
their Lordſhips read that paper? Did it not tell France, that if it 
would 2gain revolutionize itſelf, again change its form of Govern- 
ment, and reſtore its antient line of Princes, this country would 
treat with her? Was this the conciliatory paper which it was a 
crime in the French to anſwer as they had done? The noble Se- 
crefary ſeemed to think it extraordinary that the French ſhould ſay 
they were not the aggreſſors; and he had endeavoured to ſhew, not 


only that they were fo, but that they had acted infamouſly and atro- | 


cioufly. Was this language that ought to have been uſed? Had 
the French made uſe of any language of fo provoking a nature? 


tie ſtyle of their Government had been the direct contrary. Yet, 


without the leaſt neceſſity, the noble Secretary had thought proper 
to Mad them with every degrading and inſulting epithet. Did the 
nobla Secretary recolle& what had been his own conduct when he 
_—_— a diſpoſition on the part of the French agent Lacroix to 
infult this nation? Unmindful of his own feelings upon that ocr 
caljon, he had now, upon the very firſt outſet of an attempt at nego- 
tiation, thought proper to inſult them. That they ſhould be anx- 
ious to defend themſelves, was not to be wondered at. It was not a 
queſtion for this Houſe or for this country at preſent to decide, who were 
the aggreſſors, England or France? that was a queſtion to be referred 
to poſterity ; it was conſequently perfectly natural for either country 
to with. to throw the burden of the imputation off its own ſhoulders, 
and avoid, not only the execration of the preſent age, but the curſe 


of poſterity, and the ſtigma of being doomed to everlaſting infamy. 


e Hoble' Secretary had anticipated and replied to'the charge, that 
the at was to be continued with France till the reſtotation of Mo- 
rarbfiy.” Notwithſtanding the anſwer that had been given to fuch 2 
Halte, bel maidtaned tliat it exiſted in full forte ;* fox, the noble 
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Secretary had ſtated, . that every-phange.the Government gl France 
had undergone had violated hat had, gone before; con fequentiy 
the inference meant to be drawn, was, that Royalty was the only 
one which could be relied upon, as affording any certain proſpect of 
ſtability. Thus it was clear, that the wild ſcheme of reſtoring the 
French Monarchy was the fine qua non, if not of peace, argleaſt of 
negotiation. What hopes there were of ſuch an event ever taking 
place by the exertions of this country, he would leave to their Lord; 
ſhips to determine; but of this fact he was certain, that in propor- 
tion as this country oppreſſed France, in the ſame proportion did 
its Government become violent; our attempts to -deſtroy Jacobi- 
niſm had promoted it; and if we perſevered, it was likely to be 
fill. farther eſtabliſhed. When a country was kept in a ſtate of 
warfare, it was always able to adopt and carry on more violent mea- 
ſures than in times of peace. There was no neceſſity for recurring 
to France for an example of this truth ; lock to the hiſtory of this 
country, and to our. own ſtatute books, tune proofs enough were to 
de ſound. If the reſtoration of Monarchy were not the object, 

what was it? Were Miniſters contending for a more favourable 
opportunity of entering upon negotiation? How, if that was the caſe, 
vas a more favourable opportunity to be attained? Was it by 
railing at Bonaparte? He could not in terms ſufficiently ſtrong 
cenſure that littleneſs of mind which prompted His Majeſty” s Miniſ- 
ters to attack the character of Bonaparte, with a view to ruin him in 
the eſtimation of the French nation; as if, by ſo doing, they would 
be able to negotiate with more effect, or gain a fairer proſpe& of 
peace, There was ſomething contemptible in the manner of pub- 
liſhing what was called the intercepted correſponcence of the enemy; 
the Miniſters that were reduced to ſuch paltry ſhifts reflected more 
diſgrace upon themſelves than upon the writers of the letters. If 
His Majeſty's Miniſters were really contending for a more favour- 
able opportunity of negotiating, and making peace, it became the 
Houſe to conſider what proſpect the country had of ſuch a change 
of circumſtances. Did we depend upon our allies? Was there 
any one of our allies who had not ſhewn, in the courſe of the pre- 
ſent war, that he would make a ſeparate peace, if he could obtain 
ſuch a one as was favourable to his views? Had not Auftria 
ſhewn that ſhe had been actuated by views of aggrandizement ? Did 
Miniſters themſelves place complete and implicit reliance in its 
treaties with Ruſſia? Had they no reaſon to think that Ruſſia 
would fly off from her engagements, if ſhe could do ſo with adyan- 
tage to herſelf? Theſe were points which he did not deſire to have 
diſcuſſed now ; but he would advert to the probable dagen eqtere 
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tained of a more favourable opportunity to negotiate, from the in. 
*ternal ſituation of this country itſelf. He feared that he was ſpeak. 
ing too truly when he aſſerted, that this country was not at the pre- 
ſent moment in à ſtate of the moſt perfect tranquillity. Had their 
- Eprdſhips conſidered it with relation to its finances had they con- 


Fiered that the old ſyſtem of finance was incapable of being longer 


applied to the operations of Government that it had been aban- 
doned, and a new one introduced - that that new ſyſtem had, after a 


trial of near two years, been found defedive, and that it was neeeſ- 


ſary that ſome other, more violent in its nature, ſhould be reſorted to, 
In order-to enable Miniſters to carry on the war ; and the more 
particularly fo as the war was carried on in conjunction with powers 
who would not bring their men into the field for nothing ? 

= Their Lordſhips had been taught to believe that this country was 


able to ſtarve the French: now let them conſider our own internal 


ſituation, and they would find it alarming in an extreme degree. If 


they repaired to the fields or the woods, they would every where dil. 


cover the traces of thoſe miſerable wretches, whoſe poverty left them 
no other reſource but depredation. If they contemplated the vil- 
lages, they would hear nought but the plaintive and unavailing eries 
of children calling for that food which their parents had not to give 
them. If any of their Lordſhips had been called upon to exerciſe 
funQions of a magiſterial nature, they muſt have had frequent op- 
portunities of ſecing inſtances of ſtrong and healthy countrymen ap- 
pealing from pariſh officers, who had denied them aſſiſtance on the 
ground of their ability to work. True, they had ability to work; 

but where could they procure it? Left without employment, their 
ears were aſſailed by the clamours of their diſtrefled families pining 
at their miſerable homes in wretchedneſs and poverty. Such, till 
very lately, had been the general ſtate of the country. Happily 
within theſe few weeks it had been conſiderably changed, by the 
beneficence of individuals. But the neceſſity of affording ſuch 
aſſiſtanee to the laborious part of the community, was a proof fof the 
weakneſs of the country. He did not like to fee the majority de- 
pend upon the charitable aſſiſtance of the few. —W hat other 
proſpeAs had we of conqueſt? Not more than fix months ago it 


had been thought neceſſary to reſort to ſtrong meaſures to recruit 


our army. The fundamental principles upon which the effective 


' force of the kingdom was conſtituted had been violated, for the pur- 
- Poſe of conducting us to vidtory. That army, which had left the 


ſhores of this country with an aſſuranee of ſucceſs, and whoſe march 
ſeemed more like a triumph, than an expedition the event "of which 
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its retreat from the enemy's territory with diſgraee.— Such were the 
means we had of obtaining a more favourable opportunity to nega- 
tiate» Would their Lord(hips ſuffer Miniſters till to perſiſt ? Did 
they mean to allow them to give the country another Sceret Expæ- 
dition, to drain it of its proviſions, in order to fill the magazines 
of the enemy, and again to diſgrace the Britiſh character? Sure 
before they were ſuffered to proceed, there ought to be ſome rational 
hope of ſucceſs. The queſtion was, Whether the preſent was a fa- 
vourable opportunity for peace? He maintained, it was; cettainly 
it was as favourable as when negotiations were opened at Liſle. At 
that time it was the voice of the People that made Miniſters en- 
deavour to obtain peace ;—let the voice, of the People call.for« it 
now, and they would have-it. It was made an argument, that the 
preſent Government of France had not been tried-a ſufficĩient timo, 
and that the diſpoſition of Bonaparte was averſe. to peace. It was a 
diſcovery made by His Majeſty's Miniſters; that the views and; in- 
tereſts of Bonaparte were hoſtile to negotiations of a pacifie tendency, 
To diſprove this, the noble Duke referred to the letter of Bona- 
parte, and his Miniſter Talleyrand, and contended, that, from their 
contents, it was evident that peace was not only the obje of Bona- 
parte's perſonal wiſh and defire, but that he had ſtated his perſonal 
diſpoſition merely as an additional argument to the general wiſh-of 
the nation. The letters, in his mind, proved a coincidence of dif- 
polition between the nation and the individual who governed it. 
Peace was the manifeſt wiſh of all France ; there was not a general 
who addreſſed his army, but ſtated that the grand object for which 
they fought was peace. Even when a perſon in the tribunate had 
expreſſed an opinion which ſeemed to favour a continuance of the 
war, he was obliged to explain it away, ſo adverſe was it to the gene- 
ral feeling and diſpoſition of the people. His Grace admitted, that 
there might be occaſions when it might be neceffary to decline ne- 
gotiation; but no ſuch occaſion preſented itſelf at the preſent mo- 
ment. He referred to former declarations of the noble Secretary, 
wherein he had ſtated, that His Majeſty would never ſuffer the ene- 
mies of the country to poſſeſs that advantage which they neceffarily | 
muſt derive from his refuſal to diſcuſs their overtures for peace. In 
fa, every thing the noble Secretary had advanced as reaſons for en- 
tering into the former negotiation, was at variance with what he had 
ſaid to-night, It had, in the note to Barthelemy, been affertec 

that England would always be willing to treat when its enemies 
ſhould ſhew a diſpoſition to that effect if this affertion was not a 
mockery, why did it not treat now? France had ſhewn a pacific 
diſpoſition, and the only way to aſcertain whether ſhe was ſincere, 
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ad whether Bonaparte was willing to do thoſe acts by which he 

d gvarantee the ſecurity of this country, was to enter into a ne- 
gotiation. To determine to perfiſt in the war after the conceſſions 
on the part of the French Government, was neither open, manly, 
nor characteriſtie of the Britiſn nation. He next referred to the 
report of Boulay de la Meurthe, relative to the government and 
fituation of France and its Rulers for the laſt ſeven years, and ad. 
mitted, that what was ſaid by Boulay de la Meurthe was the ſame as 
© proceeding from Bonaparte : but his report was no more to be uſed 
by thepeopleof this country as an argument againſt the lately aboliſh. 
ed Conſtitution of France, than a report of any violent Jacobin upon 
the antient Government of Louis XVI. He referred alſo to the 
report of Mongę upon preſenting the treaty. of Campo Formio to 
the Directory; and maintained, that his declaration in that report 
was far from being complete. evidence; that it was the general 
opinion of the French nation that England and France could not 
exiſt together. With regard to the character of Bonaparte, he did 
not ſee any uſe that could be drawn from going into it. He, like 
all ſtateſmen, no doubt, wiſhed to make a peace advantageous to 
himſelf, and the nation over which he preſided. Like all other 
ſtateſmen, his: motives in wiſhing to make a peace were not influ- 
enced by humanity ; it was to be ſuppoſed that he, would not make 
any peace, but ſuch a one as would ſatisfy the French nation. He 


believed him ſineere, becauſe. France wiſhed for peace, and peace manif 
alone could conſolidate his power. The events of war were un- . "tories, 
certain; and whenever, a leader failed, and was deſerted by for- - habit? 
tune, the people deſerted him likewiſe. If Bonaparte ſhould expe- -- widon 
rience reverſes, he would, no doubt, be deftroyed, and ſame other deavo 
idol. ſubſtituted. It was for their Lordſhips to conſider, whether their t 
they would continue the war for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing ſome emine 
- other. perſon in the room of Bonaparte. As to the abuſe which correc 
Miniſters had thrown upon the character of that man, he felt no both r 
concern- upon the fabject; for he entertained no doubt that they cut of 
- would retract all they had ſaid; if it ſhould be neceſſary to do fo, produ 
had abuſed every ruling power in France; but whenever : woulc 
they had been driven by the general voice of the people to nego- dſpof 
tiate, their former ill language had never been any impediment. that d 
Miniſters had tried negotiation, and had failed; and becauſe they ' ſtrain 
Nr it was to be a reaſon why they ſhould not perſevere. dreſſe 
1-Letithe- people tell them to make peace, and they would make it. lege, 


Without che voice of the pcople they never would: for they were vwas t 
« 5fenfible, that in the calm moments of peace-the people von¹d in- them 
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and treaſure. "They would find, that they had obtained nothing 0 
juſtify ſuch expenditure and heavy calamities as war had produced. 
Such would be their reflections; and Miniſters, knowing this, 
wiſhed to procraſti nate the war. In ſhort, no negotiation could be 
entered upon with good grounds of ſucceſs, as long as the preſent 
Miniſters held their places by the continuance of the war. Nothing 
but the courage and magnanimity of the people themſelves could 
relieve the country. He conſidered the preſent queſtion as one 
which was big with the criſis, not only of England, but of exiſting 
man, and ſucceeding generations; nothing but this. conſideration 


could have induced him to have - impoſed. on their Lordſhips the 


tireſome duty of liſtening, and himſelf, the irkſome taſk. of ad- 
dreſſing them; for irkſome it was to contend, without the ſlighteſt 
probability of effect, againſt the views of Miniſters, and, he was 
ſorry to add, the feelings of his country; but it was incumbent on 
him, as he deemed this a new war, undertaken without a probability 
of ſucceſs, and without the means of obtaining it, to warn their 
Lordſhips of the impending evils that threatened the country; to 
imploxe tzem, by the love, they, bore their country, to pauſe ere they 
conſented to plunge it into eternal war, and throw away the ſcab- 
bard; Eternal war it muſt be if they fought till they conquered 
France; there was not the ſlighteſt probability of ſucceeding, If 
France and England were to be eternal rivals, let that rivalſhip be 
manifeſted by other means; inſtead of deſolating each other's terri- 


- tories, and carrying havock and devaſtation into every part of the 
- habitable world, adding hourly to the ſad number of diſeonſolate 
- widows and weeping orphans, let the two countries reciprocally en- 
* deavour to eaſe the people from the burdens of war; let them turn 
their thoughts to agriculture and commerce; let this country, be pre- 
eminent, or vie with France only in the arts of peace. Let each 


correct the errors of the other. Such a conteſt would be worthy of 


both nations. Should we be victorious, we might then exult with- 
cout offente to God or man. If by his exertions he could hope to 


produce that ſtate of peace and happineſs which he had deſeribed, he 


would willingly toil night and day; but he beheld no change in the 


Gfpofition of the Houſe. The people too, he feared, ſupported 


that diſpoſition; were it not ſo, much as their liberties were re- 
' ſtrained, they yet might have ſpoken out; they might have ad- 
dreſſed their King: they had not availed themſelves of that privi- 
lege, conſequently he could not but ſuppoſe them ſatisfied. If ſuch; 


was the caſe, the more reſponſibility attached upon Miniſters. Let. 


them be careful that they did not abuſe the people's confidence z; 
for as their confidence was great, ſo was Miniſters' teſponſibility, . 
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The people were bending under the accomulated weight of taxes, 
and it was for their rulers to take care they did not ſink. A con- 
unuance of that oppreſſion which they had endured, would either 
make them torpid ſlaves, or prepare them for revolution. If the 
people were driven to deſpair by griping tax-gatherers, like France 
they would look up to themſelves, and redreſs their own grievances, 
He truſted that the Miniſters of this country would beware; —the 
recent example of France was befote their eyes, and ought to be 
ever deeply engraved on their minds; Such, the noble Duke aid, 
were the reaſons that had impelled him to deliver his ſoritiments 
If he failed in ſtemming the tortent, and checking that ſyſtem 
which involved the* people's liberties, and threateried to plunge the 
cotintry in all the horrors of a devaſtative revolution, he ſhould in 
futurs refrain from troubling the Houſe. 'Trembling for England, 
he muſt then, in retifement, efideavour. to diſpenſe that happinefs to 
a few, which he Mould have been happy in procuring” for the 
country” at large. He'Would now'only obſer ve, that the Houſe could 
not regard the addrefs propoſed by Miniſters as containing the ſenti- 
ments ; of their Sovereign, but their own; and as ſuch they ſhould 
freely and rigorouſly Giſcuſs and examine it. It was his intention 
to propoſe another addreſs in its ſtead, which he ſhould now ſubmit 
to their Lordſhips? conſideration. The noble Duke then ſat down, 
apparently much exhauſted ; and Lord Holland roſe, en read the 
propoſed"counter-addrefs, as follows: | 

That an addreſs be preſented to His Majeſty ; 

To return our moſt humble thanks for his condeſcenſion and 
goodneſs, in having been graciouſſy pleaſed to communicate to us the 
correſpondence between the Miniſter of Foreign Affairs in France 
and His Majeſty's principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; 
and moſt'humbly to 'repteſetit ts His Majeſty, that, on the 8th of 
Decerhber, 1795,” His Ma eſty was graciouſly pleaſed to acquaint 
tis Noufe, tiiat he Had ben indaced, by the order of things in 
France, to meet any difpolicibiy fot Hiegotiation. on the part of the 
enemff wich an karneſt 0 
1 N 21 en 9), 4 
„ That, in purfunnde of his diſpoſition, His Majeſty direaed | 
am dvenare-to ve made in his name, by his Wide in W | 
in the ofthe year 1796 46 Une . 
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beſt calculated to re- eſtabliſh general tranquillity, on conditions juſt 
honourable, and. permanent. 

« That His Majeſty has ſince entered. into two negotiations for 
peace with the French Republic at Paris, in the Autumn of, the 
year 1796, and at Lifle in the Summer of the following year 
I 

That His Majeſty has repeatedly and ſolemnly declared, thay - 

the rupture of both thoſe: negotiations was ſolely to be aſcribed to the 
determination ꝓf the French Government to reject all means of 
peace, and to purſue, at all hazards, their hoſtile deſigns againſt the 
proſperity and ſafety of theſe kingdoms. 

That, on the failure of the negotiation at Paris, His Majcſty, 
in a manifeſto, dated the 27th of December, £796, was graciouſly 
pleaſed to renew, in the face of all Europe, the ſolemn declara- 
tion, that, whenever his enemies ſhould be diſpoſed to enter on the 
work of general pacification in a ſpirit of conciliation and equity, 
nothing ſhould be wanting on his part to contribute to the accom- 
pliſhment of that great object.“ 

« That on the rupture of the ſubſequent negotiations at Liſle, 
His Majeſty had again declared in a manifeſto, dated October 28, 
1797, that he looked with anxious expeQation to the moment 
when the Government of France ſhould ſhew a diſpoſition and ſpiric 
at all correſponding to his own ;” and that he then renewed, be- 
fore all Europe, the ſolemn declaration, that he was yet realy to 
conclude peace on the ſame moderate and equitable principles and 
terms which he had before propoſed.” 

„That we, His Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjes, the. 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in Parliament aſſembled, impteſſed 
with the juſtice of theſe ſentiments, and equally anxious for the Ic - 
eſtabliſhment of tranquillity, and for the preſervation of the honour 
and dignity of His Majeſty's Crown (of which we are, by the Con 
ſtitution, the hereditary adviſers), cannot conceal, our regret at per- 
cciving that His Majeſty has been adviſed to reject the firſt over-" 
tures for a general pacifigation on the part. of. the. enemy; and we 
beg leave moſt humbly to implore His Majeſty to give directions 
for the immediate renewal (if poſſible) gf a negotiation for peace 
with the French Republic, moſt fervently beſceching | His Majeſty 49... 
recur to thoſe principles of moderation and. equity {o, ſal 1 
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The Earl or ' CAREISEE roſe, and objected to one noble Lord 
reading to the Houſe er ache n as to a matter 
hs: + i] 
Ide Duke of BEDFORD begged it might be underſtood, that 
it was mot part of his ſpeech, but an amendment to the motion. 

The Earl of bb yy ſaid, that « even that was new in their 
proceedinps. CITI 1 | 

The Duke of BEDFORD replied; dt Ales exhauſted, he had 
differed little from what the noble Secretary of State had done before 
him, by giving his motion to the clerk to read. 

The Earl of CARLISLE ſaid, any farther remarks from: him 
would be painful to his feelings ; and called upon the Lord Chan- 
eellor to adjuſt a- matter in which he wiſhed the dignity of the 
Houſe ſhould be preſerved, and the indelicate taſk of it taken 
from him. 

'The LORD CHANCELLOR assisted that it was no 
part of his Grace's ſpeech ; but obſerved, that it ſhould have been 
referred to the clerk as uſual; His Lordſhip then put the amend- 
ment propoſed by his' Grace. 

Lord BORINGDON faid, it was not his intention to enter into 
all the various topics which had been brought forward by the noble 
Duke in the courſe of the ſpeech which he had juſt delivered. He 
ſhould abſtain from doing ſo, becauſe a great deal of what he muſt 
ſay on ſome of thoſe topics had already been anticipated by the Seere- 
tary of State: other points had been brought forward by the noble 
Duke, which had already undergone, in that Houſe, at different times, 
full and ample diſcuſſion: and others which had been brought for- 
ward by him, had appeared to him to be, in a great degree, irrele- 
vant to the preſent queſtion; which was ſimply, whether or no 
they would or would not aſſure His Majeſty of their ſupport in the 
preſent conteſt, until ſuch times as it ſhould appear that, in any 
treaty to be concluded with | France, the ſecurity of his own do- 
minions and of Europe could in any manner whatever be ſufficiently 
provided for? He could not ſtate the queſtion more ſhortly than by 
thus quoting the words vſed in the afficial note, of which the ad- 
dreſs before them expreſſed their approbation. This, he ſaid, was 
the ſum and ſubſtance of the addreſs which had been propoſed; and 
it was from being thoroughly perſuaded that no token of ſuch ſecu- 
rity exiſted at the preſent moment, and that the ſafety of) the count 
would, ic a great degree, be riſked by prefent negotiavian, zhat h 
calied upon their Lordthips to ſupport the” addreſs which wes then 
beforo them. 2 TIES have 
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been'riſked by preſerit negotiation," was a matter, he ſaid, not inca- 
pable of proof. A revolution, perhaps, the mot important of any 
that even France itſelf had vet witneſſed, had lately placed upon the 
throne of power in that country — he would give him no epithets — 


certainly a moſt celebrated and extraordinary man. It was not, 
however, then his intention to enter into any conſideration of his 
perſonal character: it was ſufficient for his purpoſe if he ſtated to 
them that he was very recently arrived at the poſt he occupied; that 
it was utterly impoſſible to gueſs how long he might remain there; 
and conſequently equally impoſſible to feel any ſecurity with reſpect 
to his power of obſerving any treaty that might be concluded with him 
Did he wiſh to ſtate in ſtill ſtronger terms the degree of riſk to which 


he thought preſent negotiation would have ſubjected the country, he 


might obſerve, that in eaſe of Bonaparte's being driven from his 
preſent fituation (no impoſſible event, he believed, in the apprehen- 
fion of any one), how probable it was that he might be replaced by 
that faction, whoſe exterminatiug and undiſguiſed hatred towards 
this country —whoſe old cry of war, eternal war with England, 
would, no doubt, lead them to put an immediate end to any treaty 
which might be depending between the two countries. In this 
caſe, he had no heſitation in ſaying, that we ſhould be entirely at the 
mercy of France ; and not only that, but we ſhould have the ſhame 
and mortification of knowing that we were ſo entirely from our own 
haſte, and our own imprudence ; and that it was our own miſcon- 
duct alone which had driven us from that proud pre-eminence on 
which we at preſent ſtood, to the moſt diſgraceful ſituation in which 
any country could ſtand ; namely, that of an imploring and de- 
pending power at the foot of a Jacobin Directory, or whatever elſe 
might be the name of the dignity with which Bonaparte's ſucceffors 
might ehuſe to inveſt chemſelves. He did not traduce the country, 
when he-ſaid, that we ſhould then ſtand at the "mercy of France; 
He would not pretend to determine what might be the real diſpo- 
fitions of the firſt Conſul relative to general pacification. It was, 
however, not a little remarkable, that though, in the firſt note 
tranſmitted by the Secretary of State to France, His Majefty, with 
that loyalty and good faith ſo well becoming his own character, as 
well as that of the nation of which be was the chief, expreſsly 
ſtateck his intentions o adting omy in concert with his allies; it 


was not 4 linlerremarkable in the ſecend French note, not one - 
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whom alene His Majeſty had ſa properly declared his intention of 
acting: He argued, therefore, that even if we had acceded to the 
French propaſitions, it was highly probable. we might bave left in 
exiſtencethe Continental war: — we might have enabled France, 
in 2 gertain degree, to haye ſtrengthened and recruited her forces: 
e might baſely. have allowed her to bring her whole ſtrength 
againſt the powers now in alliance wich us: — ve might have left 
ali ve the military habitis, ſpirit, and occupations of that military na- 
tion: — and we might have put into the hands of theſe ſueceſſors of 
Bonaparte ( ſor he would not ſuppoſe Bonaparte himſelf to be a 
faithleſs obſerver oſ treaties) : we might have prepared for Bona- 
parte's ſucceſſors a power more formidable than that now enjoyed by 
Bonaparte himſelf: more formidable: than its intrinſie ſtrength; 
more formidable from the views and prineiples of thoſe who might 
be inveſted with the direction of it; but above all, more formid- 
able from the depreſſed and abject ſtate in which moſt aſſuredly it 
would, under ſueh eireumſtances, find this country. He did not 
vilify che country when ho ſtated, that ſuch, in all human probabi- 
lity, would be the ſituation in which England would: then be; for 
it was utterly impoſſible to conceive means more calculated to damp 
the ardour, and check the enterprize of our fleets ; to deſtroy the 
diſcipline and ſpirit of our armies; to enfeeble every branch of the 
Public ſervice, and to transfuſe into the public mind at large ſenti- 
ments of diſtruſt and deſpondency, than would be the haſty conclu- | 
fion of an inſecure and temporary peace, and the infraction of it 
on the part of the enemy under the circumſtances which he had 
been deſcribing ; or under the only other circumſtances by which 
ſuch infraQion could be attempted — he meant, by the rapid ſucceſ- 
fion of innumerable little inſults and provocations, each of them, 
perhaps, taken ſeparately, of no great magnitude, but when preſſed 
one upon che other, as if to ſee to what point our humiliation would 
be carried, abſolutely inſupportable: a mode of proceeding which 
their Lordſhips would well reeollect, had been repeatedly adopted 
by the different Jacobin Governments in France, with: reſpect to 
foreign countries. On theſe accqunts, he ſaid; that as there was at 
this time no mark of ſtability in the preſent Government of France, 
and conſequently no poſſible ſecurity for the obſervance of any 
treaty that might be concluded with it, he could not but think that 
it would be the height of miſconduct to rifk by preſent negotiation 
all the numerous advantages which the firmneſs and perſeverance of 
Parliament, the high ſpirit of the People, and the energy of a 
ment, had fo ſucecſsſully combined to procure us. 
He totally differed from the noble Duke in his opinion, that 5 
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character of Bonapurte did not enter into the preſent᷑ queſ- 
tion. So far from it, the riſ which was, in his mind, attached to 
preſent negotiation was greatly augmented by it. It was impoſſible 
for their Lordſhips, who had been ſuch anxious witneſſes of the 
extraordinary events which the laſt ten years had produced in Eu- 
rope, at once to diſmiſs from their recolleQion what was the cha- 
racer, and what had been the part acted in thoſe events by him, in 
whoſe perſon was now concentrated the whole Government of 
France. It would be difficult for their Lordſhips to beheve that 
power was, in this inſtance, likely to produce effects ſo oppoſite from 
thoſe which were uſually attributed to it: that it was here ſo par- 
ticularly likely to ſoften the heart of one who, beyond any other 
man, appeared indifferent to the lives of others; that it ſhould here 
eradicate every inclination to deceit, and ſubſtitute ſincerity; that 
it ſhould reſtrain ambition, and engender moderation. He was far 
from denying that ſuch an alteration might take place; but, at leaſt, 
he thought he was juſtified in entreating them in a meaſure of ſueh 


anxious moment, not to preſume upon It before-hand ; and, at leaſt, 


to have the common prudence of waiting for the teſt of experience, 
and the evidence of facts. It had been ſaid by the noble Duke, 
that Minifters, by their anſwers to France, had declared eternal 
war. He did not ſee how this propoſition could be proved. It ap- 
peared to him, that, ſhort of preſent negotiation, they could not have 
more ſtrongly expreſſed His Majefty's anxious defire for the reftora- 
tion of peace. The teft of experience, and the evidence of facts, 
could, in fair interpretation, mean nothing elſe, than that His Ma- 
jeſty feels it to be his duty to wait to ſee whether the power of the 
preſent Ruler in France ſhould be eſtabliſned, and whether, con- 
trary to preſent expectation, his uſe of it ſhall be ſuch as can induce 
His Majeſty to hope for the faithful obſervance of any treaty that 
might be concluded with him. He had ſcaree been inſtalled 4 
month at the time he was ſpeaking. So that His Majeſty's Miniſ- 
ters could fearcely have any data upon which to proceed. And ſuch 
was the nature of the Freneh Revolution, that no reference to the 
hiſtory of former times no recurrence even to thoſe extraordinary 
tranſadt ions, of which France for ſo many years had been the me- 
laneholy and ſanguinary theatre, could in any way lead to the forma- 
tion of a plauſible conjocture, much leſs to the formation of ſuch a 
reaſonable and ſolid opinion as muſt neceſſarily be adopted before 
they could honeftly proceed in a meaſure of ſuch deep and mo- 
mentous importance. Surely in waiting for the teſt of experience 
and the evidence of facts, there was nothing that bore the appear- 
anee of unwiſe or uſeleſs delay, or —— the imputation of a 
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weak. and timid; policy. In OQober 1795, upon che eſtabliſhment. 
of the Conſtitution, with the Directory and two Councils, His Ma. 


jeſty upon meeting their Lordſhips in Parliament, intimated his with 
af being able to take advantage of that eriſis (ſhould it end as he 
was led to hope), for the. purpoſe of propoſing peace. But although 
the noble Duke had ſtated, it to be in Hecember *, it was not till 
the March following that His Majeſty thought that Conſtitution ſo 
ſufficiently ſettled as to juſtify him in making propoſals of peace ; 
which it appeared he did in that month through the medium of his 
Miniſter in Switzerland. AIfMiniſters had bern more precipitate 
in acknowledgiag the preſent than they were the laſt Conſtitution, the 
noble Duke might have accuſed them of having done ſo from a love 
of tyranny, and from an anxiety to confirm and conſolidate a Con- 
ſtitution the moſt abharreut, from every principle of liberty, that ever 
was impoſed, by the lata of power, on a fubdued and injured people. 
If Government wasnjuRified in pauſing a ſhort time after the 
eſtabliſhment. of the laſt Conſtitution, at leaſt there was nothing in 
the nature of the. preſenti which: could prejudice them more in ity 
favour. . He made no mment upon peace having been propoſed 
to them on this laſt occafon2,,becauſe, betwixt- powerful and inde- 
pendent nations, that ciraumſtanee makes no difference; nor can the 
propoſing peace ever be conſidered in itſelf either as an act of hu- 
miliation, or a pledge of ſincerity. The noble Duke had ſaid, 
that notwithſtanding, the clear and ſolemn manner in which the 
Secretary of State had diſalaĩmed any ſuch idea, yet nevertheleſs the 
reſtoration of Monarchy was become the ſine gun non of peace, or, 
at jeaſt, of negotiation. | -Thoſe , accuſations againſt Miniſters had 
repeatedly been made in that Houſe at different periods of the war; 
with what, degree of correcineſs the negotiations at Paris and Liſle 
would determine. He had ever conſidered the. reſtoration of 


Monarchy in France as a means to peace, and in no way as a juſt 


and legitimate end for the eontinuance of the war. For his own 
part, he thought it highly deſirable for the tranquillity af Europe; 
though he had no ſeruple in ſaying, that it was an event of which 
he did not entertain the ſamæ @xpecutions with, perhaps, many of 
their Lordſhips. At the fame time, however, he did not think that 
the noble Duke could be borne out in his uſe of the. epithets, wild 
and frantic, Which he had applied to ſuch, an expectation; / finee 

be jus accounts from anche 2 the intelligence, that 
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Royaliſt Ohiefs were in. Paris treating upon an apparently. equal 
footing with the Government, and obtaining, by formal treaty, that 
large and populous diſtrifts mould be exompted from contributing 
either in men or money to the wants of the Nepublio qi an event 
which, he believed, had never happened during any period? of the 
var. The noble Duke hadi ſaid; that the firſt note tranſmitted: by 
the Secretary of State to France ds not one which was likely to 
induce. Bonaparte to auknoui edge the original aggreſſion of | France, 
or to diſolaim thoſe prineiples which had contributed: fo much to the 
commencement and continuante of the war. This he denied; and 
in ſupport uf his aſſertion; read paragraph from Lord Grenville's 
note. In that paragraph ĩt was ſtated, that no ad vantage could ariſe 
from negotiation until it ſhould diſtinctly appear thut the cauſes: and 
principles which originally produced the. war had ceaſed to operate. 
If Bonaparte was really fincere in his profeſſions of peace, this 
would naturally have induced him, if not to make any new profeſ- 
ſions of /principles; at leaſt to confirm thoſe wich he had already 
made on the eve of his vevolution, by his organ Boulay de la 
Meurthe. So far, however, from that having deen the caſe, M. 
Talleyrand, in his ſeeond note, is made, in a great degree, to juſ- 
tify all the exoeſſes of the former Governments, and to plead the 
cauſe of thoſe whoſe aggreſſions had originally provoked the war. 
Had Bonaparte been really deſirous of peace, is it not probable 
that he would have taken advantage of the invitation which he had 
juſt read, to announce his deretiQion of thoſe principles and objects 
which had hitherto. guided the different Governments in France, 
and to confirm thoſe proſeſſions which he had made through Boulay 
de la Meurthe? This organ, Boulay de la Meurthe, is, however, 
ordered to renounce them when no negotiation is depending; but his 
organ; Falleyrand, when negotiation is depending - hen he is in- 
vited to xenounce them — and when the renunciation of them might 
remove an obſtacle to peace, — his organ, Talleyrand, is then or- 
dered to adopt and juſtify them. He a aſk, did that look like 
a ſincere deſire of coneluding paace? 
The noble Duke had charged His\Majeſty 8 Miniſters wich a 
change of - principles, and a breach of ' promiſe. in not ' adhering to 
the declaration made after«the breaking off the negotiations at Liſle. 
He would aſte, however, did the noble Duke conceive that that 
declaration was to remain in foree to the end of time? The very 
terms in which it was couched proved that no ſuch intention eould 
ever have been entertained. Nor could it reaſonably be ſuppoſed, 
that the ſame contlu&t could be adopted in ſituations ſo extremely 
different. Since. then, Traly had been reſcued; from the tyranny, of 
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its invaders; the flower of the French army had been deftroyed in 
Africa ; the glorious and immortal battle of the Nile had been ob. 
tained. Could it be expected then that we ſhould now aceede to 
the fame terms to which we then offered to agree, or that a declara- 
tion ſhould be binding two or three years after it has been iflued ? 

The noble Duke had been led to hope that any negotiations for a 
peace would now be crowned with ſucceſs, becauſe, he ſaid, the 
rulers and the people of France both equally wiſhed it. He moſt fin- 
cerely believed that the people of France had been long tired of the 
war, and moſt anxiouſly wiſhed for the reſtoration of tranquillity and 
peace. But he would aſk, ſince the death of Nobeſpierre, whether 
every French Government had not made the fame pacific profeſſions ? 
Each faction, as it came into power, had held out the ſame allure- 
ments; but each had been actuated by the ſame infatiable am- 
bition. Each faction had made pretenfions to equity and honour, 
and each had proved unjuſt and perfidious. Upon the whole, it 
was upon the grounds of his thinking that there was no preſent 
mark of ſtability in the Government of France; that the nature 
and character of that Government juſtified our expectation of ſome- 
thing beyond mere proſeſſion; that theſe circumſtances called upon 
them to aſſure His Majeſty of their ſupport, until ſuch time as it 
ſhould appear that, in any treaty to be concluded with France, the 
ſecurity of his own, dominĩons, and of Europe, could in any manner 
whatever be ſufficiently provided for: it was upon the ground of 
his feeling confident that His Majeſty's anxiety for the eaſe and 
welfare of his people, would lead him to look with impatience to that 
period, that he called upon their Lorddbigs to ſupport the addreſs as 
it had. been originally moved. 

Lord ROMNEY ſaid, that he roſe under great difficulties. He 
wiſhed earneſtly to give Miniſters his warmeſt ſupport. He ap- 
proved of the general tenor of their conduct, and confidered himſelf 
and the country under the greateſt obligations to them. But he 
thought that in this inſtance they had taken the wrong ground, and 
had aQed improperly in rejecting with ſuch abruptneſs the overtures 
of the French. - Neither could he agree in all the conclufions of 
the noble Duke who had moved the amendment. The conduct 


and intentions of France did not appear to him ſo laudable, nor 
thoſe of the Britiſh Miniſtry by any means ſo reprehenſible, as be 


had repreſented them. He had little faith to put in Bonaparte's 


profeſſions. The chief Conſul might mean by theſe merely to per- 
plex our Government, and to render himſelf popular at home. But 


in this caſe we had laboured that he might gain his end. We cr 
tainly ſhould have entered into a negotiation, and ſeen what terms 
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he would have offered us. We ſhould have ſaid, © We formerly 
made propoſitions of peace to you, let us now hear the nature of 
vours.”* From this no bad conſequence could have followed. All 
military operations are at preſent fuſpended at any rate, and the pre- 
parations might have gone on with equal vigour for the next cam- 
paign. Tf the terms offered by Bonaparte ſhould have been unrea- 
ſonable, they might have been rejected with diſdain. The odium 
of continuing the war would thus have been thrown upon Bona- 
parte, and every Engliſhman would have contributed with cheerful- 
neſs to carry it on. His Lordſhip concluded by paying a high 
compliment to His Majeſty,” whoſe eminent virtues, he ſaid, diſtin- 
guiſhed moderation, arid fatherly eare of his people, made the weak- 
nefſes and vices of the Rulers of other nations appear more glaring 
by contraſt. He begged pardon for having fo long troubled the 
Houſe ; but theſe being his ſentiments he could not vote for the ad- | 
dreſs ; nor ſhould he vote for the amendment. 

The Earl of CARLISLE ſaid, that this was not a war to pre- 


ſerve a trifling colony, or to gain an extenſion of dominion ; but to 
preſerve our laws,” our liberty, our religion, our property —every 
thing we hold dear. We fight for ſecurity, and we ſhould accept 
of no offers of peace until it is eſtabliſhed on a permanent baſis, 
By carrying on the war, we have obtained every object we propoſed 
to ourſelves in beginning it. We have deſtroyed that monſter 
which preyed upon the vitals of the Conſtitution, and threatened its 
exiſtence. We have checked the career of the conqueſts of France, 
which, there was reaſon to dread, would fpread miſery and deſola- 
tion over every country in Europe. We have obtained ſecurity, 
and ſecurity we ſhall continue to enjoy by perſevering in the 
conteſt, and in this way alone.” His Lordſhip was confident 
that to enter into a negotiation at preſent would be to ruin the 
country, and would therefore vote heartily for the addreſs. He 
thought, however, that it would have been more prudent had they 


only thanked His Majeſty for his gracious communication, and not 


given any opinion” upon the conctuct of the Executive Government. 

The addreſs pledged them to ebfrinde the war till the reſponſible 
Miniſters of the Crown ſhould Fay that the period, was come when 
peace would be ſerure. Fhis was a fubject unfit for their dif- 
cuſſion: They only knew a part of the tranfaction, and Miniſters 
might, not improbably, habe rraſdns urkhbwn to them, to juſtify 
the violent anfewers which Had" been returned 10 the overtures of the 


Frerieh Government. "He thonght' very hi guy of 5 they 
bad by their prudence atid ſadneſs (ved the country, which would 
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carry into execution their impolitic projects. He only wiſhed that 
they would not ſhift the reſponſibility which they themſelves are 6 
able to bear, upon others who- muſt neceſſarily be incompetent judges, 
He would make no ſpecific motion upon this ſubjed, but he could 
not help taking notice of it. 

Lord HOLLAND faid, that the noble Secretary of State had 
[begun his ſpeech with ſtating, that the approbation of the condu& 
of Miniſters, in the correſpondence under conſideration, was an un- 
- deniable conſequence of the former votes of the Houſe, By this 
poſition he endeavoured to entrap thoſe who had formerly ſapported 
their meaſures into an implicit acquieſcence in every part of their 
conduct. Nothing, however, could be more unfounded than this 
*conclufion. For his own part, he had not the honour of being in 
the Houſe when the firſt reſolutions reſpecting the war were adopted; 
but when, during the preceding part of the preſent Seſſion, he had 
made a motion for peace, that motion was reſiſted on grounds totally 
different from thoſe which the noble Secretary had taken up for his 
defence, in refuſing the overture of the French Government; and 
every noble Lord who had ſpoken, whatever his ſentiments were, 
admitted, that circumſtances were materially changed. Formerly 
it was the conſtant anſwer to every motion that pointed to peace, 
that the ambition of France was inſatiable ; that ſhe refuſed to 
liſten to any terms of accommodation. But after the Houſe had fo 
decidedly expreſſed their approbation of the declaration of Miniſters, 
after the rupture of the negotiations at Paris and Lifle ; when the 
Houſe had expreſſed its opinion in favour of the profeſſion they con- 
tained of a readineſs to treat whenever the enemy diſcovered a ſimi- 
lar diſpoſition, ſurely it was not an undeniable conſequence of any 
former vote that their Lordſhips ſhould now approve of the conduct 
of Adminiſtration, in refuſing to enter upon negotiation. One great 
point was now aſcertained by the correſpondence, which, in a moſt 
important degree, changed the relative ſituation of the two powers. 
We could no longer ſay, as formerly, that the continuance of the 
war was to be aſcribed to the avowed animofity of the enemy. It 
was not that they would not make or liſten to overtures ; but it was 
even by the avowal of Miniſters that we did not like to liſten or 
make overtures that we thought it was inſecure to make peace ; that 
is, that it was our animoſity that precluded the opening of a nego- 
tiation fur peace. What then are the arguments by which this 
ſtep is juſtified ? Let us conſider what are the objections now urged 
to any negotiation with the preſent Government of France ? There 
was one circumſtance of which he could not help taking notice, be- 


cauſe it ſcemed to proceed an an objefion which had not ben 
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openly acknowledged, and he hoped did not exiſt at all : but it was 
remarkable, that in the title of the correſpondence, their was a ſtu- 
died anxiety to avoid giving Bonaparte the title which belonged to 
him as chief Conſul of the French Republic. He was ſtyled Ge- 
neral Bonaparte. This appeared to proceed from a wiſh not to re- 
cognize him in the character which he chimed—and the French 
Republic is never named, but only the country of France. Cer- 
tainly, however, a negotiation with a Government did not ſanction 
that Government. It was merely a recognition of power, and 
nothing more. It expreſſed no opinion on the means by which 
power was acquired, the right by which it- was holden, or the 
manner by which it was exerciſed. It originated in the principle of 
mutual convenience. But the recency of the late Revolution in France 
was one of the principal objections inſiſted upon. On former oc- 
caſions, Miniſters themſelves had not eonſidered ſuch a circumſtance 
as affording any objection to negotiate, as of itſelf it could be none. 
When the late Conſtitution of the French Republic was eſtabliſhed, 
Miniſters, by a meſſage on the 8th of December, 1795, admitted 
that a criſis was approaching that might lead to the termination of 
the conteſt. On that occaſion, ſix weeks had been ſufficient to de- 
termine their minds. What greater objection then could apply to 
the preſent Government of France, that could render it improper 
to treat with thoſe whom it has placed in authority? Was there 
any greater appearance of inſtability in this Government, than in 
that which had ſatisfied Miniſters on ſo ſhort a trial? Now the 
inſtability of the new order of things is an inſuperable objection; 
ſurely- after having approved of Miniſters for proceeding to negotia- 
tion with a new eſtabliſhment, it was not an undeniable conſequence. 
that they ſhould approve the conduct of Miniſters in acting in a 
manner diametrically oppoſite to that which they ſubmitted to the 
ſanction of Parliament. Another objection was to the principle of 
the French Repbulic : that principle then wax of two kinds, revolu- 
tionary and ambitious ; but would any man now-contend that more 
danger Was to be apprehended from the preſent Government of 
Frante than any former one? Was not the direct contrary the 
caſe? Had not every thing alarming; every thing of deſtrue- 
tive tendency and pernieious example in political principle been 
giren up and abandenec under the preſent ſyſtem? It was clear 
then, that tue objection did not He againſt the revolutionary Þrin- 
elne eee Was is ambition then ſo'dangegous 
That - te eonανν of France had been detefinble-on differ- 
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broken © SOFA it had goncluded, The noble Lord, on this 
a 3 erh aps, mig ht have left more ſtrength; to his argument if he 
2 5 50 certain treaties in R enumeration; for inſtance, it 
a 1 Flear hat, the French had violated the treaty with 
: MP Jus was the only caſe that was at all applicable to this 
8 untry,z and it was not 1 out that the French had been guilty 
15 any y iolation of it! At any rate, however, that violation of 
trea 0 00 not ler ve the purpoſe for which it was brought forward. 
It a orded no proof of inſecurity from the inſtability. of the new 
wernment ; for moſt of the treaties alluded to had been violated 
y the fame Wi Ag WA by which they werc concluded ; by that 
Ach had aually, aſted longeſt | in France. It was alſo remark- 
able 25 that the eircumſſance of a treaty, being made by ancther Go- 
vernment bad in no inſtance been alledged as a Juſtification of its 
| infraQtion. There was no proof that any one of the various Go- 
yernments« os France d imagined, much Jeſs ayowed, and, atcd 
HP the principle of the treaties of one Government hot being 
bind dipg on, that which ſucceeded it. As to the ambition which 
characterized the preſent Government, that was a conſideration that 
might have weight i in the arrangement of terms; it was not a preli- 
minary objection precluſive of all treaty. But what proof elſe could 
be give: en of an abandonment of dangerous views and exorbitant pre- 
| renſjons but a negotiation in hi either ambition or moderation 
would be diſplayed ? It was ſaid, likewiſe, that Bonaparte might 
be i | ncere. \ Caſes might be ſuppoſed, in which ſtrong grounds to 
fa uſpeC| "the ſincerity of an overture might juſtify a refuſal to nego- 
late, eſpecially if negotiation might lead to danger. Nothing like 
this 5 was the caſe here. There were no good reaſons to imagine 
hat he French Government was inſincere. On the contrary, 
every "gay "tended to demonſtrate its, fincerity ; or, at leaſt, if it 
was int incere, it had hitherto acted the part ſo well, that if they 
81 "really fincerc they. could only have done preciſely what they 
done. I had done all that, depended, on itſelf to evince that 
Fra paliri tion. What elſe could be expected from Bonaparte? Was 
it reaſonable to ſuppoſe that, be ſhquld admit that the guilt of the 
original aggreſſion lay wich France? This was a point which 
ought not to have come. into diſcuſſian. He was happy here to find 
that, againſt the noble. Secretary's preſent arguments, he could produce 
his own authority: ip an official correſpondence duing @ forme! 
eher the noble Lord, in a note to the French Covętument, 
 exprelsly ſtated that there was no reaſon to 80 inio the,queſtion who 
was Fight or wrong, in a preceding negotigtion ; the, pbject was 10 
| noggyate upon the actual cixcurpſtanges, of, 5lative, ſiguation, an 
upon the real grounds in diſpute, It was not * who be 
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gan this conteſt about the original aggteſſion; he did nöt, Ike bur 
Miniſters, talk in a haughty tone, and throw but ſevere feproach 
and pointed inſult : Talleyrand merely ſtates, that the original ag- 
greſſion was not the queſtion; and it was the poſſibility of arrange- 
— that alone ought to be conſidered. The noble Secretaty | had, 
indeed, began by declaring, that to thoſe who diſbelieved in the 
French being the agcelſors, he did not addreſs himſelf; for thoſe 
he deſpaired of convincing ; and yet he employed two-thirds of his 
ſpeech” to prove the French were the aggreſſors — unſucceſsfully, he 
believed, as he had forefeen, to thoſe who were not of that opinion 


before, and fuperfluoufly, he was fure; to thoſe who were of that 


opinion; After dwelling upon the objections to peace, the, noble 
Secretary did not ſay how it was fo be btained. The note in an- 
ſwer to Bonaparte's commutiication hinted'at a mode, indeed; but 
what was that? Suppoſe that Bonaparte, defirous to obtain peace 
by every means, ſhould fit down to confider how he could ſucceed 
in the odject of his wiſhes ; what does the note, then, allow him 
to do? He would find, indeed, that the reſtoration of the here- 
ditary line of Kings is the only caſe in which a ſpeedy peace is ad- 
mitted to be poſſible : his 6wn Government mult be proved by ex- 
perience, and the evidence of facts, defote it is admitted to n 
tiate. But what is this experience and evidence of fads? Formerly 
ſix weeks were judged ſufficient ; now the probation required is 
neither aſeertaĩned by its duration, or by the mode in which it is to 
be conducted. In fact, therefore, the reſtoration of the hereditary 
line of Kings was the ſine qua no in which immediate negotiation. 
was admitted by Minifters. Now let us examine this condition of 
peace in two points of view: Was it defirable in itſelf ? and did ĩt 
really remove the objections urged to negotiation? Surely if the” 
ambition of the French Republic was ſo formidable, we could not 
forget this ground of apprehenſion, and this wurce of danger, when 
ve talked of reſtoring the Hoùſe of Bourbon. Had we forgot the re- 
corded charges of the Parliament of this Eduntry againſt the ambition 
of the French Mottarchs at various periods? Had we forgotten their 
almoſt proverbial attibitibr? Atid was their reſtoration the reniedy- „ 
for evils arifing from foch a ſourte! Every Frenchman, however, 
ſuſpeRed that the! reſtoration of tlie antient family would be fo. 
elogged as to render” Frner infightficant:” *' Frenchmen, therefore, 
could hot be 'feppeſet#'ty eftte? fütd but Views in that'reſpeR. As to 
thateveht; I it were Hikely tc take ple, he, perhaps, " differed. 
from matty noble Dordys It id nt Hen fo 'Gefirible 40 ſonte 
imagiried; He did mor'looRaifolt it ac affotdilig tie ptoſpect eilller 
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pineſs to France. It was faid in the note in reply to the firſt com- 
munication from the French Government, that the moſt natural 
pledge they could give of ſounder principles, was the reſtoration of 
that family which had maintained France in “ proſperity at home, 
and in reſpe& and conſideration abroad. It was, indeed, rather a 
ſingular cireumſtance, to obſerve ſo much anxiety in Miniſters for 
te proſperity of France. But what reſpect and confideration was 
here alluded to? Was it the reſpeRt of (juſtice; of moderation, of 
wiſdom, fidelity, and uprightneſs ? No; it as the reſpect ariſing 
from the power of France, and was founded om no better claims, 
To promote the internal proſperity, and the external -reſpe& 
and renown of the French Monarchs, ſurely would not be con- 
fidered as Britiſh objects; and to purſue them, would be to do that 
which Miniſters had ſo often'itnputed: to the Jacobins — feel an in- 
tereſt for France without any regard to the ſecurity of our own 
country, and its ſuperior- title to our ſupport. We complained in 
tke Hote of the receney of the Revolution as precluding immediate 
negotiation ; and we-recommended to France, in the ſame breath, to 
make another, as the ſpeedieſt means of reſtoring peace. We talked 
of the ambition and inſincerity of the Republic as objections, and 
then mentioned as a remedy a government and family proverbially 
infincere and ambitious. We - apprehended inſtability, and then 
expreſſed a hope that, for the ſake of peace, they would adopt a 
forms of government which, in the preſent eircumſtances, muſt be 
* unſtable and precarious. France, however, by the decifion of Mi- 
niſters, was to be put in a ſtate of probation, if ſhe refuſed the 
alternative of the reſtoration of Royalty, till ſhe had renounced 
all the principles complained of, or till ſhe was ready to acknow- 

lodge the guilt of original 2ggreffion'; that is, till M. Talleyrand 
'' was convinced by the noble Lord's eloquent harangues in this 
' Houſe. But how were we to de ſatisfied that theſe changes had 
taken place, unleſs we agreed to: negotiate? The noble Lord had 
ſtated with much pomp and ſolemnity, that the ſucond letter of 
Talleyrand contained a principle more deteſtable than any of the 
very worſt periods of the Revolution. On hearing this aſſertion, 
he had peruſed the letter with additional attention; but he eould dil- 
cover in it nothing of this dreadful deſeription. The French Mi- 
niſter did not defend every act of every preceding Government. He 
ſtated, that the perſeverance of this country had driven France into 
exceſſes; but if the avowal of this principle was atrocious; | what 
was the practice of it? And, unfortunately, it was too true that the 
example of this country might give to France an apology for ſome 
part of her violence. What had been aur conduct to neutral 
powers ? Had we not violated the neutrality of the Grand Duke of 
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Tuſcany, in ſpite of the moſt ſolemn treaties: Had we not yidated 
tha neutrality of Genoa? What was the: condudt, of ovn:.allics? 
Did not the Ruſſians violate the neutrality of other States? Did it 
not preſeribe to the King of Denmark that no clubs ſhouldibe per- 
mitted in his dominions? He was aware; that to proye that wes 
or our allies, were guilty of the ſame erime, did nos excul pate the 
French; but when we ſaw ſueh unjuſtißiable proceedings; on the 
fide of thoſe who made the crimes of France the cauſe; of the war, 
it proved that this was nothing but a pretext. Ambitien was ob- 
f to France; but was France the only ambitious power in 
Europe? He did not ſay that we ought never to have an ally that 
was ambitious; but ſurely when we heard it aſſerted that we muſt 
continue war becauſe France was ambitious, that we could not 
make peace with an ambitious power, we arc warranted in dwel- 
ling on the ambition of our allies, inordeß to prove that we are not 
at war merely becauſe the French are ambitious. But it would be 
remarked by their Lordſhips with ſurpriſe, that the noble Sceretary, 
in juſtifying the conduct of Miniſters in rejecting all negotiation, 

drew many of his arguments from the ſecond letter of I alleyrand. 

Whatever principles that letter diſplayed, whatever expreſſions it 
contained, could not be the leaſt palliation of the refuſal to nego- 
tiate; becauſe the deeiſion of Miniſters was pronounced. before they 
could know or ſuſped that a ſceond. meſſenger would be received. 
It was objected to, that the French had ſaid nothing of a general 
peace, to which we alone could agree. The letter of the, Chief 
Conſul to His Majeſty, however, alluded to the miſeries aß war 
every where, and the neceſſity of putting a ſtop to the effuſion of 
blood. It evidently pointed ta the miſeries of war every — 


and a. deſire to co-operate in putting an end to them; at any 
might have ſuggeſted the propriety of an explicit avowal. We 


noble Secretary enumerated the evils that would ariſe: from neg. 
tiation; but theſe ſentiments were new with him; not a word was 
ſaid of that matter after the failure of the · negotiations at Paris and 
Liſle. - We had negotiated formerly in circumſtances that might 
have given riſe to the charge of timidity—at the time of the mutiny; 
after the breaking of the Bank; ſuch were the eircumſtances in 
which negotiation formerly took place. The reſult ſurely was not 
of that dangerous tendency which had been deſcribed. Whatever 
might be his opinion of the views of our Government in the nego- 
tiation at Liſle, he was ready to allow that the French had evidently 
ſhewn a determination to continue the war; that they had outraged 


and inſulted our country on that oon; and what was the con- 


ſequence? The. people had felt, and had reſented it as ſuch ; and 
never, in the courſe of the war, had they exerted themſelves with 
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more ſpirit in its ſupport.” If then the French were til} actuated 
by that hoſtile ſpirit; from negotiation it would appear; and by the 
notoriety oſ their inſincerity alone could the continuance of the war 
be-juſtified, and the opinions of the country 'reconciled to the proſe. 
eution of it. It was ſaid, that intefeſt alone induced France to keep 
well with Pruſſia; but might not the ſame intereſt prompt France 
to obſerve faithfully the engagements of treaties? The intereſts of 
the two countries were not fo divided as to be irreeoncileable. 
Bonaparte had given every proof of his ſifleerity, and every thing 
tended to confirm that teſtimony. Much was ſaid of the character 
of Bonaparte; the noble Secretary had, indeed, prefaced his obſer- 
vations by attempting to defend ſueh attacks; but all his argument 
went to juſtify an attack ona Government; to which, if thoſe who 
made it felt that it was founded, he faw no great objection; but 
nothing the noble Secretary had faid juſtified abuſe and Philippie 
againſt an individual; and he could not perceive that any advantage 
could ariſe to us from blackening the character of an individual. It 
was not dignified; it was not politic. We had now taken up the 
principle fo much objected to the Jacobins, of diſtinguiſhing between 
a People and their Government. What, on the contrary, was the 
condud of the French? In the letter to the King, Bonaparte diſ- 
tiaQly-renounces'this principle, and acknowledges the title and cha- 
ractet of His Majeſty's Government. On our part, the note of 
Miniſters was a mani feſto to the Royaliſts, and framed for that pur- 
poſe. It ſpoke of the miſeries of France; but the miſeries of 


Franca were not the [cauſe of the war- They might intereſt our 


humanity, but they were not fit to be noticed in diplomatic pa 
As little had we to do with the internal miſeries of the Republic, as 


Talleyrand would have to retaliate, by reproaching us with the Teſt 


Ads, the want of Parliamentary Reform, the Income or Aſſeſſed 
Tax Accs, or any other public meaſure that might be eonſidered às 2 
grievance. There was, indeed, one argument againſt a negotiation, 
which he had heard, and which was the only one that had made any 
impreſſion. at all on his mind, the only one that looked to him like 


common ſenſe, or common humanity. This was the apprehenſion 


of facrificing the Chouans, with whom we might have engape- 
ments, and whom he feared we. had incited to their-prefent impru- 


dence by aur money and intrigues: This -argumemt the noble 
Secretary had not urged ; and he did not blame himeſbr ſuppreſſing: 
it, as. it. Was a delicate ſubject, under all oitceumſtances, for & Mi- 


niſter to talk of ; but there could be no impropriety/inihis! faying 


. few words on the ſubject. He would then be as avefſe as any 
man to ſacrifice thoſe who we had incited br to abandon 5thoſe:' we '* 
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had engaged to. ſupport; but he would aſk, Was it not poſſible, if 
a negotiation was ſincerely: carried on on both ſides, if peace, in a 
ſpirit of conciliation, was concluded; that we might, in fact, render 
theſe, Chouans a ſervice greater than our furniſhing them with arms, 
ſupplies, or even, aſſiſtance ? He would. afk, if it was not poſſible, if 
it, was not probable, he had al moſt ſaid, if it was not certain, that, 
by continuing the war, ve were dooming them to deſtruction? 
It was a dreadful thing to reflect, that by the obſtinacy of Miniſ- 
ters, we might be cqndemned to carry on the war for years, without 
gaining any advantage which ve might not receive from negotiation 
at the preſent mament, He differed from his noble relation when 
he ſaid, that the people of this country acquĩeſeed in the conduct of 
Miniſters. He was convinced that the people at large diſapproved 
of their abrupt refuſal to liſten, to any overtures; and if it ſhould 
afterwards clearly appear that Bonaparte had been fincere, how 
would their Lordſhips reconcile it to their conſciences to have given 
their implicit ſanction to meaſures that prolong the calamities 
of war for ſo long a period, without any motive of honour, in- 
tereſt, or ſecurity? He en gave his decided ſupport 0 ven 
amendment. * 
The Earl of CAERNARVON * and aid, he would 4 
their Lordſhips a very ſhort time only, as many of the obſervations 
that had occurred to his mind had been anticipated in the courſe of 
the, debate. He ſhould offer a few remarks, but certainly not an 
objection to; the addreſs moved by the noble Secretary of State, in 
the ſupport of which he cordially joined; and when he ſaid this, he 
meant to ſpeak from his judgment, ignorant as he was, of any 
grounds and reaſons that might make the anſwers of His Majeſty's" 
Miaiſterg;to be what, uninformed as he then ſtood, he verily be- 
licyed-chem. to be, proper and ſuitable anſwers to the letters of Bos © 
naparze, the Firſt Conſul of the French Republic, and M. Talley. 
rand, the Miniſter, for Foreign Affairs in France. At the ſame 
time (he ſaid) that he, in his preſent ſtate of ignorance, believed Mi- 
niſters had given the proper anſwers; he begged leave not to have it 
underſtood that he had-pledged dümtelß, at any future time, when he 
vas able to judge from fuller information and better knowledge, not 
to ſupport a motion for highly eriminating thoſe very Miniſters for 
the. anſwer that he now declared to be, in his opinion, the proper 
anſwar to have heen returned. His Lordſhip declared, he could not 
concur with: the nuble Duke (Bedford) in conlidering that anſwer as 


_ 2 refuſal to treat ſor peace, or a declaration of eternal war. It 


was, as the Secretary oſ State had aptly termed it in his ſ peech that 
evening, à call upon the Houſe and the Country, to pauſe before 
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ey ſufteted them ſelvea 4afhly to enter into a negotiationowith a 

Government, of: the principles and probable ſtability ef which it 
was: abſolutely; noceſſary that they ſhould be enabled to deeide, 
ce from experience and the evidence of fads. He ſhould not, at 
a proper time, be unwilliag to enter into a negotiation with the pre- 
ſent. Government of thei Frened Republic ; not, that he did not 
think as little of the cardour and fincerity of Bonaparte, and as 

much of his treachery, / arid other objeQtions to his perſonal moral 

character, evineetl by a variety of undeniable facts, as the noble Se- 

eretary of State did. In almoſt. every thing that had been ſaid of 

that di ſtinguiſhed General, be fully agreed. He did not expect any 

extraordinary faith to be martifefied:by Bonaparte, more than by 

any other Chief or Ctuefs of A Government; but although he 

ſhould be beſt pleaſed if a Monarchical Government: were reſtored 

to France; it ought to be recollected, that in all times, in Monarchies; 
as well as in Republics, Ariſtoeracies, and every other ſpecies of 

Government, good fuith reſpecting treaties, and a due and religious 

obſeryavce of them, were preſerved and exempliſied only fo long as 

it was the intereſt of the parties reſpectively to maintain them. 80 
little good faith in treaties had the hiſtory of them- afforded, that at 
the very time that they were ſigned, a ſecret reſolution and inten- 

tion was often made to' violate them at a particular period. A re- 
markable inſtance of ſuch treachery was one, of which he was him- 

ſelf told by the French Miniſter to the Court of Spain ſome years 

- fince; viz. that at the peace of 1763, between this country, France, 
and Spain, hen the treaty. was ratified at Madrid; and ſigned; an 
order had been given the fame day to make an attack, at a given 
and flated time, on Falkland's iſland; and it took place aecordingly. 
The Court of Spain, when tipphie'to, and remonſtrated with by this 
country, had actually forgot the order, and ſo had Monfieny de 
Choiſeul. This ſhowed” that it was not the permanency of the 
good faith of this or that Court, or this or that Miniſter; reſpecting 
a treaty of peace, that Has to be reſiec on, in one caſe more than 
another. But certainly, under the pecultar eireumſtantes of the 
late recent Revolution in the Govetument of Franee, it would 
have been injadicious in His Majeſty's Minifters not to hate pauſed, 
in order to have ſome experience of the deſigus and prtneipfett of the 
new ſhaped Government before they entered intb u negotiation, 
which, could, for the preſent, have been attetidec wit üHte advantage 


to us, but, om the coarrary, cuſt have Beek af Grit highly prejbdt- 


cial 106 Britiſh intereſts, ard Gb ibufly Bertefieſat W France Witt 
regard to the preſent addrefs, he mould Lertaiilyptes' It His fupport, 


reſervitlg'to htinfetf full freedon heteatter; Wiithever Gecafion ip. 
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peared to him ſuMeicntly to warrant it, to contend againſt the argu- 


ments and grounds of the anſwer,” that he meant that night to vote 
for;/as proper and juſtifiable. At the ſame time he could not agree 


with a noble relation of his ( Lord Corliſle) in think ing, that it would 
have been better if the Addreſs had ſtopped ſhort; and confined itſelf 
merely to returning thanks to His Majeſty for his gracious commu- 
nication of the papers. The reſt appeared to him to be not quite 
neceffary; and by it the Houſe took upon themſelves a ſhare of the 
reſponſibility which oughe'to reſt wholly with the Executive Go- 
verament, ' He was as ready as any man to acknowledge the obli- 


eto J— 


extraordinary excrtions:in'the eonduct of the war, and the protection 
of our rights and liberties. He ſpoke only as far as he knew, or 
as the grounds of their conduct and proceedings were viſible and aſ- 
certainable. In reſpet to matters ſubmitted to that Houſe for 
their approbation, of which he was not acquainted with the ſprings, 
he could only, in that caſe, decide for himſclf, and form the beſt 
opinion his judgment might direct. He therefore begged leave to 
repeat his declaration once more, that he ſhould ſupport the Addreſs ; 
t but deſired to be underſtood as not pledging himſelf to vote hereafter, 
- for every meaſure grounded upon it. 

. The Earl of LIVERPOOL ſaid, he concurred fo entirely with 
K the noble Secretary of State in the topics he had urged on the pre- 
3 ſent occaſion, that he need not go over them again, but merely ex- 
e, preſs his aſſent. He ſhould not long detain their Lordſhips 
in with what he had to ſubmit to their conſideration. He deſired 
1 them to look at the preſent ſituation of this country. Our fleet was 
y. WE triumphant in every. part of che globe—our revenue flouriſhed be- 
vis yond any thing that ever appeared before in the hiſtory of nations — 
de eur taxes, large and numerous as they were, proved to the world 
he boy much might be expected from a free people, in defence of the 
no a lvantages which they enjoyed. All the commerce of the world 
An was now brought into our harbours. Should we depart from a 5 


7 —T — 


the em that had, brought us into ſuch a ſituation, without the leaſt 


nd chance of ſecurity. for its continuance, but, on the contrary almoſt 
the certainty, of its deſtruction by following another courſe ? Should 


had, read. the papers referred to in the motion, with all the aetention. 


i. e vas, faſter, of, and. he faw no other courſe for His Majeſty" 8 Mi- 
ih iſters, o take but that which they had taken. No notice was, taken 
oft, 


of our allies by, the enemy. We ſhould take care to avoid fins 
by ſtep which our allics might 1. We had eee fas 


OL. X. 


cation; Miniſters had conferred on their country, by their wiſe and 


— 


ve rely upon the arts and treachery of the enemy.; for nothing elſe 
Was offered to us in the preſent inſtance ? His Lordſhip ſaid, he | 
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that WE nal never treat but in conjunction with o our allies, and 
en of purs was fo much as mentioned by the enemy: this v was 
the fiyſt objefion to opening the negotiation, The ſecond was, that 
of our conſenting to an armiſtice—to an armiſtice when all the 
commerce, of France was gone for they had now no commerce ; * Nor 
had: they had any for. the laſt three or ſout years. They had 
nothing; but pilſering privatcers,, who prey (thank. God, not very 
ſucceſsfully) on the commerce. of this chuntry. Now, to agree to an 
armiſtice on, ſuch, terms would he 00 difadvantageous to this 
country;;; and farther, his. Lord(hip would ſay, that if Bonaparte 
was; not ſincere, a ſuppoſition. not Very extrayigant, negotiation would 
be of benefit to him, but. of the hight prejdice to us, His Lord- 
ſhip, ſaid, he would not go. into, the general hiſtory of this. ſubje; 
;but he could not help obſerving, that the perfanal character of Bona. 
parte (eſpecially when, there was nothing to ſet againſt it), was not to 
be be wholly left out of conſideration. He could, not fay, that the 
circumſtances of. his, baxing written one good natured leiter to our 
Sovereign, was enough to clear him of all ſuſpicion of having wiſhes 
for the deſtruction of this country. What then was to be done? 
He would anſwer in the temperate, and, in his opinion, prudent lan- 
guage of the anſwer to the note of Bonaparte“ Leave this to the 
reſult of experience, and the evidence of fads.” Having ſaid this 
the noble Earl recurred to the decree of the t9th of November, 
1792, which was part of the law of France at this hour, By that 
_ decree. the people of France are ſtated to have a right | to interfere 
wich every Government upon earth; and what was moſt remark- 
abſe, 3 Motion was made to confine this decree to the countries with 
which the F rench are at war; but that was negatived— Why, i 
fincere in their wiſhes for peace, did they not repeal this decree ! 
Another point was till of g greater importance, which was, that they 
have a right, by their own decree, to annex any part of Europe which 
may fall into their own hands, to their Republic, and then to ſet up 
that decree as an anſwer to, all n iation reſpecting the terms of 
peace Why did they ndt 1 repeal t 75 decree 7 1 Un they {poke 
out, uppn theſe ſubjeQs, his Lordſhip ſaw no | good. to be derived from 
opening 2 negotiation ; 170 we ought neyer to Et out © an *advan- 
tageous glituation, N | pet of, ſucceſs in tie v ny g 
His Lordſhip « conchu ded | with g 8 05 | that 5 Agdre refs 
: do him, tp be Ri ly,p 10 5 AS it, zithaut the 12 
The Earl of ARLI 
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we indebted for it? No doubt to the \ war. Peace, therefore, 


d muſt deprive us of a part, and return it to its former ſoureecs. 
" This argument then was not only againſt entering into x negotia- 
5 tion with France now, but ar any futore time, and under any cit- 
cumſtanees whatever. He put it then to the noble Lord, and he 
of aſked whether it was arguing like a Philoſopher or a Stateſman, to 


inſiſt that war muſt be continued in order that all the ſhips of the 
7 world ſhould come into the port of London? Exclufive of the va- 
nous other calamities attendant upon war, which muſt eounterba- 

lance this alvantage, Was the change of propetty, that mult necef- 


10 Roy. ariſe from the ne effure of taxes, of little moment? This 
4. proſperity of trade Shit be pleaſing "of trading men; but 
. gentlemen, and the ue dale of ee, had no mare its be- 


nefit. There was another argument adduced by the noble Lord, to 
which alſo he could not ſubſeribe. He was pleaſed to aſk' what 
proof France had given of her diſpoſition to renounce the ſyſtem of 
conduct of which we complained. Surely it was not to be expected 
that France, in the heat of war, would make the amende honourable, 
and deprive herſelf of the confidence and aſſiſtance of thoſe men 
who ſupported her Government, by condemning their conduct. 
This was a proceeding that muſt weaken her, and was not to be 
expected until the arrival of peace. His Lordſhip then proceeded 
to obſerve upon the anſwer returned to the French propoſition for 
opening a negotiation, and diſapproved of it as going too far. He 
did nat condemn Miniſters (whom he and the noble Lords connected 
with him withed to ſupport) for pauſing before they ſhould embrace 
loch an overture; what he condemned, was their going ſo much 
into detail 3 in their anſwer. In his mind it would have been ſuffi- 
cient to haye ſtated that the propoſal took no notice of out allies; 
but he repeated his objeCtion to the addreſs,” as it went to procure | 
the ſanction of Parliament to the conduct of Government. Miniſ- 
ters might have their reaſons. for thi nking'there was no ſtability lin 
the preſent Go ernment of Fi rance to Fulſify entering into negotla- 
tion with her; ; bar 1 1 0 were Kepe in Ignorance of theſe rea- 
bons, and, 199.8 perly ſo. At the fame time, however, it Mas 
in- going too fa r to Al oho upon n them to fandion A proceeding, the' whole 
be. merits ; of 2 1 y could böte be? acquainted with. Theſe were 
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vpon lib ſubʒect ot · the continuance of hoſtility, make uſe of the very 
Lahguage of the anſwer to the note of Bonaparte, that the matter 
muſt be left to experienee, and the evidence of facts; but the noble 
Earl had , ien * . — chat part of the 


Fo 


ſubject. 
Lord AUCKLAND ſpoke a 
Addrefs. 


The Heuſe then Gvided—For dhe Addreſs, 79 5 Proxies, 15 
Againſt it, 6; Proxy, 0. Majority, 86. 


few words in favour 4 the 


The fix Peers who voted as Not Contents, were, "the Duke of 
Redford, the Earl of Albemarle, Lord Ponſonby (Earl of Beſdo- 
rough), Lord Holland, Lord King, and Lord Camelford ; and 
; * following Proteſt was entered on the Journals 


©« DIE MARTIS, 28 JAN. 1800. 


The original motion being put, That an humble Addreſs be 
preſented to His Majeſty, &c. 
The fame was carried in the affirmative. 


CE DISSENTLENT, 


__.. «Becauſe the Addreſs adopted by the Houſe direAly ; approves of 
the rejection of an overture for peace, when that invaluable bleſling 
might very probably be attained with, honour and ſecurity, by oper- 
ing a negotiation with the French Republic, and indirectly approves 
of the language in which the rejection of the offer was conveyed to 
the, French Government; a language which, in my opinion, can 
only tend to widen the breach between the two countries, to exaſpe- 

rate the enemy, and prolong & the it of war. 925 
a ur 8 HOLLAND 4 
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i nt lt ee January 28. 


Mr. ABBOT moved, That there be laid before the Houſe an 
9 ſhewing the amount of the money which would bave been 
applicable to the expenſes of the Civil Lift, if the revenue enjoyed 
by his preſent Majeſty had been the ſame that had been enjoyed by 
his lace Majeſty, computing from the 5th of January 1777, to the 
5th of January 1800; and what his preſent Majefty has received 
in lieu of theſe revenues, "nd he difference to the able upon the 
Wachs, e. ©—Onderel. " 105.0. Ing Oe! 
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Mr. Abbot then ſaid, that in moving, as he was'about to do, for 
acvoumts of the balances which were in the hands of Public Ae 
countants, it was proper hie ſhoutd ſay, that at ſome future period he 
ſhould propoſe to the Hooſes' meaſure ſimilar to that Which was 
adopted in the reigns of King William and Queen Anne, for eharg- 
ing Publie Accountants with intereſt 'for'the money of the Public 
remaining in their hands. hh 

He then made feverat\ motions upon the ſubject of Publis 
Accounts, of which the fottowihg are the Heads : 

That there be Jaig, before the Houſe a lift of Public PART 
whoſe accounts have, been del iyered, to the Commiſſioners for audit- 
ing Public Accounts, f from January, 177% to January 1800, ſpecj- 
fying the names, ſeryices, and. progreſs, of the Accounts; and alſo 
the total amount of the balance due on I ſeveral Accounts, &e. ſo 
far as they can be aſcertained, Rc. = AI” 

A Liſt of Public Accountants _ have delivered in their Ac- 
counts to the Comptrollers of Army Accounts in the ſame manner. 

An Account of the Arrears as they ſtood at different periods from 
1774 to 1800, from Officers of the Cuſtoms. 

The ſame with regard to the Office of Exciſe. 

The ſame with regard to the Diſtributors of Stamps, varying 
the periods of time. | 

An Account alfo of the net Balance in the hands of the Diſtribu- 
tors of Stamps, up to the 5th of January 1800. 

An Account of the total Amount of Arrears due on the Sch. of 
January 18 oo, from the Receiver General of the Land Tas, from 
the year 1774. 

The ſame Account from the Poſt-Office. 

Alſo from the Perſons e to collect the Revenues of the 
Crown Lands. 

All theſe Accounts were ordered to be laid before the Houſe. 

Lord SHEFFIEDD tobeq) that chett be laid before the Houſe - 
an Account of the quantity of Wheat, Wheat Flour, Oats and Oat- 
meal, Barley and Rye imported into Great Britain from any 
parts of the world, diſtinguiſhing , them, and diſtinguiſhing each 
year, * the, year 1794 to the preſent, as far as the ſame can be 
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173 614 {i r 1 2 2 to 
Mf. 10h „ oed he order of the day for taking, His. Ma- 
jeſly' 8 meſſage into conſideration. Upon the order being read, he 
ſaid, that 1 toſe with concern to ſtate, that his right honourable 
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fr] dee of the Exchequer, not being ſufficiently re. 
covered from. his ingiſpoſition, was unable, as he had hoped, to at. 
ng in the, Houſe this day. He, was therefare under the neceſſity 
| of Poliponing the confideration of this queſtion, which he ſhould 
propoſe for Monday next, when he had no doubt his right honour. 
2905 friend would be able to attend. A notice for another motion 
ood for that day; but he had authority to ſay, that the honourable 
gentleman, who had given the notice, hag, agreed to poſtpone his 
motion to Monday ſe;ngight. EE it . 
He then moved, that the order ſhopld be diſcharged, and entered 
for Monday next. e e F 
„Mr. TIERNEY faid, be lamented the alarming illneſs of the 
Chapecllor of the Exchequer, but did not like putting off buſineſs 
pf great importance, for the. perſonal convenience of any man. He 
reminded gentlemen, that when this buſineſs was firſt propoſed, he 
complained of the time, as, inſuthcient for a ſubject of ſuch magni 
tude. The bringing forward thoſe delays, from time to time, did 
away all the advantages. that he propoſed, as no ſufficient notice 
could be obtained. Tbe Chancellor of the Exchequer, told him, 
that for his individual, part he had no objection, but had much on 
2 eonſideration of the delay, as the eyes of all Europe were fixed 
ypon the event of the diſcuſſion, and therefore no time ſhould be 
loſt, The Chancellor of the Exchequer propoſes. now. farther de- 
ays, and he (Mr. Tierney) would have no objeQion to a, week 
ta ther, did not a circumſtance ariſe, which rendered that, diſcuſſion 
immediately, necefſary. From the deciſion of the Lords, Europe 
May fake a tone, and not finding the reſalution followed up by the 
Commons, may deſpair of their ſubſidies, and fear a, diſappointment 
rom, the expected contradictory deciſions, of that Houſę: He for 
one hoped that they would not agree to ſuch a determination as their 
Lordſhips did, on one of the moſt raſh aud inconſiderate notes that 
ever was penned by a Migiſter, Ihe 1,ords had come to a deciſion 
on a gueſtion of ſupply, a thing unuſual. in practice, and preceded 
the Commons by one werk, in which, they had prejudged what 
ſhould have originated in another, plage. He would afk, were they 
ſyre the Commons would coneut in ſuch a deciſian ? And he hoped 
that gentlemen would try that,gueGion, by paming, an earlier 0, 
on theix, own principles; he would, ſay Friday ; or, Saturday, ſhould 
they jump over Friday, as, all the Cguris in alliance with, us, War 
in eßpectation of, this dxcibon,,,,, Qs ang admitting, gf delay. 4 
Wetter of no inconvenicnce, would ghay xeafogably, indulge, him, dn 
She addition of to days, and delayiig,tilh Wegneiday, ge A. n 
\hopoyrable friend of bis, a geatleman much. intereſted. in the guelygn 
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Grey) E that gentleman, under this delay, would be enabled t t 
tend, and he thought he ought to be accommodated. He was thy: 
diſpoſed to take gentlemen on their on 
the diſcuſſion ſhould be — early or late. He recäpituleted his obs 
ſervations, and preſid the dilemma ariſing from an earlier or Hater 
period of diſcuſſing the ſubjeR. Oy 


grounds, and agree that 


% 


Viſcount BELGRRAVE faid, the queſtion” was, whether Bits 


right honourable friend ſhould be preſent at this debate or not; and 


whether, thercföre, we ſhould"defer the diſctiſion till his recove 
enabled him to attend? The order was fixed for Monday, ab 
through the indiſpofition of the ChaneeNot'sf the Exchequer poſt. 
poned till to-day. © The ſame eaufe had Ted naturally to a ſimilar 
propoſition ;- and on thoſe reaſoriable grounds Monday was propoſed 
3 giving à proper interval for geritlemen to conſider and attend. 
He would be glad, he ſaid, to'fee an h6nourable' gentleman; "the 
Member for Northumberland; in his place on the day of diſcuſfish, 
that the Houſe may have the benefit of his tälents; but it ſhöuld be 
remembered, that this queſtion implicated the conduct of his right 
honourable'friend, together with all His Majeſty's Miniſters. ' The 
queſtion ſurely was moſt intimately intereſting” to them, and 'bore 
no compariſon to the convenience of gentlemen, when brought 
in competition with the important concerns which this queſtion in- 
vol bed. d. ; $US! I ban 11 „baus tt 
Mr. HOBHOUSE inſiſted on the propoſition of his Honourable 
nend as it5efiſtible on reaſonable grounds. He hoped the bufititts 
would tome on, in the event, whether the right honouräble the 
Chancellor of che Exchequet attended or not. That right honour- 
able gentlematt ſaĩd, all Europe was intereſted in the diſcuſſion”; "Its 
deciſion ſurely then was matter of eager expectation. The right 
honourable gentleman ' hat been abfent from that Houſe" füt fix 
weeks, and coifiderable bufiieſs was tranfafted in his abſerſce! He 
hoped then ſome gemleman of 'Cloquence, who were among Frs 
(Mr. Pitt's) friends, would undettake the buſineſs in the Event G 
his abſchce again, ſhoutd it be deferted beybnd Monday 0 
Mr. LONG faid, that though he had no doubt his rigtit hönddr- 
able friend wbuld'be able to attend the Houſe on Monday next, yet, 
that if tis indiſpoſition continued, he truſted the buſitiefs wotild be 
till farther poſtponed, becauſe he could not think, upon public 
grounds, that it was one which ought to be diſeuſfed unleſs his right 
hotioardble" friend were preſetit.”' The Houſe and the Cbüntty were 
of this vpfmion? The honourdble getitleritry #ho Gbjccted to the 
motion Had Ea, ttiat he ebüuld notagres to poſtpone buſineſs of great 
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I for gheuns ſans)qanenicrdief any: han, 
erhaps it 'wouldghaygdone. mare: Rredis 10 bis. feeling)» had ke: 
ſpoken in different terms of the circumſtance which S, eecaion 
for delay in this buſineſs, and particularly as he had afterwards ob- 
ſervedy dt he now found thettnefs of the Chancellor of the Ex. 


: yer was very a r that he was happ 
= that from G which b ade e him could ſuch nk 
' impreſſion be drawn. Ve hadthe ſatisfaction of ating, that he 
did not conſider the indiſpoſition of his right honourable friend as 
alarming, but it was ſueh as prevented his attendance on that day. 
As to the attendance' of the honouratle gentleman to-whori' he (Mr. 
Tierney) had alluded, he did not know what the Houſe might be 
difpotetto-do,”if ſuch a plea were hereafter alledged as that which 
he had hinted at; but the Hauſe had: been always indulgent, even 
in caſes where merely the perſonal cb venfence of Members who 
took an active part in debate had been urged as the ground of poſt- 
ponement. In the preſent caſe he was ſure the Houſe would not 
heſitate. ' He was certain that nothing but the cauſe he had aſſigned 
would, have induced his zight honourable friend to wiſh for a mo- 
mentary delay; for ho could aſſure the hqnourable gentleman, op- 
polite to him, that he was as anxious for the diſcuſſion. of the queſ- 
tion as he, Or any of his friends could poſſibly be. 1 m615193G A 
Me IIERNEN repeated bis enen for the illneſs of, the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer, and faid, he certainly was entitled to 
: indulgence ; but hen this buſineſs is twice put off, hæ muſt berfor- 
given if he ſulpected it was for-the accommodation of; thoſe gentle- 
myn who were the right honouralJe gentle man's frienda. He had 
alked for 2 ſmall delay to accommodate thoſe who qere highly in- 
texeſted in ie buligeſs, and who wiched for the igdulgenge, and he 
was refuſed; and he muſt ſay it was hard on. thoſe vo ame far to 
attend, to be pow. ſubject to thoſe repeated delays. . jimmy, -(t 
MIt. PERCIVAL thonghs the. abjeQionsdally anſwered. These 
were few gentlemen, to whole.periggal convenience, he would ſooner 
give way, than to ile conyenienge af ihe Member, tos NMarihum ber- 
land; but that inconvenienos was hot. ſo, great ge e buſineſs, da 
important : and ſhould. his, right hopourable , friegg. Mot. ↄte nd on 
Mondays he boyed the Houſe would feel, iteifydifpgied; te 
ig. Qn, Europe's ex pectatian being. — whey Gp die — 
= #hat, it vag c dhe bigheſt, ihne thag: the thee: 
d go brand rb dg gd. l ii hed Deep obliſhe ria 
ens alligned for; jt; this gays, a land icg 10 dhe 
Mun of Europe, and dhe Mond, that we were. d 
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Mr. LONG then moved, that' the order of the day Would de 
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Mr. Secrvrary'DUNDAS moved the order of the day, for eng 
into confideratioh His Majeſty's Meſſage; and the papers relatirig 
thereto: - Themeſlage being rende. 
Mr. Secretary Dandas roſe und ſpoke t the following effect: 
© Sir; nceufemed as L am te take part in the internal tranfactions 
of His" Government, it wil get de thought e extraordinary 
if 1 mould h a Adaref approving of that which' 
has deen juſt rend ſo fur as it reſpects the Adminiftration of this” 
codtitey.” Sir on this ſubject I ſhall trouble the Houſe with ſomme 
obſervativns 5 bim 1 hope that the iFbious nature of the ſubject ift 
not induce æ cbt y that 1 Mee trouble it long. Its a ſubjet᷑t 
which itis ĩmpoſſtble fot us to donſider property, without adve 
to the cireumiſtanees und ſi tuation in which we are placed, 
ſive-of the conduct which we ought to purfue. We are not now at 
a ſtage of the difinefs do de ut Ierty to bring forward opinion, and 
conelude from theory und ſpeculatien. Experience has decided the 
queſtion; and, Miaftks to it} we ure t dſptte on the merits of the 
Frenth RevAuton, whether dt be thut glorious work, which ſor 
have fonlly'irnagined' it} or -whethet it Ye a tranfaction that hit 
produced amore thifohief;' hotrot; ale deviſttion, than the political 
ütroy of the wort affortiFariaipiciefs-F do hope, I ſay, wat 
are now ur Mat period of vine herr it becomes neceffary to 
ate cad ase by Arguthehee for Fee no perſon riſing to uff 
the prcrapte a Ke French Revetition, at leaſt not 
in this Houſe ; if it Ai has its adfihirets util it, no debe Mf 
Vol. X. 5 M m 
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m benvpng theſe be heye D part with. e hegin- 
c\Nivgs.andexjoieed.jin alli its horrprs: . Sir in conſidering, the queſ 
otiom before us, I muſt call the attention f the Houſe to. Web 
«Principles of that Reyolutiqn, whatever farm or ſhape it may aſſume. 
Ace net, however,;mean;£0: enter intq a, detail of circumſtances on 
this pointe.) Experiences: Nas fancg ape che trouble; for I. ſtate it as 
an cundeniable he, that,the-leaging, feature, of the, French Revolu- 
Son,, jllaſtraied- by cha nid m tegar gf its conduGk t0 foreign States, 
ie a total-diſregard; fer all greaties and gbeations,, and. a ſovercign 
atem gt for reba;rights and, privileges of other powers, If it were 
nerefſary. 0. aduec pr HD refer merely. to one tragſaQtion. 
Has there been, I aſk, an attempt ta liate the French, decree, of 
_the Agthe of .Noverb+r; 5p deeres £opſtituting} it, a part. of their 
eee to excite; nfurretign 0d dition jo. other, States, for 
the, puxpoſe of overthrppingtheir;exiſtiog .Goveraments.;, J contend, 
 tharthis proclamation contains, tha code f the Revolution, and that 
its ſpirit never has been, departed from in. a ſingle inſtance; and | 
alſo contend from ita obvjiο& overture; that thee, is no perſon * 
ſente xb could, attempt ta juſtify, the, publication. of that decece, 1 
dg og, as I have already ated, intend to detail the vatious .enor- 
mities / and offences that have, oochrreſd ſineg the French Revolution; | 
hut it is. nogeſſary to, conſider and weigh, with due attantion how far 
France has obſerved imm faith with. farcign, nations; and. Vhether i 
_-has;confiantly manifeſted a peaceable diſpoſition. Sir, I, know, per- 
Aeßtiy well, and have no heſitation. to confeſa, that the, French Revo 
{Jution, profefied its object to. be purely paeiſie, and at an early, period 
proclaimed, ſuch to, be its intention. I admit a proclamation, to 
chat eff ct, ſhortly after the. Revolution q but it ig-peceflary 10 n. 
£9licR, whether this that was profeſſed was its real genius and cla. 
ractex q and a ſingular thing it is, truly, that in the, interval he- 
- tween the date of that proglamation and the preſemt moment, there 
is ſcarcely a nation that has mot berq either at war with France, cr 
n the eve of being {9 vont from any ambition ur want of f with 
on their part, but in conſequence, of, the. open, violation, of ſubſilting 
; reaties, and direct aggreſſion by;the French meln, 
+ #his:aflertion, I beg leave geln in Necite bg name Sof the, differen: 
nations with which bit h been at, war within ahay time,, Spain, 
+ Naples, Sardinia, Twſeany Grow Geneva Modems, , Vemier, 
_ Auſtria, Ruſſia, England, Egypt: C w laub fe, amen hat ce 
tur of its creation, gi, ja pige Raguhlie i fe that Depmark and 
Sweden are the only two kingdoms that have not Heeg achwal and 
auowed hoſtility with it tand uſſgr rcd e ſcarce) 
en Rn _ N 
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end in open war. This Hhort ſtate ment Thall nopreſant funde 
md; dad I mall only obſerve;*Hat'Prarite,” Hef eb wut g ith 
fockr pacific intentions, has, WSG O her, Ino bEνο i to 
tſcape ftom being conſtaritly involved in War?“ Sz; Is 4. Mer 
that this ſhould ariſe (not from a&tident;/er any fortuĩtoùstegH- 
natiot of cireumſtances, but) from the fie rent principles va N- 
volation 3” and that, from a ſtrict adhere ted ti tet, Hegttidtion d 
been ineffeually tried; or, in caſe! of Its'facedls,'grofely Vlatetb hy 
France, with reſpect to the nations with which She wüst was; 
und that, in the caſe of the two Ct irie to wich I have alia, 
they Rabe, in confequerict® of her Hoftile conduct and aggfeſnh, 
dern tinder tlie . df Teng ttieir· Arnbaſſudors? This, 
chen, being the ſtrong feartre of the Revilittion; the peeiiſtar chh- 
"racer ofethe Jacobitiicat Govertiment' Uf Franer; and it being var 
ind manifeſt" chat à principle hoſtile to peaer, and in oppoſitoꝶ to 
' the ſpirit of peace and treaties, has characterired the Frencli Revo- 
tion, the queſtiom at this prefent day reo ves itſelf ſimply into this, 
whether that Conffittition, ſuch as I have Ueferibed it, does or does 
not'exift ? In arguitig this point T hate nd oecaſion to reſort to 
abſtract reaſoning: I have omy 10 ftate the authority of the ſup- 
porters and ddvocates' of tit fate Reævolinibi, every one of whom is 
of bpinſor that it was TmpeRible; from tlie natute and eonſtitution 


Seh Government; that it could ipreſent any thing Bur con- 
unual war to all nations within its ſphere Ef adden. Tufsiis no de- 
ſeniption of mine ʒ it ic the account given of it bythoſewhithve Hved 
under tit, who Have taken an Actior part iti its adminiſtratidn; and 
judge fror r ten years experitrice of its merits” Having thus aſcer- 

tained; ftotm the teſtimony of the French themſelves; what he Go- 

vetnrtent uf France was, L am Ie, bythe natürdl — 

fon, t&ifquite char it is HU] At the praftives: Gf = which all 
other Wariertg have complatred, now FUprübated by France 7 wre 
the prreiplts of Ygtramibi? H fARACGN of whith: hel has Acted 
laid afige / He e any ipoſiti de proof of theft changes, hr any 
Lerſortabfe cue! th profens? tft ſud have taten pfacs? It eis a 
'tni{fike" to ſoppo Wat ME tine piles were eſſentially evtitiedted 
vich che Ja # fort f Gvertiment, and therefore moſt find 
A fall ei? föch fert.“ iI obe pat, W ddt, the Jacebinieal 
Gcverneicb 59 At dr Eid? inf hint of Win BN bot in fab fta flee And 
eſfensd ade fSther Guat ls G the NL VGHUI BAN V Go rthEnt are 
a8 die w rf Fore® at this tHethetit us they welt in che days of Barttre 
IR Node 1011 een isch emob ge owz inο⁰ο οννẽ,ꝭj＋jis ib 
(216) wWfiad then the pecallato ſtaure bf the! thatige' cht Haeoyeerntly 
tiken place may be, or whether id tie for the bitter ol / lor tho w ofHe, 
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witv:refpeo t cle people vf Nr theinſelves,oiÞ>thatk:(leave 
Shors t eide e Butcif, wo eunfider the change in relation to other 
Gdverngents,. add the degree of umfidence which they ought to 
Plaue in the future conduct of Franoe, the only differe ner that I ſee 
between the preſent: and any ef ber former Governments is this, 
that hd others were derived from Noepubllean Aſſemblies repreſenting 
the people; and, though the people always, und theſe Aſſemblies 
often; were nothing dut ohe blind. inſtruments of the Executive, the 
appearance of che Conſtitmion wa ll preſerved -wheveas all this 
is/now'at-an end. Form and ſubſtanot are all naw; concentrated 
afdÞconfelidatediin ivhechargls: ob Buna parte and th Goberntnem 
pDewfards with amflitary deſpot at ink head; with unlimited powet 
und\ainthoticy to toviverho prafiicecoboforted-loans arid requiſitions; 
wield :utie force of theiStats 48 theiplealas/and reſort. ro all / the te- 
follxerngeb theRevelutinary:GovernmentUpon,this queſtion:] 
may vpe. ο hear; vν mel have ſtated on the-authority:of tho 
Fuel themſelves / theto ere uo ſecuiity afforded by the Govern. 
mer of Franes for a fafthſuil obſervance of treaties with other na. 
tionsy pve vidus to the month of November -laſt whether it has af 
forded any ſinee and here L contend, if 4 1s ops rcs 
New of that. Interval, and all the eircumſtanets attending it) that 
they vi not find a ſingle ſecurmy in the preſent Go vornmemt ot that 
country whieh was not poſſeſſed by all thaſe that preceded it; and 
that have been condemned as! defeRtive in that particular: Under 
oeſe eiteumſtances, recent overtures aro: made ſor opening a mego- 
dition for poco. This propofniun His Majeſtys Miniſtars have 
the lit proper tu reject; aſſiguing at the amt time as a reaſonʒ that, 
an ull iH former attenpta inade for that purpoſa had fp M abor- 
dee dr af ducoeſsſul were ſolloweu by violation, mothing ytt pre» 
fred deſol f. ariſing duti6ſ-the prefent Revolution, that promiſed any 
che ictenminaticin/tol any negotiation which we might} now enter 
upenb or affotded greater ſecurity than what u priſeſſd before. To 
meſo ublervations I chearfully ſubſeribe: dn the ſinſt place, we are 
not dertaim of. the ſincem iy: of //the: overt ure p1amd-fectmdly; if we 
wetv, thre is nothing of ſtabilityiyet atquiredabyt the 1preſent} Got 
vomment to ſatisy us, chat, if ſincore] itraffords ſenuxity fur tlie ob- 
ſervante of treatyo I his chenſia tha buiſine of: the argantentrthat l 
eam ib purſue ; and I wiſſi tho Houſcito conſider, 5whethey ĩt would 
bweonfilleat with iherdinonof afndudt hich a it bas: maiformly;fol- 
_ Gwcedpiandguititielt by, the detndfulrexprote'6f bloodi anti treaſure to 
eit arciridebted for dur profent ſituation to riſt ito by: ring 
_ Iniwvalacgatiation vt hi a Citi etument of aubiti we hae had morr+ 
perience; anti2vhith uf fond n ſeturty hat weear amare aß beyond 
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| anythatiquiecdded iti Laying aßde therviglbpoafinah con, 


aß Bonaparte; but viewing his: G ent, in a general ah]? 
point uf view; ag a recent aſſimnption et poser, affe VWhatiars the 
cixctimftinees of uanſidenenithad t a fonds 1 hat an the grounds 
on which) wer have ſegurity for the due / robſeryangebhe HS: 
event of: as: concluſion'? I dinſcertaioiiheſe paints, We malt yoſors 
withe pomer with which w have te deal of a criterion by bie 
ny the: queſtion. In doing tis, e idre ſometi mes deeided/ by d 
eharacter vf the King af q dontry; ſometimas by di conduct. o 
bis Miniſters, and ſometimes hy the general conduct and chatactet 
ofthe Government; but 19: there anyone of theſe criteria ta be 
found im tha preſatit oaſd t 4s there any one fats Miniſters, or any 
thing! inrthe Executive Pomer cor Government. ef the :eountryy, of 
ſufficient ſtanding tb affarcꝭ any df theſe criteria? If then, in tha 
preſent inſtance, we Rave none af theſe rules by which: experience 
enables us to jadge inurtating with dther powers, all reſts upon the 
affertion of the party himſelf, declaring that he is of a pacific; diſpo- 
ſition, aueredited, it is true, by his Miniſter Lalleyrand 30 fer- c0 
him he has referred; as appears from the correſpandenee, to youch 
for chis pacifio character: It is not this country's; buſineſs, however 
w judge the private character and conduct of Bonaparte. Ile is, the 
repolitory-of tl power of France, and it is only as connected with 


that ſuuation that we feel an intereſt in his diſpoſitiom In this 


view, then, I ſhalli conſider it; and here let it be underſteod, that 
ieis:far from my intention to enter into any abꝑſe or milbrogniad 
the character of Bonaphtte 5 I diſavowrany (ſuch intention.) At the 
fame time, I: muſticonfeſs, I have an od national prejudiee about 
me; ſo far influencing my judgment, as to make me:regardthohlaſphes 
mer of his God as not preeĩſelytthat ſont of man it vm 1 cavld 
wiſh to treat. But any objecion of this kind I cradily waye, un, 
wiſh only to confidor himiin the character im which he forecshimſalÞ 
upon the' Houſe; rameby; as profuſſing a acifie diſpoſitiqn, and pro: | 
poſing/a negatifition for! peace it 1ifayy! Lum bound taiconfſider,: the: 
eharactet of che man astcunnectod with / his propoſal, before I can - 
feel ſafficient 2indudement/to tempt me to enter into neghtiations 
Sis, I purithe queſtion tu the Houle; whether the perlon whocecpre- 
ſents tuimieli as of à pacific character, and commits himſelf is as 
lo vor of pedery be that ſort of mam tociwtiom I can look for ſincerity 
itt his propſition ſor a hegotiation ſor peaceʒ or fidelity in the event 
of ſueceſiful ĩſſueꝰ Withrregard to the firkt, / E ſhall. not enter ina 
the! hiſtory! of the countries with which France has been concexned | 
in ac tiedy of tranſactions, executed through the medium of othet 
Agents 2 merely to the caſes in which 
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Bou patte uns beef! die oy ageim; the ſtertes in which he- has bern 
tn ſoe Strformer's & Malte not plate te Ris acedount the cortributibn 
impofed r- Hantbirgh!/ Her we cba obſer ved by France towards 
SparmesfId porttgul'; Str L ſhall refer you tb tlie Ciſatpine Republic, 
Naples Weniee, Genc Hufcatty, 4hd Satdinla; for in the cafe of 
M1 meſef che conduct of Fratee wit the conduct of Bonapatte him: 
ſelf With regard to Vetiite, Whit was his conduct tü tfiat State? 
Ho entered it bruthe” faith-of a prev proctamatib 4vowing that 
his ſole object was to protect it from! falling! under the power of 
Auſtria What was His firſt act ꝰ The dtffolutibn of its Obverniment; 
What was is ſeeond'? | His ſortehder of it to the Very power 
agulnſt | which he dedtared his-only object was tb afford it protection: 
Wat were the circumſtances of his condug with tefpect to the 
Cilatpine Republic ? A propoſal of ia tłxaty of commerce and alli. 
atice'twis made to it by France;-which-the Government of that 
Nepublie had the audaeity ltd decline; and for tits fret and Juſt 
exeteiſe of ies rights Hie perſons who exerciſe it were puniſhed by 
Borapartuo With regard to Malta, we have never heard of any 
2pprefiion committed by her̃ againſt Frariee, any ground or᷑ pretence 
of heſtility ; yet the attack upon that iſtand Was open, and that at- 
taek! conducted by Bonaparte. The whole of this queſtion would 
embraed a variety of inſtanees of Fraud and unprovoked aggrefſiom 
tod mumerous in detaib; I han therefore ſelect only ſueh as ĩtnme- 
diattly apply t the proper object.. What, them Lafk, bas been 
n, ef Bonaparte- with r̃egatd to Egypt? It is not pretended 
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hind ace of a quite contrary import, Theſe ate tha view of higehat 
rafter, of the moſt recgny; parts of his conduct, that L. wiſh to cons 
ſdgr ; I regard him in the, character in which. he wiſhes. to be yari 
genſtogd, as a negotiator for peace; and, IU faney the Houſe: has. anti- 
cipated me in the inference, which...J, mean, to draw from them 
This inference is, that, by the late Revolution, ue are deprived of 
all the criteria of ſincerity and fidelity which we, ought to find in a 
power with, which. we would negotiate, and arg obliged to reſt on the 
ſole. characger of the French Conful, himſelf, with this diſadvantage 
and ſtrang bjection gc it, that there is nt a; ſingle caſe on / record in 
which he. Has not violated his faith 5 and I ſtate it again, and. am 
ready, 10, prove, that in all this, catalague gf erimes he himſelf has 
been the acdor of the principal parti; and hes not only when ad ing 
under the order of Goverament, but fram the unintluenced impuſo 
f his own. mind, and.the dictazcs of his own, conſcience, in which 
Capacity; he. appears in the feveral tragſactions alluded to, and in alli 
of whigh he has conduted himſelf in utter contempt of faith or friend- 
ſhip... If 1, am, right in Rating theſe facts, the ooncluſion I dra 
from, them is, that we ſhould be ſure, that there was ſomething more 
of lincerity, in the negotiation. which, he now propuſes, than charac- 
teriſes that which he entered into | with, the Ottoman Ponte ; that 
there ſhould be ſome proof, axiſing out of his conduct in the tranſaa 
tigns with which. he, was conngcged, ta evince a truly pagife,diſpoti«: 
yon; but, unfortunately, nothing of this kind is to be found; the 
uren rung the other WV. In ſhort, there is not a fingle, ſſep on 
which; you can ſet ſoot, that you do. nat find. marked with hoſtility 
anch breach of faith. Put, it, has been ſaid, why, not make1ther ex- 
perimentd if it ſhould; not ſueceed, we ſnauld be juſt Aherm wel 
were before. This language, I know, has been held - Out e Gg. 
Bat I aſt, does any gentleman who: hears me, ſeriouſiy aan, tao 
lay, chat in the preſent relative ſituation: of Europe, this would bt amis 
experiment perfectly innocent ig te nature ? If we ſuceecdeds in 
che laſt eampxign in calling forth the exertions of farcign,powen; ifii1 
efforts —i £ we have x6aſan) 40 be proud, of che ſhare, Me drt 
contmbutgd to theſe achievements, is it a matter of \indifſexqnce tu · 
Ace vs that conneRtion.to, which, they-owe their, birch, ad ig fend} 
the. ather;nagjons of; Europe ſcrambling; for a peace, deſertetl aid; 
hy us their allies z, Is this, L ſayoa m dtex oft indiffenss! 
ce}, and nt this, would be the firſt effect of an, geceptante uf iche 
WVertuas, „rf BUEis gueſtiog IL ſhall leave. others to did · incl bal ho 


Aal weten, Sat m ſqmethigg 40 ve ſſ wean for Gocarity ine 


Prpolal, and fidelity in hgligbſex anden it 9pld bacadgved of ig ſa- 
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nity to open à nepetiation.. On this point, I may be told, that the 
preſent” reduced ftate of France affords an atnple ſecurity ; but this 
is a double-edped weapon, that may cut both ways. The weakneſt 
of Franee may produce a deſire for negotiation, for the purpoſe of 
gaining dne, recruiting het ſtrength, and aſſuming a more formig- 
able attitude ; but it affords no proof of defire (when her private 
views ſhall be attained) to conclude the negotiation when entered 
upon, or to obſerve it when concluded. Are we then, I aſk, to 
ſtretch out our hands to nurſe and uphold the uſurpation of Bona. 
parte, to aſſiſt him to conſolidate his power, and become the inſtru. 
ments of his firength, that we may ſee 1t, when opportunity ſhall 
occur, turned againſt the powers that created it? Sir, before this 
line of conduct ſhall be adopted, I hope Minifters will pauſe and 
weigh well the conſequences to which it would lead. It is a dangerous 
experiment, and the moment it is made, there is an end of all the 
bright hopes which we feel. I therefore contend, that there is no 
foree in this argument. But, it may be ſaid, in cafe Bonaparte 
ſhould not be fincere, are you in a worſe ſituation than you were with 
the antient line of French Princes ? The difference between the 
two caſes is 4s great as between light and darkneſs. I do not con- 
tend, that the Houſe of Bourbon was not actuated by a ſpitit of ag - 
grandizement ; but how and in what manner has that ſpirit ſhewed 
itſelf, and been brought forward in action? Has this been effected 
under the antient line of Princes, by the paſſions of the loweſt 
claſſes of the people, by diflolving all the bonds of ſociety, by bear- 
ing down all principles ? Theſe were not the engines reforted to 
by the old Government of France; yet it was in this manner, and 
under theſe circumſtances, that the French Revolution has com- 
meneed its attack upon other nations. Sir, it is not France in 
arms that I dread ; but I dread a Government founded upon prin- 
 eiples which afford no ſecurity to other nations. The Government 
maſt therefore be overthrown, or its powers ſo reduced as 40 f incapa- 
citate it from wantonly injuring others. It is only in one of theſe 
two caſes that this country can be brought to treat with France. 
The former I ſhould prefer; for in the latter caſe we muſt never be 
off our guard, but keep the eyes of an Argus on her Conſtitution. 
Such are the principles that utile out of her preſent purer unadulter- 


et Jacebitiical Government. But T ſhull be told, according 
to this @rgetnent, we can Have no peace with France, A 
Piince of the Houſe of Botoon. This Had been often 


ſhared and reſtated, and as often miſrepreſented. But mow we have 


it upon "record, where it is ſtated, that, however dehirabbe ch an 
event, the reſtoration of royalty in Franc: is met de bl kee 
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which,;we. would. accept. againſt- that Government, by which! thi: 
world has been ſo much dilturbeds.. Gepttemen have. the $6 ber 
fore. them, and may make whatever comments their ingenyitys n 
ſuggeſt. But 1 may be aſked, why prefer te antient C. Wernment 7 
The anſwer is two-fold; Firſt, becauſ we know the work, of ie 
former Ggverament. * We mat it before, 5 ve ſhould know. howto 
meet it again, The ſecond reaſon, is, becauſe, ſhould be extremely, 
forry that any. Government ſbould. prove able, which is founded 
on the principles of the,preſent French Government; as the ſecu- 
rity. of all nations ealls out loudly againſt ſuch an example; .and-it 
would be. f the, moſt dangerous eonſequence, were the, nations af 
Europe to ſee, notwithſtanding the combined oppoſition of, various 
powers, a ſucceſsful uſurpation founded upbn thoſe principles which, 
conſtitute. the peculiar ſpirit, the heart” $. blood, I may. ſay, of Abs 
Revolutionary Government; for I do not think it comparable whh R 
any other Revolution of which I have ever heard. As to the Res... 
volution in this country, it was againſt, the perſon of the Sovereigrt 
who had violated his engagements ; but when the grievance. com 
plained of was removed, was there any queſtion, about. principles? Ny 
How unlike is this to a Revolution which has torn up all principles, 
by the roots—which has broken all the bonds of ſociety! I ſay, . 
therefore, that it is the wiſh of my heart, that no Revolution 
ſounded on ſuch principles ſhould proſper. 1 do not confine it 0 
the caſe of ſuch a Revolution depoſing a Monarchy; i but, if the 
Government of France had been of any other form, and had been 
ſet aſide by A Jacobinical Government, "« hear! hear !”') my e ob- ; 
jeclion to it would be equally ſtrong. Sir, there is another topic | 
mentioned in the official note, to the following purport : yo have, _ 
it fays, already wiſhed to enter into negotiation with the Republic, 7 WM 
France, why then decline it now 7 It docs not follow, that becauſe 
a meaſure might be prudent at one time, it mut be ſo always ; far 
it has been obſerved that the treaty A* Campo Formio fad? 
productive of | more. Jlood ; and devaſtation than any other cent 
the preſent day. But 1 1 Hot re rely on this as an anſwer.” 'D 
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admit, that, within theſe ten, years pal this Country has twice c FED 


tered i into negotiation with France,; "once at Paris, and once at 
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which forced them to the meaſure. The body of the country al. 
lowed themſelves to be deluded by falſe fears and ſpeculations, that 
a longer continuance of war would induce inſupportable taxes, and 
our reſources muſt quickly be exhauſted ; and that it was prudent 
to try whether a peace might not be had on reaſonable terms, to 
ſave us from the inevitable ruin which we dreaded from war ? The 
attempt was therefore made, and proved unſucceſsful ; but let us 
not again ſacrifice the honour of the country by adopting ſuch a line 
of conduct. Let us not depreſs its ſpirit, and degrade ourſelves, to 
be ſo ſtupid as not to learn ſome little wiſdom from experience, 
For what did that attempt (which is now urged as a proper rule by 
which to regulate our conduct) prove? It proved, that there was 
no fincerity on the part of France in the courſe of the negotiation ; 
for conceſſions were made by us, yielding every thing that a power 
that was not implacable could wiſh, and yet they did not ſatisfy, 1 
need not mention what paſſed at Paris; at Lifle (till greater terms 
were offered ; but not all theſe were deemed ſufficient. Has then 
the Government. of France, I aſk, changed fince? Has not the 
expedition to Egypt and Switzerland happened ſince? And are not 
all theſe ſufficient to decide the queſtion of fincerity, and that repoſe 
is not their real object? Under theſe circumſtances, I contend, 
there is no remedy but the overthrow of ſuch a Government, or its 
weakneſs and inability to difturb the tranquillity of other States. Sit, 
let. me aſk whether, in the event of a peace having been then made, 
we ſhould now be at war? ( hear ! hear! ) and whether the cor- 
reſpondence with the Iriſh Rebellion would not have gone on juſt 
as it has ſince done? I aſk another queſtion, Can there be a 
doubt that the expedition to Egypt would have taken place ? It 
is true, there is no national treaty binding us to that country? yet, 
I believe there is no man that hears me, who believes that had that 
event taken place, we ſhould now be at peace; I fay there is not 
one, unleſs he can prove that we ſhould ſacrifice our moſt valuable 
poſſeſſions to Franee. No man will rejoice more than I do, when 
peace and tranquillity ſhaKl return; but in proportion as I wiſh for 
it, I muſt be anxious for its permanence, to avoid becoming the 
dupe of fallacious hopes. Sir, I have only one topic more, on 
which I ſhall be very brief. If at preſent we had ſucceſsfully ter- 
minated negotiations, if the treaty of peace were aQually ſigned, 
would you venture to diſarm? Is there a man here who would 
adviſe His Majeſty to diſband his forces and diſmantle his navy ? 
How does Pruſſia fiand ? She has to ſupport a large army to main- 
' fain her line of demarcation, How would you ſtand ? You would 
have à garriſon in every foreign colony; fo that you would have all 


} 
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the expence of keeping up a great force without the power of exer- 


at ciling it. F fay, therefore, that before you conclude a* peace under 
id ſuch circumſtances, you muſt conſider, whether it would not engage 
* you to pledge yourſelves to refrain from all hoſtility againſt France, 
5 leaving her at liberty to act againſt the different Governments of 
de Europe, while your hands were tied up, and you were held back 
* from every thing but the expence. Under theſe circumſtances, I 
4 do not think this Government would act wiſely, were it now to en- 
a ter into negotiation. We have put no abſolute negative on the 
on queſtion ; we ſay that we will be guided by experience and the evi- 
« dence of facts, in our judgment of ſincerity and fidelity ; without 


which qualities in a Government, all negotiation with it muſt prove 
either uſeleſs or injurious.” Mr. Dundas concluded with mov- 
ing an Addreſs of thanks to His Majeſty for his moſt gracious 


[ meſſage. | 

1 Mr. WHITBREAD faid, that having been always of opinion 
- that this war might have been avoided in the firſt inſtanee, and 
* having uniformly oppoſed its progreſs, whenever occaſion offered, 
, he could not refrain from delivering his ſentiments on the preſent 


ſubject of negotiation. The right honourable Secretary had ſet off 

artfully enough, by calling the attention of the Houſe to all thoſe 

enormities which had taken place ſince the commencement of the 

French Revolution, and aſking if any perſon would now juſtify it ? I! 

For his part, he (Mr. Whitbread) had ever maintained but one 1's 

opinion on the ſubject, and he was free to ſay, that had it not been | | 

for the interference, the folly, and ambition of_the other powers of | 

Europe, the French Revolution would, at this time, have borne a 

very different complection; but every attempt to repreſs its evils 

has only difſeminated them wider. Added alſo to this, a worſe 

effect followed, which was, the extinction of liberty in almoſt every 

part of Europe, under the pretext of counteracting the licentious 

principles of France. The right honourable gentleman had ſaid, 

that from the commencement of the Revolution, France had ſhewn 

a ſovereign contempt of treaties, and, within theſe ten years paſt had 

been at war with almoſt every State in Europe. In ſaying this, 

the right honourable gentleman had only pronounced his own pane» 

gyrie; for he had informed the Houſe, that he thought it his duty 

to invite every power in Europe to unite in one common cauſe 

againſt Frapee, the common enemy of mankind. In this he had 

ſucceeded ; but whether from want of good faith, ability, or power: 

the views of the allied powers had been fruſtrated, and the French ; 

Revolution had always riſen ſuperior to their adverſe endeavours: 

The right honourable gentleman objected highly to th: conduct of 
Nun 2 : 
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the Frerich Rulers in reſpect of neutral nations; but did he not re- 
collect the conduct of Pruſſia towards Hamburgh ? Did he forget 
Lord Hervey and Lord Hood, who ordered the French Miniſters 
to be, difmifſed from Florence? Did he forget Mr. Drake at 
<Genoa, and the threats which induced that neutral power to diſmiſs 
her French inhabitants? There certainly was a great overſight 
committed by the right honourable gentleman, in complaining ſo 
- much of the French for that very crime in which we ourſelves 
were equally involved. The want of good faith had been alledged. 
as a reaſon for not negotiating with France: Mr. Whitbread ſaid, 
he ſhould be glad to know if His Majeſty's Miniſters had always 
© ated upon principles of good faith in their former negotiations with 
France? The right honourable gentleman had told the Houſe that 
he feared they would have been ſycceſsful [. No, no,“ was repeated 
from the Treafury Bench].—Mr. Whitbread then corrected him- 
- ſelf, by uſing the exact words of the right honourable gentleman, 
and next procceded to remark on the miſſion of Lord Malmeſbury 
to Paris. The Jacobin Government then exiſting was no obſtacle 
to a negotiation in the eſtimation of his Lordſhip, or of thoſe who 
. ſent him. He was not commiſſioned to infiſt on a renunciation 
upon their part of exiſting principles, or en acknowledgments tend- 
| ing to their own crimination. Yet, without theſe effentials, theſe 
preliminaries, his Lordſhip expected good faith on their part to any 


- treaty that might have been concluded ; otherwiſe his attempt at or 
. Negotiation could not have been ſincere. But how did the preſent aſl, 
profeſſions of Miniſters agree with this their paſt conduct? or how the 
could the declaration of His Majeſty be at all juſtified, unleſs we alc 
- clearly underſtand that even a Jacobin Government may be treated If 
with on principles of reciprocal good faith? For His Majeſty, be 
even at a time when the country was elated by the victory of Lord thi 
Duncan, had declared his pacific wiſhes to the French nation. no 
Things, however, were now changed, and His Majeſty's Miniſters be 
had abandoned the idea of treating with a Jacobin Government, though in 
+ it had been before no interdicted thing, but His Majeſty had fairly h; 
y.1and::fally declared, that he was ready to treat with ſuch a Govern- B 
ment. Iwo attempts were made to this effect; nor were the m 
French to be juſtified for any ſhare they might have in rendering at 
them ineffectual. 0 
In the ſecond. negotiation at Liſle, one ſet of negotiators were h 
- recalled, and a mare Jacobinical ſet ſent in their places; ſtil no 0 
1 objedtion was ſtarted to farther negotiation ; but His Majeſty de- f 
' .» clared in the face of all Europe, that he was ready to conclude a 


vtenty with. them, if their overtures had been at all reconcilable to 
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the honour and intereſts of his ſubjeQs and his allies. A revolu- 
tion in France now puts in power one perſon inſtead of five. This 
perſon thinks proper to make overtures to His Majeſty ; and this he 
does in a manner agreeable to the rights of civilized nations, and in 
no way incompatible with that reſpe& which is due from one 
crowned head to another. [In ſaying crowned head, Mr. Whit- 
bread diſclaimed every intention on his part of ſoftening, by any 
terms, whatever crime attached to the Firſt Conſul of France in his 
late aſſumption of power.] His power, however attained, if once 
conſolidated, muſt, he ſaid, be reſpected, as well as the moſt legiti- 
mate. But, as it now precariouſly ſtood, the Houſe were called 
upon to conſider on the propriety of negotiation ; to diſcountenance 
which, many arguments had been drawn from the character of the 
Firſt Conſul, who was repreſented both as an infractor of treaties 
and an unprincipled blaſphemer. Every topic that could revile, and 
every art that could blacken, had been reſorted to, for the purpoſes 
of political ſlander ; and he was very ſorry to ſee, that the inter- 
cepted correſpondence, ſtrengthened and embelliſhed with notes, 
and, perhaps too, garbled, had made its appearance with a view to 


_ prejudice the country againſt the Chief Conſul, and thereby to ſet at 


a diſtance every hope of a negotiation for peace. It had been ſaid 
by the right honourable gentleman, that fince Bonaparte had been 
known to mankind, in no one inſtance had he ever obſerved a treaty, 
or kept an armiſtice. But before attention was paid to ſuch vague 
aſſertion, or the Houſe came to any concluſion, they ſhould turn 
their eyes to matter of fact. It was not general declamation 
alone that ſhould influence perſons to vote for the propoſed Addreſs. 
If aſſertions had been made which were not true, the Houſe ſhould 
beware of repoſing any farther confidence in thoſe who had miſted 
them. It was well known, that the preliminaries of Leoben were 
not broken, or the peace with Auſtria infringed, by Bonaparte ; for 
before theſe events took place he had left Europe. Even by any 
influence in the Councils of France, he could not be ſuppoſed to have 
had a hand in the infractions of thoſe treaties. The conduct of 
Bonaparte at Venice, Mr. Whitbread did not attempt to defend, any 
more than he did that of Auſtria. They were both alike culpable, 
and both, ſo far as their tranſactions at Venice went, equally worthy 
of being treated with. France at all times had been notorious for 
her want of faith in keeping treaties; but it was known alſo, that 
other Governments kept them no longer than they were found bene- 
ficial to them. England was now ſmarting under the treachery of 
Pruſſia, who took a ſubſidy from this country, and then ran away 
from her engagements, England, however, was ſaid to be actuated 
1 5 
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by nobler views, and to reſpect and adhere firmly to treaties. Mr. 
Whitbread faid, he would put it to His Majeſty's Miniſters, whe. 
ther they had not endeavoured repeatedly to provoke Auſtria and 
Pruſſia to an infraQion of their treaties? Their charity, he was 
#raid, in this inſtance, began at home. This general charge of 
want of good faith he did nat mean as any juſtification of the vio- 
lation of - treaties ; but to ſhew, that if Miniſters would treat with 
none but immaculate Governments, they could never expect to have 
an ally or friend. Another charge was brought againſt Bonaparte, 
namely, his conduct towards the Ciſalpine Republic. But this was 
totally unmerited on his part, as it was the entire act of the Execu- 
five Directory. The right honourable gentleman then came to the 
Egyptian expedition, whoſe detail was ſaid to be replete with hor- 
rors. Mr. Whitbread faid, that before he would give credit to 
what was lately publiſhed concerning it in the intercepted letters, or 
form any judgment of the conduct of Bonaparte, he would beg to 
know if the documents laid before the public were juſt as they were 
found — nothing kept back, and nothing modified to anſwer any 
finifter purpoſe whatever? Waving this objection, however, he 
' would take the letters juſt as they are; and on an examination of 
them, he could not but charge the right honourable gentleman with 
fome degree of inaccuracy in his ſtatements. It was faid, that 
Bonaparte ordered General Kleber to negotiate with the Porte, but 
to delay the completion of the treaty till ſuch time as he ſhould hear 
from France. The completion of the treaty was the evacuation of 
Egypt, which Kleber might very well have been told to delay, 
without any reaſonable charge of treachery on the fide of Bonaparte. 
It was ſaid, that he who could have invaded Egypt ought never to 
be treated with. To ſeize and colonize that country had always 
deen a favourite ſcheme of the old Government of France. The 
only difference, therefore, between the two, is, that the new Go- 
vernment of France had executed what the old one had only 
planned. Treachery of that kind, however, was not confined to 
France, for Pruſſia could ſeize Sileſia; and three of the firſt powers 
Ii Europe, while England was a tame ſpectator, could divide and 
appropriate to themſelves the unfortunate kingdom of Poland. Yet 
Auſtria and Ruffa, the chief agents in this tranſaQion, are ſtill our 
good and true allies; and with this contradiction ſtaring them in 
their faces, Minifters refuſe to treat with one whom they deem 
treacherous and unjuſt. Bonaparte is full as good as they are; if 
hehas broken treaties, fo have they; if he has killed his ten thou- 


' Tands, Suwarrow alſo has killed his ten thouſands. The right ho- 


» notrable gentleman had ſaid what he wiſhed to be the refult of the 
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war; it was the reinſtatement of the Bourbon family on the Throne 
of France; and for this England was to be drained of her blood 
and treaſure. If the conduct of Bonaparte was to be fairly con- 
ſidered, he might appear much more worthy of confidence than was 
generally ſuppoſed. His letter to His Majeſty was full of good 
ſenſe, equally free both from republican familiarity and courtly 
adulation, Preparatory to any negotiation, the right honourable 
gentleman ſeemed to ſuppoſe that it is neceſſary for Bonaparte to 
renounce all the principles of the former French Governments. 
This was completely done. He had faid that His Majeſty ruled 
in the hearts of his, ſubjeds; and had changed his Addreſs en- 
tirely from the Republican mode. This certainly was a tacit re- 


nunciation of the principles of his predeceſſors, and as much as could 


be expected from the Governor of a great nation. The perfidy of 
Bonaparte had been diſcerned in his attempt to make a ſeparate 


peace; but this diſpoſition did not appear in the letters on the 


table. There was not one expreſſion which could lead to ſuppoſe 


that he was leſs willing to treat with the allies of England than with 


England herſelf ; and, perhaps, had his firſt diſpatches. been treated 
with any reaſonable conſideration, the next courier ſent by Bonaparte 
would have brought over his propoſals for treating with thoſe allies: 
Pacification now ſeemed to be the wiſh of Bonaparte; this the 
whole tenor of his correſpondence amply teſtified : and the forcible 
expreſſions he had made uſe of, though indirect, ſufficiently proved 


that he meant to include our allies. All the arguments, therefore, 


drawn from a contrary ſuppoſition, to ſet aſide a negotiation for 
peace, muſt be ſuſpected of being rather unſound and fallacious. But 


let it be ſuppoſed, that while we refuſe to negotiate (ſaid Mr. Whit- 
bread), our enemies act a contrary part, and ſeize the moment of 


pacific overture from Bonaparte. What then would be the conſe- 


quence ? We ſhould be left to negotiate then at ſome future time 


on grounds far leſs advantageous than the preſent, The right ho- 
nourable gentleman ſeemed to forget the humiliating circumſtances 
of a former negotiation, the neceſſity of which was dictated by a de- 
ſertion of our allies. Such an event might happen again; and how 
far it was prudent to ſubmit the country to ſuch a contingency, tho 
Houſe were then to judge. The preſent Government of France 


had met the unlimited, unqualified abuſe of the right honourable | 


gentleman ; it was unworthy of all confidence; there could be no 


 eeurity in its moſt ſolemn treaties ; but the queſtion ſtill recurred,, 


How could we treat with a former Government, ſtained with the 
lame crimes, and chargeable with the ſame levity of councils. The 


religration of the antient line of Princes was a deſirable event. - 
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What, therefore, was aſked of Bonaparte ? or what had Miniſters, 
in their communications with him, endeavoured to exact prepara- 


tory to a negotiation for peace? That Bonaparte ſhould acknow- 


ledge himſelf an uſurper, recant his principles, and deſcend from 
the throne that he now fills, to accommodate a branch of the family 
of Bourbon. Such was the very modeſt deſire of Minifters, and 
what, no doubt, their ſincerity had led them to ſuppoſe the Chief 
| Conſul. would comply with. But was it really the wiſh of the 
people of England to laviſh their blood and treaſure to reſtore to 
the throne of France the family of Bourbon? There were, he 
knew, ſome fanatics who would Contend for this; but he hoped 
their numbers were few. The majority of the people, be believed, 
poſſeſſed better ſenſe, and would wiſh to fight in a better cauſe, 
The right honourable gentleman carried his veneration of the an. 
tient royal family of France to an extravagant length, by an endea- 


vour to palliate their crimes ; if they were perfidious, their perfidy 


was of a noble kind; if ambitious, their ambition was of the moſt 
fublimenature. Mr. Whitbread aſked, if the right honourable 
gentleman had the conduct of Louis the Fourteenth, in his 
ſeizure of Holland, and the perfidy of the Bourbon family during 
the American war, by which a whole Continent was ſeparated from 
its mother State? It was from the perfidy of this family that the 
very Revolution itſelf might take its date. Louis the Fourteenth 
had acted the part of the moſt cruel tyrant, in his perſecuting for 
religion, and extirpating, by the edit of Nantes, ſo many thou- 
fands of his-beſt ſubjects. By ſuch means were the affeQions of 
its ſubjeQs alienated from the Bourbon family ; and was it the 
duty of this country to reverſe the penalties they choſe to inflict 
upon it? Could it be ſuppoſed that it was the duty of Engliſhmen 


to reftore a baniſhed King to his Throne, or the Pope to his Tiara? 


Mr. Whitbread then inſiſted, that we were now contending either 
for one or other of theſe two things : to reinſtate a Bourbon on the 
Throne, or to exterminate the reſt of thoſe perſons in France who 
held Jacobinical principles. If the former ſuppoſition was true, we 
were fighting, he thought, for an unattainable object, and the conteſt 
muſt be endleſs; if for the latter, we were fighting for an opinion; 
and both were equally abſurd; Bonaparte himſelf had done more 
to ruin Jacobiniſm, than any other perſon, by taking all the execu- 
tive authority into his own hands, - deſtroying clubs, and repreſſing 
the licentiouſneſs of the preſs. That great organ of ſedition was 
now laid aſleep. Bonaparte well knew that till that was done his 
fituation could not be ſecure. It was denied that the war was con- 


tinued to reinſtate the family of Bourbon, however deſirable ſuch an 
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event: the deſtruction of Jacobiniſm was already atcompliſhed : 

for what then, it might beaſked, was the war continued? Till 

Bohaparte fad conſolidated his power, and was able and willing to 

maintain his engagements. To ſome indefinite time, therefore, we 

were to go on, amidſt all the ealamities and expences of war. The. 

farce: of Lifle was to be repeated over and over again, as we found 
ourſelves diſtreſſed - we were to ſue forinegotiations receive ſome 

new inſult — get the national ſpirit rouſed, and fight with redoubled 
vigour. The letter of Talleyrand had been urged as an apology 

for that of Lord Gren ville: But if the: firſt was dbjectionable, the 

ſceond was reſpectful. It came in the way alſo which the forms of 
our Government required'y neither did ĩt contain one offenſive ex- 
preſſion. Such was the apparent ſincerity of the prefent French 
Government. They would negotiate, if we would let them. So 

unexceptionable had their: conduct been, that arguments drawn by 
Lord Grenville from the firft detter were forced to be employed to 
anſwer a ſecond, and a vorh. Yifferent one. A complete negative, 
however, we are told, is got given to the overtures of Bonaparte for 
peace; and fo far as this was the caſe; it might be fortunate for the 
country. Before, however, - any decifion was made on the preſent 
queſtion, the Houſe ſhould conſider the relative ſituation of this 
country with her allies. © The allies do not appear to enter at all 
into each other's ' views z there ſeems to be no regular points of 
union between them no community df intereſts. - One of the 
coalitions againſt France had already failed, and a fingle fortunate 
event on the fide of France might oecaſion a ſecond diſſolution of 
ſuch heterogeneous materials. Auſtria did not pretend to have any 
communication or connexion with us —ſhe had even refuſed our 
ſubſidies. The Emperor of Ruſſia had declared iþ/o facto for the 
reſtoration of Royalty in France. England could not ſay quite fo 
much on this ſubject, howevet it might be an object of her wiſhes. 
On this point it appeared to him that Ruſſia was deceived, and we 
were alſo deceived with: reſpe to the cordiality exiſting between 
Auſtria and Ruſſia, '- In the foreign papers, one party blamed the 
other for its want of ſucceſs in the latter part of the laſt campaign. 
No treaty exiſted between them that bound them to any one point, 
or united them in one ſyſtem ; but they were all moving in irregular 
orbits, Between Ruſſia and England there could be no common 
c:uſe. The alliance between Ruſſia and the Porte was but a rope 
of ſand. The Emperor of Ruſſia evidently wiſhed to aggrandiſe 
himſelf at the expence of the Porte. Could it be ſuppoſed, there- 
fore, that the allies would ever act in any kind of concert, as one 
man! and, without this, combined operations could not well be 
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ſucceſsful. Mr. Whitbread then brought to the recolleQion of the 
Houſe the caſe of America, which had been inſulted by France, and 
every thing at one time bore the appearance of hoſtility ; yet the 
Prefident of that country had purſued a line of conduct very dif. 
ferent from what we had done, by appointing a perſon to negotiate 
between the two countries. This conduct the Miniſters of this 
country might have adopted; its ſalvation, he thought, depended 
upon it. Mr. Whitbread concluded by ſaying, that, under our 
preſent circumſtances, we ought not to refuſe the propoſals of 
Bonaparte for a general pacification ; and that it was the in- 
tereſt of this country that a peace ſhould be concluded as ſpeedily 
as poſſible. 

Mr. CANNING faid, that much as he differed from the ho- 
nourable gentleman who had juſt ſat down, in the ſentiments he had 
delivered (and he muſt ſay, that every ſentiment he had uttered ap- 
peared to him unfounded in reaſon), yet there was no part of his 
ſpeech which ſo much diſpleaſed him as his attempt to juſtify the 
enormities of the French, by ſaying, that we ourſelves and our allies 
had been guilty of others little leſs flagrant, It had been ſtated by 
his right honourable friend who moved the Addreſs, that the Freneh 
had not only embroiled themſelves in war with almoſt every nation 
in Europe, but that they had violated the neutrality of the few States 
with whom they remained at peace; and in anſwer to theſe incon- 
trovertible facts, the honourable gentleman on the other fide of the 
Houſe had ſaid, that Great Britain had ſhewn as little reſpect for the 
rights of neutral nations, when her intereſt required her to diſregar! 
them; and as a proof of this poſition, he had related our unwarrari- 
able conduct to the Republic of Genoa and to the Grand Duke of 
Tuſcany. If it had been ſuch as the honourable gentleman ha 
ſtated it to be, ſtill could it be compared with the conduct of France 
to Hamburgh, to the Italian Republics, and to the Ottoman Porte: 
Although it were equally bad, ſtill did that ſhew that France could 
be treated with, that ſhe was ſincere in her profeſſions for peace, 
and capable of maintaining one if it were really concluded ? Put 
the circumſtances were different from what they had been ſtated to 
be by the honourable gentleman ; they were ſuch as were com- 
pletely conſiſtent with the laws of nations, and with the dignity and 
Juſtice of the Briciſh Government. When the French, in their 
deſtructive career, had penetrated into Italy, and were, notwitl- 
ſanding a brave reſiſtance, diſcomfiting our allies in almoſt ever? 
encounter, they at laſt arrived at the borders of Genoa, It was the 

duty of that ſtate to have refrained from all intercourſe with them, 


and not to have ſent them the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance ; inſtead of that, 
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the Genoeſe had ſent them clothes, proviſions, military ſtores, and 
ſupplies of every deſcription. Under theſe circumſtances, had we 
not a right to order the Government of Genoa to diſmiſs the 
French Ambaſſador at the riſk of our difpleaſure? What was 
there in this which was not ſanctioned by the law of nations, and 
by the uniform practice of every State in Europe? Should we 
have quietly ſat inactive, and ſcen unlawful! meaſures taken for the 
deſtruction of our allies? Had the Genoeſe performed the duties 
of neutral nations, their rights would never have been infringed. 
He knew whence the honourable gentleman had drawn his informa- 
tion with regard to the tranſaction at Florence; and had that ſource 
been authentic, he could not ſo eaſily have juſtified the conduct of 
the Britiſh Government as in the inſtance he had mentioned. But 
the letter of Lord Hervey to the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, iflved 
from the ſame Jacobinical manufactory with the Treaties of Pavia 
and Pilnitz, like them, never had exifted. Lord Hervey had taken 
meaſures for the preſervation of Britiſh property in Leghorn, and 
to prevent, as far as was in his power, the Government of Tuſ- 
cany from aſſiſting the French , but he had done nothing for theſe 
purpoſes which the general practice of different nations did not en- 
title him to do. The Court of Florence had complained ; but 
ſmall States were always irritable, and, ſenſible that they are liable 
to inſult, apt to think themſelves inſulted. 

Great, ſtreſs had been laid, both without doors and within, upon 
the declaration of His Majeſty after the breaking off of the negotia- 
tion at Liſle ; and occaſion had been taken from that to cenſure and to 
calumniate His Majeſty's Miniſters for rejecting the overtures lately 
made by the enemy. But, in his opinion, little could be inferred 
from that declaration. It did not mean to ſay, that if at any future 
period the Government of France ſhould be diſpoſed to treat for 
peace, His Majeſty would be ready to conclude it on the terms he had 
offered. The idea was abſurd. If his arms ſhould be crowned 
with victory for years, and the enemy, notwithſtanding their diſin- 
clination to peace, ſhould be overwhelmed with repeated diſaſters, 
and incapable of continuing the conteſt, could it be expected in 
equity that he would ſtill accede to the terms he offered when cir- 
cumſtances were different? Immediately after the departure of our 
Ambaſſador from Lifle, it pleaſed Providence to bleſs His Majeſty's 
arms with a ſignal victory, which it might have been thought, not un- 
reaſonably, would elate him and make him raiſe his pretenſions. 
To do away theſe apprehenſions, the declaration alluded to had been 
publiſhed ; in which His Majeſty faid, that notwithſtanding the im- 
portant advantages he had obtained, he was ſtill ready, if the French 
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were pacifically inclined, to treat upon the ſame equitable terms thay 
he had propoſed before this important advantage. The only object of 
the declaration was, to diſſipate alarm, and to remove all bar to a 
treaty which the victory might have occaſioned. But becauſe he 
was willing to negotiate then upon theſe terms, does it follow 
that he ought to be ſo now * Notwithſtanding the greateſt change 
of circumſtances, muſt a declaration be eternally binding? That 
manifeſto had no force a few months after it was publiſhed, and 
we entered into the conſideration of the preſent ſubject unfettered 
by any former promiſe or agreement. Our unqualified rejection 
of the overtures of the enemy was unqueſtionably right and con- 
ſiſtent ; ſince the experiment had already failed twice, ſhould it 
follow that we ſhould make a third without a change of circum- 
ſtances? That no change had taken place was evident to every 
one. The ſame principles guided the conduct of the French which 
had aQuated it at every ſtage of the Revolution; and until we had 


[Commoys, 


. « experience and the evidence of facts, which he wiſhed to become 


cant words on the preſent occaſion, he thought that no credit ſhould 
be given to their profeſſions, and that their propoſals for peace ſhould 
not be liſtened to for a moment. Some people ſaid, however, that 
though we rejected the overtures, it was highly impolitic in the very 
outſet to talk of the reſtcration of Royalty; this was an unpardon- 
able inſult upon the Government of France, and a ſure way to irri- 
tate the nation. If, notwithſtanding their dreadful experience, there 
ſtill remained in that unhappy country men who were enthuſiaſti- 
cally attached to democraey ; whoſe indignation was excited at the 
very name of King ; who longed for the overthrow of every regular 
Government ; who hated Religion and its Miniſters ; who looked 
with an evil eye upon all men of property and rank; who wiſhed 


to reduce all the orders of the State into one undiſtinguiſhed mals, 


where no one ſhould rife above his neighbour, except from the per- 
petration of villany, and where the only inequality which would 
have prevailed would have been in the degrees of wretchednels, he 
vd have thought that chis appeal would be fruitleſs and not im- 
probably hurtful. But was it probable, that after ten years of ſuf- 
ferance ; aſter ſecing their commerce ruined, their navy deſtroyed, 
and all their colonies en from them; after their being deprived 
of their property, and bereaved of their chilfren, to carry on a war 
which is every way detrime/ital to them; after wading through ſeas 
of blood after inc empy form of Liberty, which has ſo often. eluded 
their graſp ; after changing the mild ſceptre of their ſovereign for 2 
rod of ion; after jecing in the venerable Throne of their antient 


Kings, a form, * if form it could be called which form had none, 
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and likeneſs of a Kingly Crown had on,” a form which waved a 
ſword in its hand, and made the people tremble before it. After all 
this, was it probable that they {till bore an unconquerable antipathy 
to that line of Princes under whoſe mild ſway they had lived fo long 
ſo reſpectable abroad, and ſo happy at home? He had not a doubt 
that the people eagerly wiſhed for the reſtoration of Monarchy, and 
that the uſurpation of Bonaparte had been conſidered by moſt as a 
ſtep to it. In that view, they had ſubmitted to his dominion ; but 
they would take the firſt opportunity of caſting it off, and of reſtoring 
their native princes. Although they were not unanimous, it was 
our duty to conſult principally our own intereſt, and that was mate= 
rially concerned in overthrowing the preſent Government, the ex- 
iſtence of which was incompatible with our ſecurity. Much had 
been (aid of the wickedneſs of the Bourbon Princes : many of their 
actions he would not undertake to defend; but the worſt of them, 
ſurely, could not be compared with thoſe of the preſent Jacobin 
Rulers of France. Beſides, were we to infer that the conduct of 

their deſcendants would be equally unjuſtifiable. The honourable 
gentleman had looked back with triumph to the reign of King 
William. He did the fame ; he thought it one of the moſt ſplendid 
portions of our hiſtory ; but it was not the ſkill of our Generals, 
the valour of our troops, nor the ſpirit of the people, which chiefly 
delighted him in looking back at that period. It was the unani- 
mous ſupport afforded by the Legiſlature to the Executive Govern- 
ment. He then read an Addreſs voted by the Houſe of Commons 
in the eighth year of the war, in which they aſfure His Majeſty that, 
notwithſtanding the enormous expence they had been already put 
to, they would ſtill continue to ſupport him, till a ſafe and honour- 
able peace could be concluded. - The Addreſs, with litt!'e alteration, 
would anſwer the preſent occaſion ; and he could have withed to have 
ſeen it adopted. This honourable gentleman had reprobated the 
harſh language which had been uſed in fpeaking of Bonaparte. It 
was, no doubt, highly improper that any thing ſhould be faid or done 
which could be injurious to ſo refpeRable a perſonage; yet his cha- 
rater muſt be conſidered, fince upon that depends the nature of the 
peace we ſhould obtain, and from that conſideration he was con⸗ 
vinced that, though we had the name of peace, to its bleſſings we 
thould be ſtrangers. Look to thoſe who have had the misfortune 
to treat with the French: - they had all ſoon reaſon to repent of their 
folly. Let us, by ſhunning their example, avoid their calamities. 
Did we carry on the war alone againſt opinion, all ground for con- 
tinuing it would now, as has been afferted, be certainly at an end. 
We had certainly ſucceeded in ſubduing that ſpirit of innovation, 
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inſurrection, and deſtruction, which was once fo threatening ; but 
we had till to ſubdue that luſt of conqueſt in the enemy—that thirſt 
for dominion—and that hatred to England which at preſent aQuates 
him. There was little hope of that being effected while the pre. 
ſent Government ſubfiſted. Bonaparte himſelf forced his character 
upon our conſideration, and that proved to us that peace would be 
inſecure. It was not afferted by the right honourable gentleman 
who opened the debate, that Bonaparte had been acceſſary to the in. 
fraQion of every treaty which the French had infringed ; all that 
was meant was, that he himſelf had never kept any of the treaties he 
had made ; and that this was the caſe was notorious to the world. 
If he were of ſo pacific a diſpoſition, it ſeemed rather ſtrange that, 
after concluding the peace of Campo Formio, he ſhould ſet out upon 
the Epyptian expedition, which he might have been certain would 
have retarded a peace with England. The laſt ſpeaker had cen- 
ſured the conduct of Government in publiſhing the intercepted let- 
ters. He had heard that it had been ſaid in another Houſe, that the 
publiſher of theſe letters was little better than the author; but this 
obſervation, he believed, came from the ſame perſon who had faid 
that the war was the cauſe of the preſent ſcarcity ; and a remark 
from a man of ſuch intellet was not much to be regarded. In 
making them public, there was ſurely nothing unfair or ungenerous : 
the ſame thing had been done before by ſtateſmen whom the honour- 
able gentleman was accuſtomed to admire. In 1759 ſeveral let- 
ters of a ſimilar nature were publiſhed in the Gazette ; and in the 
Moniteur might be ſeen ſeveral epiſtles from Auſtrian officets which 
General Bonaparte himſelf had intercepted. But perhaps we ſhould 
take no advantage of any fortunate occurrence, but ſhould remain 
inactive, while our enemies are ſetting every engine at work for our 
deſtruction. Suppoſing Bonaparte to be lincere in his profeſſions, 
ſtill a peace would be inſecure. When France has ſo often of late 
changed her Rulers, what reaſon had we to ſuppoſe that ſhe ſhould 
continue long to obey the preſent one? His Government was more 
arbitrary and deſpotic than any that had preceded it. Preſcription 
may lend a kind of ſacredneſs to eſtabliſhed deſpotiſms, and induce 
the people to ſubmit to them; but no new deſpotiſm could be per- 
manent. It could be maintained alone by a military torce ; and that 
was always a precarious tenure by which to hold ſupreme power : 
an upſtart tyrant was inſecure in the midſt of his guards. This 
Conſtitution, as it is called, was ftill more deteſtable than any that 
had gone before it ; and unlefs it be upheld by ſome ſupernatural 
power, like that of the Weird Siſters, in Macbeth, it muſt ſoon be 
overthrown. He ſhould be cenſured for theſe ſtrictures by the ſame 
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men who threw out the moſt illiberal abuſe upon our allies. This 
was Jacobin juſtice. We ſhould, it was ſaid, make peace, becauſe 
our allies will diſagree. Perhaps they would : but, to enter into a 
treaty at preſent, on that account, were the ſame as if a general who 
had ſome fears for the fidelity of his troops, ſhould, upon coming in 
ſight of the enemy, diſmiſs them all without ſtriking a blow. The 
ſucceſs of the coalition depended upon England remaining at the head 
of it. Were ſhe to withdraw, it would ſoon crumble into pieces; 
were the even to talk of negotiating, its ardour might be cooled and 
its exertions relaxed. There was now every proſpe& of the moſt 
perfect unanimity prevailing among the. coaleſced powers; and 
though, from ſome miſunderſtandings which had taken place, the 
end of the laſt campaign had been leſs fortunate than might have 
been expected, it was upon the whole unparalleled for brilliancy in 
the annals of hiſtory! Had any one foretold twelve months ago, 
that the French would poſſeſs at preſent ſcarcely one fortreſs in Italy, 
he would have been conſidered as a madman. It was impcſlible to 
ſay what might be effected in another campaign begun with ſuch 
fattering poſpects of ſucceſs. If we ſucceed, we ſhall have the 
conſolation to reflect, that by our ſpirit and our ſteadineſs we have 
reſtored Europe to order, to tranquillity, and to happineſs. Though 
we ſhould fail in our endeavours, we ſhall not be galled by reflecting 
that we had let ſlip a favourable opportunity for making peace. 
There never could occur a ſeaſon for treating more unfit than the 
preſent. By entering into any negotiation now, we ſhould only 
throw a damp over the minds of our countrymen, introduce diſcord 


into the councils of our allies, and conſolidate a power which would 
afterwards be employed for our deſtruction. 

Mr. WHTTBREAD explained. 

Mr. ERSKINE ſaid, that the Houſe was aſſembled upon a 
moſt momentous occaſion : they were aſſembled upon a new zra 
in the war; and without, for the moment, annexing any epithet to 
it, or adverting to its unparalleled calamities, it could not be de- 
nicd that a NEW ARA, in any poſidle war, which led to a nearer 
proſpect of peace, was a moſt critical and auſpicious period. His 
Majeſty's Miniſters had undoubtedly conſidered the preſent propo- 
lition of the French Republic as by no means fit to be rejected, 
under the ſanction of the former determinations of the Houſe ; 
becauſe, if they had ſq conſidered it, they would not have ad- 
viſed the King to aſk their opinion: no reſponſibility could have 
been attached to Miniſters for acting upon the former Councils of 
Parliament; more eſpecially as the anſwer ſent to the propoſition 
from thence was ſtrictly within the province of the Executive Go- 
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opinzon edel by th Majeſly could. only. be found in; his grain 
mollage to the Hoyſe, which had not only. not been pprſued i in the 
ſtatement of the right hanourable Secretary, but had been, as. if it 
were ſtudiouſly departed: from, The queſtion. was f, whether 
the King ſhould, have yielded to an immediate armiſtice, nor, 
whether he ſnould have at once opened a negotiation without, conſult 
ing with his allies; much. leſs on what terms, or ſubject to whut 
. qualifications, a , pacific. propoſition. ſhould have been taken into 
 confideratian, . or finally adopted; but, whether. the Houſe could 
: foibdly fulfil His Majehy's £xpeRation, as expreſſed in his 
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peace and conciliation, was the. anſyer, which ought, to, have b beep 
ſent to France, or to any human dee Tk this gs 
really the queſtion for the configergti <Q. the, Hoy ſe. uppn. 0 
King's meflage, was neither matter. — mg ae 
matter of ſad : —recourſe could only, be Had, to. dez melt age 4j wo 
;Fhich he would read. oY 2F Wy 01 Adi 514 A | Ty 
is Majeſty bas del, Py " {oh Aire? if 
E 4 there ſbould be laid before the H Iauſes is Ke 2 1 19 75 
received ſrum the enemy, 174 1 thes er (i hath, 13 
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the ſpecific anſever which Miniſters, upon their own authority, had 
ſent to France. No materials had been laid before the 
Houſe to enable it to judge of the fitneſs of an immediate armiſtice, 
or even of an unqualified acceptance of an immediate negotiation ; 

becauſe the one and the other might depend upon our engagements 
with other countries, and the actual poſition of the war. But to 
judge of the unſitneſs of the anſwer, the anſwer itſelf furniſhed a 
ſufficient foundation; becauſe, under 0 circumflances, and at no 
time, could fuch an enforcer be either wiſe or decent, from the Mini- 
ſters of any nation, to any poſſible profeſſion of conciliation and 
Mr. Erſkine ſaid, that ſo far, therefore, from conſenting 
to the Addrefs which the Secretary of State had propoſed to them, 
he was perfectly prepared to tell the King, that the anſwer, which 
he expected to be approved of by the Houſe, was ſuch as no rea- 
ſonable men ought to approve ; becauſe it was raſh, inſolent, and 
provoking, without neceſſity. Whether Miniſters ought at once 
to have acceded to the propoſitions made to them, or in what 
manner they ought to have qualified, or even evaded them, as 
viſe policy might have dictated, His Majeſty, as he” had already 
obſerved, had not laid before the Houſe materials for judging ; 
neither did he (Mr. Erſkine) mean fo far to aſſume the character of 
a ſtateſman, as to give an opinion on ſuch points, above all without 
facts to go upon: but though he might not be able, ſo circum- 
ftanced, to determine what anſwer might have been right, he could, 

without the poſſibility of being miſtaken, pronounce that the anſwer 
given was odiouſly and abſurdly wrong. As a vindication of the 
war, it was looſe, and, in ſome parts, unfounded ; but as an an- 
ſwer to a pacific propoſition, it was dangerous as a precedent to 
the univerſal intereſts of mankind : it rejected the very idea of 
peace, as if peace were a curſe, and the demand of negotiation an 


inſult ; and held faſt to war, as if war were an inſeparable adjunct 


to the profpectty of nations. This was no figure ; becauſe every end 
of wiſe policy (if wiſe policy. had even imperiouſly dictated the 
continuance of war) might have been reconciled by a milder an- 
ſwer. The King might have ſaid, That he faw with- ſatis- 
faction the pacific diſpoſition of the new Government of France, 
and would not queſtion its ſincerity, but that the various ag- 
greſſions and injuries of her paſt Governments had involved the 
© queſtion of peace or war in many complicated confiderations ; 
had been obliged to combine with other na- 
e ſecurity of bis dominions, and the peace and order 
of Europe z that, ſo circurnſtanced, he could neither treat ſepa- 
* mely, nor in conjunction with his allies, without conſultati-- 
Vor. X. P p 
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{*,and-abnfdant conſideration ; but that His Majeſiy would em. 
brate the earlieſt oecaſion to return a more detailed anſwer. to the 
A propoiticn of che French Republic.'— Mr. Eifkine did nat gt 


| Mtopery to aſſert, that what he had haſtily, ſtated as a poſſible an. 


ſwer, would. have been the: proper one to have returned ; nor vas 
he prepared to ſay u hat would have. becn the fitteſt to adopt: his 
Judgment, uns con ſied to a poſitiye, unequivocal ecnſure of the 
anſwer, Which had, been ſent, and of every other anſwer. which, hy 
bombalt and petulant deelamation, without, any diſtinct meaning, 


ſecmed to have no ther end or object than to remove Peace to an 


incalculable.difiange; The anſwer appeared to him to have, moſt 
unadviſcdly;-put--in iſſue the caufes. of the war, which the tuo 
nations could never, in the nature of things, be brought to agree 
upon, and which were wholly irrelevant to the queſtion of a peace, 


Which the groans and ſufferingg. of the world {ſo loudiy and ſccl- 


ingly demanded. Whether England: or France was the agyreliur 
in the war could no longer be debated. in that Houſe with any 
poſſible effec, though poſterity would fit in awful; and impartial 
Judgment on the queſtion.” It was a ſubject on which he hed de- 
livered an opinion, and which he had ſeen no teaſon to depart 
from ʒ but he ſhould have thought it the height of impertinetce 
and tolly to have come down to the Houſe, expecting to.. produce 
any convictiun on that ſubject, after the character and conſiſteney 
of, the, Huuſe had been ſu long and ſo irrettievably pledged, bod 
by its declarations and its conduct, for nine years together. 
In bringing, therefore, before the Houſe its Jifterent adds in the 
progteſs of the war, he did net:eall-upon-:them! to reverſe thr 
former gudgments; by the genſute which he called on them; to pio- 
nounce on the anſwer to the prepoſals from France, but only..t0 
point out to them, that the ſame ſataluy of reſiſling peace, u upon 
ſpeciſie injuries and complaints, but upom gerrm and unden Or 
jeclions to the ſtate and eanditignſand views of, France, had ch2- 
raRerized the war from the beginning had been, indeed, the caulk 
uf it Hand, if perſiſted /in by the ſand tion of anner ln quel- 
tio would dead to ſtuitleſs and endleſs hoſtilĩty . ＋ r 
The French Revolution was undonbtedly in its beginning a Great 
andi auful event, which eould not hut eren its / inflivence- mfr 
loſs t viher; nations. So mighty: a-fabric of dcſpotiſm and ſuper- 
Bion, aſter having entured for ages, could not fall tothe ground 
withauc a; conceTion ,? the whole: earth would, rfee] 3 but thc 


vil uf fyidy Revolution, if. any there ever way % gÞernatwns, 
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unde taggreſſton, to maintain the felations of peace.” Tha queſtion 
wils Ne Whether the original or the preſent effects of | the French 
Nevoluttem were benefictal or dangeraũs, but what was our own 
pation and duty, as'connefed with their exiſtehee. The "American 
frvdlution, - when it Art broke out; was inveighed againſt- by its 
hponents in the ſame extravagant and ſeleſs“ deelarhationg: but 


had given the only fit anſwer to eocpluitts of revolurions in 
other countries. - „ Phe queſtion,” fuid Mi Borke, in moving . 
huis conciliation | with America, “jg not whether this ivonditiony of 
human afflirs 'deferves praiſe or blawel; bur; V hat, in God's 
rate, are you 7 de With" it S HAY Miniſters yet been able 
by'eight years invective in this Hoùſe to mitigate the evils of the 
French Revolution? On the contrary, after in a mutmer creating 
tue worſt of them, they had prevented them from ſubſidi g, and 
provoked moſt of the exceſſes wich no . the 'pretexts 
of perpetual and unavatling Mat. neee, 
When France eut off her Moti lle e Prinèe, and eſta 
biiched her firſt: Republic, ſhe had an Ambaſſador at dur Côürt!! 
lie was here, indeed; aß the French King's Amtbafador, but he 
preſented letters of eredenee from the firſt! Republie, with che moſt 
unqualified profeſſtons of reſpect and friendſhip.” Mr. Erſkite did 
not enter into their ſmectity beeauſe they wee never tried: 
were not only reſpecfful in form, but the intereſt of Franc was an 
argument at leaſt that they were not a frau upon England: It had 
been fard; that at that moment the aggreſſions of France - were juſt 
cauſes of: War: He had derüed that formerly; he now denied it 
gi A Wõ⸗ he Hted thinly was foreign to the juſt confidera-! 
tian of the ſubject befor the Howter7 18 France had been guilty of 
aggroſſions why: did not England complain of theſe aggreſſns, 
and diffs" the Ambaſſadet on refifal of ſatisfa gion? Not a 
table of cotfiplaint Was ever“utterecdingainſt France, eapable of 
being adjuſted by neentivfiore. On che eintrary, When Louis XVI. 
before lis dent miſt fee ſiegly an#!earneftty-befeeched our media- 
tion with the contigenta pocers mier chreatenell the tranqufllity of 
France; we pitivel uv refuſed bur: med arion and on his death, we 


vowell treaſon than thie Frante had tried and enceuteqhher King: 

Wat was that tb Pngland as u eaufe of Ww¼Ʒʒꝙ! If Franeeh at that 

tine, was öngagechein projects inconfyſtent vieh peace, wie w IAE 

EN OP D of any Meifct objections exiſts to peace at 

THIS/MOMENTY thy ure they not w ftared;rarcy made the ſubject 

of- „ But e , war As provoked and peace 
| Pp 2 


a perſon who had long Bouriſhed in cloqquente within theſt walls! 


difniflet ther tHbaffador aceredited by the Republic] for no other 
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HQ wponrpeneral nd Rifable ob tive 
dangers tb Religion and — me chem w 
have exintedd with all their itnaginary conſequences,” were mt 
—_— creaſcd"than dimĩniſned by the fury and bſtterheſe af 
M. Chain, wich che olive branch in tis aas from 
— Republic | of Frlnics wat ſetit out of the Eoumry;/: on 
twenty our hours notice,” net for any thifig France” war ctrarged to 
Rave done as a national bells towards this country, or nr 
powers of Europe, but berauſe Francehid beheaded ber King. 
On the 24th of January 179 2, the King, by — 
State, had moſt unfortunately deen adviſed to declare to M. Chan- 
velin, that, after fuch an event Iteſerfing to the execution of the 
King at Paris), Hrs" MajeRy tould not permit his. reſidence at 
Anger in England And, in the communication of- this dif- 
miſſion to the two Houſes of Putliatnent, in a few days afterwards; 
ie was in derm expreſſed tb be ACCOUNT. OWATHE LATE 
ATROCIOUS/ ATT TERFTMNITRU AV PARIS F Ne 
therefore, was , 'whaher 'Frines lud at that time t been guilty-of 
iggteſſions which gr hade juſtified wary dut 'whetherithele ag- 
greſſioris had becii ee plate ef r a Upon, 86 che cauſes of 
hoſtilities which negotiation might have adjeſted ? and whether, on 
the contrüty u pretext for war hid t beef furniſhed: to France by 
diferiifMon of” her Ambaffadbt; for e hich it! was impoſſible 
10 fecondite either wth ptusenet or dE la ef nations At that 
time Miniſters were'repearedly tplored,” from tldle ſide of the 
Hobſe, not to invite M, pon prindpley Which made: peace de- 
pendent, in a great Meaſure; tpon-Fſterns agus forms of Gavern- 
ment, and not upoti Utes conduct & H, up theories, which 
evuld not be changed, infledd- 6f aggrtfſions;” which phight: be ad. 


joſted or 'correQed.” At "tis dg fora Jong Ame after 
wards, France had a fire —— ng not gutended 
net eonqueſts, and her interial 8dobrfut : unforrm 


mately we ſuffered theſe e e u Fi cen ng leds 
of negotiating a peace, wich - cνſctierated and unexhanit rations 
in our train, by æ diflin demit'of: vo hd jocom- 
plain of, and of the ſcebrities with thby cehridieds agoms=demany: 
for Znglatd and for Europe h Miflftersy for ws: yeart»Gojether 
(theigh reptttedly warned 'of the" —— 
France to be ineapable of the relations vPamity 

and ta att tom ards other non as other! ations 
arid! to he t6wards" her, Euros bud — 
Prii6ey and ta plses her with the pate f ſuti aN iονjẽ,jaꝛ& a 
Frante in der turii ee: toward — cit 
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had: defolatedoand red whatever: 2 
py aw — — — I; piii 
we have witneſſed- . Mhat other conſequences had Miniſters, ta 
eupent ! Was it. imagined; that a- powerful: nation, fa ſurrounded 
would oth merely on the.gdefenfive, or, that in tha, might of a Bee 
valutionz: which: the eonfederacy. of natioom had ndert rrraibles 
the rights, of nations: wand be repeated q Noy 5. 84%8:15h9 
different French Governments, hy bur cenduct, à 2PreRt ſon 
jealouſy. of every other Cutepcan Star, and, in 3 Ne, ge 
der on to the accompliſhmemn of all the: eHNU⅛eſts hiehohaq fince 
been the ſubject of juſt laentatieg and complains the contederacy 
of nations which Great Britain zept, up/againſt her opliged her: 
maintain mighty armies in her defence but ſuch a{WaFFauld..not 
be long (defenſive, Defence, was often only pradticable by the hoid - 
neſa af-icivaſion,; and the, aries/of France, which other nations 
had, in a manner, created, ,, were turned loofe to feed. upon them. 
Ambiciqus-ptvjeRts,. not, perhaps, otiginally contemplated, followed 
their ſteps, and abe world: was changed with portentaus violeneas 


becauſe the Miniſters Of Great Britain, had xeſolved that, if, 


ebanged at all it ſhould vert 10 eſtabliſn ments which had xcaghed 
theit period and expired. : wel ingen noirsiog3n node evililifiod 
Mr. Erſkine then ſaid, thas what he wiſhed principally tobi m- 
preſs upon the Houſe, as connected with their preſent deliberagient, 
and as a cantion net to let lip the prefentiauſpicious period, Was. 
that wheo Miniſters at varie periods; during. the wach had been 


pteſſed not 40--xcpel pa bp grncralabjeftions to the, capacity et 


Erancecjo maintain the relates of ,amity, they. had, by perſiſting 
in that itiom b yſde me ðỹ Ahe very evils, which. the wg 
vas cg ut RYE; 05 eh uniformly inereaſedin 


ſirengtbg:keoping pet on with the hoſtile mind on ours; 
and -whiehs gy rA ſexero an unrelenting..; Ia this 
mannen weundndesRgd; kin Kalland was overrun; the 


Nathetlands, annexed jatheRegubliiigus principal allies detached 
fromthe — — dakie alliance with the 
amy ando whab ee; yorſe them als ſchemes of extenſion and 
ingrandizemens avowedcandindigth{wpgh; oulmch':wrot baly had not, 
exiſted before; tharwyr} bubWhiel thegwar: had abſehutgh EE,; 
noc auen ales dba: fuſt grovecmiany by the. diſmiſſiem f Chau- 
ved nn e H ne ve uf. tojconlider: rah ag a givin 
lizedl ati :did; not; eto up hero en ſtenU O beundaryy ner 


begin, ber) ed funf until, donfedetated Rurope had fur- 


niffeede ham ot But pertert, 841 lead af oqncealing)hegcambitign 
uruldy ther gp hwiataiing ber Go ent and: ſec atiog ats 
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tranquillity. and independence. Mr. Erſkine ſaid, that the acou; 
mulated evils, of procraſſination on ſueh a ſubjcet. mand upon | fucty 
principles, Were, not truths to be maintaincd by arguments or 
mi oſs, but had been confeſſcd by Miniſters themſelves by :fomes; 
ting morc than words — t iin cnn! congutts. tor;: no ſooner had 
the French. Republic been re- organized in 1795 on the ruins of 
Rybcipierre's, tyranny, and that Conſtitution eſtabliſhed u hich had 
bern kitely overthrown, than Miniſters, of therr ewn accord, with 
aut am paciſfe propoſition from France, ſuch as they had received 
2t,.this momem, adviſed His Majeſty to inform Parliament, < tur 
ug crit dehending ut ube legiuning of that Seſſion, had led to fuck a! 
ate ot things esrenabied His Majeſty d MEET. any diſpeſitiin tv) 
< xge/ontaen vn the. part 6 the enen, tn juſt and reaſcnablecterms'" 
How His Majeſty was to mec any fuch. diſpoſition from à nation 
which. lay under, a parliamentaty ban of ineapacityſfrom England as a 
never reverſed by any declaration to that unttv, and aich France 
ceuld. never conſider as xcyes ſed ib the Ving of Great ritainꝭs de- 
cation to his un Parliamtent without communication to her, it 
was nt eaſy to cα,Hꝭẽ/ A khnt-ꝰ contideratiomiaas then preſſed 
op Migisters to unge chem to take an aftibe ſtiep n the important? 
work, of, peace ; but whether they-were right or wrong in not going 
Tyrther,, $25-n0b the νν‚ HE. Hic deſired io aſk the 

Hauſes heut N pallible; contiftently:withthis/declaration-of His 

NMajeſix, in 1795, which had reccived the ſanQion»of+ the Houſe; 
tor, Miniſters 0 knddreh amamufting anfoer to the prefent pro- 

paſithm, ut peace, and 4otaſkhour appabatign ef it? In 1795 with 
Gut any pacite propontiom from Francis Majeſty had profeiicd: 
umfeld pen to reccixe one: at duft: period the mew: Government! 
HV rance was nut abgve a mentlw old ;-@'Gbvernment netrcreating” 
itſelt, like the preſemt, uver a pcople tired of theories, and wearid! 
with, ine inevitable conſequenets o- popular cunvulſions, but eſta- 
bliined at a time lien therſpitit ot Democtacv, which Had been 
wage the very pictext of all- ur o ᷣ walarms, and of the incapacity! 
of France; as a ſœcial-Govemmcest, Waslet at itst very hoights! 
At. that time, too, the alarm im England;:from: the probable icontass 
gion, of French principles, by the incercourſes of peacxyi wasmops 
only the ſavourite theme, of Miniſters, but! was made tlic: fſounda 
tion of a ſyſtem, by wich ſome fur moſt ellentiałtiberties were 
abridged or ſuſpendled . Iq nation v as: ſtataſt ic be full ofuplots 
ary}, Iriand ras; knowngto be on the briuł uf deliraRtionn oper, at 
tha morient, hen, q add to the fintement, near t,] H hundred 
nuhiong 99% rupg from the people, aremained unenhauſted. ſor 
the,,rgjources of. wary Migilterss invitedrahe infa, Demutrutin 
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Jucabim Regicide, Republic of France to propoſe à peade. On 
what poſſible principio then could the ſame Houſe of Commmotis 
which ſanctioned that proceeding, when ub peace Was offered, when 
un paci fie ſpirit had even in profeſſion been manifeſted, when 
France: was in the very meridian of her Democracy, and in the full 
career of her deſolating conqueſts, on hat poſſible prineiple could? 


the ſame Houſe of Commons approve'of the anfwer whith; in the 


preſent ſtate of things, had been ſent? The danger from Fran 
was now greatly diminiſhed, becauſe the refiſtſeſs fury tof that 
popular ſpirit, which had been the uniform topie of detlamation, 
had not only ſubſided, from time and expanſion, but was curbed, 
or rather extinguiſued, by the forms of the new Government, 
a hich invited us to peace. If Hincerity in à foreign Government 
was a thing which could ever be correctly eſtimated or acted on, 
as a haſis for liſtening to, or rejecting peace, there vs mote reaſon 
now than formecly for conſidering that Bonaparte was fincere. 
Surrounded: with perils; at- the head of an untried Government — 
menaced by a. great confederacy, of which England was the grand 
prop and director compelled to preſs heavily upon the reſoutecs of 
am exhzuſted people; "whoſe power of renovating riches and 
proſperity ere ſuſpended by war it was his intereſt imdoubteRy 
to be at peace. wich England: But though it was tus his intereſt th 
neginiate, it might» be no leſs/ the intereſt of this country Way | 
of at. 1 och on ene als 946 351 i „gen T ai a 

If Bonaparte — that his led e was ſerved by OVA | 
mnt with) England, the fame intere!t would lead him to continue 

Looking to himſelf, ànd- to his own power, he would make 

ci er, facrifices-to preſerve tranquillity, and England woutd thus 
acquire antadditionali influence in the ſeale of Europe; becauſe no 
man im his ſenſes, in the »circumntanegs* of Bonaparte, at this mo- 
ment, having once yecanciledzo by wife poliey, ſo mighty a power 
as Great Britain would tua ilie tiſſa of ovVerſetting his own authority; 
bythrowing her hack again imo the war, without the utmoſt and 
moſt;unlogked: for provocations. Tho whole argument, therefore, 
was reduced to this; that beeàuſe France was diſpoſed to peace 
we gught not. But no maxim could be more falſe, than that the 
policy: of a nation was tu be colleded by reſiſting ' whatever the 
policy / of an antagoniſt purer had Taggeſted : it was not true i 
the arrangements of commetee, or ig the progreſs of tienes aid 
improvement nor, indeed, in anything” cle,” The intereſts bot 
nations were, far: the. moſt» part, reciprocal; and tlie intereſt of 
peace, to allinatiuns, was an intereſt perpteual ang untvetfatl. If 
Democracy Was the evil; and the cotwagteh of it 3 well fed nded- 
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*pprehenfion, ſurely that apprehenſion was better founded in 179; 
an at preſent: the popular ſocieties, which at the former period 
had occaſioned fo much alarm, could not now re-organize them. 
ſelves after the pattern of the French Aſſemblies; nor could the 
Engliſn mukitude be miſled by the view of a dominion exer. 
eiſed in France by the viſible authority of the people. Our own 
country was alſo in a different ſituation ; ſince, without admitting 
it to have been, in 1795, in the ſtate which Miniſters then re. 
prt ſented it — il it was different. So mighty an event as the 
French Revolution, could not but affect and agitate the human 
mind, on the fubjet of Government every where; and that 
agitation undoubtrdly produced a ftrong attention to the abuſes of 
eur own : but no man could affert, that any ſuch ſpirit, whether 
it was god or evil, exiſted at this moment ; and the ſuppoſed ex- 
Mence of it formerly, had enabled Government to arm the whole 
nation, and to place it in the moſt abſolute ſtate of internal ſecurity. 
The fword was in the hand of the higher and middle orders of the 
people ; and the domeſtic dangers which had been always held 
vp as an argument againſt peace, were, in our preſent condition, 
wholly and ly removed. Mer. Erſkine farther ſaid, that 
this diſpoſuĩom or rather conduct of Miniſters, in 1795, was not 
Fngle or tranſitory : they continued from that period up to their 
preſent refuſal to negotiate, to act upon the ſame principle: they 
continued to declare themſclves ready to negotiate, and a vear aſter- 
wards, viz. in November, 1796, aQually fent Lord Malmeſbury 
to Paris to propoſe a peace. At this period, nut a ſyllable was 
infinuated of the danger of a peace with France, or of incapacity in 
her rulers, to maintain its relations. No difficultics were then 
oppoſed by Miaiſters on the pretexts which had exiſted formerly, 
and which have been revived to-day : on the contrary, the nego- 
tiation went off upon a point of difference in regard to terms; 
it broke off upon our inſiſting on the reſtoration of Belgium as the 
fore qua nm. He had before him Lord Malmeſbury's letter 
to Lord Grenville, which would bring it to the memory of the 
Houſe : | 

% Fou then perſiſt, ſaid M. Delacrix, in phie this principle 
«ty Beſvinm? I anſwered, moſt certainly_: and I ſhould nit deal 
122 "fairly with you if I heſitated to declare in the outſet of the negotiations 


«"FHAT ON THIS POINT YOU MUST ENTERTAIN NO EXPEC- 


«-FATION THAT His MajesTY WILL RELAX, OR EVER CON- 
« SENT TO SEE BELGIUM A PART. OF FRANCE,” n- +4 


AGE afterwards he Tays : 40 M. De lacroiu ag on Altes ner whether: 


* Li N- „ Was to, ne the fuming Belgium as * fine. A 2a 
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% nog: from: which His MAafeſy would nit depart; I pied, Ir 


py WORST: +CERFAINLY, WAS A SINE QUA Non r WHICH 
is MAJESTY, WOULD NOT DEPART.” 1: £11 

** And again, in the very next parazraph : © 17, Delncrote ——_ 
« his, concern, at the perempiory way inf rohich I made dhis affertions 
«* and aſted, whether it wayld admit - of no modification! * I-replieds 
% France could, in a contre projet, point aul a praci iicubis and 
& adequate one, STILL KEEPING IN VIEW, THAT THE NETHER» 
„% LANDS MUST NOT BE FRENCH, QR:;LIK$ LY'/AGAIN 10 FALL 
« INTO THE" HANDS OF FRAKCK, ſuch, a fropglal Might care 
«  tainly be talen into conſideraſ ian. $10} Yo fan id} 443 a> Den 


Here, then, was a negotiation; oecd upp n Ei hoi edin. r 
gſerve; and broken off, not upon gerrergh orange) tice ig. preſerxe the 
55 2 of amity, but, upgn ſperific, differences. The termina- 

09, of this negqtiazjon, cad) zn ayful, leſſon u- abe At 

at moment. Francs, bad. not & dier. nor a foot, of lapd i Italy 4 
and a Huodred, and. fifty millions 4 Brigich properd, exiſted, ,which 
had tince 5 ED. gent, vp 7 ſing, all other points were 
capable” of being, adjuſts e v4zp, inüſt on. Belgium? 
Good. God? K AL acminded. us this. very 
nich. that ma few montha afterwards, on the, ſecond, miſſioo.of 
Loy Male Barts their / ne 4448191, of, the. reſioratiam ef, Belgiuga 


he a done ee ang. that, France broke off the: negotiation. 


enges Ja .vndoubtedyz but. that. was 
Bl 3% 1 9 1 — 1 aſtination. Het — 


changed 155 A2 r 15 rit v A ambition was, inflamed 3 her 
views were 1 5 TO cd. with, the - praſpeRt of dominion 
ind compu queſt c ere but too. viſible, in the 
de Aaliog 9125 e enſued. When nations ate 
8 Fay is , not Jo Jong, he meaſure of their aQivity,z, and. 
75 e got. 4 bout mighty arwics, they muſt feed 
T employ ANF beyond their own, fraquiers, in the territories. of 
er nations, He never meant {9 Mod gate the conduct of Francg 


in the & termination | of the ſecond, |.negotiagion : the ſhewcd, undoubt- 
& ly\*nt no ; difpsfirion to peace; and that averſion, on her part, gave 


great ſtrength to Miniſters, from the neceſſity of exertion on the 


part of mj s Country : but for the. argument of to- night, nathing, 
Rh 'be db 


the ber 1 reaſon, and , upon, | the ſame unaltęraple principles, aur 
avetfi6 


the pow El 6f*t the ; preſerit/rulets « of France. 2 1 r 
But Miniſtegs ſcemed to be fo aware, that 1 the . 


Wer ot ag for years negotiating, and Dy yy * 
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fuſing to negotiate, would be inſiſted upon to-night from this ſide 
of the Houſe, that the Secretary of State had himſelf anticipated 
the objection, and endeavoured to obviate it, (a thing not even at- 
tempted in another place.) They were impelled, it ſeems, to ne- 
gotiate from the general. wiſhes of the people; and they yielded to 
them, though they ſaw confiderable danger in the ſucceſs : this was 
more than he expected. Though it did not amount to a confeſſian 
of infincerity, it amounted, in his mind, to a Juſtification of it, if 


it had exiſted; becauſe he could well conceive conjunctures, in 


which, when the current of temporary opinion ran ſtrongly againſt a 
ſyſtem which Miniſters had, from principle and opinion, adopted, 
they might rather ſeem to give way to the public diſpoſition, than 
really to act upon it with energy, and in earneſt, againſt the dictates 
of their own judgments, and the proſecution of their own ſyſtems. 
This courſe, however, could not be purſued without great manage- 
ment: and the ſincerity of Stateſmen, therefore, in the government 
of kingdoms, or in their tranſactions with foreign nations, could not 
be. candidly aſſimulated to the truth and fincerity of private men. 
He could not, therefore, believe that Miniſters put forth all their 
ſtrength and zeal to forward negotiations, from the very ſucceſs of 
which they apprehended ſo much danger: nevertheleſs, when their 
Inkineerity, at the former periods of the war, was urged againſt 
them in argument, no argument had ever been repelled by them 
with more apparent indignation ; yet now, when they could no 
longer ſupport even the colour of confittency, in rejecting the pre- 
ſeat propoſition of peace, which they had before themſelves ineited, 
they changed their ground entirely, and almoſt admitted that their 
former negotiations had been forced on them, and that their failures 
had been rather an advantage than a misfortune. 

Mr. Erſkine then ſaid, that having eſtabliſhed, from the paſt 
And of Miniſters, they were bound, upon their own principles, 
to negotiate at this moment, he would conclude the little he had 
$0 ſay, by ſhewing the manifeſt intereſt we had in liftening to offers 
of peace. The preſent Government of France muſt either continue 
and eſtabliſh its authority by wiſe pulicy and fortunate events, or it 
mult.periſh in the ſtorm of another Revolution; that ſurely was 
a ſeli- evident propofition. It was no leſs a one, that the Govern- 
mem which overturned: it muſt either be a Democratical Revo- 
lution of the French people from within, or the return of the Houſe 
o Bourbon, placed upon their antient Throne, by the triumphant 
arms of the confederacy, If Bonaparte's Government became 
, eſtabliſhed and. confirmed in its authority, it was admitted, after 


dome undefined 8 of proba were in the end to conſent Þ 


3 
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peace; but was it certain that France would then be as willing as 
at preſent to be at peace with us? Fatal experience had taught 
us the contrary ; for, after every interval when peace had been 
repelled by us, we had ſeen France in a more formidable aſpect, 
and with a more alienated ſpirit. If, on the other hand, the Go- 
vernment of Bonaparte gave way to an internal Denvcratic Re volu- 
tion, additional difficulties preſented themſelves : Miniſters, upon 
their own principles, muſt put that new Government upon a firmilar 
ſtate of probation, and ſo in infinitum any other eſtabliſhment wbich 
might ſucceed in a revolutionary ſyſtem. But what internal revo- 
lution might be expected to deſtroy Bonaparte's Government from 
within, if ever it ſhould be deſtroyed ? From whence could its de- 
ſtruction poſſibly come but from the revulſion of Democracy; 


ovrerawed by armies, and chained down by the complicated forms 


of the preſent complex Government? In the event of ſuch a Revo- 
lution, all our panicks would return upon us: the terror of French 
principles would again become predominant, and war would be 
perſiſted in, though ruinous and hopeleſs, to prevent the more dan- 
gerous contagion of opinions to be engendered by a peace. But was 
it Bonaparte we objected to? Was it the Man and not the 
GOVERNMENT we miſtruſted? Were we to make war then till his 
place was taken by ſome new Conſul, though the prefent Govern- 


ment might remain? He did not mean to enter into any diſ- 


cuſſion of the character of this extraordinary perſon ; but he would 
aſk, whether the hiſtory of the world, much leſs the prefent tate 
of France, moral or civil, furniſhed a reaſonable expectation, that 
either accidents or new convulſions would raiſe up to power ſome 


character whoſe moderation and Juſtice might be more ſafely re- 


poſed in? From the womb of Revolution and War, there had ariſen 
in the world but one man of that deſcription : there was but one 
WASHINGTON ; alas ! rather there only had been one— for, after 
having emancipated his country by his military ſkill, and founded 
her empire by his civil wiſdom, it had pleaſed God to remove him 
from the world only a few months before the Government he 
might be ſaid to have cre: ed, was fixing its feat in a city he had 
ſounded, and which was to catry his name, and the memory of 
genuine glory, to endlefs' generations. No other alternative then 
remained but the reſtoratian of the Bourbots 'Hoile. He would 
not enter into what good could'be expected f6r England from ſudh 
an event: He would, in the teeth of afl hiffory: and es perlönbe, 
ſuppoſe i it to be auſpicious, and 'confirie hitnfelf to its practicabitlif. 
Ile might aſſume, the utter impoflldftry af UCP a cHa HH pt 
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entering France at the head of hoſtile armies, and placing Louis 
XVIII. on the Throne: but not placing him only; he muſt be Held 
upan it by the prefſure of the power which fixed him there ; and 
held upon it 'againſ? the moſt obvious intereſts of the people of 
France, at leaſt of that part of the people which have the 
moſt decided influence in all countries—the people with whom 
property reſided. 

1 The whole property of France, real and perſonal, in the hands 
of its preſent poſſeſſors, depended upon the exiſtence of the preſent, 
or ſome ſimilar Government. It was impoſſible to reſtore the 
Princes of the Bourbon Houſe without reſtitution! to thoſe who 
had been exiled in its defence, which, in effect, raiſed up the whole 
property in the nation to ſupport the Republic, whatever they might 
feel concerning its defects. The ſame principle ſupported the 


Britiſh Government far more than her Conſtitution, however eſti. 


mable, and gave new ſtrength to Mliniſters in proportion as they 
ceaſed to deſerve it. The deſtruction which a revolution in this 
cauntry would bring upon public credit, and the ruin and downfall 
which would attend all the forms and tenures on which every 
kind of property depended for its ſecurity, formed an inſur. 


mountable bulwark here at home: the three per cents. was the 


great fountain of loyalty and ſupport to the eſtabliſhments of Great 
Britain : every man who was invited to mix in revolutionary 
projects, above all as he advanced in life, and was fettered by its 
duties and obligations, confidered thefe obſtacles: he louked to 
his:family, which he could ſtill protect; to his friends, to whom 
he-could, in ſpight of our burthens, adminiſter conſolation ; and to 


his: mortgages and lands, which furnifhed him with the only means 


to-perform the duties, or to enjoy the delights of his exiſtence. He 
felt ſo ſtrongly the operation of theſe, that even if he could very 
diſtinctly anticipate the future advantages of a Revolution, yet if it 
certainly were to bring on for the preſent the calamities he had 
adverted to, he ſhould feel diſpoſed to caſt the ſacrifice upon the 


riſing generation, who might, after bearing the burthens, endure 


till the advantages came round to them. Theſe feelings were 
not peculiar to this nation, but to every nation ſimilarly circum- 
ſtaneed. It appeared to him, therefore, impoſſible that the Bourbon 
Heuſe could ever re- eſtabliſn its authority without convulſion after 
convuliion, and war after war, which, if Great Britain were em- 
batked inthe duty or neceſſity of mixing in and maintaining, would 
ultimately deſtroy her reſources, cramp all her purſuits, which had 


created: herigrentneſs/ = N pull down the. _ nn, 
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is tion which we ſought to ſupport by means ſo I 0 an re 
I ends of wiſe and prudent Government. 
id But without reſorting to the eventual or babe ech one 
of conſequence of it appeared to be certain. Our inſulting anſwer 
l would confirm the very Government which we ſought to deſtroy : 
m it would produce unanimity at the very moment when nothing but 
diviſion could ſupport our cauſe. Upon the univerſal. ptineiples of 
is human intereſt and feeling, it would raiſe up all France as a man 
t, againſt us: it would diſſipate all leſſer differences in the cauſe of 
e common ſafety. The only way of judging of the effect of our 
0 anſwer, as a grand manifeſto to unite all France, was to reverſc 
le the caſe, and · to ſuppoſe that we had ſent to France the pacific propo- 
it ſitions, and that ſhe had rejected it in the inſulting language of aur 
0 anſwer; that we had replied, putting aſide the offence, and ſtill 
js. inviting peace, and that France had finally referred to her -firft 
y inſulting refuſal as her final determination, What would: have 
s been the eonſequence here? From what he felt in his own breaſt, 
ll he could rely upon the univerſal feelings of the country. He 
y would have ſaid to the right honourable gentleman, + However we 
* have differed on the cauſes or conduct of the war, it is now my 
e duty and my intereſt to ſupport you in the proſecution of it. It is 
it no longer matter of choice, but of neceſſity: I am not only bound 
y in intereſt, but feel every ſentiment of enthuſiaſm connected with 
s the ſecurity and glory of my country.” In the fame. manner, 
0 Frenchmen, of all deſcriptions, would reaſon on the preſent ocea- 
n fon ; and that natural ſentiment, when ſupported by the influence: 
0 and power of their Government, would be irreſiſtible : our an- 
s {wer would diſcomfit their rebellion, and recruit their armies. 
e Bonaparte would have too good reaſon to forgive all the intem- 
y perate declamations againſt his character and dominion, when 
it they furniſhed him with the ſureſt means of advancing and 
d confirming them. In every view, therefore, of the queſtion, he 
e was decidedly againſt expreſfing any approbation of the anſwer 
e which had been ſent. It appeared to him to be pregnant with 
0 danger, and entailed an awful reſponſibility upon thoſe who _ 
j- adviſed it, and upon thoſe who ſupported it. 
n Mr. Chancellor PITT. then roſe, and ſpoke as follow, — 
T Sir, I am induced, at this period of the debate, to offer my bent! 
j- ments to the Houſe, both from an apprehenſion that, at a laten 
d hour, the attention of the Houſe muſt neceſſarily be exhauſted, and 
d becauſe the ſentiment with which the honourable and learned gen- 
- tleman (Mr. Erſkine): began his ſpeech, and with Which he has 
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thought proper to conclude it, places the queſtion preciſely on that 
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ground on which I am moſt defirous of diſcuſſing it. The Jearned 
gentleman ſeems to aſſume, as the foundation of His reaſoning, and 
as the great argument for immediate treaty, that every effort to 
vverturn the ſyſtem of the French Revolution muſt be unavailing; 
and that it would be not only imprudent, but almoſt impious, to 
ſtruggle longer againſt that order of things, which, on I know na 
what principle of predeſtination, he appears to conſider as immortal, 
Little as I am inclined toaccede to this opinion, I am not ſorry that 
the honourable gentleman has contemplated the ſubjeR in this 
ſerious view. I do, indeed, conſider the French Revolution as the 
ſevereſt trial which the viſitation of Providence has ever yet in- 
Hifted upon the nations of the earth; but I cannot help refleGing, 
with ſatisfaction, that this country, even under ſuch a trial, has not 
only deen exempted from thoſe calamities which have covered 
almoſt every other part of Europe, but appears to have been re- 
ſerved as a refuge and aſylum to thoſe who fled from its perſecu- 
tion, as a barrier to oppoſe its progreſs, and, perhaps, ultimately as 
an inſtrument to deliver the world _ the crimes and miſeries 
which have attended it. 

+ Under this impreſſion, I truſt, the Houle will forgive me, 
— as far as I am able, to take a large and compreh 
view of this important queſtion. In doing ſo, I agree with my 
honourable friend, that it would, in any caſe, be impoſſible to ſepa- 
rate the preſent dĩiſeuſſion from the former crimes and atrocities of the 
French Revolution; becauſe both the papers now on the table, and 
the whole of the learned gentleman's argument, force upon our con- 
fideration the origin of the war, and all the material facts which 
' have occurred during its continuance. The learned gentleman has 
revived and retailed all thoſe arguments from his own pamphlet, 
which had before paſſed through thirty- ſeven or thirtv-eight editions 
min print; and now gives them to the Houſe, embelliſhed by the 
graces of his perſonal delivery. The Firſt Conſul has alſo thought 
fit-to revive and retail the chief arguments uſ-6 by all the Oppo- 
fition ſpeakers, and all the Oppoſition publiſhers, in this country 
during the laſt ſeven years. And (what is ſtill more material} the 
queſtion itſelf, which is now immediately at iſſue—the queſtion, 


6 1 


| Whether, under the preſent circumſtances, there is ſuch, à proſpect 


of ſecurity from any treaty with France as ought to induce þs to 

Negotiate ? cannct be properly decided upon, without | retracing, 
both from our own expttience, and from that öf other nations, the 
nature, the eauſes and the magnitude of the. danger againſt which 


we have to guard, in order to Judge of the ſceurity.” which ne. 


ought to accept: 
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I ſay, then, that before any man can concur in opinion with that 

earned gentleman ; before any man can think that the ſubſtance of 
His Majefty's anſwer is any other than the ſafery of the country re- 
quired ; before any man can be of opinion, that to the overtures made 
by the enemy, at ſuch a time, and under ſuch circumſtances, it would 
have been ſafe to have returned an anſwer concurring in the nego- 
tation - he muſt come within one of the three following deferip= 
tions: He muſt either believe, that the French Revolution neither 
does now exhibit, nor has at any time exhibited, ſuch circumſtances 
of danger, ariſing out of the very nature of the ſyſtem and the in- 
ternal ſtate and condition of F rance, as to leave to foreign powers 
no adequate ground of feeurity in negotiation ; or, ſecondly, he muſt 
be of opinion, that the change which has recently taken place, .hag 
given that ſecurity which, in the former ſtages of the Revolution, 
was wanting ; or, thirdly, he muſt be one who, believing that the 
danger cxifted, not undervaluing its extent, nor miſtaking its nature, 
nevertheleſs thinks, from his view of the preſent preſſure on the 
country, from his view of its fituation and its proſpects, compared: 
with the ſituation and proſpects of its enemies, that we are, with our 
eyes open, bound to accept of inadequate ſecurity for every thing 
that is valuable and ſacred, rather than endure the preſſure, or 
incur the riſk, which would 1 from a farther prolongation of the 
conteſt. 

In diſeuſſing the laſt of theſe queſtions, we ſhall be led to confi. 
der, what inference is to be drawn from the circumſtances and the 
reſult of our own negotiations in former periods of the war ;—whe- 
ther, in the comparative ſtate of this country and France, we now 
ſee the ſame reaſon for repeating our then unſucceſsful experiments; 1 
or whether we have not thence derived the leſſons of experience, 
added to the deductions of reaſon, marking the inefficacy and dan- 
ger of the very meaſures which are quoted s to us as precedents * 
our adoption. 

Unwilling, Sir, as I am, to go into much detail on ground which 
has been ſo often tradden before; yet, when I find the learned» 
gentleman, after all the 229 RL HH which he muſt have received, 
if he has read any of the anſwers to his work (however ignorant he 
might be when he wrote it) till giving the ſanction of his authority 
to the ſuppoſition, that the order to M. Chauvelin to depart from 
this kingdom was the cauſe of the war between this country and 


France, I do. feel it neceſſary to ſay a few words on that part of tho 


ſubje&. 


Inaceuracy i in dates ſeems to be a ſort of fatality common to all 
Who have written on that fide of the queſtion; for even the writer 
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of the note to His Majeſty is not more correct, in this reſpect, than 
if he had taken his information only from. the pamphlet of the 
learned gentleman. The Houſe will recolle& the firſt profeſſions 
of the French Republic, which are enumerated, and enumerated 
truly, in that note—they are teſts of every thing which would beſt 
recommend a Government to the eſteem and confidence of foreign 
powers, and the reverſe of every thing which has been the ſyſtem 
and practice of France now for near ten years. It is there ſtated, that 
their firſt principles were love of peace, averſion to conqueſt, and 
reſpect for the independence of other countries. In the ſame note, 
it ſeems, indeed, admitted, that they ſince have violated all thoſe 
principles; but it is alledged that they have done fo, only in conſe- 
quence of the provocation of other powers. One of the firſt of 
thoſe provocations is ſtated to have conſiſted in the various outrages 
offered to their Miniſters, of which the example is ſaid to have been 
ſet by the King of Great Britain in his conduct te M. Chauvelin. In 
anſwer to this ſuppoſition, it is only neceſſary to remark, that before 
the example was given, before Auſtria and Pruſſia are ſuppoſed to 
have been thus encouraged to combine in a plan for the partition of 
France; that plan, if it ever exiſted at all, had exiſted and been 
acted upon for above eight months: France and Pruſſia had been 
at war eight months before the diſmiſſal of M. Chauvelin. 50 
much for the accuracy of the ſtatement. 

[Mr. Erſkine here obſerved that this was not the flatement of his 
argument. | | 

I have been hitherto commenting on the arguments contained in 
the notes : I come now to thoſe of the learned gentleman. I un- 
derſtand him to ſay, that the diſmifſal of M. Chauvelin was the 
real cauſe, I do not ſay of the general war, but of the rupture be- 
tween France and England; and the learned gentleman ſtates, par- 
ticularly, that this diſmiſſal rendered all diſcuſſion of the points in 
diſpute impoſſible. Now I deſire to meet diftinQly every part of 
this afſertion : I maintain, on the contrary, that an opportunity was 
given for diſcuſſing every matter in diſpute between France and 
Great Britain, as fully as if a regular and aceredited French Mi- 
niſter had been reſident here; that the cauſes of war, which exiſted 
at the beginning, or aroſe during the courſe of this difcuſſion, were 
ſuch as would have juſtified, twenty times over, a declaration of 
war on the part of this country ; that all the explanations on the 


part of France, were evidently unſatisfactory and inadmiſſible ; and 


that M. Chauvelin had given in a peremptory ultimatum, declaring, 
that if theſe explanations were not received as. ſufficient, and if ve 
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did not a diſarm, our refuſal would be padde as a 
declaration of war. 7 

After this followed that ſcene which no man can even now ſpeak 
of without horror, or think of without indignation ; that murder 
and regieide from which I was ſorry to hear the learned gentleman 
date the beginning of the legal Government of France. 

Having thus given in their ultimatum; they added, as a farther 
demand (while we were ſmarting under accumulated injurics, for 
which all ſatisfaction was denied) that we ſhould inſtantly receive 
M. Chauvelin as their Ambaſſador, with new cred-ntials, repre- 
fenting them in the charaQter which they had juſt derived from the 
murder of their ſovereign. We replied, © he came here as the 
repreſentative of a ſovereign whom you have put to a cruel and ille- 
gal death; we have no ſatisfaction for the injuries we have received, 
noſecurity from the danger with which we are threatened. Under 
theſe circumſtances we will not receive your new credentials ; the 
former credentials you have yourſelves recalled by the ſacrifice of 
your King.“ 

What, from that moment, was the ſituation of NMI. Cliauvelin ? 
He was reduced to the ſituation of a private individual, and was re- 
quired to quit the kingdom, under the proviſions of the Alien Act, 
which, for the purpoſe of ſecuring domeſtic tranquillity, had recently 
inveſted His Majeſty with the power of removing out of this king- 
dom all foreigners ſuſpected of revolutionary principles. Is it con- 
tended that he was, then, leſs liable to the provitions of that ac 
than any other individual foreigner, whoſe conduct afforded to Go- 
vernment juſt ground of objection or ſuſpicion? Did his conduct 
and connections here afford no ſuch ground? or will it be pretended 
that the bare act of refuſing to receive freſh credentials from an 
infant-Republic, not then acknowledged by any one power of Europe, 
and in the very act of heaping upon us injuries and inſults, was of 
ticlf a cauſe of war? So far from it, that even the very nations 
of Europe, whoſe wiſdom and moderation have been repentedly ex- 
tolled for maintaining neutrality, and preſerving friendſhip, with 
the French Republic, remained for years ſubſequent to this period, 
without receiving ſrom it any accredited Miniſter, or doing = one 
_ to acknowledge its political exiſtenee. 

In anſwer to a repreſentation from the belligerent powers, in 
Gi 1792, Count Bernſtorff, the Miniſter of Denmark, 
officially declared, mat, „It was well known, that the National 
Convention had appointed M. Grouville Miniſter- Plenipotentiary 
dat Denmark, but that it was alſo well known, chat he had nei- 
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ether been received nor acknowledged in that quality.” . Ang 
as late as February, 1796, when the ſame Miniſter was at length, 
for the firſt time, received in his official capacity, Count Birnſtorff 
in a public note, aſſigned this reaſon for that change of cohdut— 
* Solong as no other than a revolutionary Government exiſted in 
% France, His Majeſty could not acknowledge the Miniſter of that 
Government; but now that the French Conſtitution is com. 
e pletely organized, and a regular Government eſtabliſhed in 
“ France, His Majeſty's obligation ceaſes in that reſpect, and M. 
“ Grouville will therefore be acknowledged in the uſual form.“. 
How far the Court of Denmark was juſtified in the opinion, that a 
revolutionary Government then no longer cxiſted in France, it is 
not now neceſſary to inquire; but whatever may have been the fad, 
in that reſpect, the principle on which they acted is clear and in. 
telligible, and is a deciſive inſtance in favour of the propoſiticn 
which I have maintained. 

Is it then neceſſary to examine what were the terms of that uli. 
matum, with which we refuſed to comply? Acts of hoſtility had been 
openly threatened againſt our allies ; an hoſtility founded upon the 
aſſumption of a right which would at once ſuperſede the whole lay 
of nations; the pretended right to open the Scheldt, we diſcuſſed, at 
the time, not ſo much .on account of its immediate importance, 
(though it was important both in a maritime and commercial vies 
as on account of the general principle on which it was founded. On 
the ſame arbitrary notion they ſoon afterwards diſcovered that ſacred 
law of nature, which made the Rhine and the Alps the legitimate 
boundaries of France, and aſſumed the power which they have at- 
feed to exerciſe through the whole of the Revolution, of ſuperſeding, 
by a new code of their own, all the recognized principles of the jay 
of nations. They were, in fact, actually advancing towards the Re- 
public of Holland, by rapid ſtrides, after the victory of Jemappe, and 
they had ordered their generals to purſue the Auſtrian troops into an 
neutral country : thereby explicitly avowing an intention of invading 
Holland. They had already ſhewn their moderation and ſelf. de- 
nial, by incorporating Belgium with the French Republic. Theſe 
lovers of peace, who ſet out with a ſworn averſion to conqueſt, and 
. profeſſions of reſpect for the independence of other nations; who 
pretend that they departed from this ſyſtem, only in conſequence of 
your aggreſſion, themſclves in time of peace while you were ſtill con- 
feſſedly neutral, without the pretence or ſhadow of provocation, 
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wreſted Savoy from the King of Sardinia, and had proceeded to in- 
corporate it likewiſe with France. Theſe were their aggreſſions at 
this period; and more than theſe, They had iſſued an univerſal 
declaration of war againſt all the Thrones of Europe ; and they had, 
by their conduct, applied it particularly and ſpecifically to you: they 
had paſſed the decree of the 19th of November, proclaiming the 
promiſe of French ſuccour to all nations who ſhould manifeſt a wiſh 
to become free: they had, by all their language, as well as their 
example, ſhewn what they underſtood to be freedom: they had 
ſcaled their principles by the depoſition of their ſovereign : they had 
applied them to England, by inviting and encouraging the addreſſes 
of thoſe ſeditious and traitorous ſocieties, who, from the beginning, 
favoured thcir views, and who, encouraged by your forbearance, 
were even then publicly avowing French doctrines, and anticipating 
their ſucceſs in this country : who were hailing the progreſs of thoſe 
proceedings in France, which led to the murder of its King: they 
were even then looking to the day when they ſhould behold a Na- 
tional Convention in England, formed upon ſimilar principles. 

And what were the explanations they offered on theſe different 
grounds of offence? As to Holland; they told you, the Scheldt 
was too inſignificant for you to trouble yourſelves about, and there- 
fore it was to be decided as they choſe, in breach of poſitive treaty, 
which they had themſelves guaranteed, and which we by our alli- 
ance, were bound to ſupport. If, however, after the war was over, 
Belgium ſhould have conſolidated its liberty, (a term of which we 
now know the meaning, from the fate of every nation into which 
the arms of France have penetrated) then Belgium and Holland 
might, if they pleaſed, ſettle the queſtion of the Scheldt, by ſepa- 
rate negotiation between themſelves. With reſpe& to aggrandize- 
ment, they aſſured us, that they would retain poſſeſſion of Belgium 
by arms no longer than they ſhould find it neceſſary to the purpoſe 
already ſtated, of conſolidating its liberty. And with reſpect to the 
decree of the 19th of November, applied as it was pointedly to 
You, by all the intercourſe I have ſtated with all the ſeditious and 
traitorous part of this country, and particularly by the ſpeeches of 
every leading man among them, they contented themſelves with 
alerting, that the declaration conveyed no ſuch meaning as was 
imputed to it, and that, ſo far from encouraging ſedition, it could 
apply only to countries where a great majority of the people ſhould 
have already declared itſelf in favour of a Revolution ; a ſuppoſi- 


tion which, as they aſſerted, neceſſarily implied a total abſence of 
al ſedition. | | 
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What would have been the effed of admitting this explanation 
to ſuffer a nation, and an armed nation, to preach to the inliabitanz 
of all the countries in the world, that they themſclves were ſlaves, 
and their rulers tyrants: to encourage and invite them to revoly. 
tion, by a previous promiſe of French ſupport, to whatever might 
call itſelf a majority, or to whatever France might declare to be fo, 
This was their explanation: and this they told you, was their 
ultimatum. 

But was this all? Even at that very moment, when they were 
endeavouring to induce you to admit theſe explanations, to be con. 
tented with the avowal, that France offered herſelf as a general 
guarantee for every ſucceſsful revolution, and would inte rfeve only 
to ſancdion and confirm whatever the free and uninfluenced chuice 
of the people might have decided, what were their orders to tlieir 
generals on the ſame ſubject; in the midſt of theſe amicable exyla- 
nations with you, came forth a decree which [I really believe muſt 
be effaced from the minds of gentlemen oppoſite to me, if they can 
prevail upon theinſclves for a moment to hint even a doubt upon 
tae origin of this quarrel, not only as to this country, but as to all 
the nations of Europe with whom France has been ſub! quen' ly en- 
gazed in hoſtility. I ſpeak of the deerce of the 1 5th of December, 
This deeree, more even than all the previous tranſactions, amounted 
to an univerſal declaration of war againſt all Thrones, and apaint 
all civilized Governmerits. It ſaid, wherever the ar n:ics of France 
ſhall come (whether within countrics then at war or at peace is not 
diſtinguiſhed), in all thoſe countries it ſhall be the firſt care of their 
generals to introduce the principles and the practice of the French 
Revolution; to demoliſh all privileged orders, and cvery thing 
which obſtrudts the eſtabliſhment of their New Syſtem. 

If any doubt is entertained, whither the armics of France were 


3 to come: if it is contended that they referred only to thoſe 


nations with whom they were then at war, or with whom, in the 
courſe of this conteſt, they might be driven into war ; let it be re- 
membered, that at this very moment, they had actually given orders 
to their generals to purſue the Auſtrian army from the Netherlands 
into Holland, with whom they were at that time in pcace. Or, even if 
the conitruttion contended for is admitted, let us fee what would 
nave bcen its application ; let us look at the 6) of their aggreſſions, 
which was read by my right honourable friend (Mr. Dundas) near 
me. With whom have they been at war fince the period of this 
declaration? With all the nations of Europe fave two,* and if not 
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* Swedcn and Denmark. 
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with thoſe two, it is only becauſe, with every provocation that could 
Juitiiy defenſive war, thoſe countries have hitherto acquicſced in re- 
peated violations of their rights, rather than recur to war for their 
Wuerever their arms have been carried, it will be a 
matter of (hort ſubſequent inquiry to trace whether they have faith- 


vindieation. 


fully applied theſe principles, If in terms, this decree is a denun- 
ciation of war againſt all Governmeats ; if in practice it has been 
applic.: againſt every one, with which France has come into contact; 
what is it but the deliberate code of the Frenceni Revolution, from 
the birth oi the Republic, which has never once been departed from, 
which has been entureed with unremitted rigour againſt all the na- 
tions that have come into their power ? | 

If there could otherwiſe be anv doubt whether the application of 
this decree was intended to be univerſal, whether it applied to all 
nations, and to England particularly; there is one circumſtance 
which alone would be decitive—thit nearly at the ſame period it 
was propoſed, in the National Convention,* to declare expreſsly, 
that the decree of the nincteenth of November was confined to 
the nations with whom they were then at war; and that propoſal 
was rejected by a great majority ; by that very Convention from 
whom we were delired to receive theſe explanations as fatis- 
factory. 

Such, Sir, was the nature of the ſyſtem. Let us examine a little 
farther, whether it was from the beginning intended to be aQed 
upon, in the extent which I have ſtated. At the very moment 
when their threats apycared to many little elſe than the ravings of 
madmen, they were digeiting and methodizing the means of execu- 
tion, as accurately as if they had actually foreſeen the extent to 
which they have ſince been able to realize their criminal projects; 
they ſat down coo!ly to deviſe the moſt regular and effectual mode of 
making the application of this ſyſtem the current buſineſs of the 
day, and incorporating it with the general orders of the army ; for 
(will the Houſe believe it, this confirmation of the decree of the 
nineteenth of November was accompanied by an expoſition and 
commentary addreſſed to the General of every army of France, 
containing a ſchedule as coolly conceived, and as methodically re- 
duced, as any by which the moſt quiet buſineſs of a Juſtice of Peace, 
or the moſt regular routine of .any department of State in this country 
could be conducted. Each Commander was furniſhed with one 
general blink formula of a letter for all the nations of the world! 
The People of France to the People of Greeting : 


—— 
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* On a motion of M. Baraillon. 
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« We are come to expel your tyrants.” Even this was not all ; 
one of the articles of the decree of the fifteenth of December was 
expreſsly, © that thoſe who ſhould ſhew themſelves fo brutiſh and |; 
enamoured of their chains as ts refuſe the reſtoration of their rights, 1 
renounce liberty and equality, or to preſerve, recall, or treat with their 
Prince er privileged orders, were not entitled to the diſtinctian which 
France, in other caſes, had juſtly eftabliſhed between Government and 
People ; and that ſuch a people ought to be treated according 19 the 
rigeur F war, and of conque}t.” ** Here is their love of peace; here 
is their averſion to conqueſt ; here is their reſpect for the inde- 
pendance of other nations! 

It was then, after receiving ſuch explanations as theſe, after re- 
cciving the ultimatum of France, and after M. Chauvelin's creden- 
tials had ceaſed, that he was required to depart. Even after that 
period, I am almoſt aſhamed to record it, we did not on our part 
ſhut the door againſt other attempts to negotiate ; but this tranſac- 
tion was immediately followed by the declaration of war, proceeding 
not from England in vindication of its rights, but from France as 
the completion of the injuries and inſults they had offered. And on 
a war thus originating, can it be doubted, by an Engliſh Houſe of 
Commons, whether the aggreſſion was on the part of this country, 
or of France ? or whether the manifeſt aggreſſion on the part of 
France was the reſult of any thing but the principles which charac- 
terize the French Revolution? 

What then are the reſources and ſubterfuges by which thoſe 
who agree with the learned gentleman are prevented from ſinking 
under the force of this ſimple ſtatement of facts? None but what 
arc found in the infinuation contained in the note from France, 
that this country had, previous to the tranſactions to which I have 
referred, encouraged and ſupported the combination of other powers 
directed againſt them. - 

Upon this part of the ſubject, the proofs which contradi& ſuch 
an inlinuation are innumerable. In the firſt place, the evidence of 
dates; in the ſecond place, the admiſſion of all the different parties 
in France; of the friends of Briſſot charging on Robeſpierre the 
war with this country, and of the friends of Robeſpierre charging 
it on Briffot ; but both acquitting England; the teſtimonies of the 
French Grenade during the whole interval, ſince the declara- 
tion of Pilnitz, and the pretended treaty of Pavia ; the firſt of 
which had not the ſlighteſt relation to any project or partition of 
diſmemberment ; the ſecond of which I firmly believe to be an 
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abſolute fabrication and forgery ; and in neither of which, even as 
they are repreſented, any reaſon has been aſſigned for believing that 
this country had any ſhare, Even M. Talleyrand himſelf was 
ſent by the Conſtitutional King of the French, after the period when 
that concert, which is now charged, muſt have exiſted, if it exiſted 


at all, with a letter from the King of France, expreſsly thanking 


His Majeſty for the neutrality which he had uniformly obſerved. 
The ſame fact is confirmed by the concurring evidence of every 
perſon who knew any thing of the plans of the King of Sweden 
in 1791; the only Sovereign who, I believe, at that time medi- 
tated any hoſtile meaſures againſt France, and whoſe utmoſt hopes 
were expreſsly ſtated to be, that England would not oppoſe his in- 
tended cxpedition ; by all thoſe, alſo, who knew any thing of the 
conduct of the Emperor, or the King of Pruſſia; by the clear and 
decifive teſtimony of M. Chauvelin himſelf in his diſpatches from 
hence to the French Government, fince publiſhed by their autho- 


rity ; by every thing which has occurred fince the war; by the 


publications of Dumourier ; by the publications of Briſſot; by the 
fats that have ſince come to light in America, with reſpect to the 
miſſion of M. Genet ; which ſhew that hoftility againſt this country 
was decided on the part of France long before the period when 
M. Chauvelin was ſent from hence; befides this, the reduction of 
our peace eſtabliſhment in the year 1791, and continued to the ſub- 
ſequent year, is a fact from which the inference is indiſputable : a 
fact which, I am afraid ſhews not only that we were not waiting 
for the occaſion of war, but that, in our partiality for a pacific 
ſyſtem, we had indulged ourſelves in a fond and credulous ſecurity, 
which wiſdom and diſcretion would not have dictated. In addition 
to every other proof, it is ſingular enough, that in a decree, on the 
eve of the declaration of war on the part of France, it is expreſsly 


ſtated, as for the firſt time, that England was then departing from 


that ſyſtem of neutrality which ſhe had hitherto obſerved. 

But, Sir, I will not reſt merely on theſe teſtimonies or arguments, 
however ſtrong and decifive. I aſſert diſtinctly and poſitively, and 
I have the documents in my hand to prove it, that from the middle 
of the year 1791, upon the firſt rumour of any meaſure taken by 
the Emperor of Germany, and till late in the year 1792, we not 
only were no parties to any of the projects imputed to the Emperor, 
but, from the political circumſtances in which we then ſtood with 
relation to that Court, we wholly declined all communications with 
him on the ſubje of France. To Pruſſia, with whom we were 
in connection, and ſtill more deciſively to Holland, with whom we 
were in cloſe and intimate correſpondence, we uniformly ſtated our 
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unalterable reſolution to maintain neutrality, and avoid inter. 
ference in the internal affairs of France, as long as France Qld 
refrain from hoſtile meaſures againſt us and our allies. No 
Miniſter of England had any authority to treat with Forcign States, 
even proviſionally, for any warlike concert, till after. the battle of 
Jemappe.; till a period ſubſequent to tie reported provocations 
which h:d been offered to us, and ſubſequent particularly to the 
decree of fraternity of the 1Gth of November; evcn then, to 
what object was it that the concert which we wiſhed to eſtabliſh 
was to be direded? If we had then rightly caſt the true character 
of the French Revolution, I cannot now deny that we ſhould have 
been beter juſtified in a very different conduct. But it is material 
to the preſent argument to declare what that conduct actually was, 
becauſe it is of itſelf ſufficient to confute all the pretexts by which 
the advocates of France have fo long labourcd to perplex the qucſ- 
tion of Aggreſſion. 

At that period, Ruſſia had at length conceived, as well as our- 
ſelves, a natural and juſt alarm for the balance of Europe, and ap- 
plicd to us to learn our ſentiments on the ſubject. In our anſwer to 
this application, ue imparted to Ruſiia the principles upon which 
we then acted, and we communicated this anſwer to Pruſſia, with 
whom we were connected in defenſive alliance, I will ſtate 
ſhortly the leading part of thoſe principles. A diſpatch was ſent 
from Lord Grenville to His Majeſty's Minitter in Ruſſia, dated the 
29th of December, 1792, ſtating a deſire to have an explanation 
ſet on foot on the ſubject of the war with France. I will read 
the material parts of it. | 
© The two leading points on which ſuch explanation will natu- 
rally turn, are the line of eondud to be followed previous to the 
© commencement of hoſtilities, and with a view, if poſſible, to avert 
c them; and the nature and amount of the forces which t!:c 
« powers engaged in this concert might be enabled to uſe, ſup— 
ce poſing ſuch extremities unavoidable. 

« With reſpect to the firſt, it appears on the wholg, ſubjeA, how- 
te ever to future conſideration and diſcuſſion with the other powers, 
te that the moſt adviſable ſtep to be taken would be, that ſufficient 
© explanation ſhould be had with the powers at war with France, 
in order to enable thoſe not hitherto eng-ged in the war to pro- 
& poſe to that country terms of peace, That theſe terms ſhould 
ebe, the withdrawing their arms within the limits of the French 
territory ; the abandoning their conquet's ; the reſcinding any 
acts in;urivus to the ſovereignty or rights of any other nations, and 
« the giving in ſome public and unequivocal manner a pledge of 
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« their intention no longer to foment troubles, or to excite diſ- 
« turbances againſt other Governments, In return for theſe ſtipu- 
« lations, the different powers of Europe, who ſhould be parties to 
« this meaſure, might engage to abandon all meaſures, or views of 
« hoſtility againſt France, or interference in their internal affairs, 
« and to maintain a correſpondence and intercourſe of amity with 
« the exiſting powers in that country, with whom ſuch a treaty may 
te be concluded. If, on the reſult of this propoſal fo made by the 
« powers acting in concert, theſe terms ſhould not be accepted by 
« France, or being accepted, ſhould not be ſatisfactorily performed, 
« the different powers might then engage themſelves to each other 
« to enter into active meaſures, for the purpoſe of obtaining the 
« ends in view; and it may be to be conſidered, whether, in ſuch 
« caſe, they might not reaſonably look toſome indemnity for the ex- 


.« pences and hazards to which they would neceſſarily be expoſed.” 


The diſpatch then proczeded to the ſecond point, that of the 
forces to be employed, on which it is unneceſſary now to ſpeak. 

Now, Sir, I would really aſk any perfon who has been, from the 
beginning, the moſt defirous of avoiding hoſtilities, whether it is 
poſſible to conceive any meaſure to be adopted in the fituation in 
which we then ſtood, which could more evidently demonſtrate our 
deſite, after repeated provocations, to preſerve peace, on any terms 
conſiſtent with our ſafety ; or whether any ſentiment could now be 
ſuggeſted which would have more plainly marked our moderation, 
forbearance, and fincerity? In faying this, I am not challenging 
the applauſe and approbation of my country, becauſe I muſt now 
confeſs that we were too flow in anticipating that danger of which 
we had, perhaps, even then ſufficient-experience, though far ſhort, 
indeed, of that which we now poſſeſs, and that we might even then 
have ſeen, what facts have ſince but too inconteſtably proved, that 
nothing but vigorous and open hoftility can afford complete and ade- 
quate ſecurity againſt revolutionary principles, while they retain a 
proportion. of power ſufficierit to furniſh the means of war. 

I will enlatge no farther on the origin of the war. I have read 
and detailed to you a ſyſtem which was in itſelf a declaration of war 
againſt all nations, which was ſo intended, and which has been ſo 
applied, which has been exemplified in the extreme peril and hazard 
of almoſt all who for a moment have truſted to treaty, and which has 
not at this hour overwhelmed: Europe in one indiſcriminate maſs of 
ruin, only becauſe we have not indulged, in a fatal extremity, that 
diſpoſition, which we have however indulged too far; becauſe we 
have not conſented to truſt to profeſſion and compromiſe, rather 
than to out own valour and exertion, for fecurity againſt a ſyſtem, 
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from which we never ſhall be delivered till either the principle is 
extinguiſhed, or till its ſtrength is exhauſted. 

I might, Sir, if I found it neceſſary, enter into much detail upon 
this part of the ſubject; but at preſent I only beg leave to expreſs 
my readineſs at any time to enter upon it, when either my own 
ſtrength, or the patience of the Houſe will admit of it; but, I ſay, 
without diſtinction, againſt every nation in Europe, and againſt ſome 
out of Europe, the principle has been faithfully applied. You can- 
not look at the map of Europe, and lay your hand upon that country 
againſt which France has not either declared an open and aggreſſive 
war, or violated ſome poſitive treaty, or bruken ſome recognized 
principle of the law of nations. 

This ſubjec may be divided into various periods. There were 
ſome acts of hoſtility committed previous to the war with this coun- 
try, and very little indeed ſubſequent to that declaration, which ab- 
jured the love of conqueſt. The attack upon the Papal State, by 
the ſeizure of Avignon, in i791, was accompanied with ſpeci— 
mens of all the vile arts and perfidy that ever diſgraced a revolu- 
tion. Avignon was ſeparated from its lawful ſovereign, with 
whom not even the pretence of quarrel exiſted, and forcibly incor- 
porated in the tyranny of One and Indiviſible France. The ſame 
ſyſtem led, in the ſame year, to an aggreſſion againſt the whole Ger- 
man empire, by the ſeizure of Porentrui, part of the dominions of 
the Biſhop of Baſle. Afterwards, in 1792, unpreceded by any 
declaration of war, or any cauſe of hoſtility, and in direct violation 
of the ſolemn pledge to abſtain from conqueſt, they made war againſt 
the King of Sardinia, by the ſeizure of Savoy, for the purpoſe of 
incorporating it, in like manner, with France. In the ſame year, 
they had proceeded to the declaration of war againſt Auſtria, againſt 
Pruſſia, and againſt the German empire, in which they have been 
juſtified only on a ground of a rooted hoſtility, combination, and 
league of Sovereigns, for the diſmemberment of France. I ſay, 
that ſome of the documents, brought to ſupport this pretence, arc 
ſpurious and falſe ; I ſay, that even in thoſe that are not ſo, there 
is not one word to prove the charge principally relied upon, that of 
an intention to effect the diſmemberment of France, or to impoſe 
upon it, by force, any particular conſtitution. I ſay, that as far as 
we have been able to trace what paſſed at Pilnitz, the declaration 
there ſigned referred to the. impriſonment of Louis XVI. its imme- 
diate view was to effect his deliverance, if a concert ſufficiently ex- 
tenſive could be formed with other ſovereigns, for that purpofe. It 
left the internal ſtate of France to be decided by the King reſtored 
to his liberty, with the free conſent of the ſtates of his kingdom, 
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and it did not eontain one word relative to the diſmemberment of 
France. 

In the ſubſequent diſcuſſions, which took place in 1792, and 
which embraced at the ſame time, all the other points of jealouſy 
which had ariſen between the two countries, the declaration of 
Pilnitz was referred to, and explained on the part of Auſtria in a 


manner preciſely conformidable to what I have now ſtated ; and the 


amicable explanations which took place, both on this ſubject and 
on all the matters in diſpute, will be found in the official correſpon- 
dence between the two courts which has been made public ; and it 
wilt be found that as long as the negotiation continued to be con- 
ducted through M. Deleſſart, then Miniſter for Foreign Affairs, 
there was a great proſpect that thoſe diſcuſſions would be amicably 
terminated ; but it is notorious, and has ſince been clearly proved, 
on the authority of Briſſot himſelf, that the violent party in France 
conſidered ſuch an ifſue of the negotiation as likely to be fatal to 
their projects, and thought, to uſe his own words, that“ war was 
neceflary to conſolidate the Revolution.” For the expreſs purpoſe 
ef producing the war, they excited a popular tumult in Paris ; they 
inſiſted upon and obtained the diſmiſſal of M. Deleſſart. A new 
Miniſter was appointed in his room, the tone of the negotiation was 
immediately changed, and an ultimatum was ſent to the Emperor, 
limilar to that which was afterwards ſent to this country, affording 


kim no ſatisfaction on his juſt grounds of complaint, and requiring 


him, under theſe circumſtances, to diſarm. The firſt events of the 
conteſt proved how much more France was prepared for war than 
Auſtria, and afford a ſtrong confirmation of the propofition which I 
maintain ; that no offenſive intention was entertained on the part of 
the latter power. 
War was then declared againſt Auſtria ; a war which I ſtate to 
be a war of aggreſſion on the part of France. The King of Pruſſia 
had deelared, that he ſhould conſider war againſt .the Emperor or 
empire as war againſt himſelf. He had declared, that, as a co- 
eſtate of the empire, he was determined to defend their rights ; that, 
as an ally of the. Emperor, he would ſupport him to the utmoſt 
againſt any attack; and that, for the ſake of his own dominions, 
he felt himſelf called upon to reſiſt the progreſs of French principles, 
and to maintain the balance of power in Europe. With this no- 
tice before them, France deciared war upon the Emperor, and the 
war with Pruſſia was the neceſſary conſequence of this aggreſſion, 
both againſt the Emperor and the empire, 

The war againſt the King of Sardinia follows next. The. de- 
laraion of that war was the ſeizure of Savoy, by an invading army; 
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and on what ground? On that which has been ſtated already, 
They had found out, by ſome light of nature, that the Rhine and 
the Alps were the natural limits of France. Upon that ground 
Savoy was ſeized ; and Savoy was alſo incorporated with France. 

Here finiſhes the hiſtory of the wars in which France was en- 
gaged, antecedent to the war with Great Britain, with Holland, and 
with Spain. With reſpect to Spain, we have ſeen nothing which 
leads us to ſuſpect, that either attachment to religion, or the ties of 
ſanguinity, or regard to the antient ſyſtem of Europe, was likely to 
induce that Court to connect itſelf in offenſive war againſt France, 
The war was evidently and inconteſtably begun by France againſt 
Spain. 

The caſe of Holland is fo freſh in every man's recollection, and 
ſo connected with the immediate cauſes of the war with this coun- 
try, that it cannot require one word of obſervation. What ſhall [ 
ſay then on the caſe of Portugal? I cannot indeed ſay, that France 
ever declared war againſt that country; I can hardly ſay even that 
ſhe ever made war, but ſhe required them to make a treaty of peace, 
as if they had been at war: the obliged them to purchaſe that 
treaty ; ſhe broke it as ſoon as it was purchaſed, and ſhe had ori- 
ginally no other ground of complaint than this, — that Portugal had 
performed, though inadequately, the engagements of its antient de- 
fenfive alliance with this country, in the character of an auxiliary; 
a conduct which cannot of itſelf make any power a principal in 
a war. 

J have now enumerated all the nations at war at that period, 
With the exception only of Naples. It can hardly be neccflary to 
call to the recollection of the Houſe, the eharacteriſtic feature of re- 
volutionary principles which was ſhewn, even at this early period, 
in the perſonal inſult offered to the King of Naples, by the Com- 
mander of a French ſquadron, riding uncontrouled in the Mediter- 
ranean, and (while our fleets were yet unarmed) threatening de- 
ſtruction to all the coaſt of Italy. 

It was not till a conſiderably later period that almoſt all the other 
nations of Europe found themſelves equally involved in actual hoſ- 
tility : but it is not a little material to the whole of my argument, 
compared with the ſtatement of the learned gentleman, and with 
that contained in the French note, to examine at what period this 
hoſtility extended itſelf. It extended itſelf, in the courle of 1790, 
to the States of Italy which had hitherto. been exempted from it. In 
1797 it had ended in the deſtruction of moſt of them; it had 
ended in the virtual: depoſition of the King of Sardinia ; it had 
ended in the converſion of Genoa and Tuſcany into Democratic 
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Republics ; it had ended in the revolution of Venice, in the viola- 
tion of treaties with the new Venetian Republic ; and finally, in 
transferring that very Republic, the creature and vaſſal of France, 
to the dominion of Auſtria. 

I obſerve from the geſtures of ſome honourable gentlemen, that 
they think we are precluded from the uſe of any argument founded 
on this laſt tranſaction. I already hear them ſaying, that it was 
as criminal in Auſtria to receive as it was in France to give. I am 
far from defending or palliating the condu of Auſtria upon this 
occaſion : but becauſe Auſtria, unable at laſt to contend with the 
arms of France, was forced to accept an unjuſt and inſufficient in- 
demnification for the conqueſts France had made from it, are we to 
be debarred from ſtating what, on the part of France, was not 
merely an unjuſt acquiſition, but an act of the groſſeſt and moſt ag- 
gravated perfidy and cruelty, and one of the moſt itriking ſpecimens 
of that ſyſtem which has been uniformly and indiſeriminately ap- 
plied to all the countries which France has had within its graſp. 
This only can be ſaid in vindication of France (and it is ſtill more a 
vindication of Auſtria), that, practically ſpeaking, if there is any 
part of this tranſaction for which Venice itſelf has reaſon to 
be grateful, it can only be for the permiſſion to exchange the 
embraces of French fraternity for what is called the deſpotiſm of 
Vienna. 


Let theſe facts, and theſe dates, be compared with what we have 


heard. The honourable gentleman has told us, and the author of 
the note from France has told us alſo, that all the French conqueſts 
were produced by the- operations of the allies. It was when they 
were preſſed on all ſides, when their own territory was in danger, 
when their own independence was in queſtion, when the Confede- 
racy appeared too ſtrong ; it was then they uſed the means with 
which their power and their courage furniſhed them ; and, 
© attacked on all fides, they carried every where their defenſive 
arms.” *I do not wiſh to miſrepreſent the learned gentleman, but 
I underſtood him to ſpeak of this ſentiment with approbation : the 
ſentiment itſelf is this, that if a nation is unjuſtly attacked in any one 
quarter by others, ſhe cannot ſtop to conſider by whom, but muſt 
find means of ſtrength in other quarters, no matter where; 
and is juſtified in attacking, in her turn, thoſe with whom ſhe 


is at peace, and from whom ſhe has reccived no ſpecies of pro- 
vocation, 
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Sir, I hope I have already proved, in a great meaſure, that ng 
ſuch attack was made upon France ; but, if it was made, I main. 
tain, that the whole ground on which that argument is founded can. 
not be tolerated. In the name of the Laws of Nature and Na. 
tions, in the name of every thing that is ſacred and honourable, I 
demur to that plea, and I tell that honourable and learned pentle- 
man that he would do well, to look again into the Law of Na- 
tions, betore he ventures to come to this Houſe, to give the ſanQion 
of his authority to ſo dreadful and execrable a ſyſtem. 

{ Mr. Erſkine here ſaid acrefs the Houſe, that he had never main- 
tained ſuch a propoſition. \ 

Mr. Pitt. —I certainly underſtood this to be diſtinQly the tenor 
of the learned gentleman's argument ; but as he tells me he did not 
uſe it, I take it for granted he did not intend to uſe it : I rejoice 
that he did not: but, at leaſt, then I have a right to expect, that 
the learned gentleman ſnould now transfer to the French note ſome 
of the indignation which he has hitherto laviſhed upon the declara- 
tions of this country. This principle, which the learned gentle- 
man diſclaims, the French note avows ; and I contend, without the 
tear of contradiction, it is the principle upon which France has uni- 
formly acted. But while the learned gentleman diſclaims: this 
propoſition, he certainly will admit, that he has himſelf aſſerted, 
and maintained in the whole courſe of his argument, that the 
preſſure of the war upon France, impoſed upon her the neceſſity of 
thoſe exertions which produced moſt of the enormities of the Revo- 
lution, and moſt af the enormities praiſed againſt the other 
countries of Europe. The Houſe will recollect, that, in the year 
1796, when all theſe horrors in Italy were beginning, which are 
the ſtrongeſt illuſtrations of the general character of the French Re- 
volution, we had begun that negotiation to which the learned gen- 
tleman has referred. England then poſſeſſed numerous conqueſts ; 
England, though not having at that time had the advantage of three 
of her moſt ſplendid victories, England, even then, appeared un- 
diſputed Miſtreſs of the Sea; England, having then ingroſſed the 
whole wealth of the Colonial World; England, having loſt nothing 
of its original poſſeſſions; England then comes forward, propoſing 
general peace, and offering—wha: ? offering the ſurrender of all 
that it had acquirec, in order to obtain what? not the diſmem- 
berment, not the partition of anticnt France, but the return of 3 
fart of thoſe conqueſts, no one of which could be retained, but in 
direct contrad ction o that original and ſolemn pledge which is now 
referred to, as the proo of the juſt and moderate dif; oſition of the 
Frerch Republie. Vet even this offer was not ſi flicicnt to pro- 
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na eure peace, or to arreſt the progreſs of France in her df ſive epera- 
in- lions againſt other unoffending countries. From the pages, however, 
in- of the learned gentleman's pamphlet (which, after all its editions, 
Ja. is now freſher in his memory than in that of any other perſon in 
T this Houſe, or in the country), he is furniſhed with an argument, 
le- on the reſult of the negotiation, on which he appears conhdently to 
Ja- rely. He maintains, that the ſingle point on which the negotiation 
'on was broken off, was the queſtion of the poſſeſſion of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands; and that it is, therefore, on that ground only, that 
in- the war has, ſince that time, been continued. When this ſubject 
was before under diſcuſſion, I ſtated, and I ſhall ſtate again (not- | 
nor withſtanding the learned gentleman's accuſation of my having en- n 
Not deavoured to ſhift the queſtion from its true point), that the queſ- 1 
ioc tion, then at iſſue, was not, whether the Netherlands ſhould, in 
hat 


fact, be reſtored ; though even on that queſtion I am not, like the 


Wor = ͤ—— — 


me learned gentleman, unprepared to give any opinion; I am ready to 
ra- ſay, that to leave that territory in the poſſeſſion of France would be 
le- obviouſly dangerous to the intereſts of this country, and is incon- 
the ſiſtent with the policy which it has uniformly purſued, at every 
ni- period in which it has concerned itſelf in the general ſyſtem of the 


Continent; but it was not on the decifion of this queſtion of expe- 
diency and policy, that the iſſue of the negotiation then turned; 
what was required of us by France was, not merely that we ſhould 
acquieſce in her retaining the Netherlands, but that, as a prelimi- 
nary to all treaty, and before entering upon the diſcuſſion of terms, 
we ſhould recognize the principle, that whatever France, in time of 
war, had annexed to the Republic muſt remain inſeparable for ever, 
and could not become the ſubject of negotiation. I fay, that, in 
refuſing ſuch a preliminary, we were only reſiſting the claim of 
France, to arrogate to itſelf the power of controlling, by its own 
ſeparate and municipal acts, the rights and intereſts of other 
countries, and moulding, at its diſcretion, a new and general code 
of the Law of Nations. 

In reviewing the iſſue of this negotiation, it is important to ob- 
ſerve, that France, who began by abjuring a love of conqueſt, was 
defired to give up nothing of her own, not even to give up all that 
ſhe had conquered ; that it was offered to her to receive back all 
that had been conquered from her; and when ſhe rejected the ne- 
gotiation for peace upon theſe grounds, are we then to be told of the 
unrelenting hoſtility of the combined powers, for which France was 
to revenge itſelf upon other countries, and which is to juſtify the 
ſubverſion of every eſtabliſhed Government, and the deſtruQiun of 
property, religion, and domeſtic comfort, from one end of Italy to 
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the ocher? Such was the effect of the war againſt Modena; again 
Genoa, againſt Tuſcany, againſt Venice, againſt Rome, and againſt 
Naples; all of which ſhe engaged in, or proſecuted, pere to 


this very period. 


Aſter this, in the year 1797, Auſtria had made peace, England 
and its ally, Portugal (from whom we could expect little aQive 
aſſiſtance, but whom we felt it our duty to defend), alone remained in 
the war. In that ſituation, under the preſſure of neceſſity, which I 
ſhall not diſguiſe, we made another attempt to negotiate. In 1797, 
Pruſſia, Spain, Auſtria, Naples, having ſucceſſively made peace, the 
Princes of Italy having been deſtroyed, France having ſurrounded 
itſelf, in almoſt every part in which it is not ſurrounded by the ſea, 
with revolutionary republics, -England made another offer of a 
different nature. It was not now a demand that France ſhould 
reſtore any thing. Auſtria having made a peace upon her own 
terms, England had nothing to require with regard to her allies; 
ſhe aſked no reſtitution of the dominions added to France in Europe. 
So far from retaining any thing French out of Europe, we freely 
offered them all, demanding only, as a poor compenſation, to retain 
a part of what we had acquired by arms, from Holland, then iden- 
tified with France. This propofal alſo, Sir, was proudly refuſed, 
in a way which the learned gentleman himſelf has not attempted to 
Juſtify, indeed of which he has ſpoken with deteſtation. I wiſh, 
fince he has not finally abjured his duty in this Houſe, that that de- 
teſtation had been ſtated earlier, that he had mixed his own 
voice with the general voice of his pane on the old of thalt ne- 
gotiarion. 

Let us look at the conduct of France immediately ſubſequent to 
this period. She had fpurned at the offers of Great Britain ; ſhe 
had reduced her continental enemies to the neceflity of accepting a 
precarious peace; ſhe had fin ſpite of thoſe pledges repeatedly made 
and uniformly violated) ſurrounded herſeif by new conqueſts, on 
every part of her frontier but one; that one was Switzertand. The 
firſt effect of being relieved from the war with Auſtria, of being ſe- 
cored againſt all fears of continental invaſion on the antient territory 
of France, was their unprovoked attack againſt this'vnofferding and 
devoted country. This was one of the ſcenes which fatisfied even 
thoſe who were the moſt incredulous, that France had throw: off 
the maſk, *©* if indeed fhe had ever worn it. © It collected, in one 
view, many of the characteriſtie features of the revolutionary ſyſtem 
den 1 have endeavoured to trace, the qu which alone renders 
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their arms ſucceſsful, the pretext of which they availed themſelves to 


produce diviſion and prepare the entrance of  Jacobiniſm in that 
country, the propoſal of armiſtice, one of the known and regular 
engines of the Revolution, which was, as uſual, the immediate pre- 
lude to military execution, attended with cruclty and barbarity, of 
which there are few examples: all theſe are known to the world. 
The country they attacked was one which had long been the faithful 
ally of France, which, inſtead of giving cauſe of jealouſy to any 
other power, had been, for ages, proverbial for the ſimplicity and 
innocence of its manners, and which had acquired and preſerved 
the eſteem of all the nations of Europe ; which had almoſt, by the 
common conſent of mankind, been exempted from the ſound of 
war, and marked out as a land of Gſben, ſafe and untouched in the 
midſt of ſurrounding calamitics. 

Look then at the fate of Switzerland, at the circumſtances which 
led to its deſtruQion, add this inſtance to the catalogue of aggreſſion 
againſt all Europe, and then tell me, whether the ſyſtem I have de- 
ſcribed has not been proſecuted with an unrelenting ſpirit, which 
cannot be ſubdued in adverſity, which cannot be appeaſed in proſpe- 
rity, which neither ſolemn profeſſions, nor the general law of na- 
tions, nor the obligation of treaties (whether previous to the revolu- 
tion or ſubſequent to it), could reſtrain from the ſubverſion of every 
ſtate into which, either by force or fraud, their arms could pene- 
trate. Then tell me, whether the diſaſters of Europe are to be 
charged upon the provocation of this country and its allies, or on 
the inherent principle of the French Revolution, of which the na- 
tural reſult produced ſo much miſery and carnage in France, and 
carried deſolation and terror over ſo large a portion of the world, 

Sir, much as I have now ſtated, I have-not finiſhed the catalogue, 
America almoſt as much as Switzerland, perhaps, contributed to 
that change which has taken place in the minds of thoſe who were 
originally partial to the principles of the French Governmeut. The 
hoſtility againſt America followed a long courſe of neutrality adhered 
to, under the ſtrongeſt provocations, or rather of repeated compli- 
ances to France, with which we might well have been diſſatisfied. 
It was on the face of it, unjuſt and wanton ; and it was accom- 
panied by thofe inſtances of ſordid corruption which ſhocked and 
dilguſted even the enthuſiaſtic admirers of revolutionary purity, and 
threw a new light on the genius of revolutionary Government. 


After this, it remains only ſhortly to remind gentlemen of the 


aggreſſion againſt Egypt, not omitting, however, to notice. the 
capture of Malta, in the way. to Egypt. Inconſiderable as that 


Iſland may be thought, compared with, the ſcenes we have wit- 
Vol. X. E 
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nefſed; leti it be remenbered, that it is an iſland of which the govern- me 
ment had long been recognized by every ſtate of Europe, againſt got 
which France pretended no cauſe of war, and whoſe independence 20 
was as dear to itſelf and as ſacred as that of any country in Europe. mt 
It was in fad · not unimportant from its local fituation to the other on 
powers of Europe, but in proportion as any mari may diminiſh its yu 
importance, the inſtance will only ſerve the more to illuſtrate and 0 
confirm the propoſition which I have maintained. The all- ſearch- _ 
ing eye of the French Revolution looks to every part of Europe, and 15 
every quarter of the world, in which can be found an object either * 
of acquiſition or plunder. Nothing is too great for the temerity of % 
its ambition, nothing 100 ſmall or inſignificant for the graſp of its : | 
rapacity. From henee Bonaparte and his army proceded to Egypt. = 
The attack was made, pretences were held out to the natives of f 
that country in the name of the French King, whom they had mur. ry 
dered; they pretended to have the. approbation of the Grand 
Seignior, whoſe territories they were violating; their project was * 
carried on under the profeſſion of a zeal for Mahometaniſm ; it was G 
carried on by proclaiming that France had been reconciled to the | 
Muſſulman Faith, had abjured that of Chriſtianity, or as he in his 7 
impious language termed it, of the Sect of the Meſſiah. f 
The only plea which they have fince held out to colour this atro- ; 
ciĩous invaſion of a neutral and friendly territory, is, that it was the 1 
road to attack the Engliſh power in India. It is moſt unqueſtion- 1 
ably true, that this was one and a principal cauſe of this unparalleled 
outrage; but another, and an equally ſubſtantial cauſe (as appears 1 
by their own ſtatements), was the diviſion and partition of the terri- jp 
. tories of what they thought a falling power. It is impoſſible to 
' diſmiſs this ſubjeR without obſerving that this attack againſt Epypt : 
vas accompanied by an attack upon the Britiſh poſſeſſions in India, 5 
made on true revolutionary principles. In Europe, the propaga- 
tion of the principles of France had uniformly prepared the way F 
for the progreſs of its arms. To India, the lovers of peace had 1 


ſent the meſſengers of Jacobiniſm, for the purpoſe of inculcating 
Var in thoſe diſtant regions, on Jacobin principles, and of forming 
- Jacobin Clubs, which they actually ſueceeded in eſtabliſhing, and 
which in. moſt reſpects reſembled the European model, but which 
vers diſtinguiſhed by this peculiarity, that they were required to ſwear 
n one breath, hatred to 7 yramy, the Jove of Liberty, and the de eftruc- 
tian of all Kings, and Scuereigns, except the goad MM. faifel ah, of 
e ren Republic, CITIZEN TIPPOO. 10 5 
„What hen was nhe Hature of this  fyſtem 2 . Var any. thi ing 
but what 1 have ** it to be Tran inſatiable love o aggrandize- 
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ment, an implacable ſpirit of deſtruction againſt all the civil and reli- 


gious inſtitutions of every country. This is the firſt moving and 


acting ſpuit of the French Revolution; this is the ſpirit which ani- 
mated it at its birth, and this is the ſpirit which will not deſert it till 
the moment of its diſſolution, © which grew with its growth, 
which ſtrengthened with its firength,” but which has not abated 
under its misfortunes, nor declined in its decay; it has been invart- 
ably the ſame in every pcriod, operating more or lefs, according as 
accident or circumſtances might affiſt it; but it has been inherent 
in the Revolution in all its ſtages, it has equally belonged to Briſſot, 
to Robeſpierre, to Tallien, to Reubel, to Barras, and to every one 
of the leaders of the Directory, but to none more than to Bonaparte, 
in whom now all their powers are united. What are its characters? 
Can it be accident that produced them? No, it is only from the 
alliance of the moſt horrid principles, with the moſt horrid means, 
that ſuch miſeries could have been brought upon Europe. It js this 
paradox which we muſt always keep in mind when we are diſcuſſing 
any queſtion relative to the effects of the French Revolution. 
Groaning under every degree of miſery, the victim of its own 
crimes, and as I once before expreſſed it in this Houſe, aſking par- 
don of God and of man for the miſerics which it has brought upon 
itſelf and others, France till retains (while it has neither left 
means of comfort, nor almoſt of ſubſiſtence to its own inhabitants), 
new and unexampled means of annoyance and deftruion HEM all 
the other powers of Europe. | 
Its firſt fundamental principle was to bribe the poor againſt the 

rich, by propoſing to transfer into new hands, on the deluſive notion 
of cquality, and jn breach of every principle of juſtice, the whole 
property of the country; the practical application of this prineiple 
was to devote the whole of that property to indiſcriminate plunder, 
and to make it the foundation of a revolutionary ſyſtem of finance, 
produQive in proportion to the miſery and deſolation which it 


. created, It has been accompanied by an unwearicd ſpirit of Proſe- 
ytiſm, diffuſing ſelf over all the nations of the earth; a ſpirit 
which can apply itſelf to all eireumſtances and all ſituations; which 
can furniſh a liſt of gnevances, and hald out a promiſe of redreſs 
| equally to all nations, which inte 

wich the hope of alike recommending: themſelves to thoſe dhe live 


ſpired the teachers of Freneh liberty 


under the feudal code of the German empire; to the various Mites 


of Ttaty, under all their different inſtitutions; to the old Repobli- 
cans of Holland, and to the new Republicans" of: America; to the 


Catholic of Ireland, whom i it was to deliver from Proteſtant Ufur- 
"pation; 3 wt the” Proteſtant of Switzetlind, ent it was td deliver 
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from Popiſh ſuperſtition ; ; and to the Muffulman of Egypt, whom 
it was to deliver from Chriſtian perſecution ; to the remote Indian, 
blindly begotted to his antient inſtitutions; and to the natives of 
Great Britain, enjoying the perfection of practical freedom, and 
juftly attached to their Conſtitution, from the joint reſult of habit, 
of reaſon and of experience. The laſt and diſtinguiſhing feature 
is a perfidy which nothing can bind, which no tie of treaty, no 
ſenſe of the principles generally received among nations, 'no obliga- 
tion, homan or divine, can reſtrain. Thus qualified, thus armed 
for deſtruction, the genius of the French Revolution marched forth, 
the terror and diſmay of the world. Every nation has in its turn 
been the witneſs, many have been the victims of its principles, and 
it is left for us to decide, whether we will compromiſe with ſuch a 
danger, while we have yet reſources to ſupply the finews of war, 
while the heart and ſpirit of the country is yet unbroken, and while 
we have the means of calling forth and ſupporting a powerful co- 
operation in Europe. 

Much more might be ſaid on this part of the ſubject; but if 
what I have faid already is a faithful, though only an imperfe& 
ſketch of thoſe exceſſes and outrages, which even hiſtory itſelf will 
hereafter be unable fully to repreſent and record, and a juſt repre- 

ſentation of the principle and ſource from which they originated, will 
any man ſay that we ought to accept a precarious ſecurity againſt ſo 
tremendous a danger? Much more will he pretend, after the expe- 
rience of all that has paſſed, in the different ſtages of che French 
Revolution, that we ought to be deterred from probing this great 
queſtion to the bottom, and from examining, without ceremony ot 
diſguiſe, whether the change which has recently taken place in 
France is ſufficient now to give ſecurity, not againſt a common dan- 
ger, but againſt ſuch a danger as that which I have deſcribed. | 

In examining this part of the ſubject, let it be remembered, that 
there is one other charaQeriſtic of the French Revolution, as ftrik- 
ing as its dreadful and deſtructive principles, I mean the inſtability 
of its Government, which has been of itſelf ſufficient to deſtroy 
all reliance, if any ſuch reliance could, at any. time, have been 
Placed on the good faith of any of its rulers. Such has been the 
incredible rapidi ity with which the Revolutions in France have ſue- 
ceeded each other, that 1 believe the names of thoſe who have 
ſucceſſively exerciſed abſolute power, under the pretence of Liberty, 
are to be numbered by the years of the Revolution, and each of the 
new Conſtitutions, which, under the ſame pretence, has, in its 
turn, been impoſed by force on France ;. all of which alike were 
founded upon principles which profeſſed to be univerſal, and was 
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intended to be eſtabliſhed and perpetuated among afl the natfotis of 
the earth. Euch of theſe will be found, upon an average, to have 
had about two years, as the period of its duration. 

Under this revolutionary ſyſtem, accompanied with this perpbtual 
AuQuation and change, both in the form of the Government and iri 
the perſons of the Rulers, what is the ſeeurity which has hithertc» 
exiſted, and what new ſecurity is now offered? Before kn atifivef 


is given to this queſtion, let me ſum up the hiſtory of all the 'rtvo-.. 


lationary Goveraments of France, and of their characters iti rela- 
tion to other powers, in words more emphatical than any which bi 
could uſe—the memorable words pronounced, on the eve of this 

aſt Conſtitution, by the otator * who was ſclected to report to af 
aſſembly, ſutrounded by a file of grenadiers, the new form of 
derty which it was deſtined to enjoy under the auſpices of General 
Bonaparte. From this reporter, the mouth and organ of the new 


Government, we learn this important leſſon: It 7s eafy to conctive 


. why peace was nat concluded before the eftabliſhment of the conflity- 
« fianal Government, The only Government which then exiſted, des 
« ſcribed itfelf as reusbutionary; it was, im fact, mly the tranny if a 

% few men who tvere [con e ruhrotun by others, and it emſequently 


* preſented no Rebility of principles or of VIEWS, no ſecurity either 


(1018 


« with reſpect to men, or with reſp: to things. 

« It fhould ſcem that that V ability and that ſecutity ought to Fave 
* exiſted from the eftabliſhrent, End as the tffeft, of the conflitutibria 
« ſyftem'; and yet thev did not ext * nit, perbups even teſe, than they 
* bad dune before. In trath, we did make Joe Partial treaties, "wwe 
ws nel a caminental pete, 4 4 a gene vu congreſs was Held to confirm 
its but theſe trealiet, theſe diplematic canferences, appear to have 
leen the fohree of a Ao tat, ore Unveterate and more Lech 
"than before. 

Before the' 18th E H- 640 bub if 8 oth year, 'the 
French Geverument exhibited to Hrelęn nations fo uncertain an ex- 
eller, that they refuſed to fredt with it. After this great eben, 
& tohole pots, tos al ſerbed in the Di 22 : the legi ative — 
can hardly de faid to have exifled; litatles of petce werd Broken; 

* ad war carried eveiy where," without that body having Ang Was 


" in 116. neu, ures. The ſame Directory, After bike MEND | 
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"I une ),. 1e. male raem for ether men, influenced, perhaps, by dif. 
« ferent views, or who might be governed by different principles. 

« PFudging, then, only fram notorious fats, the French Gouery: 
« ment muſt be conſidered as exhibiting nothing fixed, neither in m 
— Jpe# ta men or to things." 
Here, then, is the picture, down to the period of the laſt Re. 
Pluton, of che ſtate of France, under all its ſueceſſive Govern. 
pas e 6 to. ohne acts | 
* Having taken a view of what it was, let us now examine what 
it is. In the firſt place, we ſee, as has been truly ſtated, a change 
in the deſcription and form of the ſovereign authority; a ſupreme 
power is placed at the head of this nominal Republic, with a more 
open avowal of military deſpotiſm than at any former period; with 
p more open and undiſguiſed abandonment of the names and pre- 
ey under which that deſpotiſm long attempted to conceal itſelf, 
Ihe different inſtitutions, republican in their form and appearance, 
which were before the inſtruments of that deſpotiſm, are now anti- 
hilated ; they have given way, to the abſolute power of one man, 
concentrating. in himſelf all the authority of the State, and differing 
rom other Monarchs only in this, that, as my honourable fricnd 

Mr. Canning) truly ſtated it, he wields a ſword inſtead of a ſeeptte. 
What then is the confidence we are to derive either from the frame 
of the Government, or from the character and paſt conduct of the 
perſon who is now the abſolute, Ruler of France? 

Had we ſeen a man of whom we had no previous knowledge 
| ſuddenly inveſted with the ſovereign, authority of the country; in- 
yeſted with the power of taxation, with the power of the ſword, the 
power of war and peace, the unlimited power of commanding, the 
reſources, of diſpoſing of the lives and fortunes. of every man in 

Trance ; if we had ſeen, at the fame moment, all the inferior wa- 
chinery of the Revolution, which, under the variety of ſucceſſive 
ſhocks, had kept the ſyſtem in motion, ſtill remaining entire, all that, 
by. requiſition and plunder, had given activity to the revolutionary 
ſyſtem of finance, and had urniſhed the means of creating an 
army, by conyerting every man, who was of age to bear arms, into 
2 ſoldier, not for the defence of his own country, but for the ſake of 
carrying the war into the country, of the enemy ; if we had ſeen all 
he ſubordinate inſtrumenis of Jacobin power ſubſiſting in their 
full force, and retaining (io uſe the French phraſe) all their original 

prganization ; and had then obſerved this fingle change in the con 
dud of their affairs, that there was now one man, with no rival te 
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preſſion of public opinion to check or influence his conduct; under 
ſuch circumſtances, ſhould we be wrong to pauſe, or wait for the 
evidence of facts and experience, before we conſented to truſt our 
ſafety to the forbearance of a ſingle man, in ſuch a ſituation, and to 
relinquiſh thoſe means of defence which have hitherto carried us 
ſafe through all the ſtorms of the Revolution? if we were to aſk 
what are the principles and character of this ſtranger, to whom 
Fortune has ſuddenly committed the concerns of a great and power- 
ful vation? | 328 | Ev. 2 
But is this the actual ſtate of the preſent queſtion ? Are we talk- 
ing of a ſtranger of whom we have heard nothing? No, Sir; we 
have heard of him ; we, and Europe, and the world, have heard 
both of him and of the ſatelites by whom he is ſurrounded; and 
it is impoſſible to diſcuſs fairly the propriety of any anſwer which 
could be returned to his overtures of negotiation, without taking into 
conſideration the inferences to be drawn from his perſonal character 
and conduct. I know it is the faſhion with ſome gentlemen to re- 
preſent any reference to topics of this nature as invidious and irri- 
ating ; but the truth is, that they ariſe unavoidably out of the ver 
nature of the queſtion. Would it have been poſſible for Miniſters 
to diſcharge their duty, in offering their advice to their Sovereign, 
either for accepting or declining negotiation, without taking into 
their account the reliance to be placed on the ' diſpoſition and the 
principles of the perſon, on whoſe diſpoſition and principles the ſect 
rity to be obtained by treaty muſt, in the ' preſent circumſtances, 
principally depend : or would they a& honeſtly or candidly towards 
Parliament and towards the Country, if, having been guided by 
theſe confiderations, they forbore to ſtate publicly and diſtinaly the 
real grounds which have influenced their decifion ; and if, from a 
falſe delicacy and groundleſs timidity, they purpoſely declined an 
examination of a point, the moſt eſſential towards enabling Par- 
liament to form a juſt determination on ſo important a ſubject?ꝰ 
What opinion, then, are we led to form of the pretenſions of the 
Conſul to thoſe particular qualities for which, in the official note, 
his perſonal charaQer is repreſented to us as the ſureſt pledge of 
peace? We are told this is his ſecond attempt at general pacifica- 


tion, Let us fee, for a moment, how this attempt has been con- 


duded. . There is, indeed, as the learned gentleman his fad, 4 
word in the firſt declaration which refers to general peace, arid 


Vhich ſtates this to be the ſecond time in which the Confur” Hab ett 


Geayoured io zcrowpück that objeRt. We thought fir, for the keit 
ſons which have been aſſigned, to deelitie altogether the pröpöfaf of 
treating, under the preſent” cireumſtances; bur we, ar the” Land 
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. 


time, expreſsly ſtated, mat, whenever the moment for treaty ſhoulg 


argive, we would in no caſe treat, but in ennjunction with our allies, 


Our. general refuſal to negotiate at the preſent moment does no: 
prevent the Conſul from renewing. his overtures; but are they te. 
newed for the purpoſe of general pacitication? Though he had 
hinted at general peace in the terms of his firſt note; though we 
had ſhewn, by our anſwer, that we deemed negotiation, even for 
general; peace, at this moment, inadmiſſible; though we added, 


that, even at any future period, we would treat only in conjunc- 


tion with, our. allies; What was, the propoſal contained in his laſt 
note ?— To treat far a ſcparate peace between Great Britain and 
France. 

uch Was the don attempt to effect general 10 alien: a pro- 

poſal for a, ſeparale treaty with Great Britain, What had been the 
firſt ? — The concluſion of a. Jepaxate, treaty, with Auſtria: and there 
axe, two anecdates connected, with the concluſion of, this treaty, 
which are ſufficient, to illuſtrate the diſpoſition of this. pacificatian 
of Europe. This very, treaty of Campo, Formio was, oſtenta. 
tiouſly profeſſed to be concluded. with the Emperor, for the purpoſe 
of. enabling Bonaparte to take the command of. the army of Eng- 
land, and to dictate a ſeparate peace with this country on the banks 
of the Thames. But there is this additional, circumſtanee, ſingular 
beyond all conception, conſidering that we, are now, referred to the 
treaty of Campo Furmio as a proof of the perſonal diſpoſition of 
the, Conſul to general peace; he, ſent his two, confidential and 
choſen friends, Berthier and Monge, charged to communicate to the 
Directory this treaty, of Campo Formio; to announce, to them, that 
one enemy was humbled, that the war with Auſtria was terminates, 
and, therefore, that now was the moment to proiecute their opera- 
tions againſt this country ; they, uſed, on this occaſion, the memor- 
able words, the Kingdom-of Great Britain and the French Republic 
cannot exift together.” This, I ſay, was the ſolemn declaration 
of the deputies and ambaſſadors of Bonaparte himſelf, offering 
to the Directory the firſt fruits of this, firſt attempt at general pa- 
cificatian, 

Sg much for his diſpoſitian towards general pacificatiqg ; ; let us 
look next at the part he has taken i in the different ſtages of the 


French Revolution, and let us then judge whether we are to look 


to him, as the ſecurity againſt, revolutionary prinęiples; let us de- 
termine what reliance we can place on his .cngagements with other 
countries, when we ſee how he has obſerved his engage ments to bis 
own. When the Copſtitution of the third year was eſtabliſhcd 


under Barras, that Conſtitution was impoſed. by the arms of Don. 
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parte; then commanding the army of the Triumvitate in Paris! To 
that Conſtitution he then ſwore fidelity. How often he has re- 
peated the ſame oath I know not; but twice, at leaſt, we know that 
he has not only repeated it himſelf, but tendered it to _— me 
eireumſtances too ſtriking not to be ſtated. 

Sir, the Houſe cannot have forgotten the Revolution of dh 4h 
of September, which produced the diſmiſſal of Lord Malmefbury 
from Liſle. How was that Revolution procured? It was pro- 
cured chiefly by the promiſe of Bonaparte (in the name of his army); 
decidedly to ſupport the Directory in thoſe meaſures which led to 
the infringement and violation of every thing that the authors of 
the conſtitution of 1795, or its adherents, could conſider as funda- 
mental, and which eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem of deſpotiſm inferior-only to 
that now realized in his own perſon. 
event, in the midſt of the deſolation and bloodſhed of Italy, he had 
received the ſacred preſent of new banners from the DireQory-; he 
delivered them to his army with this exhortatiom: Let us ſwear, 
« fellow ſoldiers, by the manes of the patriots who have died by our 
« fide, eternal hatred to the enemies of the Conſtitution of the Third 
year:“ That very conſtitution which he ſoon after enabled the 
Directory to violate, and which, at the head of his grenadiers, he 
has now finally deſtroyed. Sir, that oath was again renewed, in 
the midſt of that very ſcene to which I have laft referred; the oath 
of fidelity to the Conſtitution of the third year was adminiſtered to 
all the Members of the Aſſembly then fitting (under the terror of 
the bayonet), as the ſolemn preparation for the buſineſs of the day; 
and the morning was uſhered in with ſwearing attachment-to the 
Conſtitution, that the evening might cloſe with its deſtruction. 

If we carry our views out of France, and look at the dreadful 
catalogue of all the breaches of treaty, all the acts of perfidy at 
which I have only glanced, and which are preciſely commenſurate 
with the number of treaties which the Republic have made (for 
I have ſought in vain for any one which it has made and which it 
has not broken; if we trace the hiſtory of them all from the begin- 
ning of the revolution to the preſent time, or if we ſelect thoſe 
which have been accompanied by the moſt atrocious cruelty, and 
marked the moſt ſtrongly with the characteriſtie features of the re- 
volution, the name of Bonaparte will be found allied to more of 
them than that of any other that can be handed down t in the hiſtory 
of the crimes and miſeries of the laſt ten years. His name will be 
recorded with the horrors committed in Italy, in the memorable 
campaign of 1796 and 1797, in the Milaneſe, in re in 1 
dena, in Tuſcany, in Rome, and in Venice. N 
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His entrance into Lombardy was announced by a ſolemn pro. 
clamation, iſſued on the 27th of April, 1796, which terminated 
with theſe words: Nations of Italy ! the French army is came f 
« break your chains, the French are the friends of the people in every 
&© country ; your religion, your property, your cuſtoms, ſhall be reſpefied.” 
This was followed by a ſecond proclamation, dated from Milan 
2oth of May, and figned, '** Bonaparte,” in theſe terms: Reſpet 
« fer property and perfonal fecurity ; reſpett for the religion of coun. 
te tries: theſe art the ſentiments of the gruernment of the French Re. 
public, and of the army of Italy. The French, victorious, conſider the 
« nations of Lombardy as their brothers. In teſtimony of this fra. 
ternity, and to fulfil the ſolemn'pledge of reſpeQing property, this 
very proclamation impoſed on the Milaneſe a proviſional contribu. 
tion to the amount of twenty millions of livres, or near one million 
ſterling ; and ſucceſſive exactions were afterwards levied on that ſingle 
ſtate to the amount, in the whole, of near fix millions ſterling. The 
regard to religion and to the euſtoms of the country was manifeſted 
with the fame ſcrupulous fidelity. The churches were given up to 
indifcriminate/plunder. Every religious and charitable fund, every 
publie treaſure was confiſcated. 'Fhe country was made the ſcene 
of every ſpecies of diſorder and rapine. The prieſts, the cftabliſhed 
form of worſhip, all the objects of religious reverence, were openly 
inſulted by the French troops: at Pavia, particularly, the tomb of 
$:. Auguſtin, which the inhabitants were accuſtomed! to view with 
peculiar veneration, was mutilated and defaced. This laſt provoca- 
tion having rouſed the reſentment of the people, they fle to arms, 
ſurrounded the French garriſon and took them priſoners, but care. 
fully abſtained from offering any violence to a fingle; ſoldier. In 
revenge for this conduct, Bonaparte, then on his march to the Min- 
cio, ſuddenly returned, collected his troops, and carried the extremity 
of military execution over the country: he burnt the town of Be- 


[ Commons, 


naſco, and maſſacred eight hundred of its inhabitants; he marched 


to Pavia, took it by ſtorm, and delivered it over to general phunder, 
and publiſhed, at the ſame moment; a proclamation, of the 26th of 
May, ordering his troops to ſhoot all thoſe who had not laid down 
their arms, and taken an oath of obedience, and to burn every vil- 
lage where the fagin Ae 1 _ W its — to 
death. 
The tranſaQions with Mydena a. but in the 


fame character. Bonaparte: began by figning a treaty, by which the 
Duke of Modena was to pay twelve millions of livres, and neutrality 


was promiſed him in return; this was ſoon followed by the per- 
ſonal aureſt of the Duke, and by a freſh extertion of two hundred 
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thouſand ſequins 3 after this he was permitted, on the payment of 
a farther ſum, to ſign another treaty, called a Convention de Surete, 
which of courſe was only the prelude to the repetition of fimilar 
exactions. a | 

Nearly at the ſame period, in violation of the rights of neu- 
trality, and of the treaty which had been coneluded between the 
French Republic and the Grand Duke of Fuſcany in the preceding 
vear, and in breach of a poſitive promiſe given only a few days be- 
fore, the French army forcibly took paſſeſſion of Leghorn, for the 
purpoſe of ſeizing the Britiſh property which was depoſited there, 
and confiſcating it as prize; and ſhortly after, when Bonaparte 
agreed to evacuate Leghorn in -return for the evacuation of the 
iſland of Elbe, which was in the pofieſſion of the Britiſh troops, he 
inſiſted upon a ſeparate article, by which, in addition to the-plunder 
before obtained, by the infradtion of the law of nations, it was ſtipu- 
lated, that the Grand Duke ſhould pay the expence, which the 
French had incurred by this invaſion of his territory. 

In the proceedings towards Cenoa we ſhall find not only a continu- 
ation of the ſame ſyſtem of extortion and ꝓlunder (in violation of the 
ſolemn pledge contained in the proclamations already referred to), but 
a ſtriking inſtance of the revolutionary means employed for the de- 
ſtruction of independent governments. A French Miniſter: was at 
that time reſident at Genoa, which was acknowledged by France to 
be in a ſtate of neutrality and friendſhip: in breach of this neutrality, 
Bonaparte began, in the year 1796, with the demand of a loan; he 
afterwards, from the month of September, required and enforced 
the payment of a monthly ſubſidy, to the amount which he thought 
proper to ſtipulate: theſe exactions were accompanied by repeated 
aſſurances and proteſtations of friendſhip ; they were followed, in 
May, 1797, by a conſpiracy againſt the Government, fomented by 
the emĩſſaries of the French embaſſy, and conducted by the partizans 
of France; encouraged, and afterwards protected by the French 
Miniſter, - The conſpirators: failed in their firſt attempt; over- 
powered by the courage and voluntary-exertions of the inhabitants 
their foree was diſperſed; and many of their number were arreſted. 
Bonaparte inſtantly conſidered the defeat of the conſpirators as an 
aQt'of aggreſſion apairift: the French Republic; he diſpatched an 
aid-de-camp with an order to the Senate of this independent ſtate; 
firſt; to releaſe all the French who were detained 1 ſecondly, to 
puniſh thoſe who had arreſted them; thirdly, to declare that they 
had had no ſhare+in the inſurrefion ; and fourthly, to diſarm the 
proclamation was preparing to diſarm the inhabitants, when, by a 
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ſecond note, Bonaparte required the arreſt of the three Inquiſitors of 
State, and immediate alterations in the Conſtitution; he accom. 
panicd this with an order to the French Minifter to quit Genoa, 
if his commands were not immediately carried into execution; at 
the ſame moment his troops entered the territory of the Republic, 
and ſhortly after the councils, intimidated and overpowered, abdi- 
cated. their functions. Three deputics were then ſent to Bonaparte 
to receive from him a new. conſtitution ; on the 6th of June, after 
the conferences at AHantebello, he ſigned a convention, or rather 
iſſued a deeree, by which he fixed the new form of their govern. 
ment; he himſelf named proviſionally all the members who were 
to compoſe it, and he required the payment of ſeven millions of 
livres, as the price. of the ſubverſion of their conſtitution, and their 
independence. Theſe tranſactions. require but one ſhort comment; 
it is to be found in the official account given of them at Paris, which 
is in theſe memorable words : © General Benaparie has purſued the 
* only line of conduct which could be allowed in the repreſentative 
of a nation, which has ſupported the war anly to procure the ſelemn 
* cn gent , the right of nations, ia change the form of their 
e gniernment. He contributed n5{2ing towards the Revolution of 
© Gensa, but he ſeized the firſt moment to acknowledge the new go- 
e vernment, as ſoon as he ſaw that it was tbe rage of the wiſhes of 
«© the; people. 

It is unneceſſary to dwell on has wanton nate againſt Rome, 
under the direction of Bonaper/e bimfelf in the year 1796, and in 
the beginning of 1797, which: terminated fuſt, by the treaty of 
T«lentins concluded by Bonaparte, in which, by enormous fſacritices, 
the Pope was allowed to purchaſe: the acknowledgment of his autho- 
Fity, as a Sovereign Prince ; and fecondly, by the violation of that 
very treaty, and ihe ſubverſion uf the Papal authority by Fejeph 
Bonaparte, the brother and the agent of the General, and the Miniſ- 
ter ot the French Republic: to the Holy Sce: A trapſaction ac- 
companied- by outrages and inſults. towards the pious and venerable 
Pontiff (in ſpite of the ſanity ot his age and the unſullied purity 
of his character), which even to a nn _—_— _— ſhort of 
the guilt of ſacrilege unn 99103 10 mt”: 

But of all the diſguſting to engical ſcenes which . place in 
Italy, in the courſe of the period I am deſcribing, thoſe which paſſed 


at Venice are perhaps the moſt ſtriking, and the maſt characteriſtic: 


In May, 1790, ihe French army, under Bonaparte, in the full tide 
of its ſuceels Wen he As. firſt ne. the territories of 
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this Republic, which from the commencement of the war had ob- 
ſerved a rigid neutrality. Their entrance on theſe territories was 
as uſual accompanied by a ſolemn proclamation in the name of their 
general, Bonaparte to the Republic of Venice.” elt is to deliver 
the fineſt country in Europe from the iron yoke of the proud houſe of 
« Auftria, that the French army has braved obſtacles the moſt diffi- 
« cult to ſurmount. Victory in union with Juftice has crowned its 
« efforts. The wreck of the enemy's army has retired behind the 
« Mincio. The French army, in order to follow them, paſſes over 
« the territory of the Republic of Venice; but it will never forget, 
« that antient Friendſhip unites the two Republics. Religion, govern- 
« ment, cuſtems, and property, ſhall be reſpected. That the people 
« may be without apprehenſion, the moſt ſevere diſcipline ſhall be 
© maintained. All that may be provided for the army ſhall be 
« faithfully paid for in money. The'general-in-chicf engages the 
« officers of the Republic of Venice, the magiſtretes, and the prieſts, 
« to make known theſe ſentiments to the people, in order, that con- 
« fidence may cement that friendſhip which has ſo long united the 
« two nations, faithful in the path of honour, as in that of victory. 
« The French ſoldier is terrible only to the enemies us his m 
« and his government. Bonaparte. * - 

This proclamation was followed by exactions Grnilar to' thoſe 
which were practiſed againſt Genoa, by the renewal of ſimilar pro- 
feſſions of friendſhip, and the uſe of ſimilar means to excite inſur- 
rection. At length, in the ſpring of 1797, occaſion was taken from 
diſturbances thus excited, to forge, in the name of the Venetian Go- 
vernment, a proclamation, + hoſtile to France; and this proceeding 
was made the ground for military execution againſt the country, and 
for effeQing by force the ſubverſion of its antient government and 
the eſtabliſhment of the democratie forms of the French Revolu- 
tion. This Revolution was ſealed” by a treaty, ſigned in May, 
1797, between Bonaparte and Commiſſioners appointed on the 
part of the new and revolutionary Government of Venice. By the 
ſecond and third ſeeret artieles of this treaty, Venice agreed to give 
as a ranſom, to ſecure itſolf apainit all farther exactions or de- 
mands, the ſum of three millions of livres in money, the value of 
three millions more in artieles of naval ſupply, and three ſhips of the 
line; and it received! in return the aſſurances of the friendſhip and 
_— of he French: Republic. | Immediately after the ſignature 
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* Vide Debrett's State Papers, vol. v. p. 28. | | 
T Vide Account of this tranſaction in the Proclamation of the * of 
Venice, April 12, 1798. Doebrett's State Papers, vol. vi. page 67. 
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of this treaty, the Arſenal, the Library, and the Palace of St. Mare, 
were ranſacked and plundered, and heavy additional contributions 
were impoſed upon its inhabitants: and, in not more than four 
months after wards, this very Republic of Venice, united by alli. 
ance to France, the creature of Bonaparte himſelf, from whom it 
had received the preſent of French liberty, was by the fame Bona- 
parte transferred under the treaty of Campo Formio, to © that iron yoke 
of the: proud Houſe ef Auftria,” to deliver it from which he had 
repreſented in his firſt proclamation to be the great object of all his 
operations. 7 

Sir, all this is followed by the memorable expedition into Egypt, 
which, L mention, not merely becauſe it forms a principal article in 
the catalogue of thoſe acts of violence and perfidy in which Bona- 
parte has been engaged; not merely becauſe it was an enterprize 
peculiarly. his own, of which he was himfelfithe planner, the ex- 
ecutor, and the betrayer; but chiefly becauſe when from thence he 
retires to a different ſcene, to take poſſeſſion of a new throne, from 
which he is to ſpeak upon an equality with the Kings and Governors 
of Europe, he leaves bchind him, at the moment of his departure, 
a ſpecimen, which cannot be miſtaken, of his principles of nego- 
tiation. The Intercepted Correſpondence, which: has been alluded 
to in this debate, ſeems to afford the ſtrongeſt ground to believe, 
that his offers to the T urkith Government to cvacuate Egypt were 
made ſolely with a view to gain time; that the ratification of any 
treaty on this ſubje was to be delayed with the view of finally elu- 
ding its performance, if any change of circumſtances favourable to 
the French ſhould occur in the interval. But whatever gentlemen 
may think of the intention with which theſe offers were made, 
there will at leaſt be no queſtion with reſpect to the eredit due to 
thoſe profeſſions by which he endeavoured to ones in Egypt, his 
pacitic diſpoſitions. He expreſsly enjoins his ſueceſſor, ſtrongly 
and ſteadily to infiſt in all his intercourſe with the Turks, that he 
came to Egypt with no hoſtile deſign, and that he never meant to 
keep poſſeſſion of the country; while, on the oppoſite page of the 
{ame inſtructions, he ſtates in the moſt unequivocal -manner, his re- 
gret at the di ſcomfiture of his favourite project of colonizing Egypt, 
and of maintaining it as a territorial acqui nion. Now, Sir, it in 
any note addreſſed to the Grand Vizier, or the Sultan, Bonaparte 
had claimed credit for the fincerity of his profeſſions, that he came to 
Egypt with no vic w hoſtile to Turkey, and ſolely ſor the purpoſe of 


. moleſting the Britiſh intereſts; is there any one argument now uſed 


to induce-us to belicve his preſent profeſſions to us, which might not 
have been equally urged on that occaſiomꝰ Would not that profeſſion 


3 


have been equally ſupported by ſolemn aſſeveration, by the ſame re- 

ſerence which is now made to perſonal character, with this ſingle 

difference, that they would have then had one inſtance leſs of hypo- 

criſy and falſehood, which we have fince had occaſion to trace in this 
very tranſaction. 

It is unneceſſary to ſay more with refpe to the Gedi os to his 
profeſſions, or the reliance to be placed on bis general character: 
But it will, perhaps, be argued, that whatever may be his character, 
or whatever has been his paſt conduct, he has now an intereſt in 
making and obſerving peace. That he has an intereſt in making 
peace is at beſt but a doubtful propoſition,” and that he has an in- 
tereſt im preſerving it is ſtill more uncertain That it is his intereſt 
to negotiate, I do not indeed deny; it is his intereſt above all to 
engage this country in ſeparate negotiation, in order to looſen and 
diflolve the whole ſyſtem of the confederacy on the Continent, to 
palſy, at once, the arms of Ruſſia or of Auſtria, or of any other 
country that might look to you for ſupport; and then either to 
break off his ſeparate treaty, or if he ſhould have concluded it, to 
apply the leflon which is taught in his ſchool of policy in Egypt; 
and to revive, at his pleaſure, thoſe claims of indemnification 
which may have been reſerved to ſome happier period.*. 

This is preciſely the intereſt hieh he has in negotiation! ; but on 
what grounds are we to be convinced that he has an intereſt in con- 
eluding and obſerving a ſolid and permanent paci fieation? Under 
all the circumſtances of his perſonal charaQer, and his newly ac- 
quired: power, what other ſecurity has he for retaining that power, 
but the ſword? His hold upon France is the ſword, and he has 
no other. Is he connected with the ſoil, or with the habits, the 


affeQions, or the prejudices of the country? He is a Stranger, a 


Foreigner, and an Uſurper; he unites in his oun perſon every 
thing that a pure Republican muſt deteſt; every thing that an en · 
raged Jaeobin has abjured; every thing that a ſincere and faithful 
Royaliſt muſt feel as an inſult . If he is oppoſed at any time in his 
eareer, what is his appeal? H. appeuls to his Fortune; in other 
words to his army and his ſword.” Placing, then, his whole reli. 
ance upon military: ſupport; can he afford to let his military re- 
nown paſs away, to let his laurels wither, to let the memory of 
his trophies fink-in- obſcurity ? Is it certain that, with his army 
confined within France, and reſtrained from inroads upon her neigh- 
bours, that he can maintain; at his devotion; a force ſufficiemtly nu- 
merovs to ene * Wan 1 * no ingot but the i 
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of abſalute dominion, no. paſſion but military glory, is it to be 
reckoned as certain, that he can feel ſuch an intereſt in permanent 
peace, as would juſtify us in laying down our arms, reducing our 
EXPENCE, _ and, relinquiſhing our means of ſecurity, on the faith of 
his engagements ? Do we believe, that after the concluſion of 
peace, he would not ſtill figh over the loſt trophies of Egypt, 
wreſted from him by the celebrated victory of Abukir, and the bril- 
liant exertians of that heroic band of Britiſh ſeamen, whoſe influence 
and example rendered the Turkiſh troops invincible at Acre. Can 
he forget, that the effect of theſe exploits enabled Auſtria and 
Ruſſia, in oge campaign, to recover from France, all which the had 
acquired by his viQories, to diſſolve the charm, which, for a time, 
faſcinated Europe, and to ſhew'that their generals, contending in a 
Juſt cauſe, could efface, even by their ſucceſs,* and their military 
glory, the molt dazzling triumphs of his victorious and deſolating 
ambition? 

Can we believe, with theſe impreſſions on his mind, that, if 
after a year, eighteen months, or two years, of peace had elapſed, he 
ſhould be tempted by the appearance of freſh inſurreRion in Ire- 
land, encouraged by renewed and unreſtrained communication with 
France, and fomented by the freſh infuſion of Jacobin principles ; 
if we were at fuch a moment without a fleet to watch the ports of 
France, or to guard the coaſts of Ireland, without a diſpoſable'army, 
or to an embodied militia, capable of ſupplying a ſpeedy and ade- 
quate reinforcement, and that he had ſuddenly the means of tranſ- 
porting thither a body of twenty or thirty thouſand French troops: 
can we believe, that at ſuch a moment his ambition. and vindictive 
ſpirit would be reſtrained by the recolleQion of engagements, or the 
obligation of treaty? Or, if in ſome new eriſis of difficulty and 
danger to the Ottoman empire, with no Britiſh navy in the Medi- 
terranean, no confederacy formed, no force colleQed to ſupport it, 
an opportunity ſhould preſent itſelf for reſuming the abandoned ex- 
pedition to Egypt, for renewing the avowed and favourite project of 
conquering and colonizing that rich and fertile country, and of open- 
ing the way to wound ſome of the vital intereſts of England, and to 
plunder the treaſures of the Eaſt, in order to fill the bankrupt coffers 
of France? Would it be the intereſt of Bonaparte, under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, or his principles, his moderati on, his love of peace, his 
ayerfion to conqueſt, and his regard for the independence of other 
nations? Would it be all, ar any of theſe that would ſecure us againſt 
an attempt, which would leave us only the option of ſubmitting, 
without a ſtruggle, to certain loſs and diſgrace, or of renewing the 
conteſt which he had nn terminated, without ns, Wi 
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out preparation, with diminiſhed means, and with increaſed dif- 
ficulty and hazard ? GE : | 

Hitherto I have ſpoken only of the reliance which we can place 
on the profeſſions, the character, and the conduct of the preſent 
Firſt Conſul ; but it remains to conſider the ſtability of his power. 
The Revolution has been marked throughout by a rapid ſucceſſion 
of new depofitaries of public authority, each ſupplanting his prede- 
cefſor ; what grounds have we to believe that this new Ufurpation, 
more odious and more undiſguiſed than all that preceded it, will be 
more durable? ls it that we rely on the particular proviſions con- 
tained in the code of the pretended Conſtitution, which was pro- 
claimed as accepted by the French people, as ſoon as the garriſon of 
Paris declared their determination to exterminate all its enemies, 
and before any of its articles could even be known to half the 
country, whoſe conſent was required for its eſtabliſhment? 

[ will not pretend to inquire deeply into the nature and effects 
of a Conftitution, which can hardly be regarded but as a farce and 
a mockery. If, however, it could be ſuppoſed that its proviſions 
were to have any effect, it ſeems equally adapted to two purpoſes, 
that of giving to its founder for a time an abſolute and uncontrolled 
authority, and that of laying the certain foundation of diſunion and 
diſcord, which, if they once prevail, muſt render the exerciſe of all 


the authority under the Conſtitution impoſſible, and leave no appeal 


but to the ſword. | 

Is then military deſpotiſm that which we are accuſtomed to con- 
fider as a ſtable form of government? In all ages of the world, it 
has been attended with the leaſt ſtability to the perſons who exerciſed 
it, and with the moſt rapid ſucceſſion of changes and revolutions. 
In the outſet of the French Revolution its advocates boaſted that it 
furniſhed a ſecurity for ever, not to France only but to all countries 
in the world, againſt military deſpotiſm ; that the force of ſtanding 
armies was vain and delufive ; that no artificial power could reſiſt 
public opinion ; and that it was upon the foundation of public opi- 
nion alone that any government could ſtand. I believe, that in 
this inſtance, as in every other, the progreſs of the French Revolu- 
tion has belied its profeſſions ; but ſo far from its being a proof of 
the prevalence of public opinion againſt military force, it is inſtead 
of the proof, the ſtrongeſt exception from that doAtrine which appears 
in the hiſtory of the world. Through all the ſtages of the Revolu- 
tion military force has governed ; public opinion has ſcarcely been 
heard. But ſtill I conſider this as only an exception from a gene- 


ral truth; I ſtill believe, that, in every civilized country (not en- 


ſaved by a Jacobin faction) public opinion is the only fure ſupport 
Vor. X. „„ ͤ uo 
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of any government: I believe this with the more ſatisfaQtion, from 
a conviction, that if this conteſt is happily terminated, the eſtabliſhed 
Governments of Europe will ſtand upon that rock firmer than ever; 
and whatever, may be the defects of any particular conſtitution, thoſe 
who live under it will prefer its continuance to the experiment of 
changes which may plunge them in the unfathomable abyſs of revo- 
lution, or extricate them from it, only to expoſe them to the terrors 
of military deſpotiſm. And to apply this to France, I ſee no rea- 
ſon to believe, that the preſent uſurpation will be more permanent 
than any other military deſpotiſm, which has been eſtabliſhed by 
the ſame means, and with the ſame defiance of public opinion. 
What, then, is the inference I draw from all that I have now 
ſtated ? Is it, that we will in no caſe treat with Bonaparte? I 
ſay no ſuch thing. But I ſay, as has been ſaid in the anſwer re- 


turned to the French note, that we ought to wait for experience, and 


the evidence facis, before we are convinced that ſuch a treaty is 
admiſſible. The circumſtances I have ſtated would well juſtify us 
if we ſhould be ſlow in being convinced; but on a queſtion of 
peace and war, every thing depends upon degree, and upon compa- 
riſon. If, on the one hand, there ſhould be an appearance that the 
policy of France is at length guided by different maxims from thoſe 
which have hitherto prevailed ; if we ſhould hereafter ſee ſigns of 
ſtability in the Goverament, which are not now to be traced ; if the 
progreſs of the allied army ſhould not call forth ſuch a ſpirit in 
France, as to make it probable that the act of the country itſelf will 
deſtroy the ſyſtem now prevailing ; if the danger, the difficulty, the 
riſk of continuing the conteſt, ſhould increaſe, while the hope of 
complete ultimate ſucceſs ſhould be diminiſhed ; all theſe, in their 
due place, are conſiderations, which, with myſelf and (I can anſwer 
for it) with every one of my collcagues, will have their juſt weight. 
But at preſent theſe conſiderations all operate one way ; at preſent 
there is nothing from which we can preſage a favourable diſpoſition 
to change in the French Councils : There is the greateſt reaſon to 
rely on powerful co-operation-from our allies ; there are the ſtrongeſt 


marks of a diſpoſition in the interior of France to active reſiſtanee 
againſt this new tyranny ; and there is every ground to believe, on 


reviewing. our ſituation, aud that of the enemy, that if we are ulti- 


mately difappointed of that complete ſucceſs which we are at preſent. 


entitled to hope, the continuance of the conteſt, inſtead of making 


our ſituation comparaiively worſe, will have made it comparatively 
better. 


If, then, I am aſked how long are we to . in the war, I 
can only ſay, that no period can be accurately aſſigned beforchand. 
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Conſidering the importance of obtaining complete ſecurity for the 
objects for which we contend, we ought not to be diſcouraged too 
ſoon : but on the other hand, conſidering the importance of not 
impairing and exhauſting the radical ſtrength of the country, there 
are limits beyond which we ought not to perſiſt, and which we can 
determine only by eſtimating and comparing fairly, from time to 
time, the degree of ſecurity to be obtained by treaty, and Ws Tal and 
diſadvantage of continuing the conteſt. 

But, Sir, there are ſome gentlemen in the Houſe, who feem to 
conſider it already certain, that the ultimate ſucceſs to which I am 
looking is unattainable : they ſuppoſe us contending only for the 
reſtoration of the French Monarchy, which they believe to be im- 
practicable, and deny to be defirable for this country. We have 
been aſked in the courſe of this debate, do you think you can im- 
poſe Monarchy upon France, againſt the will of the nation? I 
never thought it, I never hoped it, I never withed it: I have 
thought, I have hoped, I have wiſhgd, that the time might come 
when the effect of the arms of the allies might ſo far overpower the 
military force which keeps France in bondage, as to give vent and 
ſcope to the thoughts and actions of its inhabitants. We have, 
indeed, already ſeen abundant proof of what is the diſpoſition of a 
large part of the country; we have ſeen almoſt through the whole 
of the Revolution the weſtern provinces of France deluged with the 
blood of its inhabitants, obſtinately contending for their antient laws 
and religion. We have recently ſeen, in the revival of that war, 
freſh proof of the zeal which till animates thoſe countries, in the 
ſame cauſe. Theſe efforts (I ſtate it diſtinctiy, and there are thoſe 
near me who can bear witneſs to the truth of the aſſertion) were not 
produced by any inſtigation from hence; they were the effects of a 
rooted ſentiment prevailing through all thoſe provinces, forced into 
action by the Law of the Hoflages and the other. tyrannical mea- 
tures of the Directory, at the moment when we were endeavouring 
to diſcpurage ſo hazardous an enterpriſe. If, under ſuch eircum- 
ſtanees, we find them giving proofs of their unalterable perſeverance 
in their principles; if there is every reaſon to believe that the ſame 
diſpoſition prevails in many other extenſive provinces of France; if 
every party appears at length equally-wearied and diſappointed with 


all the ſueceſſive changes which the Revolution "has'|produced'; _ 


if the queſtion. is no longer between Monarchy, and even the pre- 
tence and name of Liberty, but between the antient line of Heredi- 
tary Princes on the one hand, and a military tyrant, a forei 

uſurper, on the other; if the armies of that uſurper are likely to 


find ſuficient occupation on the frontiers, and to be foreed at length 
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to leave the interior of the country at liberty to manifeſt its real 
feeling and diſpoſition; what reaſon have we to anticipate, that the 
ręſtpration of Monarchy, under ſuch circumſtances, is impracticable? 
The learned gentleman has, indeed, told us, that almoſt every 
man now poſſeſſed of property in France, muſt neceſſarily be iu- 
tereſted in reſiſting ſueh a change, and that therefore it never can be 
effected. If that ſingle conſideration were concluſive againſt the 
poſſibility of-a change, for the ſame reaſon the Revolution iifelf, by 
which the whole property of the country was taken from its antient 
poſſeſſors, could never have taken place. But though I deny it to 
be an inſuperable obſtacle, I admit it to be a point of conſiderable 
delicacy and difficulty. It is not, indeed, for us to diſcuſs minutely 
what arrangement might be formed on this point to conciliate and 
unite oppoſite intereſts; but whoever confiders the precariaus tenure 
and depreciated value of lands held under the revolutionary title, 
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if and the low price for which they have generally been obtained, will 

1 thiak it, perhaps, not impoſſible that an ample compenſation might 

þ be made to the bulk of the preſent poſſeſſors, both for the purchaſe- 

3 money, they have paid, and tot the actual value of what they now 

4 enjoy; and that the antient proprietors might be reinſtated in the 

St poſſeſſion of their former rights, with only ſuch a temporary facrifice as 
þ N | reaſonable men would willingly make to obtain fo eſſeniial an object. 
A The honourable and learned gentleman, however, has ſupported 
1 his reaſoning on this part of the ſubjc&i, by an argument which he ſyſt 
'F ib undoubtedly conſiders as unanſwerable—a reference to what would | 
44 | | be, his own conduct in fimilar circumſtances ; and he tells us, that Mt 
* . every landed proprictor in France muſt ſupport the preſent order of to 
5 | things in that country from the ſame motive that he and every pro- wo 
=_ prictor of three per cent. ſtock would join in the defence of the the 
ie 1 | Conſtitution of Great Britain, I muſt do the learned gentleman ha 
* 1 | the juſtice to believe, chat the habits of his profeſſion muſt ſupply ene 
4; in him with better and nobler motives, for defending a Conſtitution Lo 
i | which he has had ſo much occaſwn. to ſtudy and examine, than any wt 
-* | which be can derive from the value of his proportion (however large) fur 
HH of three per cents, even ſuppoling them to continue to increaſe in tic 
3 price as rapioly as they have done, during the laſt three years, in ex 
=. which the ſecurity and proſperity of the country has been eſtabliſhed ſol 
Wile: by following a ſyſtem directly oppoſite to the counſels of the learned th 
3 11 gentleman and his friends. 
Wil: The learned gentleman's Nuſtration, however, though it fails tir 
Ws 1 with reſpeR to himſelf, is happily and aptly applied to the ſtate of an 
3 France; and let us ſce what inference it furniſhes with reſpect to th 
1 the probable attachment of monied men to the continuance of the m 
Wil 
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revolutionary ſyſtem, as well as with reſpect to the general Nate of 

blic credit in that country. I do not, indeed, know that there 
exiſts preciſely any fund of three per cents. in France, to furniſh a 
teſt for the patriotiſm and public ſpirit of the lovers of French liberty. 
But there is another fund which may equally anſwer our purpoſe— 
the capital of three per cent. ſtock which formerly exiſted in France 
has undergone a whimſical operation, ſimilar to many other expe- 
dients of finance which we have ſeen in the courſe of the Revolu- 
tion—this was performed by a decree, which, as they termed it, re- 
publicaniſed their debt; that is, in other words, ſtruck off, at once, 
two-thirds of the capital, and left the proprietors to take their 
chance for the payment of intereſt on the remainder. This rem- 
nant was afterwards converted into the preſent five per cent. ſtock, 

I had the curiofity very lately to inquire what price it bore in the 
market, and I was told that the price had ſomewhat riſen from con- 
fidence in the new Government, and was actually as high as ſeven- 
teen. I really at firſt ſuppoſed that my informer meant ſeventeen 
years purchaſe for every pound of intereſt, and I began to be almoſt 
jealous of revolutionary credit ; but 1 ſoon found that he literally 
meant ſeventeen pounds for every hundred pounds capital ſtock of 
five per cent. that is, a little more than three and a half years pur- 


chaſe. So much for the value of revolutionary property, and for” 


the attachment with which it muſt infpire its poſſeſſors towards the 
ſyſtem of Government to which that value is to be aſcribed ! 

On the queſtion, Sir, how far the reſtoration of the French 
Monarchy, if practicable, is deſirable, I ſhall not think it neceſſary 
to ſay much. Can it be ſuppoſed to be indifferent to us or to the 
world, whether the Throne of France is to be filled by a Prince of 
the Houſe of Bourbon, or by him whoſe principles and conduct I 
hare endeavoured to develope? Is it nothing, with a view to influ- 
ence and example, whether the fortune of this laſt adventurer in the 
Lottery of Revolutions, ſhall appear to be permanent ? Is it nothing, 
whether a ſyſtem ſhall be ſanctioned which confirms by one of its 
fundamental articles, that general transfer of property from its an- 
tient and lawful poſſeſſors, which holds out one of the moſt terrible 
examples of national injuſtice, and which has furniſhed the great 
ſource of revolutionary finance and revolutionary ftrength againſt all 
the powers of Europe ? 

In the exhauſted and impoveriſhed ſtate of France, it ſeems for a 
time impoſſible that any ſyſtem but that of robbery and confiſcation, 
any thing but the continued torture, which can be applied only by 


the engines of the Revolution, can extort from its ruined inhabitants 


more than the means of ſupporting, in peace, the yearly expenditure 
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a 


of its Government. Suppoſe, then, the Heir of the Houſe of 
Bourbon reinſtated on the Throne, he will have ſufficient occupa. 
tion in endeavouring, if poſſible, to heal the wounds, and gradually 
to repair the loſſes of ten years of civil eonvolſion; to reanimate 
the drooping commerce, to rekindle the induſtry, to replace the 
capital, and to revive the manufaQures of the country. Under ſuch 
circumſtances, there muſt probably be a conſiderable interval before 
ſuch a Monarch, whatever may be his views, can poſſeſs the power 
which can make him formidable to Europe ; but while the ſyſtem 
of the Revolution continues, the caſe is quite different. Ir is true, 
indeed, that even the gigantic and unnatural means by which that 
Revolution has been ſupported, are fo far impaired ; the influence 
of its principles, and the terror of its arms, ſo far weakened ; and 
its power of action ſo much contracted and circumſcribed ; that 
againſt the embodied force of Europe, proſecuting a vigorous war, 
we may juſtly hope that the remnant and wreck of this ſyſtem cannot 
long oppoſe an effeQual reſiſtance. | 
But, ſuppoſing the confederacy of Europe prematurely diffolved ; 
ſuppoſing our armies diſbanded, our fleets laid up in our harbours, 
our exertions relaxed, and our means of precaution and defence re- 
linquiſhed ; do we believe that the revolutionary power, with this 
reſt and breathing-time given it to recover from the preſſure under 
which it is now ſinking, poſſeſſing till the means of calling ſud- 
denly and violently into action whatever is the remaining phyſical 
force of France, under the guidance of military deſpotiſm; do we 
believe that this revolutionary power, the terror of which is now be- 
ginning to vaniſh, will not again prove formidable to Europe? Can 
we forget, that in the ten years in which that power has ſubſiſted, 
it has brought more miſery on ſurrounding nations, and produced 
more acts of aggreſſion, eruelty, perfidy, and enormous ambition, 
than can be traced in the Hiſtory of France for the centuries which 
have elapſed fince the foundation of its monarchy, including all the 
wars which, in the courſe of that period, have been waged by any 
of thoſe Sovercigns, whoſe projects of aggrandizement, and viola- 


tions of treaty, afford a conſtant theme of general reproach againſt 


the antient Government of France? And if not, can we heſitate 
whether we have the beſt proſpect of permanent peace, the beſt ſe- 
curity for the independence and fafety of Europe, from the reſtoration 
of the lawful Government, or from' the continuance of revolutionary 
power in the hands of Benabarte? 

In compromiſe and treaty with ſuch a power, placed in ſuch 
hands as now exerciſe it, and retaining the ſame means of annoy- 
ance which it now poſſeſſes, I ſee little hope of permanent ſecurity. 


ty. 
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I ſee no poſſibility at this moment of ſuch a peace as would juſtify 
that liberal intercourſe which is the effence of real amity ; no 
chance of terminating the expences or the anxieties of war, or of 
reſtoring to us any of the advantages of eftabliſhed tranquillity ; 
and as a fincere lover of peace, I cannot be content with its nominal 
attainment ; I muſt be deſirous of purſuing that ſyſtem which pro- 
miſes to attain, in the end, the permanent enjoyment of its ſolid and 
ſubſtantial bleſſings for this country, and for Europe. As a fincere 
lover of peace, I will not ſacrifice it by graſping at the ſhadow, 
when the reality is not ſubſtantially within my reach 

Cur igitur pacem nals © Quia infida eff, quia pericul:ſa,- quia eſſe 
xn poteſt. | 

If, Sir, in all that I have now offered to the Houſe, I have ſuc- 
ceeded in eſtabliſhing the propoſition, that the ſyſtem of the French 
Revolution has been ſuch as to afford to foreign powers no adequate 
ground for ſecurity in negotiation, and that the change which has 
recently taken place has not yet afforded that ſecurity ; if I have 
laid before you a juſt ſtatement of the nature and extent of the dan- 
ger with which we have been threatened ; it would remain only 
ſhortly to confider, whether there is any thing in the circumſtances 


of the preſent moment to induce us to accept a ſecurity confeſſedly 


inadequate againſt a danger of ſuch a deſcription. 

It will de neceſſary here to ſay a few words on the ſubje& on 
which gentlemen have been ſo fond of dwelling ; I mean our former 
negotiations, and particularly that at Liſle in 1797. I am deſirous 
of ſtating frankly and openly the true motives which indueed me to 
concur in then recommending negotiation ; and I will leave it to 


the Houſe, and to the Country, to judge whether our conduct at that 


time was inconſiſtent with the principles by which we are guided at 
preſent. "That revolutionary policy which I have endeavoured to 
deſeribe, that gigantic ſyſtem of prodigality and bloodſhed by which 
the efforts of France were ſupported, and which counts for nothing 
the lives and the property of a nation, had at that period driven us 
to exertions which had, in a great meaſure, exhauſted the ordinary 


means of defraying our immenſe expenditure, and had led many of 


thoſe who-were the moſt convinced of the original juſtice and neceſ- 
lity of the war, and of the danger of Jacobin principles, to doubt the 
poſſibility of perſiſting in it, till complete and adequate ſecurity 
could be obtained, There ſeemed, too, much reaſon to believe, 
that without ſome new meaſure to check the rapid accumulation of 
debt, we could no longer truſt to the ſtability of that funding ſyſtem, 
by which the nation had been enabled to ſupport the expence of all 
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the different 5 Wars in which we have engaged in the coutſe of the 
preſent'« century. In order to continue our exertions with vigour, it 
| became neceffary that a new and ſolid ſyſtem of finance ſhould be 
eftabliſhed, ſuch as could not be rendered effectual but by the 

neral and decided concurrence of public opinion. Such a con- 
currenee in the ſtrong and vigorous meaſures neceſſary for the purpoſe 
could not men be expected, but from ſatisfying the country, by the 


ſtrongeſt and molt decided proofs, that peace on terms in any degree 
admiſfible was unattainable. 
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Under this impreſſion we thought it our duty to attempt nego- 
tiation, not from the ſanguine hope, even at that time, that its reſult 
could afford us complete ſecurity, but from the perſuaſion, that the 
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4 danger arifing from peace under ſuch circumſtances was leſs than 

[+ that of continuing the war with precarious and inadequate means. 

* The reſult of thoſe negotiations proved, that the enemy would be 

i ſatisfied with nothing leſs than the ſacrifice of the honour and inde- 

1 py of the country. From this conviction, a ſpirit and enthu- 

' iaſm was excited in the nation, which produced the efforts to which 

= we are indebted for the ſubſequent change in our ſituation. Having 

1 'witnefled that happy change, having obſerved the ivereaſing proſpe- 

1 ity and ſecurity of the country from that period, ſeeing how much 
8 more ſatisfaQory our proſpects now are, than any which we could 
| then have derived from the ſucceſsful reſult of negotiation, I have 

1 not ſerupled to declare, that I conſider the rupture of the negoti- 

'Þ | ation, on the part of the e enemy, as 4 fortunate circumſtance for the 

1 country. But becauſe theſe are my ſentiments at this time, after 

"| reviewing what has ſince paſſed, does it follow that we were, at | 

$5 exe 

5 that time, inſincere in endeavouring to obtain peace ? The learned * 

1 gentleman, indeed, aſſumes that we ß wele; and he even makes 1 con- of 

Ms ceſſion, of which I defize not to claim the benefit: he is willing to 

1 admit, that on our principles, and our view of the ſubjeR, infin- by 

| _ cerity would have been juſtifiable, _ I know, Sir, no plea that Wi ” 

4 would Juſtify thoſe who are entruſted with the conduQ of public 3g 

Wi affairs, in holding out to Parliament and to the Nation one object, 

* while they were, in fact, purſuing another. I. did, in fact, be- 4 

1 lieve, at the moment, the concluſion of peace (if it could have been * 
4 obtained) 1 to be preferable to the continuance of the war under its in- 0 
lt creaſing riſks and difficulties. I therefore wiſhed for peace; I fin- bn 
[4 cerely labqured for peace. Our endeavours were fruſtrated by the | | 
ys ac of t the enemy. If, then, the circumſtances are ſince changed, if a 
bs: "what paſſed at that period has afforded a proof that the object we „. 
144 "aimed at was eee and if all Thi has paſſed fince has P 
tt proved, that; if peace Had been then made, it could not have * * 
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durable, are we bound to repeat the ſame experiment, when every 
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reaſon againſt it is ſtrengthened by ſubſequent experience, and 
when the inducements which led to. it at that time have ceafed 
to exiſt ? x 

When we conſider the reſources and the. ſpirit of the country, 
can any man doubt that if adequate ſecurity is not now: to be ob- 
tained by treaty, we have the means of proſecuting the conteſt 
without, material difficulty or danger, and with a reaſonable proſpect 
of completely attaining our object? I will not dwell on the im- 


proved ſtate of public credit, on the continually increafing amount 


in ſpite of extraordinary temporary burdens) of our permanent reve- 
nue, on the yearly acceſſion of wealth to an extent unprecedented. 
even in the moſt flouriſhing times of peace, which we are deriving 


in the midſt of war, from our extended and flouriſhing commerce; 


on the progreſſive improvement and growth of our manufactures ;/ 
on the proofs which we ſee on all ſides of the uninterrupted aceu- 
mulation of produꝗi ve capital; and on the adi ve exertion of every 
branch of national induſtry, which can tend to ſupport and augment 
the population, the riches, and the power of the country. 


As little need I recall the attention of the Houſe to the . 


tional means of aQion which we have derived from the great ay 
mentation of our diſpoſable military force, the continued triumf 
of our powerful and victorious navy, and the events, which, in the 
courſe of the laſt two years, have raiſed the military ardour aid mi- 


Juary glory of the country to a height uncxampled in 7 period of _ 


eur hiſtory. 
In addition to theſe grounds of reliance on our own ſtrength bh” 


exertions, we have ſeen the conſummate ſkill and valour of the arms 


of our allies proved by that ſerics of unexampled ſucceſs in the courſe 
of the laſt campaign, and we have every reaſon to expect a oo. opera- 
tion on the Continent, even to a greater extent, in the courſe of the 
preſent year, If we compare this view of our own fituation with 
eyery thing we can. obſerve of the ſtate and condition of our enemy; 


if we ean trace him labouring under equal difficulty-in finding men 


to recruit his army, or money to pay it; if we know that in the 


courſe of the laſt year the moſt rigorous effirts of military conſcrip- 
tion were ſcarcely ſufficient to replace to the French armies at the 


end of the campaign, the numbers which they. had loſt in the courſe 


of it; if we have {een that that force, then in 1 poſſeſſion of advantages | 


which it has fince loſt, was unable to, contend with the efforts oof the 


h combined Armies ; if we know that, even. while ſupported by che | 


plunder of all countries which they had over-run, thoſe armies 
were reduced, by the e of their N to the. extre- 
Vor. X. | Ye. - OY 
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1 of diſtreſs, and deflitute not only of the principal articles of 


Wilitary ſopply, but almoſt of the neceffaries of life; if we ſce them 


now driven back within their own frontiers, and confined within a 


country whoſe own reſources have long ſinee been \ proclaimed by their 
ſpcceſſi ve Governments: to be unequal either to paying or maintain. 
ing them ; if we. obſerve, that ſince the laſt revolution, no one ſub- 
ſtantial or effectual meaſure has been adopted to remedy the in. 


tnlerable diſorder of their, finances, and to ſupply the deficiency of 


Sheir credit and reſqurees,; if we fee. through large and populous 
diſtricts of France, either open war levied painſt the preſent uſur- 
Ntion, or evident marks of diſunion and. diſtraction which the firſt 


- occaſion, may call forth into a flame; if, I ſay, Sir, this compariſon 


be juſt, I fcel myfelf. authorized to conclude. from it, not that we 
axe entitled to conſider ourſelves certain of ultimate ſucceſs, not that 
ye. are to ſuppoſe, ourſclyes exempted | from the unforeſeen viciſſi- 
| tudes of war; but that, conſidering the value of the objed & for which 
we are contending, the means for ſupporting the conteſt, and the 
probable courſe of human events, we e ſhould, be inexcuſable, if at this 


fo: moment e were to reli quiſh che ſtruggle, on any. grounds ſhort of 


entire and complete ſecurity : that fron. perſeverance in our effgrts 
under ſuch circumſtances, we have the faireſt reaſon to expect the 

Ihattainment of our objed; but that at all. events, even if we are 
iss ppointed i in our more ſanguine hopes, we are more likely to gain 
than to loſe by the: continuation of the eonteſt; that every 1 month to 
-whigh it is continued, even if it ſhould not in its effects lead, to the 
final deſtruction, of the Jacobin ſyſte, mult tend ſo far to weaken 
and gxhauit it, as ty give. us at leaſt a greater comparative ſecurity 
in any termination of the war: tht. on all theſe groupds, tl this is not 
the moment at which it is conſiſtent with our intereſt or our duty t to 
liſſen to any propoſals of negotiation, wich t preſen ent Ruler of 
France; but that we are not; therefore pledged to any unalterabſe 


determination as to our future conducꝰ ; thit 1 in this we, mult be re- 
gulated by the courſe of events; 3. And that? it "will be the duty « of His 
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4 
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Majeſty's Miniſters from time to time to adopt. their 'meaſupes! 0 e 
vgiafion of circumſtances, to configer, how far the CN the my- 
elitaiy operations of the. ; lies or of the internal. e ition of. 170 


* with our preſent ae NN, 9.3 a Mer ol of 
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Mr. FOX then roſe, . and ſpoke as follows: Mr. Speaker, at 


2633 : * * 
4 2 
225 — „„ . oo e. — 
j k a 


1 0 late an hour of the ni bt, Jam ſure, you will do me the juſtiee 

01 to believe that I do not mean to go at length into theldifeuffidtr H | 
iy this great queſtion. | 'Exhaufted as the attention of the osle =_ | Ut 
wy be, and unaccuſtomed as I have been of late to attend in ty. place, | LY 
wh nothing but a deep ſenſe of my duty could hade 1 ingöded we 6 5 
ng trouble you at'all, and particularly o requeſt your indulgence ft i} ; 
. ſuch "OL TH ahve noone PF op It 10 T,poef! 1 
* Sir, my honourable and tearned' friend (Mr. Erfkine) tas truly N ; 
ng taig, that the preſent is a new #ra in the war. The right hetiourable 1 
ay) gentleman oppoſite to me (Mr. Pitt) feels the juſtice of the rertatk ; = 


for by travelling back to the comtnencement of che wars aud re- 


9 ferring again to all the topies and arguments which he has ſo oſten | 4 
— and ſv ſucceſsfully urged to the Houſe, and by which hie has drawn g 
ou them on to the ſupport of his meaſures, 'he is forced to nchnow- i 
ich kedge , that, at the end of a ſeyen years conflict, we ate che but to if 
2 a new ra in the war, at which he thinks it heceffary o to prefs . | 
his all his former arguments to indace' us to perſevere. All" the” pics 

75 which, have fo often miſled us—all the reaſoning which has f HVA. 

BY riably failed—all the lofty prediQtions which have'fo conffand th * 

* falſified by events all the hopes which have amuſed DE Rage, 

= and all the aſſurances of the diſtreſs and weakneſs' of Eee 
4 which have latisfied the unthinking, are again enumerated aud : 
(HA vanced as arguments for our continuing the war. W lat! at the erſd ; 
2 ef ſeven Years © of the moſt burthenfome and the moſt "ealanitoils Z 
1011 firuggle | that ever this country \ was engaged in, are we again! to de NY 
90 amuſed with notions of finance and calculations of the * exhauſted te- 2 
55 bources of the enemy, as 4 ground of” confidence and of hope? | ; 
10 Graeſbus ( God!. "Were we not told, five years ago, that France was 1 
ve not only on the brink and in the Jaws of ruin, but that'(he wils | L 
tte Quay ſunk into the, gul of bankruptey Wen we were told, "i 
2 "as an, unanſwera le gun ent; againſt treating, « that ſhe coul# ite 1 
* bald out another 00 mpaign=—tHat vothing but peace could fave her li 
oe 995 ſhe e wanted on ly time to recruit her exhauſted finances that 

o to grant } her Tepole, - 5. to grant 1 her the means of agafti moleRivig | 

155 is epuntry, and. that de had \ nothing to do bur perſetere ſor a 

"il | ſhort time, in order 0 fave . for ever from the cnſeque dees Y 

52 of her. Ambition and her Jacobi nim!“ What!" after having p6tis | 

2 on from Fear | to Fi upon Iffurances Uke theſe,” fd after Hang 

A fern the r rep 


| 1 7577 Jof every p 1tdl län, are we ag n te he 
gravely and lerioully told t hat. we fave the fate proſpeck B8fuctels. | 
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ar ſecuriey, are we. invited at this new æra of the war; 0 carry on 
che war upon prineiples which, if adopted and acted upon, may make 
eternal 2 — It che right honourable gentleman (M1 ſueceed in 
Pein n Parliament, and the Country, to adopt the principles 
vehlichzhe has advanced this night; I ſee no poſſible termination to 
che curteſt. No man eãn ſre an end to it; and upon the affurances 
and predict uns which have ſo uniformly failed, we are called upon, 
nut merely to refuſe all negotiation, but to countenance: principles 
and views as diſtant from — and juſtice, as they are in their 
„ eee eee 

1 muſt lament, Sir, in common with every genuine friend of 
yrote; the harſh and uymooncitiating language which Miniſters have 
held to the French, and which they have even made uſe of in their 
atiſwer to a reſpectful offer of a negotiation. Such language has 
ever bren conſidered as emromely unwiſe, and has ever been repro- 
bated by diplomatic men. I remember with pleaſure the terms in 
which Eord Malmeſbury at Paris, in the year 1796, replied to 
expreſſions of this fort, uſed by M. de la Croix: He juſtly ſaid, 
chat offenſive and injurious inſinuations were only calculated to 
throw:new obſtacles in the way of accommodation, and that it was 
not byctevolting reproaches, nor by reciprocal inveQive, that a ſin- 
ecre\wiſh/ to accompliſh tho great work of 'pacifieation could be 
cvinbed.· Nothing could be more proper nor more wiſc than this 
language; and ſuch ought ever to be the tone and eondud of men 
entruſted with the very important taſk of treating with an hoſiile 
nation. Being a fincere friend to peace, I muſt fay with Lord 
Malmeſbury, that it is not by reproaches and by invective that we 
can hope for a reconciliation ; and F am convinced, in my on 
mind; that I ſpeak the ſenſe of this Houſe; and, if not of this Houſe, 
certainly of a majority of the people of this country, when I'lament 
that any unprovoked and unnecetiar;; recpiminations ſhould be flung 
out, by which obſtacles ara put in'the;way of pacification. I be- 
lieve that it is the prevailing ſentiment of the people, that we ought 
to abſtain from harſh and from inſuluing language; and im comrion 
with them I muſt lament. that both in the papers of Lord Gten- 
ville, and: this night, ſuch licenec has been given to invective and 
reproach. For the {fame reaſon, I muſt lament, that the right 
hohourable gentleman has thought proper to go at ſucti length, and 


* with such tevcrity of minute inveſtigation, into all the early:circutn- 


ſtatzees g che war; which, whatever theꝶ were, are nothing to «hc 
pro nt purpide, und ought not to influence thb pteſent ſoclings of 
ne Reue Lcertainle thall not follow him into all the minate = 


wn 
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detail; though I do not agree with him in manꝝ of ve. affertiors! | 
do dot know what impreſſion his narrative may mae om other 
gemlemen; bot J will tell him, fairly and:candidly, he! has»1got | 


convinced me. I continue to think, and until: L ſee bettex:grounds 


for changing my opinion than any that the right-hohourablergentles | 
man has this night produced, I ſtrall continue torthifik,. and tu ſay, 


plainly and explicitly, “that this country: was the aggreſſor in the 


war.” But wich regard to Auſtria and Pruſſia is chere a mn 


who, for one moment, ean diſpute that they were the aggreſſota ? 


It will be vain for the right honourable! gentleman to entet into lung 


and plauſible reaſoning againſt the evidence of documents ſo elear, 


fo deeiſive - ſo frequently, ſo thoroughly inveſtigated. The unfors 


tunate Monarch, Louis the Sixteenth; hi mſelf, as well as:thoſe who. 
were in his confidence, have borne. deciſive teſtimony to the fact, 
that between him and the Emperor there was an intimate correſpon- 
dence, and a perſect underſtanding. Do I mean by this that a 
poſitive treaty was entered into for the diſmemberment of France? 
Certainly not; but no inan can read the declarations which wert 
made at Mantua, as well as at Pilnitz, as they are given by M. 


Bertrand de Mol ville; without acknowledging -that this was not 


merely an intention, hut a declaration of an intention, on the part 


of the great pawers of Germany, to interfere in the internal affairs 


of France, for the purpoſe of regulating the Government, againft the 
opmion of the people. This, though not a plan for the partition 
of France, was, in the eye of. reaſon and common ſenſe, an ag- 


greſſion againſt Franee. The right honourable gentleman denics 


that there, was ſuch a thing as a treaty of  Piloitz, Granted : 
but was there not a declaration which amounted to an act of hoſtite 
aggreſſion? The twa powers; the Emperor of Germany and the 
Ning of Pruſſia, made ai public declaration, that they were deter- 
mined to employ their foroes, in conjunction with thoſe of the other 


Sovercigns of Europe, 6, to put / the King of France in a ſituation to 


eſtabliſh, i in peittct libetiy che foundations of a Monarchicat Go- 
vernment, equally agrecable to the rights of Sovereigns, and the 
welfare of he Freneh, Whenever the other Princes ſheuld agrec 


to cov operate with them, (then, aud in that caſe, their Majeſties 
were determined to act promptly, and by mutual conſent, wichthe 
foroes neceſſary to obtain the end propaſed by all. of them. Ia che 


mean time they, declared, that they would give orders fer theis 


troops to be ready for adtual fervice,”* Now, T. would: aſk. gentle 


men to lay their hands upon their hearts, and ſay with candour, hit 


the true and hir conſtraQion, of * deeinration e e 
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| was Not a menace and an inſult to F rance, ſince, in direct terms, it 
| declared, that nene vet the other. powers ſhould c concur, they would 

attack! rance, then at peace with them, and then employed only in 

2 internal regulations? Let us ſuppoſe the caſe to be that 

of Great Brita ain. Will any gentleman fay, that if wo of the great 

oo werd mould tixike a Public declaration, that they were determined 
6 make an attack 6 on this kingdom as ſoon as circumſtances ſhould 


that they only waited for this oecaſion; and 


parole would not confidere ered by the Parliament and People 
f this country as an hoſtile aggreſſion ? And is there any Engliſh. 
Jan in exiſtence, who 1 is ſuch a friend 
ation could Tetain its honour and di ignity if it ſhould fi down 
un der ſuch a menace ? 1 know too well what is due to the national 
character of England, to believe that there would be »pinio! 
x . if thus put home to our own feelings and underſtanging, 
Ve. ny then reſpect i in others the indignation which ſuch an 
3} ould exeite in ourſelves ; and when we ſee. it eſtabliſhed « on 
the __ indiſputable teſtimony, that both at Pi init and at Mantua 
| 4 rations were: made to this e it is idle to Jay, that as far as 


” but the Ae of a 10h of ROW I 1792," 
that, at 2A the 1 Tight hongurable ; gentleman ſays, you muſt allow to 
4025 aft of aggre 10N, not ply againft England, but againſt all the 
ereigns of Europe. am not one of thoſe, Sir, who attach 

| much, i intereſt to the eneral and indifericvinate g provocations thrown 
out at random, li ke is reſolution of the 1 9th of November 1792, 
do not think it neceſſary to the dignity of any people to notice and 
to apply to themſelves menaces Hung out without particular alluſion, 
which are always unwiſe i in the wer which uſes them, and which 
it is Kill, more unwiſe to treat with ſetibalpefs. But if any ſuch 
ovocation ons is given, either in inſolence 
Si folly, by any Government, i it is a clear fir brineiple, that an 
explanation is the thing which a magnanimous nation, feeling it. 
0 ved, ough to demand; and if an explanation be given 
which, is not fatisfaQory, it Hught clearly and  diftindlly | to ſay ſo. 
ere ought to w be go armbiguity, no 0 reſerve, c on the accalion. Nom, 
N a rom documents on bor table, that M. Chauvelin did 
g! : A 11772 of this filly deeree.. He declar ed, *in che ame 
9 Fi be that i b was never 7 that” the, Fre: nch Go- 
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cable only to thoſe people, LY after having acquired. their liberty 


by conqueſt, ſhould demand the aſſiſtance of the Republic z but that 
France would reſpec, not only the independence of England, but | 


alſo that of her allies with whom ſhe was not at war.” This, was 


the explanation given of the offenſive decree : «4 Bot this explana- 


tion was not ſatisfactory.“ Did you ſay ſo to M. 'Chauvelin?. ; id 
you tell him that you were not, content with this explanation? and 
when you diſmiſſed him, fterwards, on the death of the King, did 
you ſay that this explanation was unfatisfaQory No; you did 

no! ſuch thing : and I contend, that unleſs you demanded farthet 


nee, and they were refuſed, you have no right to urge the 


decree of the 19th of November as an a of apgreſſion, In all 
your conferences and correſpondenee with M. Chauvelin, did. you 
hold out to him what terms would fatisfy you ?. Did you, give 
the French the power or the means of ſettling the miſunderſtanding 
which that decree, or any other of the points at iſſue, had created 
I contend, that when à nation refuſes to ſtate to another the thing 


which would ſatisfy her, ſhe ſhews that ſhe'is not aQuated by a. der 


lire to preſerve peace between them; and I aver, that this. was the 


aſe here. The Scheldt, for inſtanee - you now ſay, that the x navi- | 


zation of the Scheldt was one of your caufes of complaint. Did you 
explain yourſelf on that ſubject? Did vou. make it, one of 90 
grounds for the diſmiffal of M. Chauvelin! Sir, I repeat it; 

nation, to juſtify itſelf in appealing to the laſt ſalemn reſort, ought 15 
to prove that it had taken every poſſible means, conſiſtent with. 


dignity, to demand the reparation and redreſs which would be (atis- | 


factory; and if ſhe refuſed to explain what would be fatisfaQtory, 


ſhe did not do her 10 nor. 28 herſelf from the * charge NF 
0 the e 
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lation was fragght, than that he was forward and haſty—: LY 


ſalum excuſat, hoc — miror in ills.” I do not agree with x him 
on the idea of cenſure. I by no means think that he was blame. 
able for too mych confidence in the good intentions of the French. 
F think the tenor and compoſition of this paper was excellent the 
inſtructions conveyed in it wiſe; and that it wanted but one eſſential 
thing to have entitled it to general approbation — namely, to be 
ated upon. The clear nature and intent of that paper, I take 
to be, that our Miniſters were to ſulicit the Court of Peterſburgi to 
Join with them in a declaration to the French Government, ſtating 
explicitly what courſe of conduct, with reſpect to their foreign rela- 


tions, they thought necetfary to the general peace and ſccurity of 


Evrope, and what, if complied with, would have induced them to 
mediate for that purpoſe — A proper, wiſe, and legitimate courſe of 
proceeding. Now, I aſk you, Sir, whether, if this paper had been 
communicated to Paris at the end of the year 1792, inſtead of 
Peterſburgh, it would not have been productive of moſt ſeaſonable 
benefits to mankind-; and, by informing the French in time of the 

means by which they might have ſecured the mediation of Great 
Britain, have not only avoided the rupture with this country, but 
have alſo reſtored general peace” to the Continent? The paper, 
Sir, was excellent in its intentions; but its merit was all in the com- 
poſition. It was a fine theory, which Miniſters did not think proper 
to carry into practice. It was very much like what the right ho- 
nourable gentleman at the head of the Board of Controul (Mr. 


Dundas) faid ſome years ago, of the commercial ſyſtem upon 


which we have maintained our Government in the Eaſt Indies: 
Nothing could be more moral, more beautiful, and benevolent, 
| than the inſtructions which were ſent out to our Governors; but un- 


fortunately thoſe inſtrüctions had been confined to the regiſters of | 


the Corporation; they were to be found only in the minute- books of 
Leadenhall Street—their beneficial effects had never been felt by the 
people, for whoſe protection and happineſs the theories were framed.” 

In the ſame manner, this very commendable paper, ſo well eiteſicd, 

and fo likely to preſerve us from the ealamities of war, was never 
- communicated to the French; never ated upon, never known to 
the world until this day; nay, on the contrary, at the very time 
that Minifters had drawn up this paper, they were inſulting M. 
Chauvelin, in every way, until about the 23d or 24th of January 
1793, when they finally diſmifſed him, without ſtating any one 
ground upon which they were willing to preſerve terms with the 
. 2 1 | 
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« But France,” it ſeems, © then declared war againſt us; and 


ſhe was the aggreſſor, becaufe the deelaration came from ber.“ 
Let us look at the circumſtances of this tranſaction; on both fidess.: 
Undoubtedly the declaration was made by them; but is a declata- 


tion the only thing which conſtitutes the commencement of a war? 
Do gentlemen recollect, that, in conſequence of a difpute about the 
commencement of war, reſpeRing. the capture: of a number of 
ſhips, an article was inſerted in our treaty with France, by which 
it was poſitively ſtipulated, that in future, to prevent all diſputes, the 
act of the diſmiſſal of a Miniſter. from cither of the two Courts, 
ſhould be held and conſidered as tantamount to a declaration of war? 
| mention this, Sir, becauſe when, we are idly employed in this re- 
troſpe of the origin of a- war which: has laſted ſo many years, 
inſtead of fixing our eyes only to the contemplation of the means 
of putting an end to it, we ſeem diſpoſed to overlook every thing 
on our own.parts, and to ſearch only for grounds of imputation on 
the enemy. I almoſt think it an inſult on the Houſe: to detain 
them with this ſort of examination. Why, Sir, if France was 
the aggreſſor, as the right honourable gentleman ſays ſhe was 
throughout hy did not Pruſſia call upon us for. the ſtipulated 
number of troops, according to the article of the defenſive treaty of 
alliance ſubſiſting between us, by which, in caſe that either of the 
contracting parties was attacked, they had a right to demand the 
ſtipulated aid? and the ſame thing again may be . aſked hen We 
were attacked, The right honourable gemleman might here accuſe 


himſelf, indeed, - of reſerve; but it unfortunately happened, that at 


the time the point was too elear on Which fide. the aggreſſion, lay. 
Pruſſia was too ſenſible that the war could not entitle her to make 
the demand, and that it was not a caſe within the ſcope of the de- 
tenſive treaty. This is evidence worth a volume of ſubſequent rea- 
ſoning; for if, at the time when, all the facts were preſent to 
their minds, they could not take advantage of exiting treaties, and 
that too when the Courts were on the moſt friendly terms with 
one another, it will be manifeſt to every thinking man that Wop 


[ really, Sir, cannot think it neeeſſary to follow the right dd 
able gentleman into all the minute details which he has thought 
ptoper to give us reſpecting the firſt aggreſſion; hut that Auſtxia 
and Pruſſia were the aggreſſors, not a man in any country, hg has 
ever given himſelf ihe trouble to think at all on the ſubject, can 
doubt. Nothing could be more hoſtile than their whole proceeds 
ings. Did they not declare to France, that it was their internal 
concerns, not their external proceedings, which provoked them to 
Vor. X. 2 2 
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fear their ambition their conqueſts—their troubling their neigh. 


bours ; but they accuſed them of new- modelling their own 88 
ment. They faid nothing of their aggreſſions abroad; they ſpoke 


only of their clubs and ſocieties at Paris. 


Sir, in all this, I am not juſtifying the French—I am not ftriv. 
ing to abſolve them from blame—either in their internal or external 


policy. I think, on the contrary, that their ſucceſſive Rulers have 
been as bad and as execrable in various inſtances, as any of the moſt 
deſpotic and unprincipled Governments that the world ever ſaw. 
T think it impoſſible, Sir, that it ſhould have been otherwiſe. It 
was not to be expected that the French, when once engaged in 
Foreign wars, ſhoutd not endeavour to ſpread deſtruQion around 
them, and to form plans of aggrandizement and plunder on every 
fide. Men bred in the ſchool of the Houſe of Bourbon could not 
be expected to act otherwiſe. They could not have lived ſo long 
under their antient maſters, without imbibing the reſtleſs ambition, 
the perfidy, and the inſatiable ſpirit of the race. They have 
imitated the practice of their great prototype, and, through their 
whole career of miſchief and of crimes, have done no more than 
fervilely trace the ſteps of their own Louis XIV. If they have 
over-run countries, and ravaged them, they have done it upon 
Bourbon principles. If they have ruined and dethroned Sovercigns, 
it is entirely after the Bourbon manner. If they have even frater- 
nized with the people of foreign countries, and pretended to make 
their cauſe their own, they have only faithfully followed the Bourbon 
example. They have conſtantly had Louis, the grand Monarque, 
in their eye. But it may be ſaid, that this example was long ago, 
and that we ought not to refer to a period fo diſtant. True, it 
is adiftant period applied to the man, but not fo of the principle. 


The principle was never extin& ; nor has its operation been ſuſ- 


pended in France, except, perhaps, for a ſhort interval, during the 
- adminiſtration of Cardinal Fleury; and my complaint againſt the 
Republic of France is, not that ſhe has generated new crimes— not 
that the has promulgated new miſchicf—but that ſhe has adopted 
and acted upon the principles which have been fo fatal to Europe, 
under the practice of the Houſe of Bourbon. It is faid, that where- 
ever the French have gone, they have introduced Revolution— 
they have ſought for the means of diſturbing neighbouring States, 
and have not been content with mere conqueſt, What is this but 
adopting the cir icheme of Louis XIV? He was $ not content 
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confederate oguinſ her. Look back to the proclamations with 
which they ſet out — Read the declarations which they made them- 
ſelves, to juſtify their appeal to arms—They did not pretend to 
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with merely over-running a State; - whenever be came into a new 
territory, he eſtabliſhed what he called his Chamber of Claims; 4 
moſt convenient device, by which he inquired, whether the con- 
quered country or province had any dormant or diſputed claims— 
any cauſe of complaint—any unſettled demand upon any other 
State or Province—upon which he might wage war upon ſuch State, 
thereby diſcover again ground for new devaſtation, and gratify his 
ambition by new acquiſitions. What have the Republicans done 
more atrocious, more Jacobinical, than this? Louis went to war 
with Holland His pretext was, that Holland had not treated him 
with ſufficient reſpect; — a very juſt and proper cauſe for war in- 
deed. This, Sir, leads me to an example which I think ſeaſon- 
able, and worthy the attention of His Majeſty's Miniſters. When 
our Charles II. as a ſhort exception to the policy of his reign, 
made the triple alliance for the protection of Europe, and particularly 
of Holland, againſt the ambition of Louis XIV. what was the 
conduct of that great, virtuous, and moſt able Stateſman, M. de 
Witt, when the confederates came to deliberate' on the terms upon 
which they ſhould treat with the French Monarch ? When it was 
ſaid that he had made unprincipled conqueſts, and that he ought to 
be forced to ſurrender them all, what was the language of that - 
great and wiſe man? No,“ ſaid he; © I think we ought not to 
look back to the origin of the war, ſo much as the means of putting 
an end to it. If you had united in time to prevent theſe conqueſts, 
well; but, now that he has made them, he ſtands upon the ground 
of conqueſt, and we muſt agree to treat with him, not with reference 
tothe origin of the conqueſt, but with regard to his preſent poſture. 
He has thoſe places, and ſome of them we muſt be content to give 
up as the means of peace—for congueſt will always ſucceſsfully ſet 
up its claims to indemnification.” Such was the language of this 
Minifter, who was the ornament of his time ; and ſuch, in my mind, 
ought to be the language of Stateſmen, with regard to the French, 
at this day; and the ſame ought to have been ſaid at the formation 
of the Confederacy. It was true that the French had over-run Savoy; 
but they had over-run it upon Bourbon principles; and having 
gained this and other conqueſts before the Contederacy was formed, 
they ought to have treated with her rather for future ſecurity, than 
for paſt correction. States in poſſeſſion, whether Monarchical or 
Republican, will claim indemnity in proportion to their ſucceſs ; and 
it will never ſo much be inquired by what right they gained ET 
hon, as by what means they can be prevented from enlarging their 
depredations; Such is the ſafe praQtice of the world; and ſuch 
ought to have been the conduct of the powers when the reduction 
2 2 2 
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of Savoy made them coaleſce. The right honourable gentleman 
may know more of the ſecret particulars of their over-running Savoy 
than I do; but certainly, as they have come to my knowledge, it 
was a moſt Bourbon-like act. A great and juſtly celebrated hiſto- 
rian, whom I will not call a foreigner—I mean Mr. Hume a 
writer, certainly, eftimable in many particulars, but who is a childiſh 
lover of Princes)—talks of Louis XIV. in very magnificent terms; 
but he ſays of him, that, though he managed his enterprizes with 
{kill and bravery, he was unfortunate in this, that he never got a 
good and fair pretence ſor war. This he reckons among his mis. 
fortunes! Can we fay more of the Republican French ? In ſeizing 
on Savoy, think they made uſe of the words, © convenances morales 
et phyſigues.” Theſe were her reaſons. A moſt Bourbon: like 
phraſe! And I therefore contend, that as we never ſerupled to 
treat with the Princes of the Houſe of Bourbon on account of their 
rapacity, their thirſt of conqueſt, their violation of treaties, their per- 
fidy, and their refileſs ſpirit; fo, I contend, we ought not to refuſe 
to treat with their Republican imitators. 
Miniſters could not pretend ignorance of the unprincipled man- 
ner in which the French had ſcized on Savoy. The Sardinian 
Miniſter complained of the aggreſſion, and yet no ſtir was made 
about it: The Courts of Europe tiood by, and ſaw the outrage; 
and our Miniſters ſaw it. The right honourable gentleman will 
in vain, therefore, exert his powers to perſuade me of the intereſt he 
takes in the preſervation of the rights of nations, ſince, at the moment 
when an interference might have been made with effect, no ſtep 
was taken, no remonitrance made, no mediation negotiated, to ſtop 
the career of conqueſt, All the pretended and hypocritical ſenfi- 
bility “ for the rights of nations, and for ſocial order, with which 
we have ſince been ſtunued, ęannot impoſe upon thoſe who will 
take the trouble to of back to the period when this ſenſibility 


ought to have rouſed us into ſeaſonable exertion. At that time, 


however, the right hondurable gentleman makes it his boaſt, that 
he was prevented, by a ſenſe of neutrality, from taking any meaſures 
of precaution on the ſi ect. I do not give the right honourable 
gentleman much credit for his ſpirit of neutrality on the occafion. 
It flowed from the ſenſe of the country at the time, the great ma- 
jority of which was clearly and decidedly againſt all interruptions 
being given to the I rench in their deſire of regulating their own 
internal Government. | | 
But this neutrality, which reſpected only the internal rights of the 
French, and from which the people of England would never have 
departed but for the impolitic and hypocritical cant which was 
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ſet up to arouſe their jealouſy and alarm their fears, was very dif- 
ferent from the great principle of political prudence which--onght ta 
have actuated the Councils of the nation, on ſeeing the firſt ſteps 
of France towards a carecr of external conqueſt. ': My opinion is, 
that when the unfortunate King of France offered to us, in the 
jetter delivered by M. Chauvelin and M. Talleyrand, and even: 
intrcated us to mediate between him and the allied powers of 
Auſtria and Pruſſia, they ought to have accepted of the offer, and 
exerted their influenee to ſave Europe from the conſequence of 2 
ſyſtem which was then beginning to manifeſt itſelf. It was, at 
leaſt, a queſtion of prudence ; and as we had never refuſed to treat 
and to mediate with the old Princes on account of their ambition 
or their perfidy, we ought to have been equally ready now, when the 
ſame principles were ated upon by other men. I muſt doubt the 
ſenſibility which could be ſo cold and fo indifferent at the proper: 
moment for its activity. I fear that there were at that moment 
the germs of ambition rifing in the mind of the right honourable: 
gentleman, and that he was beginning, like others, to entertain hopes 
that ſomething might be obtained out of the coming confuſion. 
What but ſuch a ſentiment could have prevented him from over- 
looking the fair occaſion that was offered for preventing the cala- 
mities with which Europe was threatened ? What but ſome ſuch. 
intereſted principle could have made him forego the truly honour- 
able taſk, by which his adminiſtration would have' diſplayed its 
magnanimity and its power ? But for ſome ſuch feeling, would not 
this country, both in wiſdom and in dignity, have interfered, and, in 
conjunction with the other powers, have ſaid to France, ©* You 
aſk for a mediation ; we will mediate with candour and fincerity, 
but we will at the ſame time declare to you our apprehenſions. 
We do not truſt to your aſſertion of a determination to avoid all 
foreign conqueſt, and that you are deſirous only of . ſettling your 
own Conſtitution, becauſe your language is contradicted by expe- 
rience and the evidence of facts. You are Frenchmen, and you 
cannot ſo ſoon have forgotten and thrown off the Bourbon prin- 
ciples in which you were educated. You have already imitated: 
the bad practice of your Princes; you have ſeized on Savoy without 
a colour of right. —But here we take our ſtand. Thus far you 
have gone, and we cannot help it; but you muſt go no farther. 
We will tell you diſtinctly what we ſhall conſider as an attack on 
the balance and the ſecurity of Europe; and, as the. condition of 
our interference, we will tell you alſo the ſecurities that we think 
eſſential to the general repoſe.” This ought to have been the 
language of His Majeſty's Miniſters when their mediation was 


ſolicited ; and ſomething of this kind they evidently thought of 
when they ſent the inſtructions to Peterſburgh which they have 
mentioned this night, but upon which they never ated. Havin 
not done fo, I ſay, they have no right to talk now about the vio- 
lated rights of Europe—about the aggreſſion of the French and 
about the origi wof the war, in which this country was ſo ſudden] 
afterwards plunged. Inſtead of this, what did they do ? They 
hung back; they avoided explanation; they gave the French no 
means of ſatisfying them ; and I repeat my propoſition— when 
there is a queſtion of peace and war between two nations, that Go- 
vernment feels itſelf in the wrong which refuſes to ſtate with clear- 
neſs and preciñon what ſhe ſhould conſider as a ſatisfaction and 
a pledge of peace. | 

Sir, if I underſtand the true precepts of the Chriſtian religion, 
as ſet forth in the New Teſtament, I muſt be permitted to ſay, that 
there is no ſuch thing as a rule or doQrine by which we are di- 
rected, or can be juſtified, in waging a war for religion. The idea 
is ſubverſive of the very foundations upon which it ſtands, which 
are thoſe of peace and goud-will among men. Religion never was, 
and never can be, a juſtifiable cauſe of war ; but it has been too 
often groſsly uſed as the pretext and the apology for the moſt un- 
principled wars. : 

I have already ſaid, and I repeat it, that the conduct of the 
French to foreign nations cannot be juſtified. They have given 
great cauſe of offence, but certainly not to all countries alike. The 
right honourable gentlemen oppoſite to me have made an indiſ- 
cniminate catalogue of all the countries which the French have 
olfended, and, in their eagerneſs to throw odium on the nation, have 
taken no pains to inveſtigate the ſources of their ſeveral quarrels. 
T will not detain you, Sir, by entering into the long detail which 
has been given of their aggreſſions and their violences ; but let me 
mention Sardinia as one inſtance which has been ſtrongly inſiſted 
upon. Did the French attack Sardinia when at peace with them ? 
No fuch thing. The King of Sardinia had accepted- of a ſubſidy 
from Great Britain ; and Sardinia was, to all intents and pur- 
poſes, a belligerent power. Several other inſtances might be men- 
noned ; but though, perhaps, in the majority of inſtances, the 
French may be unjuſtifiable, is this the moment for us to dwell 


upon theſe enormitics—to waſte our time, and inflame our paſſions, 


by eriminating and recriminating upon each other? There is no 
end to ſuch a war. I have ſomewhere read, I think in Sir Walter 
Ralcigh's Hiſtory of the World, of a moſt bloody and fatal battle 
which was fought by two oppoſite armies, in which almoſt all the 
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combatants on both ſides were killed, © becauſe,” ſays the hiſtorian, 
« though they had offenſive weapons on both ſides, they had none 
for defence.” So, in this war of words, if we are to uſe only 
offenſive weapons —if we are to indulge only in invective and abuſe, 
the conteſt muſt be eternal. 
If this war of reproach and invective is to be countenanced, may 
not the French with equal reaſon complain of the outrages and the 
horrors committed by the powers oppcſed to them? If we muſt 
not treat with the French on account of the iniquity of their former 
tranſactions, ought we not to be as ſcrupulous of conneQing our- 
ſelves with other powers equally criminal? Surely, Sir, if we 
muſt be thus rig'd in ſerutimzing the conduct of an enemy, we 
ought to be equally careful in not committing ourſelves, our honour, 
and our ſafety, with an ally, who has manifeſted the ſame want of 
reſpe& for the rights of other nations. Surely, if it is' material to 
know the charaQter of a power with whom you are about only to 


treat for peace; it is more material to know the character of allies, - 


with whom you are about to enter into the cloſeſt connection of 
' friendſhip, and for whoſe exertions you are about to pay. Now, 
Sir, what was the conduct of your own allies to Poland? Is there 
a ſingle atrocity of the French, in Italy, in Switzerland, in Egypt 
if you pleaſe, more unprincipled and inhuman, than that of Ruſſia, 
Auſtria, and Pruſſia, in Poland? What has there been in the 
conduct of the French to foreign powers; what in the violation cf 
ſolemn treaties ; what in the plunder, devaſtation, and diſmember- 
ment of unoffending countries ; what in the horrors and murders 
perpetrated upon the ſubdued victims of their rage in any diftrict 
which they have over-run, worſe than the conduct of thoſe three 
great powers, in the miſerable, devoted, and trampled-on kingdom 
of Poland, and who have been, or are, our allies in this war for 
religion and focial order, and the rights of nations? Oh d but 
you regretted the partition of Poland!“ Yes, regretted ! you re- 
gretted the violence, and that is all you did. You united your- 
ſelves with the actors; you, in fact, by your acquieſcence, con- 
firmed the atrocity. But they are your allies; and though they 
over- run and divided Poland, there was nothing, perhaps, in the 
manner of doing it, which ſtamped it with peculiar infamy and diſ- 
grace. The hero of Poland, perhaps, was merciful and mild! 
He was as much fuperior to Bonaparte in bravery, and in the 
« diſeiptine which he maintained, as he was ſuperior in virtue 
and humanity!” He was animated by the pureſt principles of 
Chriſtianity, and was reftrained in his career by the benevolent 
precepts which it inculcates ! Was he ? Let unfortunate Warſaw, 
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and the miſerable inhabitants of the ſuburb of Praga in particular, 
tell! What do we underſtand to have been the conduct of this 
magnanimous hero, with whom, it ſeems, Bonaparte is not to be 
compared? He entered the ſuburb of Praga, the moſt populous 
ſuburb of Warſaw ; and there he let his ſoldiery looſe on the 
miſerable, unarmed and unreſfiſting people. Men, women, and 
children, nay, infants at the breaſt, were doomed to one indi. 
criminate matlacre! "Thouſands of them were inhumanly, wan- 
tonly butchered | And for what? Becauſe they had dared to join in 
a wiſh to meliorate their own condition as a people, and to improve 

their Conſtitution, which had been confeſſed by their own Sovereign 
to be in want of. amendment. And ſuch is the hero upon whom 
the cauſe of religion and ſocial order is to repoſe! And ſuch is the 
man whom we praiſe for his diſcipline and his virtue, and whom 
we hold out as our boaſt and our dependence ; while the N 
of Bonaparte unfits him to be even treated with as an enemy! 

But the behaviour of the French towards Switzerland raiſes all 
the indignation of the right honourable gentleman, and inflames 
his eloquence. I admire the indignation which he expreſſes (and 1 
think he felt it) in ſpeaking of this country, ſo dear and ſo congenial 
to every man who loves the ſacred name of Liberty. He who loves 
Liberty, ſays the right honourable gentleman, thought himſelf at 
home, on the favoured and happy mountains of Switzerland, where 
ſhe ſeemed to have taken up her abode under a ſort of implied 
compact, among all other States, that ſhe ſhould not be diſturbed in 
this her choſen aſylum. I admire the eloquence of the right ho- 
nourable gentleman in ſpeaking of this country, of liberty and peace, 
to which every man would deſire, once in his life at leaſt, to make 
a pilgrimage ! But who, let me aſk him, firſt propoſed to the Swiſs 
people to depart from the neutrality, which was their chief pro- 
teQion, and to join the confederacy againſt the French? I aver, 
that a noble relation of mine (Lord Robert Fitzgerald), then the 
Miniſter of England to the Swiſs Cantons, was inſtructed, in direct 
terms, to propoſe to the Swiſs, by an official note, to break from 

the ſafe line they had laid down for themſelves, and to tell them, 
% in ſuch a conteſt neutrality was criminal.”—I know that noble 
Lord too well, though I have not been in habits of intercourſe with 
him of late, from the employments in which he has been engaged, 
to ſuſpeR that he would have preſented ſuch a paper without the 
expreſs inſtructions of his Court, or that he would have gone 
beyond thoſe inſtructions, 


But was it only to Switzerland that this fort of language was 


held? What was. our language alſo to Tuſcany and to n | 
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An honourable gentleman (Mr. Canning) has denied the authen- 
ticity of a pretended letter which has been circulated, and aſeribed 
to Lord Harvey, He ſays, it is all a fable and a forgery. Be it 
ſo; but is it alſo a fable that Lord Harvey did ſpeak in terms to 
the Grand Duke, which he confidered as offenſive and inſulting 2 
I cannot tell, for | was not preſent ; but was it not, and is it not 
believed! Is it a fable that Lord Harvey went into the cloſet 
of the Grand Duke, laid his watch upon the table, and demanded, 
in a peremptory manner, that be ſhould, within a certain number 
of minutes, I think I have heard, within a quarter of an hour, dee 
termine, aye or no, to diſmiſs the French Miniſter, and order him 
out of his dominions ; with the menace, that if he did not, the 
Engliſh fleet ſhould bombard Leghorn? Will the honourable gen- 
tleman deny this alſo? 1 certainly do not know it from my own 
knowledge ; but I know, that perſons of the firſt credit, then at 
Florence, have ſtated theſe facts, and that they have never been 
contradicted. It is true, that upon the Grand Duke's complaint of 
this indignity, Lord Harvey was recalled ; but was the prineiple 
recalled? was the miſſion recalled? Did not Miniſters perſiſt 
inthe demand which Lord Harvey had made, perhaps ungracioutly ? 
and was not the Grand Duke forced, in conſequence, to diſmiſs the 
French Miniſter ? and did they not drive him to enter into an un- 
willing war with the Republic? It is true that he afterwards 
made his peace ; and that, having done fo, he was treated ſeverely 
and unjuſtly by the French: but what do I conclude from all this, 
but that we have no right to be ſcrupulous, we who have violated 
the reſpect due to peaccable powers ourſelves, in this war, which, 
more than any other that ever alflited human nature, has been 
diſtin-uithed by the greateſt number of diſguſting - and outrageous 
Infults to the ſmaller powers by the great—And I infer from this 
alſo, that the inſtances not being confined to the French, but having 
been perpetrated. by every one of thé ailies, and by England as 
much, as by others, we have no right, cicher in perſonal character, 
or from our own dcportment, to refuſe to treat with the French on 
this ground. Need I ſpeak of your conduct to Genoa alfo ? Per- 
haps the note delivered by Mr. Drake was alſo a forgery. Perhaps 
the blockade of the port never took place. It is impoſſible to deny 
the facts, which were fo glaring at the time. It is a painful thing 
to me, Sir, to be obliged to go back to theſe unfortunate periods of 
the hiſtory of this war, and of the conduct of this country : but I 
an turced to the taſk by the uſe which has been made of the atro- 
eities of the French as an argument againſt negotiation. I think I 
have faid enough to prove, that if the French have been guilty, we 
Vor. X. 1K. ; | 
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have not been innocent. Nothing but determined incredulity can 
make us deaf and blind to our own acts, when we are fo ready to 
yield an aſſent to all the reproaches which are thrown out on the 
enemy, and upon which reproaches we are gravely told to continue 
the war. 
- © But the French,” it ſeems, “ have behaved ill every where. 
They ſeized on Venice, which had preſerved the moſt exact neu- 
trality, or rather” as it is hinted, © had manifeſted ſymptoms of 
friendſhip to them.” I agree with the right honourable gentleman, 
it was an abominable act. I am not the apologiſt of, much leſs the 
advocate for their iniquities ; neither will I countenance them in 
their pretences for the injuſtice. I do not think that much regard 
is to be paid to the charges which a triumphant ſoldiery bring on 
the conduct of a people whom they have over-run. Pretences for 
outrage will never be wanting to the ſtrong, when they wiſh to 
trample on the weak ; but when we accuſe the French of having 
ſcized on Venice, after ſtipulating for its neutrality, and guarantecing 
its independence, we ſhould alſo remember the excuſe that they 
made for the violence — namely, that their troops had been attacked 
and murdered. I fay I am always incredulous about ſuch excuſes ; 
| but I think it fair to hear whatever can be alledged on the other 
: ide, We cannot take one fide of a ſtory only. Candour de- 
mands that we ſhould examine the whole before we make up our 
minds on the guilt. I cannot think it quite fair to ſtate the view of 
the ſubject of one party as indiſputable fact, without even men- 
tioning what the other party has to ſay for itſelf. But, Sir, is this 
all? Though the perfidy of the French to the Venetians be clear 
and palpable, was it worſe in morals, in principle, and in example, 
than the conduct of Auſtria? My honourable friend (Mr. Whit- 
_ bread) properly aſked, . * Is not the receiver as bad as the thief ?” 
If the French ſeized on the territory of Venice, did not the 
Auſtrians agree to receive it? © But this,” it ſeems, “ is not the 
_ fame thing.” It is quite in the nature, and within the rule of 
diplomatic morality, for Auſtria to receive the country which was 
thus ſeized upon unjuſtly. © The Emperor took it as a compenſa- 
tion; it was his by barter ; he was not anſwerable for the guilt 
by which it was obtained.” What is this, Sir, but the falſe and 
abominable reafoning with which we have been ſo often difguſicd 
on the ſubject of the ſlave trade? Juſt in the fame manner have 1 
heard a notorious wholeſale dealer in this inhuman traffic, juſtify 
his abominable trade, I am not guilty of the horrible crime of 
tearing that mother from her infants ; that huſband from his wife; 
of depopulating that village; of depriving that family of their ſons, 
| T 
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the ſupport of their aged parents No; thank Heaven! I am not 
guilty of this horror; I only bought them in the fair way of trade. 
They were brought to the market; they had been guilty of crimes, 
or they had been made priſoners in war ; they were accuſed of 
witchcraft, of obi, or of ſome other ſort of ſorcery ; and they were 
brought to me for ſale; I gave a valuable conſideration for them; 
but God forbid that I ſhould have ſtained my foul with the guilt 
of dragging them from their friends and families!“ Such has been 
the precious defence of the ſlave trade; and ſuch is the argument 
ſet up for Auſtria, in this inſtance of Venice. © did not commit 
the crime of trampling on the independence of Venice. I did 
not ſeize on the city ; I gave a quid pro quo. It was a matter of 
barter and indemnity ; I gave half a million of human beings to 
be put under the yoke of France in another diſtrict, and I had 
theſe people turned over to me in return!” This, Sir, is the de- 
fence of Auſtria; and under ſuch deteſtable ſophiſtry as this, is the 
infernal traffic in human fleſh, whether in white or black, to be 
continued, and even juſtified ! At no time has that diabolical traffic 
been carried to a greater length than during the preſent war; and 
that by England herſelf, as well as Auſtria and Ruſſia. 

« But France,” it ſeems, „has rouſed all the nations of Eu- 
rope againſt her;“ and the long catalogue has been read to you, to 
prove that ſhe muſt have been atrocious to provoke them all. Is 
it true, Sir, that ſhe has rouſed them all? It does not ſay much for 
the addreſs of His Majeſty's Miniſters, if this be the caſe. What, 
Sir! have all your, negotiations, all your declamation, all your 
money, been ſquandered in vain? Have you not ſucceeded in ſtirring 
the indignation, and engaging the aſſiſtance, of a ſingle power? But 
you do yourſelves injuſtice. I dare ſay the truth lies between you 
—Petween their crimes and your money the rage has been excited; 
and full as much is due to your ſeduQtions, as to her atrocities. 

honourable and learned friend (Mr. Erſkine) was corre&, there- 

„in his argument; for you cannot take both ſides of the caſe : 
you cannot accuſe them of having provoked all Europe, and at the 
lame time claim the merit of having rouſed them to join you, 

You talk of your allies. Sir, I wiſh to know who your allies 
are? Ruſſia is one of them, I ſuppoſe. Did France attack Ruſſia ? 
Has the magnanimous Paul taken the field for ſocial order and re- 
ligion, on account of perſonal aggreſſion ? The Emperor of Ruſſia 
has declared himſelf Grand Maſter of Malta, though bis religion 
is as oppoſite to that of the Knights, as ours is; and he is as much 
confidered an heretic by the church of Rome, as we are. The 
King of Great Britain might, with as much reaſon and propriety, 
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declare himſelf the head of the order of the Chartreuſe Monks ; for 
he, as well as we, were conſidered as heretics by the Pope. Not 
content with taking to himſelf the commandery of this inſtitution 
of Malta, Paul has even created a married man a knight, contrary 
to all the moſt ſacred rules and regulations of the order. And yet 
this ally of ours is fighting for religion I So much for his religion: 
Let us ſee his regard to ſocial order! How does he ſhew his abhor- 
rence of the principles of the French, in their violation of the 
rights of other nations? What has been his conduct to Denmark ? 
He fays to Denmark —““ You have ſeditious elubs at Copenhagen 
— No Daniſh veſſel ſhall enter the ports of Rufſia!” He holds a 
ſtill more deſpotie language to Hamburgh. He threatens to lay an 
embargo on their trade ; and he forces them to ſurrender up men 


who are claimed by the French as their citizens — whether truly or 


not, I do not inquire. He threatens them with his own vengeance 
if they refuſe, and ſubjects them to that of the French if they 
comply. And what has been his conduct to Spain? He firſt ſends 
away the Spaniſh miniſter from Peterſburgh, and then complains, 
as a great inſult, that his miniſter was diſmiſſed from Madrid! 
This i is one of 'our allics ; and he has declared that the obje for 
which he has taken up arms, is to replace the antient race of the 
Houſe of Bourbon on the Throne of France, and that he does this 
for the cauſe of religion and focial order! Such is the reſpe& for 
religion and ſocial order which he himſelf diſplays ; and ſuch are 
the examples of it with which we coaleſce |! 

No man regrets, Sir, more than I do, the enormities that France 
has committed; but how do they bear upon the queſtion as it now 
ſtands? Are we for ever to deprive ourſelves of the benefits of 
peace, becauſe France has perpetrated acts of injuſtice? Sir, we 
cannot acquit ourſelves upon ſuch ground. We have negotiated. 
With the knowledge of theſe acts of injuſtice and diſorder, wg have 


not enter into negotiation with them now ; and it is worth while to 
attend to the reaſons that he gives for refuſing their offer. The Re- 
volution itſelf is no more an objection now, than it was in the year 
1996, when he did negotiate ; for the Government of France at 


that time was ſurely as unſtable as it is now. The crimes of the 


French, the inſtability of their government, did not then prevent 
him; and why are they to prevent him now? Ie negotiated with a 


government as unſtable, and, baffled in that negotiation, he did not 


ſeruple to open another at Liſle in the year 1797. We have heard 
a very curious account of theſe negotiations this day, and, as the 


right honourable gentleman has emphatically told us, an honeft ac- * 
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count of them. He ſays he has no ſeruple in avowing that he ap- 


prehended danger from the ſucceſs of his own efforts to procure a 


ceification, and that he was not diſpleaſed at its failure. He was 
fincere in his endeavours to treat, but he was not diſappointed when 
they failed, I wiſh to underſtand the right honourable gentleman 
correctly — His declaration on the ſubjeR, then, I take to be this 


that though ſincere in his endeavours to procure peace in 1797, yet 


he apprehended greater danger from accompliſhing his object, than 
from the continuance of war; and that he felt this apprehenſion 
from the comparative views of the probable ſtate of peace and 
war at that time. I hope I ſtate the right honourable gentleman 
correctiy. I have no heſitation in allowing the fact, that a ſtate of 
peace, immediately aſter a war of ſuch violence, muit, in ſome re- 
ſpects, be a ſtate of inſecurity ; but does this not belong, in a 
certain degree, to all wars? And are we never to have peace, be- 
cauſe that peace may be inſecure ? But there was ſomething, it 
ſeems, ſo peculiar in this war, and in the character and principles 
of the enemy, that the right honourable gentleman thought a peace 
in 1797 would be comparatively more dangerous than war. Why 
then did he treat? I beg the attention of the Houſe to this—He 
treated, © becauſe the unequivocal ſenſe of the people of England 
was declared to be in favour of a negotiation.” The right honour- 
able gentleman contetſes the truth, then, that in 1797 the people 
were for peace. I thought ſo at the time; but you all recollect, 
that when I ſtated it in my place, it was denied :—** True,“ they 
ſaid, “you have procured petitions ; but we have petitions too — 


we all know in what ſtrange ways petitions may be procured, and- 


how little they deferve to be conſidered as the ſenſe of the people.” 
This was their language at the time; but now we find theſe peti- 
tions did ſpeak the ſenſe of the people, and that it was, on this fide 
of the Houſe, only, the ſenſe of the people was ſpoken : The 
e ſpoke a contrary language! It is acknowledged then, 
hat the unequiv ocal ſenſe of the people of England may be ſpoken 
by the minority of this Houſe, and that it is not al ways by the teſt 
of numbers that an honeſt deciſion is to be aſcertained. This Houſe 
decided againſt what the right honourable gentleman knew to be the 
ſenſe of the country ; but he Ae acted upon that ſenſe againſt the 
vote of Parliament. 


The negotiation in 1796 went off, as my honourable and Were” 


friend (Mr. Erſkine) has ſaid, upon the queſtion of Belgium; or, 
as the right honourable gentleman aſſerts, upon a queſtion of prin- 


eiple. He negotiated to pleaſe the people, but it went-off „on 
account of a monſtrous principle advanced by France, incompatible 
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with all negotiation.” This is now ſaid. Did the right honourable 
gentleman fay fo at the time? Did he fairly and candidly inform 
the people of England, that they broke off the negotiation becauſe 
the French had urgcd a baſis that it was totally impoſſible for 
England at any time to grant ? No ſuch thing. On the contrary, 
when the negotiation broke off, they publiſhed a manifeſto, © re. 
newing, in the face of Europe, the ſolemn declaration, that when- 
ever the enemy ſhould be diſpoſed to enter on the work of a general 
pacification, in a ſpirit of conciliation and equity, nothing ſhould be 
wanting on their part to contribute to the accompliſhment of that 
great object. And accordingly, in the year 1797, notwithſtand- 
ing this incompatible principle, and with all the enormities of the 
French on their heads, they opened a new negotiation at Liſle. 
They do not wait for any retractation of this incompatible principle; 
they do not wait even till overtures ſhall be made to them ; but they 
folicit and renew a negotiation themſelves. I do not blame them for 
this, Sir; I ſay only that it is an argument againſt the aNertion of 
an incompatible principle, It is a proof that they did not then 
| think as the right honourable gentleman now ſays they thought; but 
that they yielded to the ſentiments of the nation, who were gene- 
rally inclined to peace, againſt their own judgment; and, from a 
motive which I ſhall come to by and by, they had no heſitation, on 
account of the firſt rupture, to renew the negotiation—it was re- 
newed at Liſte; and this the French broke off, after the revolu- 
tion at Paris on the 4th of September. What was the conduct of 
Miniſters upon this oc ien? One would have thought, that, with 
the freſh inſult at Lifle in their minds, with the recolleQion of their 
failure the year before at Paris, if it had been true that they found 
an incompatible principle, they would have talked a warlike lan- 
guage, and would have announced to their country and to all Eu- 
rope, that peace was not to be obtained ; that they muſt throw away 
the ſcabbard, and think only of the means of continuing the conteſt 
No fuch thing. They put forth a declaration, in which they 
ſaid, that they ſhould look with anxious expectation for the mo- 


ment when the Government of France ſhould ſhew a diſpoſition and | 


ſpirit correſponding with their own ; and renewing before all Eu- 
rope the ſolemn. declaration, that-at the very moment when the bril- 
liant victory of Lord Duncan might have juſtified them to demand 
more extravagant terms, they were willing, if the calamities of war 
could be cloſed, to conclude peace on the fame moderate and 
equitable principles and terms which they had before propoſed. Such 
was their declaration upon that occaſion ; and in the diſcuſſions 
which we had upon it in this Houſe, Miniſters were explicit. 
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ble They ſaid, that by that negotiation, there had been given to the 
: world what might be regarded as an unequivocal teſt of the fincerity 
iſe 


I and diſpoſition of a government towards peace, or againſt it ; for 
F thoſe who refuſe diſcuſſion, ſhew that they are diſinelined to paci- 
fication 3 and it is therefore, they ſaid, always to be conſidered as 
a teſt, that the party who refuſes to negotiate, is the party who is 

difinclined to peace. This they themſelves ſet up as the teſt. 
l Try them now, Sir, by that teſt. An offer is made them. They 


8 raſhly, and I think rudely, refuſe it. Have they, or have they 
t 

not, broken their own teſt? 

: But, they fav, ** they have not refuſed all diſcuſſion.” They 


have put a caſe. They have expreſſed a wiſh for the reſtoration 
of the Houſe of Bourbon, and have declared that to be an event 
which would immediately remove every obſtacle to negotiation. 
Sir, as to the reſtoration of the Houſe of Bourbon, if it ſhall be 
the wiſh of the people of France, I for one ſhall be perfectly con- 
tent to aequieſce. I think the people of France, as well as every 
other people, ought to have tho Government which they like beſt 
themſelves ; and the form of that Government, or the perſons who 
hold it in their hands, ſhould never be an obſtacle with me to treat 
with the nation for peace, or to live with them in amity—But as 
an Engliſhman, Sir, and actuated by Engliſh feelings, I ſurely 
cannot wiſh for the reſtoration of the Houſe of Bourbon to the 
Throne of France. I hope that I am not a man to bear heavily 
upon any unfortunate family. I feel for their ſituation—I reſpe& 
their diſtrefſes —But as a friend of England, I cannot wiſh for 
their reſtoration to the power which they abuſed. I cannot forget 
that the whole hiſtory of the century is little more than an account 
of the wars and the calanities ariſing from the reſtleſs ambition, the 
intrigues, and the perfidy of the Houſe of Bourbon. 

I cannot diſcover, in any part of the laboured defence which has 
been ſet up for not accepting the offer now made by France, any 
argument to ſatisfy my mind that Miniſters have not forfeited the 
teſt which they held out as infallible in 1797. An honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Canning) thinks that Parliament ſhould be eager 
only to approach the Throne with declarations of their readineſs 
and refolution to ſupport His Majeſty in the farther proſecution of 

the war without inquiry; and he is quite delighted with an addreſs, 
which he has found upon the Journals, to King William, in which 
they pledged themſelves to ſupport him in his efforts to reſiſt the 
ambition of Louis XIV. He thinks it quite aſtoniſhing how 
much it is in point, and how perfectly it applies to the preſent oc- 
eaſion. One would have thought, Sir, that in order to prove the 
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application, he would have ſhewn that an offer had been reſpect. 
fully made by the Grand Monarch to King William, to treat, 
which he had peremptorily, and in very irritating terms, refuſed; 
and that, upon this, the Houſe of Commons had come forw ard, 
and, vrith one voice, declared their determination to land by * 
with their lives and fortunes, in proſceuting the juſt and neceſſar 
war. Not a word of all this; and yet the honourable gentleman 
finds it quite a parallel cafe, and an exact model for the Houſe, 
on this day, to purſue. I really think, Sir, he might as well have 
taken any other addreſs upon the Journals, upon any other topic, 
as this addreſs to King William.— It would have been equally in 
point,; and would have equally ſerved to ſhew the honourable gen- 
tleman's talent for reaſoning. - 

Sir, Þ cannot here overlook another inſtance of this honourable 
d ſtile of debating, and of his reſpect for Parlia- 
ment. He has found out, it ſeems, that in former periods of our 
hiſtory, and even in periods which have been denominated good 
times, intercepted-letters have been-publiſhed ; and he reads, from 
the Gazette, inſtances of ſuch publication. Really, Sir, if the 
honourable gentleman had purſued the profeſſion to which he turned 


his thoughts when younger, he would have learnt” that it was 
neceſſary to find caſes a little more in point. And yet, full of his 


triumph on this notable diſcovery, he has choſen. to indulge himſelf 
in ſpeaking of a moſt reſpectable and a moſt honourable perſon as 
any that this country knows, and who is poſſeſſed of as ſound an 
underſtanding as any man that I have the good fortune to be ac- 
quainted: with, in terms the moſt offenſive and. diſguſting, on ac- 
count of words which he may be ſuppoſed to have. ſaid in ancther 
place, [alluding to the Duke of Bedford's ſpeech in the Houſe of 
Lords. | He has ſpoken of that noble perſon, and of his intellect, 
in terms which, were I diſpoſed to retort, I might ſay, ſhew him- 


ſelf to be poſſeſſed of an intellect which would jultify me in paſſing 


over in filence any thing that comes from ſuch a man., Sir, the 
noble perſon did not ſpeak of the mere act of publiſhing the in- 
tercepted correſpondence; and the honourable gentleman' s reference 
to the Gaettes of former periods is, therefore, not in point. I he 
noble Duke cqmplained of the manner in which theſe intercepted 
Jetters had been publiſhed, not of the fact itſelf of their publication; 
for, in the introduction and notes to thoſe letters, the ' ribaldry is 


ſuch, that they are not ſcreened from the execration of every ho- 
nourable mind even by their extreme ſtupidity.” The honourabie 
. gentleman ſays, that he muſt treat with indifference the intel}e& of 
a man who can aſcribe, the preſent ſcarcity of corn to the war. Sir, 
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I think there is nothing either abſurd or unjuſt in ſuch an opinion. 
Does not the war, neceſſarily, by its magazines, and ſtill more 
by its expeditions, increaſe conſumption ? But when we learn that 
corn is, at this very moment, ſold in France for leſs than half the 
price which it bears here, is it not a fair thing to ſuppoſe, that, but 
for the war, and its prohibitions, a part of that grain would be 
brought to this country, on account of the high price which it would 
ſell for, and that, conſequently, our ſcarcity would be relieved from 
their abundance ? I ſpeak only upon report, of courſe ; but I fee 
that the prices quoted in the French markets is lefs, by one half, 
than the prices in England. There was nothing, therefore, very 
abſurd in what fell from the noble perſon'; and I would really ad- 
viſe the honourable gentleman, when he ſpeaks of perſons diſtin- 
gviſhed for every virtue, to be a little more guarded in his lan- 
guage. I fee no reaſon why he and his friends ſhould not leave, 
to perſons in another place, holding the ſame opinions as themſelves, 
the taſk of anſwering what may be thrown out there. Is not the 
phalanx ſufficient * It is no great compliment to their talents, 
conſidering their niimber, that they cannot be left to the taſk of 
anſwering the few to whom they are oppoſed ; but, perhaps, the 
kicrable entleman has too little to do in this Houſe, and he is 
to be ſent there himſelf. In truth, I ſee no reafon why even he 
might not be ſent, as well as ſome others who have been ſent there. 
I do not mean to ſpeak againſt them; but I really think that the 
honourable gentleman will find full employment for all his talents 
in anſwering the arguments which are urged in this Houſe, with- 
out employing them in diſparaging one of the fineſt underſtandings 
in this kingdom. 

And now, Sir, to return to the fubje&t of the negotiation in 
1797. It is, in my mind, extremely material to attend to the 
account which the right honourable gentleman gives of his memor- 
abk negotiation of 1797, and of his motives for entering into it. 
In all queſtions of peace and war, he ſays, many circuinſtances muſt 
neceſſarily enter into the conſideration ; and that they are not to 
be decided upon the extremes. The determination muſt be made 
upon a balance and compariſon of the evils or the adv antages Upon 
the one fide and the other, and that one of the greateſt conſidera- 
tions is that of finance. Now, in 1797, the right honourable 


gentleman confeſſes he found himſelf peculiarly embatraſſed as ta 
the reſources for the war, if they were to be found in the old and 
uſual way of the funding ſyſtem. Now, though te thought, upon 2 os 
his balance and compariſon of conſiderations, that the evils of War, 15 
would be fewer than thoſe of peate, yet they would only bc , N 
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tation by 
vided 1 he could eſtabliſh a new and 2 ſyſtem of finance in the 


nance. 
place of the old and exhauſted funding ſyſtem: and to accomplith } But, 8 
this, it was neceſſary to have the unanimous aſſent and approbaticn ground. 
of the people. To procure this unanimity, he pretended to be a which ve 
| friend to negotiation, though he did not with for the ſucceſs of that ton of t 
negoſiation, hut hoped, only, that through that means he ſhould {ags.” ( 
bring the pecple to agree to his new and ſolid ſy/iem of finance. 1 open, At 
truſt I ſtate the right honourable gentleman fairly. I am ſure that diſplay t 
J mean to do ſo. With theſe views, then, what does he do? vou will 
Rnow ing that. contrary: to his declarations in this Houſe, the opinion ceſſity o 
of the people ot England was generally for peace, he enters into a which y 
negotiation, in which, as the world believed at the time, and even a rever| 
until this day, be completely failed No ſuch thing, Sir, — he com- ſituatiot 
pletely ſucceeded for his object was not to gain peace; it was to people! 
gun over the people of this country to a new and a ſelid ſuſtem of But, 
Fance that is, to the raifing.a great part of the ſupplics within a caſe | 
the year, io the tripic aſſeſſment, and to the tax upon income nation, 
And hom did he gain them over ? By pretending to be a friend of that tl 
PEACE, which he was not ; and by opening a negotiation, which he I do n 
1c eretly w iſhed might not ſuceced ! The right” honourable gentle. duce 
man ſays, chat in Alt this he,was honeſt and fincere : he negotiated But d 
fairly, and would have obtained the peace, if the French had ſhewn one C 
a. diipeſition correſpondent to his on; but he rejoiced that their media 
conduct was ſuch as ty convince the people of England of the neceſ- induc 
firy of concurring with him in the views which he had, and in caſes 
granting him the ſupply which he thought eſſential to their poſture that 
at the time. Sir, I will not fay, that in all this he was not honeſt —1 
| to his own purpoſe, and that he has not been honeſt in his decla- may 
| rations and confeſſions this night; but I cannot agree that he was but | 
| honeſt to this Houſe, or honeſt to the people of this country. To I ft 
2 Houſe it was' not honeſt to make them counteract the ſenſe of loc 
| pogple, as he knew it to be expreſſed in the petitions upon the reſte 
| 2315 nor was it honeſt to the country, to act in a diſguiſe, and give 
to purſde a ſecret purpoſe unknown to them, while affecting to proj 
take the road which they pointed out. I know not whether this whi 
_— may not be honeſty in the political ethics of the right honourabie ec 
1 gentleman, but I knew that it would be called by a very different one 
| name in the coramon tranſactions of ſocieiy, and in the rules of mo- 1 
1 Falicy, eſtabliſhed in private life. I know of nothing, in the hiſtory 
* j 25 of this country, that it reſemblcs, except, perhaps, one of the moſt th 
a profligac periods - the reign of Charles II., when the ſale of Dun- 0 
5 Ark mig ant pio. ably have been juſtified by the ſame pretence. He c 
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alſo declared war againſt France, and did it to cover a nego- 
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tation by which, in his difficulties, he was to * a ſolid ſyſiem if 


nance. 

But, Sir, I mect the right honorable gentleman on his own 
ground. I fay that you ought to treat on the ſame” principle on 
which you treated in 1797, in order to gain the cordial eo Opera- 
tion of the people. We want © experience, and the evidence of 
ſais.” Can there be any evidence uf facts equal to that of a frank, 
open, and candid negotiation? Let us ſee whether: Bonaparte will 
diſplay the ſame temper as his predeceſſors. If he ſhall do'fo, then 
you will confirm the people of England in their opinion of the ne- 
ceſſity of continuing the war, and you will revive all the vigour 

which you rouſed in 1797. Or will you not do this until you have 
a reverſe of fortune? Will you never treat but when you are in a 
ſituation of diftreſs, and when you have occaſion to impoſe on the 
people * 

But, you ſay, “ you have not refuſed to treat.” You have ſtated 
a caſe in which you wili be ready immediately to enter into a nego- 
tiation, viz, the reftoration of the Houſe of Bourbon; but you deny 
that this is a fine qua non: and in your nonſenſical language, which 
do not underſtand, you talk of limited poſſibilities, which may in- 
duce you to treat without the reſtoration of the Houſe of Bourbon, 
But do you ſtate what they are? Now, Sir, J fay, that if you put 
one caſe, upon which you declare that you are willing to treat im- 
mediately, and ſay that there are other poſſible caſes which may 
induce you to treat hereafter, without mentioning what theſe poſſible. 
caſes are, you do ſtate a fine qua nm of immediate treaty, Suppoſe 


that J have an eſtate to ſell, and J fay my demand is roool. for it 


I will ſell the eftate immediately for that ſum. To be ſure, there 
may be other terms upon which 1 may be willing to part with it 
but I ſay nothing of them. The -1000l. is the only condition that 
I fate now. Will any gentleman ſay, that J do not make the 
L 0061. the ſine gun nen of the immediate ſale ? Thus, you ſay, the 
reſtoration of the Princes is not the only poſſible ground; but you 
give no other. This is your prefet. Do you demand a contre- 
projet ?- Do you follow your own rule? Do you not do the thing of 
which you complained in the enemy? You ſeemed to be afraid of 
receiving another propoſition; ; and by confining yourſelves to tEis 
one point, you make it, in fact, though not in terms, your ſiue 
ã1 . Nan, 

But the right honourable gentleman, in his ſpcech, docs what 
the official note avoids— He finds there the convenient words, 
* -xperience and the evidence of facts; upon theſe he goes into 
etail; and in order to convince the Houſe that new evidence is 
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required, he goes back to all the earlieſt as and crimes: of the 
Revolution to all the atrocities of all the governments that have 
paſfed hway; and he contends that he muſt have experiener that 
theſc) foul crimes ate repented of, and that a purer and a better fyſtem 
is adopted in France; by which he may be ſure! that they ſhalt be 
capable of maimtaining,'the relations of peace and amity.. Sir, theſe 
art not ooneiliatory words; nor is this a practicable ground to gain 
experience. Does he thinł it poſſible, that evidence of a peaceable 
demeanour can be obtained in war?: — What does he mean to ſay 
to the French Conſul? Until you ſhall, in war, behave yourſelf 
in a peaceable manner, I will not treat with you.” — Is there not 
ſomething extremely ridiculous in this? In duels, indeed, we have 
often heard of this kind of language. Tuo gentlemen go out, and 
fight : when after diſcharging their piſtols at one another, it is not 
an unuſual thing for one of them to ſay to the other “ Now I 
am fatisfied—I fee that you are a man of hocouur, and we are 
friends again.” There is fomething, by the by, ridiculous even in 
this; but, between nations, it is more than ridiculous —it is crimi- 
nal. Ie is a ground which no principle can juſtify, and which 
ic as impractieable as it is impious. That two nations ſhould be ſet 
on tu beat one another into friendſhip, is too abominable even for 
the figtion of romance; but for a Stateſman, ſeriouſly and gravely, 
to lay it down as a ſyſtem upon which he means to act, is mon- 
ſtrous. What can we ſay of ſuch a teſt as he means to put the 
French Government to, but that ir is hopelcſs? It is in the na- 
ture of war, to inflame animoſity to exaſperate, not to ſoothe— 
to widen, not to approximate. And fo long as this is to be acted 
upon, I fay, it is vain 0 hope * * ein _ the ev idence which 
we require. n ng 
The right GREY eh Sa. thinks eite; : 
and he points out four diſtinct poſſible caſes, befides the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Bourbon Family, in which he would _ to treat 
_ the French, Aren YE 
. If Bonaparte ſhall conduct Hiclclf ſo as to convince him 
n he has abandoned the prineiples which were objectionable in 
h's predeceſſors, and that he ſhall be actuated by a more moderate 
ſyſtem.” I aſk you, Sir, if this is likely to be aſcertained in war ? 
It is the nature of war, not to atlay,. but to inflame the paſſions ; 
and it is not by the invective and aduſe which have been thrown 
upon him and his government, nor by the continued irritations 
which war is ſure to give, that the yirtues of moderation and for- 
b:arance are to be nouriſhed, 


2. * If, contrary to the expectations of Miniſters, the people 
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of France mall ſhew a diſpoſition to acquieſce in the Government 


of Bonaparte.” Docs the right honourable gentleman mean to 


vay; that becauſe it is an uſurpation on the part of the preſent Chief, 
that therefore the people are not likely to acquieſce in it? I have 
not time, Sir, to diſcuſs the queſtion of this uſurpation, or whether 
it is likely to be permanent; but I certainly have not ſo good an 
opinion of the French, or of any people, as to believe that it will 
be ſhort-lived, merely becauſe it was an uſutpation, and becauſe it 
is a ſyſtem of military deſpotiſm. Cromwell was. an uſurper; and 
in many points there may be found a reſemblance between him 
and the preſent Chief Conſul of France. There is no doubt but 
that, on ſeveral occaſions of his life, Cromwell's fincerity may be 
queſtioned, particularly in his ſelf-denying ordinance—in his affected 
piety, and other things; but would it not have been inſanity in 
France and Spain to refuſe to treat with him, becauſe he was an 
uſurper ?— No, Sir, theſe are not the maxims by which governments 
are actuated. They do not inquire ſo much into the means by 
which power may have been acquired, as into the fact of where 
the power refides. The people did acquieſce in the government of 
Cromwell: but it may be ſaid that the ſplendour of his talents, the 
vigour of his adminiſtration, the high tone with which he ſpoke to 
foreign nations, the ſucceſs of his arms, and the character which 
he gave to the Engliſh name, induced the nation to acquieſce in his 
uſurpation; and that we muſt not try Bonaparte by this example. 
Will it be {aid that Bonaparte is not a man of great abilities? 
Wilt-it be ſaid that he has. not, by his victories, thrown a ſplendour 
over even the viotence-of the Revolution, and that he does not 
conciliate the French people by the high and lofty” ton: in which 
he ſpeaks to foreign nations? Are not the French, then, as likely, 
as the'Engliſh in the caſe of Cromwell, to acquieſce in his govern- 
ment? If they ſhould do ſo, the right honourable gentleman may 
find that this paſſible predirament may fail him. He may find, 
that though one power may make war, it requires two to make 
peace. He may find that Bonaparte was as inſincere as himſelf, in 


the propoſition which he made; and in his turn he may come for- 


ward and ay— I have no occaſion now for concealment. It is 
true, that in the beginning of the year 1800, I offered to treat, 
not becauſe Þ wiſhed for peace, but becauſe the people of France 
wiſhed for it; and beſides, my old reſources being exhauſted, and 
there being no means of carrying on the war without a new, and 
ſolid ſyſtem of finance, I pretended to treat, becauſe I wiſhed to 
procure the unanimous aſſent of the French people to this new and 


Said fytem of finance. Did you think I was in earneſt ? *You were 
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deceived. I now throw off the maſk: I have gained my point ; 

and | reze& your offers with ſcorn.” Is it not a very poſſible caſe 
that he may uſe this language? Is it not within the right ho. 
nourable gentleman's knowledge of human nature? But even if this 
ſhould not be the caſe, will not the very teſt which you require— 
the acquieſcence of the people of France in his Government— 
give him an advantage-ground in the negotiation which he does 
not poſſeſs now? Is it quite ſure, that when he finds himſelf ſafe 
in his ſeat, he will treat on the ſame terms as now, and tha: YOu 
will get a better peace ſome time hence, than you might reaſonably 
hope to obtain at this moment? Will he not have one intereſt leſs 
than at preſent ? and do you not overlook a favourable occaſion, 

for a chance which is extremely doubtful? Theſe are the con- 
ſiderations which J would urge to His Majeſty's Miniſters, againſt 
the dangerous experiment of waiting for the acquieſcence of the 
people of France. 

3. © If the allies of this country ſhall be leſs ſucceſsful than 
they have every reaſon to expect they will be, in ſtirring up the 
people of France againſt Bonaparte, and in the farther proſecution 
of the war.” And, 

4. © If the preſſure of the war ſhould be heavier upon us, than 
it would be convenient ſor us to continue to bear.” — Theſe are the 
other two poſſible emergencies in which the right honourable gentle- 
man would treat even with Bonaparte. Sir, I have often blamed 
the right honourable gentleman for being diſingenuous and inſincere. 
On the preſent occaſion I certainly cannot charge him with any ſuch 
thing. He has made to-night a moſ} honeſt confeſſion ; he is 
open and candid. He tells Bonaparte fairly what he has to expe. 
« ] mean,” ſays he,“ 0 do every thing i in my power to raiſe up the 
pacyle of France againſt you—T have axed a * of allies, 
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civil war in France] will ſtrive to mur er r you, or to get vou {cnt 
away. If I ſucceed, well; but if 1 fail, then 1 will treat with 
vou. My reſources being exhauſted ; even my folid ſeſtem of 
finance having failed to ſupply me With the means of keeping to- 
gether my allics, and of feeding the diſcontents I have excttcd in 
7 rance—then you may expect to ſee mc renounce my high tone 
—my attachment to the Houſe of Bourbon—my abhorrence of your 
crimes—my- alarm at your principles; for then I hall be ready to 
own, that, on the balance and compariſon of circumſtances, there 
will be leſs danger i in cohcluding a peace, than in the continuance 
of war!“ Is this a political language for one ſtate to hold to 


_ anzther? And what ſort of peace does the right honourable gentle- 
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man expect to receive in that caſe-? Does he think that Bonaparte 
would grant, to baffled infolence—to humiliated pride — to diſap-" 
pointment and to imbecility, the ſame terms which he would be 
ready to give now? The right honourable gentleman cannot have 
forgot what he faid on another occaſion, po? 5102 


cc Potuit quz plurima virtus 
cc Eſſe fuit, toto certatum eſt corpore regni.“ 


He would then have to repeat his words; but with a different appli- 
cation—He would have to ſav, that all our efforts are vain—we 
Have exhauſted our ſtrength —our defigns are impraQicable—and 
we muſt ſue to you for peace. Mp 

Sir, what is the queſtion to night? We are called upon to ſup- 


port Miniſters in refuſing a frank, candid and reſpectful offer of 


negotiation, and to countenance them in continuing the war. Now, 
| would put the queſtion in another way. Suppoſe that Miniſters 


had been inclined to adopt the line of conduct which they purſued 


in 1796 and 1797, and that to-night, inſtead of a queſtion on a 
war addreſs, it had been an addreſs to His Majeſty, to thank him for 
accepting the overture, and for opening a negotiation to treat for 
peace: -I aſk the gentlemen oppoſite—I appeal to the whole 558. 
repreſentatives of the people—to lay their hands uporftheir hearts, 
and to fay, whether they would not have cordially voted for ſuch 
an addreſs ? Would they, or would they not? Yes, Sir, if the 
addreſs had breathed a ſpirit of peace, your benches would have re- 
ſounded with rejoicings, and with praiſes'of a meaſure that was 
likely to bring back the bleſſings of tranquillity. On the preſent 
occaſion, then, I atk for the vote of no gentlemen, but of thoſe 
who, in the ſecret confeſſion of their conſcience, admit, at this in- 
ſtant, while they hear me, that they would have cheerfully. and 


heartily voted with the Miniſter for an addreſs directly the reverſe 
of this. If any ſuch gentleman ſhould vote with me, I ſhould 
be this night in the greateſt majority that ever I had the honour 
to vote with in this Houſe. I do not know that the right honour- - 


able gentleman would find, even,on the benches around him, a 


ingle individual who would not vote with me I am ſure he would 
not find many—1 do not know that in this Houſe I could ſingle 


out the individual, who would think himſelf bound by conſiſtency, 


to vote againſt the right honourable gentleman, on an addreſs for 
n-gatiation, There may be ſome, but they are very few. Ido 


know, indeed, one moſt honourable. man in another place (whoſe 


purity and integrity I reſpest, though I lament the opinion he has 


tormed on this ſubject), who would think himſelf bound, from 
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the-uniform conliſtency of his life, to vote againſt an addreſs for 
negotiation. Earl Fitzwilliam would, I verily believe, do ſo. He 
would feel himſelf bound, from the previous votes he has given, to 
declare his objection to all treaty :. but I own I do not know more 

in either Houſe of Parliament - there may be others, but I do not 
know them. Why then, what is the Houſe of Commons come 
to, when, notwithſtandin# their ſupport given to the right honour. 
able gentleman in 1796 and 1797, on his entering into negotia. 
tion; notwithſtanding their inward conviction, that they would vote 
with him now for the famc meaſure—what are we to think of the 
character of that Houſe of Commons, who, after ſupporting the 
Miniſter in his negotiation for a ſolid ſyſtem of finance, can nov 
bring themſelves to countenance his abandonment of the ground he 
took, and to ſupport him in refuſing all negotiation! What will 
be ſaid of gentlemen who ſhall vote in this way, and yet feel, in 
their conſciences, that they would have, with 3 more readi- 
neſs, voted the other? 

Sir, we have heard to- night a great many moſt acrimoniovs in- 
vectives againſt Bonaparte, againſt all the courſe of his conduct, 
and againſt the unprineipled manner in which he ſcized upon the 
reins of government. I will not make his defence I think all 
this fort of invective, which is uſed only to inflame the paſſions of 
this Houſe and of the country, excecdingly ill-timed, and very im- 
politic—but I ſay I will not make his defence. I am not ſuſ⸗ 
fictently in poſſeſſion of materials upon which to form an opinion 
on the character and conduct of this extraordinary man. On his 
arrival in France, he found the Government in a very unſcttled 
ſtate, and the whole affairs of the Republic deranged, crippled, 
and involved, He thought it neceffary to reform the Govern- 
ment; and he did reform it, juſt in the way in which a military 
man may be expected to carry on a reform he ſeized on the whole 
authority to himſelf. It will not be expected from me, that | 
ſhould either approve or apologize for ſuch an act. I am cer- 
tainly not for reforming governments by ſuch expedients ; but how 
this Houſe can be ſo violently indignant at the idea of military 
deſpotaſm, is, I own, a little ſingular, when I ſee the compoſure 
with which they can obſerve it nearer home; nay, when I ſee them 
regard it as a frame of government moſt peculiarly ſuited to the ex- 
erciſe of free opinion, on a ſubje& the moſt important of any that 
can engage the attention of a people. Was it not the ſyſtem which 
vas ſo happily and ſo advantageouſly eſtabliſhed of late, all over 
Ireland; and which, even now, the Government may, at its plea- 

{ure, proclaim over the whole of that kingdom? Are not the perſons 
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and property of the people left, in many diſtricts, at this moment, 
to the entire will of military commanders ? and is not this held ont 
as peculiarly proper and advantageous, at a time when the people 
of Ireland are freely, and with unbiafſed judgments, to diſcuſs the 
moſt intereſting queſtion of a Legiſlative Union? Notwithſtanding 
the exiſtence of martial law, ſo far do we think Ireland from being 
enſlaved, that we think it preciſely the period and the circumſtances 
under which ſhe may beſt declare her free opinion ! Now, really, 
Sir, I cannot think that gentlemen, who talk in this way about Ire- 
land, can, with a good grace, rail at military deſpotiſm in France. 

But, it ſeems, ** Bonaparte has broken his oaths. He has violated 
his oath of fidelity to the Conſtitution of the year 3.” Sir, I am 
not one of thoſe who think that any ſuch oaths ought ever to be 
exacted. They are ſeldom or ever of any effect; and I am not 
for ſporting with a thing ſo ſacred as an oath. I think it would be 
good to lay aſide all ſuch oaths. Who ever heard, that, in revo- 
Jutions, the oath of fidelity to the former Government was ever 
regarded; or, even when violated, that it was imputed to the 
perſons as a crime? In times of revolution, .men who take up 
arms are called rebels If they fail, they are adjudged to be trai- 
tors. But who, before, ever heard of their being perjured? On 
the reſtoration of King Charles II, thoſe who had taken up arms 
for the Commonwealth, were ſtigmatized as rebels and traitors, 
but not as men foreſworn. Was the Earl of Devonſhire charged 
with being perjured, on aecount of the allegiance he had ſworn to 
the Houſe of Stuart, and the part he took in thoſe ſtruggles which 
preceded and brought about the Revolution? The violation of oaths 
of allegiance was never imputed to the people of England, and will 
never be imputed to any people. But who brings up the queſtion 
of oaths ? He who ſtrives to make twenty-four millions of perſons 
violate the oaths they have taken to their preſent Conſtitution, and 
who deſires to re-eſtabliſh the Houſe of Bourbon by ſuch violation 
of their vows. I put it ſo, Sir; becauſe, if the queſtion of oaths 
be of the leaſt conſequence, it is equal on both ſides. He who 
deſires the whole people of France to perjure themſelves, and who 
hopes for ſucceſs in his proje& only upon their doing ſo, ſurely cannot 
make it a charge againſt Bonaparte. that he has done the ſame. 

* Ah! but Bonaparte has declared it as his opinion, that the 
* two Governments of Great Britain and of France cannot exiſt 
together. After the treaty of Campo Formio, he ſent two con- 
* figential perſons, 'Berthier and Monge, to the Directory, to ſay fo 
*1n his name.” Well, and what is there in this abſurd and puerile 
aſſertion, if it was ever made? Has not the right honourable gen- 
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tleman, in this Houſe, ſaid the ſame thing? In this, at leaſt, they 
reſemble one another. They have both made uſe of this aſſertion; 

and I believe, that theſe two illuſtrious perſons are the only two on 
earth who think it. But let us turn the tables. We ought to put 
ourſelves at times in the place of the enemy, if we are deſirous of 
really examining with candour and fairneſs the diſpute between us. 

How may they not interpret the ſpeeches of Miniſters, and their 
friends, in both Houſes of the Britiſh Parliament ? If we are to 
be told of the idle ſpeech of Berthier and Monge, may they not alſo 
bring up ſpeeches, in which it has not been merely hinted, but 
broadly aſſerted, that the two Conſtitutions of England and France 
* could not exiſt together?“ May not theſe offences and charges 
be reciprocated without end? Are we ever to go on in this miſcr- 
able ſquabble about words? Are we till, as we happen to be 
ſucceſsful on the one fide or other, to bring up theſe impotent accu- 
ſations, inſults, and provocations, againſt each other; and only when 
we are beaten and unfortunate, to think of treating? Oh! pity 
the condition of man, gracious God! and fave us from ſuch a 
iyſtem of malevolence, in which all our old and venerated preju- 
dices are to be done away, and by which we are to be taught to 
conſider war as the natural ſtate of man, and peace but as a dan- 

gerous and difficult extremity ! 

Sir, this temper muſt be correted. It is a diabolical ſpirit, and 
would lead to an interminable war. Our hiſtory is full of inſtances, 
that where we have overlooked a proffered occaſion to treat, we have 
uniformly ſuffered by delay. At what time did we ever profit by 
obſtinately perſevering in war? We accepted at Ryſwick the terms 
we had refuſed five years before, and the ſame peace which was con- 
cluded at Utrecht might have been obtained at Gertruydenberg. 
And as to ſecurity, from the future machinations or ambition of th: 
French, I aſk you, what ſecurity you ever had, or could have? Did 
the different treaties made with Louis XIV. ſerve to tie up his 
hands—to reſtrain his ambition, or to ſtifle his reſtleſs ſpirit? At 
what time, in old or in recent periods, could you ſafely repoſe on 
the honour, forbcarance and moderatian of the French Government! 
Was there ever an idea of refuſing to treat, becauſe the peace might 
be afterwards inſecure ? - The peace of 1763 was not accompanied 
with ſecurities; and it was no ſooner made, than the French Court 
began, as uſual, its intrigues. And what ſecurity did the right 
honourable gentleman exact at the peace of 1783, in which he was 
engaged? Were we rendered ſecure by that peace? The right 
honourable gentleman knows well, that ſoon after that peace, the 
French formed a plan, in eonj unction with the Dutch, of attacking 
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F our India poſſeſſions, of raiſing up the native powers againſt us, and f 

83 of driving us out of India ; as the French were defirous of doing i | 

_ now—only with this difference, that the Cabinet of France entered 1 

of into this project in a moment of profound peace, and when they 11 

oy conceived us to be lulled into a perfect ſecurity. After making the 1 | 

1 peace of 1783, the right honourable gentleman and his friends . 

5 went out, and I, among others, came into office. Suppoſe, Sir, 1 

0 that we had taken up the jealouſy upon which the right honourable 11 

* gentleman now acts, and had refuſed to ratify the peace which he 

8 had made — Suppoſe that we had ſaid No; France is acting a 

1 perfidious part — we ſee no ſecurity for England in this treaty - they 

. want only a reſpite, in order to attack us again in an important part 

1 of our dominions; and we ought not to confirm the treaty. I aſk | 

7 you—would the right honourable gentleman have ſupported us in | | 

= this refuſal? I fay, that upon his preſent reaſoning he ought; but 11 

y I put it fairly to him, would he have ſupported us in refuſing to | { l 

. ratify the treaty upon ſuch a pretence ? He certainly ought not, and 16 

5 I am ſure he would not; but the courſe of reaſoning which he now Fi 18 

: aſſumes, would have juſtified his taking ſuch a ground. On the — 
contrary, I am perſuaded that he would have ſaid “ This is a 1 
refinement upon jealouſy. - Security] You have ſecurity, the only 

1 ſecurity that you can ever expect to get. It is the preſent intereſt of ud 

France to make peace. She will keep it if it be her intereſt She 110 

will break it if jt be her intereſt. Such is the ſtate of nations ; 3 and 11 | ö 

; vou have nothing but your own vigilance for your ſecurity.” ($1 1 

« It is not the intereſt of Bonaparte, it ſeems, ſincerely to enter 1 
« into a negotiation, or, if he ſhould even make peace, ſincerely to iN 
« keep it.” But how are we tc decide upon his ſinecrity? By re- 4 


| fuſing to treat with him? Surely, if we mean to diſcover his ſin- 
| cerity, we ought to hear the propoſitions which he deſires to make. 
| gut peace would be unfriendly to his ſyſtem of military deſpo- 
| e tiſm.” Sir, I hear a great deal about the ſhort-lived nature of 
military deſpotiſm. I wiſh the hiſtory of tie world would bear 
gentlemen out in this deſcription of military deſpotiſm. Was not 
the Government erected by Auguſtus Cœſar a military deſpotiſm ? 
And yet it endured for 600 or 700 years. Military deſpotiſm, un- 
fortunately, is too likely in its nature to be permanent, and it is 
not true that it depends on the life of the firſt uſurper. Though 
half of the Roman Emperors were murdered, yet the military deſpo- 
tiſm went on ; and ſo it would be, I fear, in France. I f Bena- 
parte ſhould diſappear from the ſcene, to make room, perhaps, for 
a Berthier, or any other General, what difference would that make 
in the quality of French deſpotiſm, or in our relation to the country ? 
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We may as fafcly treat with a Bonaparte, or with any of his ſuc. 
ceſſors, be they whom they may, as we could with a Louis XVI. a 
Louis XVII. or a Louis XVIII.— There is no difference but in 
the name. Where the power eſſentially reſides, thither we ought 
to go for peace. 
But, Sir, if we are to reaſon on the fact, I ſhould think that it 
is the intereſt of Bonaparte to make peace. A lover of military 
glory, as that General muſt neceſſarily be, may he not think that 
his meaſure of glory is full—that it may be tarniſhed by a reverſe 
of fortune, and can hardly be increaſed by any new laurels? He 
muſt feel, that, in the ſituation to which he is now raiſcd, he can 
no longer depend on his own fortune, his own genius, and his own 
talents, for a continuance of his ſucceſs ; he muſt be under the 
neceſſity of employing other Generals, whoſe miſconduct or inca- 
pacity might endanger his power, or whoſc :riumphs even might 
affect the intereſt which he holds in thc opinion of the French. 
Peace, then, would ſecure to him what he has achicved, and fix the 
inconſtaney of fortune. But this will not be his only motive. He 
muſt fee that France alſo requires a reſpite—a breathing interval, 
to recruit her waſted ſtrength. To procure her this reſpite, would 
be, ferhaps, the attainment of more ſolia glory, as well as the means 
of acquiring more ſolid power, than any thing which he can hope 
to gain from arms, and from the proudeſt triumphs. May he not 
then be zcalous to gain this fame, the only ſpecies of farne, perhaps, 
that is worth acquiring? Nay, granting that his ſoul may till burn 
with the thirſt of military exploits, is it not likely that he is diſpoſed 
to yield to the feelings of the French people, and to conſolidate his 
power by conſulting their intereſts? I have a right to argue in this 
way, when ſuppoſitions of his infincerity are reaſoned upon on the 
other fide. Sir, theſe aſpetſions are in truth always idle, and even 
miſchtevous. I have been too lung accultomed to hear imputa- 
tions and calumnies thrown out upon great and honourable cha- 
racters, to be much influenced by them. My honourable and 
learned friend Mr. Erſkine) has paid this night a moſt juſt, deſerved 
and honovurablc tribute of applauſe, to the memory of that great and 
unparalleled charadter, who is ſo recently loſt to the world. I 
mult, like him, beg leave to dwell a moment on the venerable 
George Waſhington, though I know that it is impoſſible for me to 
| beſtow any t!:ing like adequate praiſe on a charaQer which gave us, 
more than any other human being, the example of a perfect man; 
yet, good, great and ur aampled as General Waſhington was, I 
can remember the time when he was not better ſpoken of in this 
Houſe than Bonaparte is now. The right honourable gentleman 
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who opened this debate (Mr. Dundas) may remember in what 
terms of diſdain, of virulence, even of contempt, General Waſhing- 
ton was {y-oken of by gentlemen on that fide of the Houſe. Does 
he not :<uulle& with what marks of indignation any Member was 
ſtigmatized as an enemy o his country, who mentioned with com- 
mon reſpect the name of General Waſhington ? If a negotiation 
had then been propoſed to be opened with that great man, what 
would have been faid ? Would you treat with a Rebel, a Traitor! 
What an example would you not give by ſuch an act! I do not 
know whether the right honourable gentleman may not yet poſſeſs 
ſome of his old prejudices on the ſubject. I hopc not: I hope by 
this time we. are all convinced that a Republican Government, like 
that of America, may exiſt without danger or injury to ſocial order, 
or to eſtabliſhed Monarchies. They have happily ſhewn that they 
can maintain the relations of peace and amity with other States: 
they have ſhewn, too, that they are alive to the feelings of honour 
but they do not loſe fight of plain good ſenſe and diſcretion. They 
have not refuſed to negotiate with the French, and they have ac- 
cordingly the hopes of a ſpeedy termination of every difference. 
We cry up their conduct, but we do not imitate it. At the be- 
ginning of the ſtruggle, we were told that the French were ſetting 
up a ſet of wild and impraQicable theories, and that we ought not 
to be miſled by them we could not grapple with theories. Now 
we are told that we muſt not treat, becauſe, out of the Lottery, 
Bonaparte has drawn ſuch a prize as military deſpotiſm. Is military 
deſpotiſm a theory} One would think that that is one of the 
praQtical things which Miniſters might underſtand, and to which 
they would have no particular objection. But what is our preſent 
conduc founded on but a theory, and that a moſt wild and ridicu- 
lous theory? What are we fighting for? Not for a principle; not 
for ſecurity ; not for conqueſt even ; but merely for an experiment 
and a ſpeculation, to diſcover whether a gentleman at Paris may not 
turn out a better man than we now take him to be. 

My honourable friend (Mr. Whitbread) has been cenſured for 
an opinion which he gave, and I think juſily, that the change of 
property in France fince the Revolution muſt form an almoſt in- 
ſurmountable barrier to the return of the antient proprietors. 
No ſuch thing,” ſays the right honourable gentleman; *< nothing 
can be more eaſy. Property is depreciated to ſuch a rate, that the 
© purchaſers would eaſily be brought to reſtore the eſtates.” I very 
much differ with him in this idea. It is the character of every 
ſuch convulſion as that which has ravaged France, that an infinite 
and undeſeribable load of miſery is inflied upon private families. 
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The heart ſickens at the recital of the ſorrows which it engenders. 
No revolution implied, though it may have occaſioned, a total 
change of property — The reftoration of the Bourbons does imply 
it; and there is the difference. There is no doubt but that if the 
noble families had foreſeen the duration and the extent of the evils 
which were to fall upon their heads, they would have taken a very 
different line of conduct. But they unfortunately flew from their 
country. The King and his adviſers ſought foreign aid. A con- 
tederacy was formed to reſtore them by military force; and as a 
means of reſiſting this combination, the eſtates of the fugitives were 
confiſcared and ſold. However compaſſion may deplore the caſe, it 
cannot be ſaid that the thing is unprecedented. The people have 
always reſorted to ſuch means of defence. Now the queſtion is, 
how this property is to be got out of their hands? If it be true, 
as I have heard it ſaid, the purchaſers of national and forfeited 
eſtates amount to 1,500,000 perſons—1 ſay, if this be ſo, I ſee no 
hopes of their being forced to deliver up their property ; nor do I 
even know that they ought. I do not know whether it would be 
the means of reſtoring tranquillity and order to a country, to at- 
tempt to diveſt a body of one million and a half of inhabitants, in 
order to reinſtate a much ſmaller body. I queſtion the policy, even 
if the thing were praQicable ; but I aſſert, that ſuch a body of 
new proprietors forms an inſurmountable barrier to the reſtoration 
of the antient order of things. Never was a revolution conſolidated 
by a pledge fo ſtrong. 

But, as if this were not of itſelf ſufficient, Louis XVIII. from 
his retirement at Mittau, puts forth a manifeſto, in which he 
aſſures the friends of his houſe, that he is about to come back with 
all the powers that formerly belonged to his family. He does not 
promiſe to the people a Conſtitution which might tend to conciliate 
their hearts ; but, ſtating, that he is to come with all the ancien 
regime, they would naturally attach to it its proper appendages of 
Baſtiles, Lettres de Cachet, Gabelle, &c. And the Nobleſſe, for 
whom this proclamation was peculiarly conceived, would alſo na- 
turally feel, that if the Monarch was to be reſtored to all his privi- 
leges, they ſurely were to be reinſtated in their eſtates without a 
compenſation to the purchaſers. Is this likely to make the people 
wiſh for the reſtoration of royalty ? I have no doubt but there 
may be a number of Chouans in France, though I am perſuaded 
that little dependence is to be placed on their efforts. There may 
be a number of people diſperſed over France, and particularly in 
certain provinces, who may retain a degree of attachment to roy- 
alty: and how the Government will contrive to compromiſe with 
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that ſpirit, I know not. I ſuſpect, however, that Bonaparte will 
ty: his efforts have been turned to that object; and, if we may 
believe report, he has ſucceeded to a confiderable degree. He will 
naturally call to his recollection the precedent which the hiſtory of 
France itſelf will furniſh. The once formidable inſurrection of the 
Hugonots was completely ſtifled, and the party conciliated, by the 
policy of Henry IV. who gave them ſuch privileges, and raiſed 
them ſo high in the Government, as to make ſome perſons appre- 
hend danger therefrom to the unity of the empire. Nor will the 
French be likely to forget the revocation of the edit—one of the 
memorable acts of the Houſe of Bourbon —an act which was never 
ſurpaſſed in atrocity, injuſtice, and impolicy, by any thing that has 
diſgraced Jacobiniſm. If Bonaparte ſhall attempt ſome ſimilar 
arrangement to that of Henry I'V. with the Chouans, who will ſay 
that he is likely to fail? He will meet with no great obſtacle to 
ſucceſs from the influence which our Miniſters have eſtabliſhed with 
the Chiefs, or in the attachment and dependence which they have 
on our protection; for what has the right honourable gentleman 
told him, in ſtating the contingencies in which he will treat with 
Bonaparte? He will excite a rebellion in France—He will give 
ſupport to the Chouans, if they can ſtand their ground ; but he 
will not make common cauſe with them : for unleſs they can depoſe 
Bonaparte, ſend him into baniſhment, or execute him, he will 
abandon the Chouans, and treat with this very man, whom, at the 
ſame time, he deſcribes as holding the reins and weilding the powers 
of France for purpoſes of unexampled barbarity. 

Sir, I wiſh the atrocities of which we hear ſo much, and which 
I abhor as much as any man, were, indeed, unexampled. I fear 
that they do not belong excluſively to the French. When the 
right honourable gentleman ſpeaks of the extraordinary ſueceſſes of 
the laſt campaign, he does not mention the horrors by which ſome 


of theſe ſucceſſes were accompanied. Naples, for inſtance, has been, 


among others, what is called delivered; and yet, if I am rightly in- 
formed, it has been ſtained and polluted by murders ſo ferocious, 
and by cruelties of every kind fo abhorrent, that the heart ſnudders 
at the recital, It has been ſaid, not only that the miſerable victims 
of the rage and brutality of the fanatics were ſavagely murdered, 
but that, in many inſtances, their fleſh was eaten and devoured by 
the Cannibals, who are the advocates and the inſtruments of ſocial 
order! Nay, England is not totally exempt from reproach, if the 
rumours which are circulated be true. I will mention a fact, to 
give Miniſters the opportunity, if it be falſe, to wipe away the ſtain 
tnat it muſt otherwiſe affix on the Britiſh name, It is ſaid, that a 
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party of the Republican inhabitants of Naples took ſhelter in the 
fortrefs of the Caſtel de Uova. They were beſieged by a detach. 
ment from the royal army, to whom they refuſed to ſurrender ; but 
demanded” that a Britiſh officer ſhould be brought forward, and to 
him they capitulated. They made terms with him under the 
fanction of the Britiſh name. It was agreed, that their perſons and 
property ſhould be ſafe, and that they ſhould be conveyed to Toulon, 
They were accordingly put on board a veſſel ; but before they ſailed, 
their property was confiſcated, numbers of them taken out, thrown 


into dungeons, and ſome of them, I underſtand, notwithſtanding the 
Britiſh guarantee, actually executed 


Where then, Sir, is this war, which on every ſide is pregnant 


with ſuch horrors, to be carried? Where is it to ſtop? Not till 
you eſtabliſh-the Houſe of Bourbon! And this you cheriſh the 
hope of doing, becauſe you have had a ſucceſsful campaign. Why, 
Sir, before this you have had a ſucceſsful campaign. The ſituation 
of the allies, with all they have gained, is ſurely not to be compared 
now to what it was when you had taken Valenciennes, Queſnoy, 
Conde, &c. which induced ſome gentlemen in this Houſe to prepare 
themſelves for a march to Paris. With all that you have gained, 
you ſurely will not ſay that the proſpe& is brighter now than it was 
then. What have you gained: but the recovery of a part of what 
you before loſt? One campaign is ſucceſsful to you—another to 
them; and in this way, animated by the vindiQive paſſions of re- 
venge, hatred, and rancour, which are infinitely more flagitious, 
even, than thoſe ot ambition and the thirſt of power, you may go 
on for ever ; as, with fuch black incentives, I ſee noend to human 
miſery. | | 
And all this without an intelligible motive—all this becauſe you 
may gain a better peace a year or two hence! So that we are called 
upon to go on merely as a ſpeculation-- We muſt keep Bonaparte for 
ſome time longer at war, as a ſtate of probation. Gracious God, 
Sir! is war a ſtate of probation? Is peace a raſh ſyſtem? Is it 
dangerous for nations to live in amity with each other? Is your 
vigilance, your policy, your common powers of obſervation, to be 
extinguiſtied by putting an end to the horrors of war? Cannot 
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this ſtate of probation be as well undergone without adding to the to 
catalogue of human ſufferings? © But we muſt parſe!” What! 


Be 
muſt the bowels of Great Britain be torn out her beſt blood be ye 
ſpllt - her treaſure waſted that you may make an experiment ? pi 

Put 'yourfel ves, oh ! that you would put vourſelves in the field of hi 
dale; and learm to judge of the fort of horrors that you excite. In I 
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former wars a man might, at leaſt, have ſome feeling, ſome intereſt, 
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that ſerved to balance in his mind the impreſſions which a ſeene of 
carnage and of death muſt inflia. If a man had been preſent at 
the battle of Blenheim, for inftance, and had inquired the motive 
of the battle, there was not a ſoldier engaged who could not have 
ſatisfied his curioſity, and even, perhaps, allayed his fcelings— they 
were fighting to repreſs the uncontrouled ambition of the Grand 
Monarque—But if a man were preſent now at a field of ſlaughter, 
and were to inquire for what they were fighting “ Fighting !” 
would be the anſwer ; © they are not fighting, they are pauſing.” | 
« Why is that man expiring? Why. is that other writhing with 

agony ? What means this implacable fury? The anſwer muſt 
be, “ You are quite wrong—Sir, you deceive yourſelf — They are 
not fighting Do not diſturb them —they are merely pauſing !— 


this man is not expiring with agony—that man is not dead—he 


is only pauſing! Lord help you, Sir! they are not angry with one 
another; they have now no cauſe of quarrel—but their country 
thinks that there ſhould be a pauſe. All that you ſee, Sir, is nothing 
like fighting—there is no harm, nor cruelty, nor bloodſhed in it 
whatever—it is nothing more than a political pauſe !—it,is merely 
to try an experiment to fee whether Bonaparte will not behave 
himſelf better than herctofore ; and in the mean time we have 
agreed to a pauſe, in pure friendſhip!” And is this the way, Sir, 
that you are to ſhew yourſclves the advocates of order? You take 
up a ſyſtem calculated to uncivilize the world to deſtroy order 
to trample on religion—to ſtifle in the heart, not merely the gene- 
roſity of noble ſentiment, but the affections of ſocial nature; and 
in the proſecution of this ſyſtem, you ſpread terror and devaſtation 
all around you. 

Sir, J have done. I have told you my opinion. I think you 
ought to have given a civil, clear and explicit anſwer to the over- 
ture which was fairly and handſomely made you. If you were de- 
firous that the negotiation ſhould have included all your allies, as 
the means of bringing about a genetal peace, you ſhould have told 
Bonaparte ſo; but I believe. you were afraid of his agreeing to the 
propoſal, You took that method before. Aye, but you ſay the 
people were anxious for peace in 1797. I ſay they are friends 
to peace now; ad I am confident that you will one day own: it.— 
Believe me, they are friends to peace; although, by the laws which 
you have made, reftrawitg the expreſſion of the ſenſe of the people, 
public opinion cantiot now be heard as loudly and unequivocally as 
heretofore. — But I will not go into the internal ſtate of this.country. 


It is too afflicting to the heart to ſee the ſtrides which have been 
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made by means of, and under the miſerable. pretext of this are, 
againſt liberty of every kind, both of power of ſpeech! and of 
writing; and to obſerve in another kingdom the rapid approaches 
to that military deſpotiſm which we affect to make an argument 
againſt peace. I know, Sir, that public opinion, if it could be 
collected, would. be for peace, as much now as in 1797½: and [ 
know that it is only by. public opinion — not by a ſenſe of their duty 

— Not by the inelination of their minds, that Miniſters will be 
brought, if ever, to give. us peace. 

I conclude, Sir, with, repeating what I ſaid before: I aſk for no 
gentleman's vote who, Would have reprobated the compliance of 
Miniſters with the propoſition of the French Government; I aſk 
for no gentleman's ſupport to-night who would have voted againſt 
Miniſters, if they had come down and propoſed to enter into a nego- 
tiation with the French: But I have a right to aſk—]I know, that 
in honour, in conſiſtency, in conſcience, I have a right to expect, 
the vote of every honourable gentleman who would have voted with 


Minifters in an Addreſs to His Majeſiy, diametrically oppoſite to 
the motion of this night. | 


The Houſe divided, 
Ayes, for Seer. Wan Negotiation, 260 
Noes, - | — — — = 64 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tueſday, February & 3 
Nothing of any importance occurred. 
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HOUSE OP "LORDS. 
Wedneſday, February 5. 


Lord HOLLAND gave notice of a motion for that day 
ſe nnight, reſpecting the late Expedition to Holland. 
Ordered, that the Houle be penn tor that day. 


— 
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| Waduſthy, February 5. 


Lord STOPFORD informed the Houſe, that His Majefty had 
been pleaſed graciouſly. ta acrrpt of the Addreſs which had been 
paſſed in the Commons bn Monday laſt. 

Mr. ROSE moved the order of the day for the Houſe to ive 
itſelf into a Committee of Supply, on that part of His Majeſty's 
meſſage which n means of profecyting the, wit Fi 
vigour, Ted Fe y_— | bs 

This motion being a reed . Mr. \Brages; took Weite 

Mr. Roſe then moved: That 3 Supply ee 


Majeſty.“ T 118, croftoots Fend 

Mr. NICHOLL odere that as 1 * motion was of 4 f == MP 

and undefined nature, he ſhound not object to it in the firſt 
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ſtage of the buſineſs, unleſs ſome better principle of action was 


- afl ned f. r. the continuation of the war, than that laid down in 


the courſe of the late debate, 
The motion of Supply was then put to the We, and . to, 


Thurſday, February 6. 


1 T1 f (13; FR of 


Lord SHEFFIELD: moved, That there be laid before the 


Houſe-an account of the quantity of Wheat, barlcy, and rye, ex- 
ported and imported from the year 1794, to the lateſt period the 


| ſame could be made out, ſpecifying the different places from whence 


and to where the ſame had been imported and exported.” 

Mr. Chancellor PTT moved for leave to bring in a bill to 
continue an act, enabling His Majeſty to avail himſelf of the 
voluntary ſervices of the Militia; ; and alfo for leaye to bring in 
bills to continue various other expiring laws. 

Mr. WALLACE preſented ſeveral accounts from the Admiralty 
Office, which were ordered to be laid upon the table. 

Mr. BRAGGE 5 up the Report of the Committee of 


The Reſolution of the > IN" MAY % That a Supply ſhould be 
granted to His Majefty,” was read a firſt and ſecond time. 
Mr. Chancellor PIT T moved, that this Houſe ſhould to- morrow 
reſolve itſelf into a Committee of tlie whoſe Houſe, to ble 
of a Supply to be granted to His'Majeſty, ' | 
Mr. WALLACE gave notice of his Abenden in the Cumnilttc 


of Supply to vote the ſeamen for the remainder of the preſent year. 


Mr. LONG moved for an eſtimate of the ordinaries of the 
Navy for the ycar 1800," and alſo of the Half pay Officers of the 
Navy, and ſuch of the Officers of the, Marines as were emplayed 
in the laſt war. 

Alſo for an eſtimate of. the charges for Fine and repairing 
the ſhips in His Majeſty's yards, and for the wear and tear of thoſe 
in ordinary. for the vear, 


Alſo for an eſtimate of the charges for Guards and Garriſons, and 


other Land Forces, for the year 1800. 
Alſo for an climate of the charges for the TH of Ordnance 
for the Land Service tor the year 1800, and f fox the FYariety gf o other 
annual accounts preparatory to the Budget. | 
Je likewiſe, moved for an account of the the - different Sum of 
We 5 His Majeſty, in. purſuance, of th 
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Lord awrisbon r ilkdttnec che oats) that hs Ma- 
jeſty had been waited on with the Addreſs of yeſterday, riying that 
* eſtimates of the Navy and Ordnance fervices, 1 Barrack, 
Guard and Garriſon eſti mates ſhould be laid Before the Hbufe; and 
that His Majeſty had given orders accordingly. 

Mr. BRAGGE brought up the Report of the Committee on (the 
Expiring Laws. The reſolutions were read; ſome were poſtponed, 
and bills ordered on others. He then moved, that the Houſe ſhould 
go into a Committee on Monday next, to conſider father on _ 
refolutions that were poſtponed. - 

Lord HAWKESBURY moved, that It ſhould be an \ infirution 
to the Committee now fitting for regulating the aſſize of bread, 
that they ſhould take under their conſideration the laſt erops of corn, 
and uſe ſuch effectual means as may be moſt conduei ve to ſupply 
the deficiency. | 


Mr. Chancellor PIFT brought in a bill for contituling fo much 


of the acts of the 37th and 38th of his preſent Majeſty, as may 
enable His Majeſty to accept of the offer of the Militia ſoree for a 
time to be limited therein. The bill was read a firſt, and W. 
to be read a ſecond time on Monday next. 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt then brought in the bill for Se con- 
tnuing the act for the better ſecuring and puniſhing fuch perſons 
as ſhould attempt to ſeduce His Majeſty's ſubjeas from their alle- 
| giance, which was read a firſt, and ordered to be read a ſecond time 
on Monday next. He then moved the order of the day for the 
Houſe to go into a Committee of Supply to be granted to His 
Majeſty. | (rtf) 
c COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY-: 


Mr. WALLACE ſaid, that on account of the reduced ſtate of 
the enemy, from the ſurrender of ſo large a part of their marine 
force, he thought it would not be neceſſary to vote the full, number 
of laſt year, which was 120,060 ſeamen, including marines. 
Should he propoſe a reduction of 10,000 there would then be for 
the ſervice of the preſent year 1 lo, oo men, including 22,000 
marines, Theſe, he was of opinion, would form an efficient force 
for the country. 

Mr. NICHOLLS faid, that be roſe. to 3 the. reſolution ; 4 
and he wiſhed it to be underſtood, that he did ſa on the princigle : 
that he oppoſed tlie war. be war was now. avowed, to be carried 
on, for the purpoſe of” re-eſtabliſhing, the antient Government. E 
France. Le. cry ct M. mg” jn the; Treaſury, Binh. — He 
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contended, that this inference was fairly drawn from Lord Gren- 
ville's note, as well as from the arguments uſed by Miniſters in a 
late debate. It is true, Lord Grenville's note ſuggeſted, that the 
reſtoration gf Monarchy in France was not the only circumſiance 
by which His Majeſty might be induced to open a negotiation, but 
it had been well remarked by an honourable gentleman, not now 
in the Houſe, (Mr. Fox,) that if a man offered his eſtate to another 
for a thouſand pounds, and added, there are other circumſtanccs 
which might induce me to let you have my eſtate, but refuſed to 
ſtate thoſe circumſtances, it was maniſeſt that he to whom the offer 
was made had only to conſider, whether he would give the thouſand 
pounds. A right honourable Secretary had, indeed, ſuggeſted, 

that if Fronca was reduced to ſuch a ſtate as to be unable to hurt 
this, country, we might then treat with her, although Monarchy 
was not reſtored. But this amounted to the ſame thing; for if 
France was reduced to ſuch a degree of diſtreſs, it was vious that 
we might impoſe;on her any Government we thought proper. He 
thought the Miniſter had acted honeſily in declaring the object for 
which the war was continued. Mhenever the nation was inv ol ved 
in war, it was the duty of the Miniſter to ſtate, in explicit terms, 
the object for which we were; contending. - In confidering whether 
the war oyght to be eatried on. for; the purpoſe of re- eſtabliſhing 
the antient Government of France, the firlt reflection, which mens 
occur t9,every man, Was this, viz. Was it probable. that we 
ſhould. ſucceed ig our attempt? He thought it was not probable, 
He, conſidered. the extent of; France, — a country containing thirty 
millions of inhabitants, enured to war, directed by able Miniſters, 
and led by ſucceſsful Generals, If he looked to the interior ſtate of 
France, he ſaw great bodies of men intereſted to reſiſt the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of the antient Government: all thoſe! ho held lands 
by titles acquired under the Republican Government; all Who 
were benefited. by the abolition of the feudal and ccoleſiaſtical bur- 
dens; all who felt themſel ves relieved from a degraded ſtate, by 
the abolition of that inequality of condition which prevailed under 
the antient Governmont, would unqueſtionably exert toir utmoſt 
efforts to prevent its re · eſtabliſiment. If he conſiderod the views 
of the gther powers, of Europe, he did mot think it probable that the 
coaleſecd Princes would. ſucceed im their attempt. Thie object of 
Auſtria, was aggrandizement 3 Would Ruſſia long cooperate for 
this oje. Would, Profiia: permit this aggratudizement to be car- 
ried go the extent ĩt muſk hei f the power vf Frauot ſhould be an- 
nihilazed And. let it he remarked; that: Pruſſiaſtands now in a 


different ſtuation from hat / The dic antecedentiyato the elevation 
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of Bonaparte. The former Government of France, avowed hatred 
to royalty the preſent Government of France is in a Chief ſup- 
ported by a military ariſtocracy,/a conſtitution: perfectly in unifon with 
that of Fruſſia x ith which ſhe will always ſympathiſe, and in 
which ſhe will naturally place the moſt perfect confidence. The 
policy which ſeemed to guide the preſent Rulers of Franee would 
probably lead then to make peace with the ſtates of America. In 
this caſe. the Americans would attempt to carry on the trade of 
France—if they were permitted to do it, France would be relieved 
from much of that embarraſſment which ſhe had ſuffered from the 
ſtagnation of her commerce. On the other hand, if this country 
endeavoured to prevent it by ſeizing the American ſhips, we might 
find ourſelves involved in diſputes with the States of America. He 
delired the Committee to remark the riſks and loſſes to which we 
were ſubjeQ by the attempt. We were at this moment expoſed to 
the danger of famine—perhaps the intercourſe with France was the 
only means by which this danger could beaverted ; but even on the 
ſuppoſition that we could procure all the corn we wanted from Ame- 
rica and the Baltic, the price was much increaſed by the continu- 
ance. of the war; the freight and inſurance paid in time of war, 


Sy 

r on corn from America, was 22 per cent. beyond what was paid in 

g time of peace; on corn from the Baltic, about r 5 per cent. This 

d article alone was of great importance; the reſtoration of peace would 
e be equivalent to a bounty of 22 per cent. on corn from America, 


and 15 on that from the Baltic. This Houſe profeſſed to be anxi- 
ous to preſerve the people from the miſeries of famine; but if 
they refuſed to adopt the only certain and adequate means, their 
profeſſions would be cohſidered as mockery and falſehood. He re- 
marked, that the war had deprived us of the ſale of our Weſt-India 
produce ; within the preſent ſeſſion the Weſt- India merchants had 
been under the neceſſity of applying to Parliament for aſſiſtance in 
Exchequer Bills to relieve them from that diſtreſs which they ſuffered | 
from the ſtagnation of their commerce. - He ſaid, he had voted for 4 
giving them that aſſiſtance: he knew their diſtreſs to be ſo great, | 
that the meaſure: was neoeſſary/ But let it be obſetved, that the 
alliſting the merchant with Exchequer Bills, is perfectly inconſiſtent” © 
"lh principles of commerce : ĩt (created a dependance in the mer- 
cantile intereſt in the Miniſter.” But this was not all; it was in- 
conſiſtent with thoſe terms on which the merchant profeſſed 950 K 
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r 
- trade; for every metebant profeſſod to trade on this footing, tfiat. 
in caſe he was inſolxont, his property ſhould be' equally divided” 5 
a amongſt his creditors ; but in caſe the inſolvent merchant Was 4" fn 


debtor to the Crown; the King, br bis prerogarivey ferred! all tis 
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property, and the other creditors received nothing until the whole 
of what was due to the Crown was diſcharged. He ſaid, he would 
not enumerate what His Majeſty's Miniſters might conſider as mat. 
ters of ſmall conſequence, ſuch as the waſte of wealth, the increaſe 
of taxes and national debt, the loſs of lives, the immenſe price of all 
articles, and the neceſſity we dad been under of having recourſe to 3 
new mode of taxation, videlicet, Requiſition upon Income, which 
left every man's property at the mercy of the Miniſter's tribunals, 
But he wiſhed the Houſe to remark, how much the danger arifing 
from the propoſed Union with Ireland was increaſed by the war. It 
was highly probuble that that meaſure might thwart the intereſts, 
and offend the feelings of many perſons in Ireland. If inſurrree- 
tions ſhould break out, war with France would neceflarily increaſe 
the danger. To enable us to carry on this war with France, we 
had been obliged to eſtabliſh a paper money—It was paper money 
whenever it was received, becauſe gold could not be obtained : ex- 
tending this paper money to ſupply the united wants of Government 
and commerce, there was a danger that we might violate that duc 
proportion which ought to be obſerved between the paper circulation 
and the precious metals. Should this happen, the whole failure of 
public credit would be annihilated. But what are the advantages 
we expect, if we ſucceed in re-eſtabliſhing the Monarchy of France? 
We are told, we ſhall be relieved from the inconvenience of treat- 
ing with the preſent Government : but what is that inconvenience ? 
we doubt the fincerity of Bonaparte : the obvious anſwer to that is, 
it is his intereſt to be ſincere. But will the preſent Government of 
France be ftable? As long as the peace is acceptable to the 
French nation, peace will be permanent, whether the preſent Go- 
vernment of France remains, or is ſuceceded by any other. But 
can we diſarm? If France diſarms, and her ſubjeQs apply them- 
ſelves to peaceful employments, we may diſarm. But we fear 
French principles. Do we fear ambitious or diforganizing princi- 
ples? If we fear ber ambitious principles, that ſentiment would 
have prevented us from ever making peace with the antient Go- 
vernment of France. If we fear diforganizing principles, let it 
be obſerved, that the preſent Government of France is Anti-Jaco- 
bin; that the deſtruction of the political inftitutions, which exiſted 


under the antient Government, is complete in France ; and that 


the preſent. Rulers are ſolieitous not to deſtroy, but to preſerve their 
pdlitial inſtitutions. But they may ſtill wiſh to Aeftroy the poli- 
tigal inſtitutions of other countries. France has deprived herſelf of 


the inſtruments of deſtruction. Can ſhe now ſay to the people, 
. deſtroy the exiſting inſtitutions of your country, and we will aſſiſ 
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you in eſtabliſhing a democracy? No; the people in every coun- 
ty now ſee, that though they may ſucceed in deſtroying the exiſting 
inſtitutions of their country, their efforts to eſtabliſh a Democracy 
will terminate in the eftabliſhment of an ufurping Ariſtocracy. But 
if the antient Government of France is re-eſtabliſhed, we might- 
hope that Belgium might be taken out of the hands of France. 
Auſtris has already exchanged Belgium for the Venetian territories ; 
and the ſituation of Europe has been ſo much changed fince the 
peace of Utrecht, that he feared Belgium would belong to France, 
whatever might be the form of Government of that country. But 
if it was expected that France ſhould content herſelf within her 
antient limits, might not France with equal juſtice expect that other 
powers ſhould relinquiſh their acquifirions; that Ruſſia, Pruſſia, 
and Auftria, ſhould give up the poſſeſſion of Poland, and Great 
Britain the Myſore country? But we may make peace, when the 
experiment had been tried. Is this the language of a Stateſman ? 
Is war fo light a matter, that it is to be continued as matter of ex- 
periment ? But it has been faid by His Majeſty's Miniſter, that in 
1787 the people wiſhed for peace, and that they do not with for it 
now. From what circumſtance in 1797 did the Minifter collect that 
the people wiſhed for peace? Certainly not from the votes of this 
Houſe ; for his majorities were as ſtrong at that period as they are 
at preſent, Will he ſtate to us the criterion by which he diſcovered” 
the ſentiments of the people in 17 99'? We ſhalt then know by 
that criterion, whether the ſame wiſh for peace is not prevalent at 
this day. He ſaid, no object could be obtained by the war which 
could benefit either the King or his People. The King and his 
People had been deluded into the war. He believed even the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been deluded into the war. He 
tad been deluded into the war by thoſe great families who had uni- 
formly and ſyſtematically avowed the deſign of controuling the King 
and his People by confederacy and combination. The manner in 
which thoſe great families had fettered the authority of George the 
Scond had attracted the notice of wiſe and honeſt men. When 
the Earl of Bute: was called to office, he had endeavoured to break 
this combination: - | He failed in the attempt. In 1792, 
perceiving that the power which certain Peers had uſurped of no- 
minating 150 Members of the Houſe of Commons, had been no- 
iced in petitions to that Houſe, they had deluded the King and 
the Peopte into that war, that they might have an opportunity of 
ealu- niating thoſe who wiſhed to deſtroy their uſurped power, as 
men infected with French prineiples, and deſirous of deſtroying the 
* inſtitutions of this country. He thought the continuance 
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of the war unneceſſarily expoſed the King and his family, and the 
welfare of his ſubjeQs. 

Colorel J. H. ADDINGTON faid, that nothing could have 
ſurprized him more than the notice he heard given by the honour. 
able and learned gentleman, that he intended to propoſe withholg. 
ing ſupplies from His Majeſty in the proſecution of the preſent 
war, upon the principle on which it was to be carried on: that ſur. 
prize was equalled, but nut ſurpaſſed, by the manner in which the 
Honourable and learned gentleman had endeavoured to induce the 


Committee to reject the vote which was now before it, that was to 


fay, to refuſe, in the preſent conjuncture, to grant ſupplies to His 
Majeſty to carry on this moſt important conteſt. This ſubjeQ had 
been diſcuſſed on a former occafion ; arguments had been brought 
forward with all the furce of which they were capable, againſt the 
meaſure of rejecting a negotiation ; but they were anſwered by his 
right honourable friend in a manner that was irreſiſtible ; and all 
that had been urged againſt the conduct of His Majeſty's Miniſters 
upon that ſubject, had been anticipated by the arguments of his 
right honourable friend, ſo that it was unneceſſary to follow them 
in the debate to-night : but there was one point, and one only, to 
which he ſhould call the attention of the honourable and learned 
gentleman — In the laſt debate upon this ſubject, a friend of his, 
who was not now in the Houſe, ſtated a very important point, and 
made upon it many uſeful obſervations He faid, that if wc 
could even obtain peace immediately, it would be highly improper 
in this country, under its preſent circumſtances, to make ſuch reduc- 
tions in its naval and military eſtabliſhment, as had been uſual at 
the concluſion of former wars.” That was one of the moſt imper- 
tant obſervations that were made in that debate. It-involved fo much 
thought in a ſhort ſentence, and was ſo forcible, that not one of the 
gentlemen who ſpoke on the other ſide had attempted to anſwer it. 
Upon that point he ſhould like to hear what the honourable and 
learned gen leman had to ſay. He ſhould ſuppoſe him to be one 
of His Majeſty's Miniſters; — he ſhould ſuppoſe alſo, that, as ſuch 
Miniſter, overtures were made to him, expreſſive of the pacific dil 
polition of the Firſt Conſul of the French Republic towards Great 
Britain, and, by the bye, Bonaparte was pretty laviſh of his profcl- 
fions of ſincerity to other powers, without having yet furniſhed one 


; Inſtance of ſuch fincerity :==He would ſuppoſe that the honourable 


and learned gentleman was fo determined in favour of Bonaparte, 45 
to rely upon his mere profeſſions, unaccompanied with any act to 


. evince his fincerity, unattended with any recolleQion of his cha- 


racter, or reflection on the evidence of facts, or of doubts as to his 
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ability to comply with his promifes ; but ſuppoſing all theſe diffi- 
culties to be ſurmounted, ſuppoſing the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman to be Miniſter of this country, and theſe overtures to be 
made to him, he would aſk him, conſidering him as ſuch Miniſter, 
whether, if a peace were made this hour, he would take upon him- 
ſelf the tremendous reſponſibility of adviſing His Majefty, under the 
preſent circumſtances of affairs, to reduce the public expenditure by 
any very confiderable reduction of our naval and military force? If 
he auſwered in the affirmative, which he did not expect, he would 
{ay, that the man who could give that advice, under the preſent cir- 
cumſtances of England and of all Europe, he would take the liberty 
to pronounce to be no Stateſman, no lover of his country, nor of the 
permament intereſt or tranquillity of Eurppe: if in the negative, 
why, then it followed, as of courſe, that the peace which could be 
the reſult of negotiation now, would be a mere ſhadow as to its ad- 
vantage, but as to its real evils, would be worſe than the expence of 
continuing the war. But he would not have the honourable and 
learned gentleman, nor any others who agreed with him in political 
ſentiments, underſtand that thoſe who ſupported the war, and who 
by the way would not, he was ſure, be condemned by poſterity, 
nor did he believe they were at this hour condemned by any conſi- 
derable part of the people of England. He would not, he ſaid, 
have theſe gentlemen underſtand that thoſe who voted for the war 
loved it in the abſtract; they adopted it as a choice between two 
evils. What were the advantages of peace without ſecurity ? — He 
was not afraid of war with hotiour, nor of peace with ſecurity ; but 
he was afraid of war wrapped up in peace“ nen ego pacem, neque 
bellum, ſed bellum pace involutum reformido. Theſe were the grounds 
and this was the principle on which he gave his vote to-night, and 
that on which he gave it on a former night, à vote the moſt ſatisfac- 
tory to his mind that he ever gave; he reflected with pleaſure upon 
it, in common with the glorious majority, for glorious he took leave 
to call that majority, in which he had had the honour of voting upon 
this ſubject. He would ſay again, that under the preſent circum- 
ſtances of all the public affairs of Europe, peace would be worſe in 
its conſequences than war. The effect of even a negotiation for 
peace would only be a delufion of the people of rhis couritry, who 
were enabled, under the bleſſi 1 4 of Providence, to be formidable 
to their enemies, and to aftoniſh the world by their reſourcts'tind 
exertions. Their ardour was not abated. The effect of à nego- 
tiation would de · to diſhearten and diſmay our allies, and to deſtroy 
the confidence of all Europe in the common cauſe, | Should we by 


n infatuation, for ſuch he muſt call it, now deterndikid to negbtiate, 
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by damping all the ardour of His Majeſty's: forces, and deſtroying 
the confidence of his allies, as well as the hopes of Europe ? He 
hoped we ſhould not. Viewing things in this light, he did really 
hope that the honourable and learned gentleman would feel as he 
did, and ſee the propriety of withdrawing his oppoſition to this mo- 
tion; for he knew that if it were poſſible that the honourable ang 
learned gentleman's ſentiments could be adopted by the Houſe of 
Commons, the people would feel it with ſorrow, and he would ven- 
ture to ſay that by the purſuit of ſuch policy as that which was re. 
commended by the honourable and learned gentleman, this country 
might be undone. 

Mr. B. EDWARDS began by explaining what he conſidered 
to be the argument of the honourable and learned gentleman (Mr, 
Nicholls), as militating againſt the oppoſition of Miniſtry to nego- 
tiate for peace rather than as oppoſing the vote of ſupply. And he 
muſt ſay, that upon the ground of argument advanced by, the honour. 
able gentleman who ſpoke laſt, the war might be of an eternal dy- 
ration. He, for one, could not agree to give his vote for an end- 
leſs conteſt, with a view of reſtoring the Bourbon family, and keep. 
ing up internal animoſities between Frenchmen and Frenchmen, 
On one point, he muſt acquit Miniſters from the charge of inconſifl 
ency ; for as it was evident from their preſent eonduct that they 
did not mean to negotiate, fo neither did he believe that they were 
ſincere in their former propoſals of negotiation. In his opinion Mi- 
niſters had now an opportunity offered them of making peace, with- 
out any degradation of the national honour ; they were not required 
to ſolicit peace, but rather to diQate it. All the very reaſons which 
had been adduced againſt negotiating, derived from the exhauſted 
ſtate of the French finances, the capture of their. colonies, &c. were 
in his opinion arguments for making peace. The poverty of France 
was the beſt pledge of her ſincerity. Mr. Edwards then adverted to 
ſome of the circumſtances of the war; the loſſes of men, and the 
relinquiſhment of St. Domingo: and in Holland a gallant army 
made to paſs under the yoke. It was eaſy for men to ſpeak of bat- 
tles who had never fought ; ; but the events of war were uncertain, 
and in the hands of the Almighty. It ſhould be remembered, that 
no enemy was ſo dangerous apd powerful as one driven to deſpera- 
tion. What was it that made the Buccaneers in America ſo dan- 
gerous, but that, having no reſources i in themſclves, they were com- 
pelled to make a prey of all within their reach. Mr. Edwards 

faid, he did not mean to oppoſe the. vote of ſupply to the navy, but 
— mply to object to the farther proſceution of the war, for which the 
vote was propoſed. 
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Mr. WILBERFORCE hoped that honourable gentlemen 


would not decide upon ſuch a queſtion, nor ſuffer themſelves to be 
guided by mere general declamatory language, reſpecttag the evils. 
and calamities of war. He was perſuaded there was none within 
theſe walls who did not bewail the calamitous events of war, and 
wiſh for peace; but gent:men ſhould recollect that the queſtion at 
preſent was not, whether they would put an end to the war or not, 
but whether they ſuppoſed that by oppoſing the addreſs and the vote 
of ſupply to His Majeſty, they could thereby accompliih the defir- 
able object of peace? If he, for one, thought that by oppoting ſuch 
a vote he could thereby put an end to the war, and at the ſame time 
produce a ſafe and honourable peace, he ſhould not heſitate, and 
ſhould readily agree that Bonaparte's propoſals ſhould not be re- 
jected. But in forming an opinion upon a ſubject of this moment, 
there were many collateral circumſtances reſpecting both countries, 
that ought to be taken into conſideration. He, with the majority 
of that Houſe, was of opinion that the danger to which this country 
had been expoſed, was one of the greateſt extent; not merely 
threatening, as in the caſe of former wars, the diminution of territory 
and population, but the loſs of every thing which ſerved to render 
ſociety, and life itſelf comfortable. The arguments of gentlemen 
on the other ſide of the Houſe, ſeemed to him to betray a want of 
ſufficient attention to theſe conſiderations ; they argued as if ſuppo- 
fing that a treaty of peace could be entered into with the preſent Go- 
vernment of France, the ſame as upon any former occaſhon, not con- 
fidering that the greateſt danger to this country, aroſe from the law- 
leſs ambition, and the 2narchical principles which reigned in France; 
principles which, at one time, threatened to infuſe fimilar ones in 
the minds of the people of this country. "Theſe principles were 
like ſceds ſcattered in the ground, which, rhough they lay hid, were 
not extinct, but rather waited for an opportunity of burſting forth. 
It was clearly the intereſt of this country, that it ſhould not come 
into a fort of chntact with France, without ſome ſecurity ; that 
greater ſecurity would reſult from ſuch accommodation, than from 
the warlike attitude which it had been found nceeſſary to aſſume. 
But if peace were now made with France, he could not conſider that 
there was a proſpect of its being attended with ſecurity to this coun» 
try. He confeſſed that he had held the ſame opinion at the time 
of the former negotiation, and ail that had fince happened had only 
ſerved to firengthen it. The great queſtion now was, whether, in 
the propoſal for negotiation made by the Chief Conſul of France, 
there was ſuch a hope of ſecurity to this country, as would warrant 
Adminiſtration in liſtening to it, and diſcovering a readineſs to treat? 
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He declared fincerely, that it was with heartful ſatisfaction, border. 
ing en joy, that he read the anſwer of Miniſters to the French pro- 
poſals. The circumſtances in which France was now placed, the 
charadter and conduQ of the perſon now at the head of the Go. 
vernment of France were ſuch, that we could not calculate upon 
him ſo as could be done in the ordinary ituation of Monarchs, or as 
when treaties had been entered into with different powers upon 
former occaſions. What fecurity did he hold out, or on what did 
the very foundation of his power reſt? Upon what ground could 
it he expected that we could place that ſecurity in the ſtability and 
 permarience of this new Gover ament, as in the caſe of old eſtabliſhed 
Governments? He thought it perfectly fair and proper in Miniſ. 
ters to ſtate the character and perfidy of that man (Bonaparte) as a 
ground of caution in them to treat ; they had nothing on which 


Pcrhaps at the very moment when he had made peace, he might 
find it neeeſſary to league himſelf with thoſe Jacobins, and to en- 
courage thoſe jacobinical principles which would prove a conſtant 
ſource of alarm. It reſted in the very nature of things, that faith- 
leffneſs in a character ſhould create diſtruſt ; and ſurely there was 
danger in treating at the very time when we remained ignorant of 
many circumſtances attending the preſent parties in France, which 
ſhould be taken into account as guides to the deliberations of Admi- 
niſtration. It was not to us, therefore, that the continuance of the 
war was to be imputcd, but to thoſe men who put France into ſuch 
a ſituation as to afford no criterion by which we could form favour- 
able concluſions concerning the preſent Governor and Government 
of France. It was even too liberal a concluſion to form at preſent, 
that Bonaparte was ſincere in making peace. Might not his objeR 
be to ſow the ſceds of diviſion between us and our allies, and not to 
make peace with all, but only with ſome of the contending powers ? 
And in this event, we might be brought to contend under circum- 
- ſtances much more unfavourable than at preſent. Mr. Wilber- 
force then adverted to the debate on Monday, when an honourable gen- 


had ſpaken at three in the morning, and had not appeared fince, any 
more than he had done for a long time before. Owing to the late 
hour, and exhauſted ſtate of the Members, he, with others, had been 
precluded the opportunity of delivering their ſentiments. That ho- 
nourable gentleman had feelingly declaimed, and eloquently deli- 
neated the miſeries of war. On this topic all muſt concur. + But 
it was more in point to realize the idea of a negotiation. Under 


they could calculate as to the ſincerity or ſtability of his power, 


tleman Mr. Fox), who very ſeldom of late had entered the Houſe, 
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the advantage of this, Bonaparte would be collecting arms and am- 
munition, repleniſhing the ſtore houſes with proviſions, &c. whilſt in 
the mean time there was cauſe for ſuſpicion, at leaſt that he would be 
foſtering the defizns of the diſaffected in Ireland, and thus promot- 
ing a ſyſtem of rapine, plunder, rebellion, and murder. Bur if 
ever the time arrived when it ſhould appear that peace could be 
made with the enemy conſiſtently wich the ſafety of the country, he 
for one would gladly lend himſelf in aid of any propoſition to that 
effect. It was extreme injuſtice to impute to Adminiſtration an 
hoftility to peace. He believed that it would gladly liſten to ſuch 
offers, or even make them, whenever they could do it conſiſtently 
with the welfare and ſccurity of the country. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE ſaid, that as the ſpecific propoſition of ſupply 
before the Committee had given riſe to a debate upon the policy or 
impolicy of rejecting the overtures of the French Government, he 
hoped that he might be allowed to offer his ſentiments upon that 
general and highly important queſtion. 'T he honourable gentleman, 
who ſpoke laſt, had ſolicited a favourable hearing, upon the ground, 
that he had no opportunity of delivering his opinion on Monday 
laſt, when His Majeſty's meſſage was taken into confideration. Mr. 
Hobhouſe faid, that on that day he was confined at home by ſevere 
indiſpolition ; and therefore he truſted that the indulgence granted 
to the honourable gentleman, would be extended alſo to him. He 
agreed with the honourable gentleman that the ſubject was, indeed, 
momentous, and involved the moſt effential intereſts ; and that 
gentlemen ſhould nor ſtate their crude and haſty obſervations to the 
Houſe. They ought, as the honourable Member had well re- 
marked, to have employed themſelves in their cloſets; they ought tc 
have examined what line of conduR the intereſt of their country, of 
Europe, and the world, demanded at the hands of the Britiſh 
Cabinet, and then, and then only, were they prepared to addreſs 
the Committee upon this moſt ſolemn occafion. The reſult of his 
diligent and unbiaſſed inveſtigation he (Mr. Hobhoufe) would beg 
leave to communicate to the Houſe. 

The honourable gentleman had entered into a long Juſtification 
of His Majeſty's Miniſters. Mr. Hobhouſe propoſed to examine 
thoſe grounds of defence, which he had advanced. 

Mr. Hobhouſe declared, that he had no intention to inquire 
whether France or England had been the aggreſſor in this ruinous 
conteſt, or whether many opportunities of concluding a ſafe and ho- 
nourable peace had not been negleded by the preſent Adminiſtra- 
tion. Theſe topics were rather irrelevant, and had been enlarged 

opon by gentlemen on the other ſide of the Houſe, with a view to 
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divert the attention from the main ſubject under diſcuſſion. It 
ſignified not with whom reſted the guilt of having commenced the 
war; if a good opening for bringing it to a termination had been 
_ diſregarded by Adminiſtration, the guilt of having continued it un- 

neceffarily, fell upon their heads; and a dreadful reſponſibility they 
had taken upon themſelves. He could not, however, help advert- 
ing, fince it had been made matter of inquiry which ſide was the 
aggreſſor, to an argument upon which great ſtreſs had been laid in 
another place. He alluded to a letter written by the unfortunate 
Lovis the Sixteenth, in the year 1792, to his Britannnic Majeſty, in 
which he thanks his royal brother for not having joined the con- 
tederacy of Princes againſt the new Conſtitution of France. Hence 
it had been inferred, that England was acquitted of having been the 
author of the war upon the teſtimony of the French Monarch him- 
ſelf, expreſſed in a letter under his own hand, and diQated by this 
ſame Monſieur Talleyrand, now the Miniſter of Foreign Affairs 


under the Chief Conſul, but then in the employ of the King. But 


by an attention to dates, it would be ſeen, that no ſuch concluſion 
was warrantable. The letter was dated on the 1ſt of May 1792; 
but France never imputed to England any acts of hoſtility, until 
after the revolution on the 1 oth of Auguſt of the fame year. The 
acts of which ſhe complained, were the Alien bill, the prohibition 
to export even foreign cori to France, when it was allowed to be 
ſent to other countries, and the diſmifial of Monfieur Chauvelin, her 
Ambaſiador ; and all theſe events touk place ſubſequently to the 
letter of the King, and at the ſame time prior to the French decla- 
ration of war againſt England in February 1793, namely, in the 
Winter of 1792. Hence the letter of Louis the Sixtcenth would, 
by no means, anſwer the purpoſe of the honourable gentlemen. 
Mr. Hobhouſe ſaid, that he had drawn the attention of the Com- 
mittee to this letter, becauſe no attempt had been before made, to 
ſhew how little it advanced the cauſe of thoſe who maintained that 
the war was begun by France againſt England. He would not pro- 
ceed to notice the other arguments which had been urged with the 
tame view, becauſe they had been completely refuted by the honour- 
able gentlemen who had ſpoken ſo ably and fo elequently on the 
former night. He would now deliver his ſentiments upon the real 
queſtion, which lay in a ſmall compaſs; namely, whether any 
good reaſons could be aſſigned for rejecting the pacific overtures of 
France. 
T he honourable gentleman had contended, conformably to the 
language in Lord Grenville's letter, that a peace made with the 
exiſting Government of France could not be permanent, becauſe 
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that Government was recently eſtabliſhed, and in a very unſettled 
ſtate. It was neceſſary, therefore, to wait until experience and 
facts had afforded an evidence of its ſtability. Mr. Hobhouſe ſaid, 
he was not a little aſtoniſhed at the inconſiſtency of Adminiſtration, 
in urging, as an objection to negotiation now, a reaſon which had 
never governed their conduct upon former occaſions. On the 1 
of November 1795, the firſt DireQory appointed under the new 
Conſtitution were inſtalled at the Luxembourg. On the 8th of De- 
cember following, His Majeſty's Miniſters had declared, that“ an 
order of things had arifen in France, capable of maintaining the 
accuſtomed relations of peace and amity.” Thus it appeared that 
we were willing to negotiate at that time, with a Government in its 
cradle, with a Government not many wecks old. A few months 
afterwards, namely, in the beginning of March 1796, Mr. Wick- 
kam began to ſound the feelings of France, and in a note to Mon- 
fieur Barthelemi, Envoy from the French Directory, expreſſed a 
deſire to know, whether the rulers of France wereanclined to peace, 
and would conſent to a General Congreſs of Ambaſſadors from all 
the belligerent powers, that the calamities of war might be ter- 
minated. It ſhould be remembered, Sir, ſaid Mr. Hobhouſe, that 
this propoſal was made to the ſame DireQory, the firſt which was 
conſtituted ; a Directory compoſed, in part, of men, who had voted 
for the execution of Louis the Sixtcenth, who had imbrued their 
hands in the blood of their lawful Sovereign, that Sovereign whoſe 
death it was the object of the war to avenge. What, he aſked, 
was the ſtate of circumſtances in France, when Lord Malmeſbury 
was ſent to Paris, in September 1796, to negotiate a peace with 
the Executive Government of that country? It was at that time 
ſtated in the Houſe by many of the gentlemen oppoſite to him, that 
the finances of France were in a ruinous condition, that ſhe was on 
the verge, if not in the gulph of bankruptcy ; and yet at that time, 
when pecuniary diſtreſs ſeemed to threaten the annihilation of the 
Government, with that Government, apparently dying and in its laſt 
extremities, there was no objection to negotiate. But the incon- 
ſiſteney would appear till more ſtriking, if the fituation of France 
were taken into conſideration, when Lord Malmeſbury was diſpatched 
to Lifle for the purpoſe of making new overtures to the French 
Government. He received his orders in June 1797. We were 
told at that time in this Houſe, nay, the walls conſtantly echoed 
with the ſound, that fince April 1797, but two months before, a 
ſpirit of moderation had ſhewn itſelf in the Councils, that in the 
two legiſlative bodies this party of moderẽs was conſiderable, ſo that 


it became a duty in Adminiſtration to try whether peace could not 
Vor. - a 3 F 5 l 
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be reſtored to the two countries. Our Ambaſſador waited two 
months the iſſue of a ſtruggle between theſe maderes, and a trium- 
virate in the DireQory ; and had the former been victorious, in the 
very hour of triumph the relations of peace and amity could have 
been preſerved by them. Nay, Lord Malmethury remained at Liſle, 
after the event of this conteſt, ſhewing himſelf ready to negotiate 
with the Triumvirate, notwithſtanding they had infringed upon the 
Conſtitution, in a moſt flagitious manner, by committing an a of 
moſt unjuſtifiable violence againſt two of their colleagues, and a 
conſiderable number of the repreſentatives, in baniſhing them to 
Guiana without even the form of a trial. But this plea of not thinking 
it right to make peace with a Government © recently eſtabliſhed,” 
is not only inconſiſtent with the paſt conduct of Adminiſtration, but 
with the language in other parts of Lord Grenville's letter to Mon- 
fieur Tallevrand. ** The reſtoration of that line of Princes, which 
for ſo many centuries maintained the French nation in proſperity at 
home, and, in conſideration and reſpect abroad, would at once have 
removed, and will at any time remove, all obſtacles in the way of 
negotiation or peace.” Thus it appeared, that notwithſtanding 
the ſyſtem ſo newly eſtabliſhed was now an impediment to treaty, 
it would prove no obſtacle in caſe of the re-eſtabliſhment of 
monarchy in the antient line of Kings. From that moment 
"negotiation might be commenced, though the Throne, ereQed 
upon the ruins of a democracy which had exiſted for many 
years, muſt neceſſarily be for ſome time © inſecure, and totter 
under its poſſeſſor. Nay, the preſent conduct of Adminiſtration 
was at variance with the ground aſſigned for rejecting the overtures 
of Bonaparte. If negotiation muſt be delayed, until it was ſeen 
how far the Government in France was ſtable, then, during the in- 
terval, this country ſhould accept an armiſtice, ſhould reſt upon its 
arms, fhould be perfectly neutral; for it was moſt ſtrange to de- 
eline negotiation until time ſhould prove the Government of a na- 
tioa to be ſtable, while we were, at the ſame time, endeavouring to 
ſubvert it by force of arms. Could ſuch be deemed a fair experi- 
ment? -Thus it was evident, that to ſhut the door againſt nego- 
tiation until * experience and facts“ had borne teſtimony to the 
ſolidity of the new ſyſtem; militated moſt ſtrongly againſt the prac- 
tice ef Miniſters on all former occations of the fame kind, again a 
poſitive declaration of Lord Grenville in another part of his reply to 
the French Miniſter, and againſt the preſent conduR purſued by the 
Engliſh Cabinet. But if we muſt wait,” exclaimed Mr. Hob- 
houſe, ** in God's name how long muſt we wait? What period 
can be aſſigned when the nation may expect no longer to endure 
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« thecalamities and horrors of war, and again to enjoy the bleſſings of 
« peace? Why, Sir, by means of this plea, Miniſters may proſe- 
« 6:;te the war ad eternum ; they have only to aſſert that they are 
« not yet convinced of the folidity of the ſyſtem, and as the moſt 
« antient Governments have been overthrown, this language will 
*« ſuit every time and ſeaſon. And let me aſk what © experience,” 
« what “ facts,” will convince Miniſters of the ſolidity of the 
French form of Government? Should France reaſſume the 
« career of victory, repoſſeſs herſelf of Italy, and defeat new inva- 
« fons on her own coaſts and thoſe of her allies, would ſuch tri- 
« umphs, would ſuch proſperity, remove all fears reſpecting the in- 
« ſtability of her Government ? or ſhould defeat attend her arms, 
« and fortune frown upon her belligerent enterprizes, whilſt her 
« Conſtitution remained firm, and unſhaken by ſuch ſtorms and 
« convulſions, would you then be ſatisfied that France had a Go- 
« yernment capable of maintaining the accuſtomed relations of 
« peace and amity? Is the proſperity, or adverſity of France to be 
« regarded, as the teſt of the ſtability of her recently eſtabliſhed 
« ſyſtem? Let Miniſters declare to the country their criterion of 
„the ſolidity of a Government, that a ſuffering people may know 
« when their ſufferings will be at an end, and the miſeries of war 
« be terminated. I call upon them for an anſwer, in the name of 
« the Engliſh nation.” Mr. Hobhouſe then adverted to the fallacy 
of the reaſoning, which concluded, that becauſe a Government may 
not be ſtable, peace would not be permanent. He contended that 
the duration of a peace did not depend upon the changes which took 
place in forms of government, but upon the temper and intereſts of 
a country, France had for ſume time paſt, even previouſly to the 
laſt Revolution, evinced a ſpirit of moderation and peace. It was 
ſcen in the addreſſes of the generals to the army, and many other 
public documents. It was ſeen in the Council of Antients, which 
refuſed to ratify a reſolution of the other Council, namely, that no 
peace ſhould be made with their enemies, if the propoſals violated 
the integrity of the Republic. They were ready to purchaſe peace 
by parting with ſome of thoſe conquered territories which had been 
before conſidered as inſeparably united with the Republic. In con- 
cert with the Council of Antients, Bonaparte had acted when he 


overturned the former order of things, and ſubſtituted another which 


reduced the Council of Five Hundred to the mere phantom of its 

former power. The ſame pacific inclination which the Council of 

Antients had exhibited, the Chief Conſul now manifeſted. But 

if gentlemen would ſhut their eyes againſt ſuch proofs, they had a 

ſubſtantial ſecurity for the permanence of a peace, ariſing from ano - 
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. rity by peace, that he might afterwards take ſome unfair advantage 


Falkland Iflands. If Miniſters would not liſten to overtures, 


forward to ſome future projet of a hoſtile nature againſt Great 


friend the other night (Mr. Whitbread) accepted your money, 
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ther ſource. It was the conſtant language of the other fide of the « the ſu 
Houſe, that France was in a ruined and dcſperate condition ; that « being 

her agriculture had been long neglected ; that ſhe had no marine; « be inc 
that ſhe had not a merchants ſhip in her ports ; that her commerce « be haf 
was annihilated. If this were ſo, what better pledge of peace could houſe, a 
be deſired than the debility, and impotence of the foe * France ſumed, | 
had need of long repoſe, long relaxation, to recover the waſte of texts (fo 
war: would ſhe ſoon be poſſeſſed of power to diſturb the tranquil- of view 
lity of Europe ? Certainly not. The temper and intereſt of France porters 


afforded a better aſſurance that a durable pacification with her might 
now be concluded, than any which a Prince of the line of Bourbon 


overtur 
believe. 


could give. | He 

Another argument urged by the honourable gentleman, in de- Edwar 
fence of the proſecution of the war, without even ſuffering the pro- bliſhin 
poſals of the enemy to be heard, was founded on the depravity of of Lor 
all the paſt Governments in France fince the overthrow of the Mo- no oth 


narchy, and on the perfidious and infamous character of Bonaparte. 
Hence a long liſt of ſhocking enormities, and violated treaties, had 
been repreſented to the Houſe in the moſt glowing colours. Hence 
the honourable gentleman, who could not condemn ſuch unjuſti- 
fiable proceedings more than himſelf, had aſked the queſtion, whe- 
ther the preſent overtures might not be inſidious. Might it not, he 

had ſaid, be the object of Bonaparte to lull us into a ſtate of ſecu- 


No doubt it might. But theſe queries were no leſs applicable to 
France under the monarchical, or any other form of Government 
beſides the preſent. It ſhould be recollected, that the French and 
Spaniſh Miniſters, at the very time that they ſigned the treaty of 
peace in 1763, entered into a ſecret agreement for the ſcizure of 


becauſe France might, perhaps, at the preſent moment, be looking 


Britain, war muſt be eternal What Government heſitated to 
break a treaty of alliance, or peace, if the luſt of dominion could 
be gratified? But Sir,” ſaid Mr. Hobhouſe, «how long is it 
«« ſince the preſent Adminiſtration has become thus ſtrictly moral, 
« thus ſcrupulous, thus tender in their conſciences? They have 
e been ſeeking for a conſiderable time paſt to renew an alliance 
« with a northern power, who, as was mentioned by my honourable 


and never performed the ſtipulated ſervices. They are now con- 
* need with a Prince, who, for a baſe bribe, once deſerted the cauſe 
of his allies, and who now refuſes to acknowledge, as a loan, 
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« the ſum advanced to him by this country, and inſiſts upon it 
« being conſidered in the light of a ſuLfidy. If my n Or MAtion 
« be incorrect, let it be ſhewn that Jam unter a millake, I ſhall 
« be happy to learn that my intelligent? : Mr. Hob- 
houſe, after having made © mort pauie, and received no anſwer, re- 
ſumed, and ſaid, that hiving examined the grounds, or rather pre- 
texts (for arguments ſo futile could be conlicered in no other point 
of view) upon which the honourable gentleman, and the other ſup- 
porters of Adminiſtration, attempted to juſtify the rejeQion of the 
overtures propoſed by Bonaparte, he ſhould now explain what he 
believed to be the real object of the Britiſh Cabinet. 

He agreed with his honourable friends (Mr. Nicholls and Mr. 
Edwards) that the war was proſecuted for the ſole purpoſe of eſta- 
bliſhing the Bourbons upon the Throne of France. The language 
of Lord Grenville would, in plainneſs and common ſenſe, bear 
no other interpretation. In page 13 of the firſt part of the printed 
correſpondence, is the following paſſage—** The beſt and moſt natu- 
ral pledge of the reality and permanence of a change of principles 
in France, would be the reſtoration of that line of princes, which for 
ſo many centuries maintained the French nation in proſperity at 
home, and conſideration and reſpect abroad.” In the next para- 
graph, His Majeſty was made to aſſert, that he did not limit him- 
ſelf to that mode ** excluſively.” Now what elſe could be the 
meaning of theſe ſentences than this We were to fight moſt 
ſtrenuouſly and boldly, in conjunction with our allies, that the 
Bourbon family might regain the ſceptre of France ; but fince the 
chances of war were many, and various, we had, like prudent ge- 
nerals who calculated always upon the poſſibility of defeat, left an 
opening, if our means ſhould prove inadequate to the ſole end 
which we deſired, for negotiation even with the preſent exiſting 
Government in France. That this was the right conſtruQtion, ap- 
peared not only from Lord Grenville having avoided to point out 
any other form of Government which would prove ſatisfactory to 
Great Britain, but alſo from the line of argument which, during 
this diſcuſſion, had been adopted by the honourable gentlemen on 
the other fide of the Houſe. They abuſed every form of Govern- 
ment which had taken place in France, fince the deſtruQion of the 
regal deſpotiſm. All of them they had declared, were marked by 
depravity ; all had violated the ſeveral treaties they had concluded ; 
but the Bourbon family, if reſtored to the Throne, would give to 
all the other nations of Europe, in tranquillity and peace, that ſe- 
curity, which they were now compelled to ſeek by other means.” 
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* abſolutely unattainable. You have aimed at the accompliſh- 
1 ment of it for many long years, but in vain ; you have made the 
<« moſt ſtrenuous exertions, but in vain. During the laſt year, you 
« were aſſiſted by the moſt powerful allies; you had numerous and 
«« well-appointed armies, conducted by the moſt able and experienced 
«« generals; you gained many brilliant ſucceffes in the commence- 
ment of the campaign; but where did you find yourſelves at the 
« cloſe of it? Your career of victory was ſtopped ; and let me 
« aſk, whether you be in the leaſt nearer to the enjoyment of your 


favourite object? Is the heir of the Houſe of Bourbon nearer | 


*« to the poſſeſſion of his regal inheritance ? Nay, I have the au- 
„ thority of the honourable gentleman (Mr. Wilberforce) in con- 
« firmation of my opinion, that you cannot by an armed force re- 
« build the Throne of the Bourbons. When he made a motion 
« in this Houſe reſpecting peace during the year 1795, he con- 


** ſecond attempt to negotiate, was attended with no better fate. 


is This praiſe, confined as it was to the ancien regime, and this indiſ. Let th 
F | criminate attack upon the other numerous governments which ha4 Ml be (he 
bp fince ariſen in France, certainly tended to confirm the meaning he {Ml © wiſh ' 
4 (Mr. H.) had annexcd to Lord Grenville's language, and to ſhey « build 
Y that the object of the war was the re-eſtabliſhment of the Bour. « feudal 
1 bons. Whether the reſtoration of that family whoſe ambition had parte w . 
1 produced ſo many bloody wars with England, and the powers on the and mod 
5 Continent, would give to all the nations in Europe tranquillity and conſtitut 
+ a ſecure peace, he ſhould not wait to diſcuſs ; but ſurely it might well whole r 
. be doubted. he cont! 
4 Are we then,” faid Mr. Hobhouſe, © to expend the blood and low we! 
+ « treaſure of the kingdom in purſuit of a hopeleſs project? Io be hum 
F « reftore the Bourbon Princes, by means of war, is impraQticable, Mr. M 
is 
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k f | « tended ſtrongly, that war had a tendency to prevent counter-rev0- that 
i | « lution, and to ſtrengthen the power, which it oppoſed. Such lan- be ad 
1 © guage appears highly inconſiſtent with his preſent conduct. How Mr. 
Mi *« he can juſtify it, I know not.” « ww; 
| Mr. Hobhouſe then proceeded to ſtate the ſad conſequences of a ar 
war, avowedly carried on for the purpoſe of reſtoring the antient « af 

line of princes. He contended that Miniſters had furniſned Bona- =P 

parte with matter for a moſt popular addreſs to the French nation. *b 

That General might ſay—* I promiſed that I would exert myſelf to "A 

© procure for you the bleſſings of peace; I have made an overture to 12 

Great Britain, but ſhe treated it with ſcorn and contumely. | Mr 

* took no offence at the haughty refuſal, but wrote another letter, exp 

* temperate and free from reproach, to the Britiſh Court; but my - 
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« Let that Court be reſponſible for all the future blood which may 

« be ſhed during this unhappy war: You perceive that it is her 
« wiſh to re-eſtabliſh the old tyranny and the Bourbon race, to re- 
« build the Baſtile, to revive antient abuſes, and the long train of 
« feudal oppreſſions.” In this manner, ſaid Mr. Hobhouſe, Bona- 
parte would be enabled to unite againſt England all parties, Zacobins 
and moaderes, and every perſon intereſted in maintaining the preſent 
conſtituted authorities. He would call forth the energies of the 
whole nation; he would arm the citizens en maſſe. Ihe war would 
de continued with increaſed vigour, and the events which might fol- 
low were too painful to contemplate, The pride of England might 
be humbled ; what had happened, might happen again. When 
Mr. Wickham requeſted to be informed by Monfieur Barthelemi 
whether France were inclined to pacification, he ſtudiouſſy avoided 
to uſe the words, French Republic,” in every part of his note; 
but in the ſubſequent negotiations, Lord Malmeſbury recognized the 
French Republic in expreſs terms. The time might come, when 
Lord Grenville, who in his letters called Bonaparte by no other 
name than General Bonaparte, leſt he ſhould ſeem to acknowledge 
his authority, would not heſitate to addreſs him as Chief 
Conſul of the French nation. The time might come, when we 
ſhould be glad to accept peace upon conditions inferior to thoſe 
which now, probably, would have been offered to us. At one pe- 
rod we would not conclude a peace with France “ without indem- 
nity for the paſt and ſecurity for the future”; but we were afterwards 
ready to negotiate upon the baſis of © mutual compenſation.” At 
one period we inſiſted upon the ſurrender of the Netherlands, as the 
ſme qua non condition of peace; but we, afterwards, offered to leave 
that rich territory in the hands of France. The ſame ſcene might 
be ated over again. It was obſerved by that ſagacious politician, 
Mr. Hume, in his Eſſay on the Balance of Power, that “ our 
wars with France had always been too far puſhed from obſtinacy 
Hand paſſion, The ſame peace, he had remarked,” which was 
* afterwards made at Ryſwick in 1697, was offered ſo early as the 
* year 164 2—that concluded at Utrecht in 1712, might have 
deen finiſhed on as good conditions at Gertruydenberg in 1708; 
and we might have given at Frankfort in 1743, the ſame terms 
* Which we were glad to accept at Aix la Chapelle in 19748”.— 
Mr. Hobhouſe feared that a fimilar humiliation, after a prodigal 
expenditure of blood and money, would be the final reſult of this 
obſtinate determination on the part of His Majeſty's Miniſters to 
cloſe their ears againſt. the propoſals of Bonaparte; and he reprobated 
their conduct, as no leſs inconſiſtent, than raſh, precipitate, and im- 
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politic. The preſent Adminiſtration, he ſaid, had been willing to 
treat with France, when her conſtitution was only in its infancy 
but now overtures of pacification muſt not even be received, becauſe 
their preſent order of things has been * fo recently eftabliſhed,” 
The preſent Adminiſtration had offered terms of peace to France, 
when her Government was founded on the Rights of Man, when 
ſhe encouraged principles of anarchy, when ſhe conceived the moſt 
gigantic projets of ambition; but now no negotiation muſt be 
opened, until “ better principles have prevailed, until all the gi. 
„ gantic projects of ambition, and all the reſtleſs ſchemes of de. 
& ſtruction, which have endangered the very exiſtence of civil ſo— 
“ ciety, bave been finally relinquiſhed.” The preſent Adminiſtra. 


tion had repeated! declared, in the name of His Majeſty, that © he 


„ would, at ad times, be eager to concur in the work of peace, 
« whenever a pacific diſpoſition ſhould ſhew itſelf on the part of 
France; but they had now violated all their promiſes. And 
what was the defence which had becn employed in juſtification of 
ſuch a breach of public faith? Such declarations were not intended 
to be eternally binding. The fituation of things was changed. 
The face of our affairs was more proſperous. We had forced the 
whole of Italy out of the hands of the French ; we had reaped the 
greateſt advantages from the ſplendid victory at the mouth of the 
Nile. Why, Sir,” faid Mr. Hobhouſe, ** what a piece of [e- 
* ſuitiſm is this? Is this State-logic quite conſiſtent with the ſtrict 
rules of morality, which Miniſters profeſs? A ſolemn pledge 
, repeatedly given to open negotiation at all times, and whenever 
France ſhould manifeſt a pacific diſpoſition, was accompanied by 
* a mental reſerve, interpreting the words to mean ſome times. If 
“ill ſucceſs ſhould attend our arms, then are our engagements con- 
<« ſidered to be in full force; but they are cancelled by a courſe of 
4 proſperity. Do not His Majeſty's Miniſters thus manifeſt the 


% ſame treachery which they impute to the enemy? Can ſuch 


men arraign, with propricty, the depravity of the French Govern- 
© ment, and the crimes and perfidy of Bonaparte? 

I have done, Sir, My honourable friend over the way (Colonel 
« Addington) triumphed in one part of his ſpeech, becauſe he had 
been one of the * glorious majority of 201, on Monday laſt. I 
can only ſay for myſelf, that had not my attendance been pre- 
% vented.” by ſudden! illneſs, I ſhould have voted very differently 
«<from-him/; I ſhould have joined that minority which, however 
<<4mall:thein-number,: is as much diſtinguiſhed by virtue and ta- 
<< lents;; as the glariaut and fo much boaſted majority.“ | 
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Lord HAW KESBURY declared that his ſentiments and feel- 
ings completely concurred with hat his honourable fricnd (Mr. 
Wilberforce) had delivered. The preſent queſtion did not lie in 
that large compaſs taken by thoſe gentlemen who oppoſed the ad- 
dreſs. Their agguments in favour of negotiation muſt proceed, 
either becauſe they think the preſent Government of France to be a 
ſtable one, or that, by treating with it, they wiſh to give it an artifi- 
cial ſtability ; or elſe that they are of opinion, that neither ſtability 
nor charaQer in a Government are neceffary preliminaries to a ne- 
gotiation with it. Upon theſe points, he and the gentlemen in op- 
poſitiom were perfectly at iſſue. In the courſe of this war, during 
the laſt ſeven years, they had ſeen in France feven great revolutions, 
and four ſmaller ones; and he was perfectly at a loſs to know what 
reaſon could be affigned for encouraging the expeQation of any 
greater {ability to the preſent Government. As to the character of 
this new Government, we had no other criterion to judge by than 
by the character of individuals who compoſed it; now, if we found 
the character of thoſe men, from their conduct towards other coun- 
tries, to be ſuch that the e could Fe no confidence in them whatever, 
with what propriety could we negotiate with them? It had, indeed, 
been ſaid, that the character of other Governments in France and in 
Europe, had been bad, and yet vou did not refuſe to treat with 
them. But ſurely the different degrees of this depravity ought to 
be taken into account. With regard to other governments, there 
had hitherto been ſome ſyſem in Europe which had. ſecured them 
from their overlezping certain bounds ; nor was there any doubt 
8 to the ſtability of their Government : but now what was the pro- 
bability that the new Government of France would not be changed ? 
The only poſſible ground on which gentlemer might recommend 
negotiation (if neither the ſtability of the Government, nor character 
of the leading men were to be regarded) was at all events to try to 
make peace and take your ch¹ance of conſequences: but this was 
ſuch a ſort of policy for their country to adopt, as amounted to little 
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ſhort of madneſs, more eſpecially conſidering the preſent flouriſhing 


ſtate of its commerce and revenues. It ought to be confidered that 
in no other country was there fo great a diſparity between the peace 
and war eſtabliſhments as in this. He truſted, therefore, that Ad- 
miniſtration would pauſe before they let down the war machine, 
ſinee they were now able to carry on the war, ſo long as the ambi- 
tion and injuſtice of the enemy rendered it neceſſary: Whercas by 
entering at preſent into a negotiation with France, her commerce 
and exhauſted *reſources would revive. And would it be prudent 


that for a peace unaccompanied wich any fecurity, this country 
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ſhould diſarm, and put it into the power of the enemy to recommence 
hoſtilities againſt us within a ſhort time, and to infinitely greater 
adyantage than we could now purſue it? His Lordſhip reminded 
the Houſe, that as ſoon as a change appeared to have taken place in 
France, by the deſtruction of the ſyſtem of terror, and repealing 
ſome of their moſt odious decrecs, it was the leading idea of many 
perſons (though with different ſhades of opinion, as to the expedi. 


[Commoxs, 


ency or probability of ſucceſs) to try the experiment of negotiation, 


The experiment was tried by Mr. Wickham, in the ſpring 1796; 
and by Lord Malmeſbury at Paris, in ſpring 1797, and at Liſle in 
autumn 1797. But now, he thought, there was no perſon but 
muſt now rejoice at the failure. Since then, the moſt atrocious ads 
had been committed towards other powers;; Italy, Switzerland, 
America, the Porte, &c. and all by that very Government profeſling 
moderation. Experience had now ſufficiently proved the danger of 
entering into any negotiation with any branch of this revolutionary 
ſyſtem, and proved that when it held out any wiſh for negotiation, it 
was in order to promote its own ambitious views. When the ability 
and ſituation of this country reſpeRing finance, &c. were conſidered, 
additional encouragement was preſented to a ſteadfaſt perſeverance in 
the conteſt. His Lordſhip faid, that he for one, anxiouly 
wiſhed for the reſtoration of the Houſe of Bourbon, oh the ground 
of humanity, and of public juſtice, and as the only way of blotting 
out from the page of hiſtory, the incalculable injuries which had 
been committed by the revolutionary Government. He could ſee 
no other ground to expect definitive ſecurity, nor that any other form 
of Government could maintain France in a ſtate of internal peace, 
or ſecure the treaties ſhe might enter into with other countrics ; but 
if a fyſtem ſhould ariſe in France, acting on principles of moderation, 
and according to the uſages eſtabliſhed for the laſt two hundred years, 
and contrary to that which has governed France for the laſt ten 
years, give us once this teſt, and we are ſatisfied. It was of im- 
portance that this country ſnould act with firmneſs and perſeverance 
in a cauſe in which we have borne fo honourable a part, till it be 


brought to a favourable concluſion. Never had this country ſtood 


higher" in the eſtimation of foreigners and foreign powers. His 
Lordſhip ſaid, it was with ſatisfaction he had read in laſt Saturday's 
"Gazette, the dying words of one of the beſt of men (the Advoyer 


Stceiguer), „ recommending” his country, under God, to His Ma. 


Jeſty's ſpecial'proteRQion, and praying moſt earneſily for the bleſſings 

of God on His Majeſty and on his Subjects.“ And this, he be- 
 lieved, was not the prayer of one but of thouſands. It was a duly 
. which this'country owed to Providence for the bleſſings which it ei- 
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ligion, and ſocial order, remained in this country. _ is Lordſhip 
aid, he doubted not but a perſeverance in the ſame line of conduct 
which this country had thus far purſued, would lead to ſucceſs ; and 
truly ſorry ſhould he be, if a narrow minded policy were to lead us 
to patch up a peace contrary to its permanent welfare, and its trueſt 
intereſts. | YO i 
The vote of ſupply then paſſed, and the uſual ſums were voted 


for the ſeamen and marines for the eleven lunar months of the 


year 1800. | 
Mr. PITT brought up the army eſtimates for the ſervice of the 
year 1800, which were'laid on the table. 3 
The Annual Indemnity Bill went through a Committee — To be 
reported on Monday. | 


Friday, February 1 o. 
DUTCH EXPEDITION. 


Mr. SHERIDAN roſe for the purpoſe of making his promiſed 
motion, for an inquiry into the cauſe of the failure of the Expedi- 
tion againſt Holland; and, delivered himſelf in ſubſtance as 
GE, ORE Enna 

Sir, upon, the extraordinary. meeting of Parliament on the 
24th of September laſt, an opportunity occurred of diſcuſſing the 
propriety of redueing the Milicia force of the country, by the intro- 
dudion of a bill to, carry, that, meaſure farther than had been done 
by the act of the preceding Seſſion. The avowed purpoſe of that 
bill was, to enable Miniſters to proſecute the Expedition againſt Hol- 
land. Unfortunately, 1 they differed from ſome of thoſe gentle- 
men with whom I always frel it painful to: diſagree upon political 
queſtions. I did not think that, in the peculiar circumſtances in 
which we then were placed, it was proper: ta. oppoſe the meaſure, I 
vill repeat the reaſons, which; then difated my,condyR. I,then 
diſapproved, as much as I had ever dope, that hill, as a dangerous 
violation of our great conſtitutional, defence, the Militigt ſyſiem. 
When it was propoſed, however, to.renew and extend the act, there 


+*- 


were inducements to a reluctant acquieſcence,in its renewal, which did 
not exiſt upon its firſt adoption. . The law had. paſſed, and Miniſ- 
ters had availed themſelves of its proviſions to aſſemble that arm 
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which was. engaged in the Dutch expedition. We had received 
accounts of the battle of the 19th of September at Bergen. Our 
troops were in a critical fituation ; and, ſecing no other means by 
which reinforcements could be procured, I was unwilling that any 
thing ſhould be done that could lead our gallant army to think for 
a moment that they were abandoned by a Bri:iſh Parliament. 

On that occaſion likewiſe I afſumed, that Miniſters, in prof. 

cating the attempt which they had begun, acted on the moſt authen. 
tic information of the favourable diſpoſitions af the Dutch people, 
I ſtated, that the Executive Government, in reJving upon their 
knowledge, and proceeding upon their intelligence, incurred a great 
reſponſibility. Having done fo then, I ſhould conceive that ! 
ſhrunk from a fort of pledge that I had given, did I not now endea- 
vour to make Miniſters anſwer for the confidence which they had 
obtained, and for the courſe which they had purſued. I was indeed 
inclined to entertain no very ſanguine hapes. of ultimate ſucceſs in 
the enterpriſe, after the experience we had of its commencement, 
My apprehenſions were removed in ſome meaſure when J heard it 
ſtated by a right honourable gentleman op; -ofite to me, thet we had 
the moſt unqueſtionable information of the attachment of the Dutch 
to the caule we iupported. I was again damped in theſe agreeable 
expectations, when I found that the rigtit honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Pitt) ſhrunk from any declaration that Miniſters proceeded on ſuch 
ſure ground, when he faid that we were juſtified in the profecution 
of the plan, by a knowledge, not cf the actual ſtate and di! poſition of 
the Dutch people, but by a knowledge of human nature—a know- 
Icdge now recorded in characters of blood and woe upon the coafis 
of Holland. When I heard this alledged as ſufficient foundation 
for our experiment, I again ceſp aired of a favourable reſult. 

As to the inquiry which I ſhall have the hunour to propoſe, 
{ew arguments, I ſhould think, will be neceflary to prove that it 
ought to be adopted, When the neus arrived of the total failure 
of the expedition, a failure ſo diſaſtrous, ſo diſgraceful, fo humilia- 
ting, to thoſe by whom it was planned, while no blame can attach 
to the conduct of the gallant officers and men whoſe efforts were 
thus rendered unprofitable, the univerſal cry was, that an inquiry 
ſhould be inſtituted by the Houſe into the cauſes by which fo igno- 
minious an event was occaſioned. Whether the public feeling of 
indigration has cooled in the interval that has elapſed, or not, 1 
will not take upon me to-ſay. The right honourable gentleman, 
however, did every thing in his power to prevent any motion for in- 
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quiry while the diſgrace was yet recent, and the feeling of the coun- 
Wich the intelligence in his poſſeſſion, of what 
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amounted to nothing leſs than the overthrow of all our hopes of 
ultimate ſucceſs, Parliament was adjourned ; every attempt to 
inveſtigate was rendered impoſſible ; and the reſentment and mor- 
tification of the pnblic were left to fink away of themſelves, or to be 
diverted by freſh occurrences, p 
« [ profeſs, Sir, that in bringing this ſubjeQ before the Houſe, 
do not conlider it as a party queſtion, It is one that can. admit of 
no party feeling. It is a queſtion that in the higheſt degree intereſts 
every feeling lor the glory ot the country, every ſentiment of hu- 
manity for the loſs our troops have ſuſtained, for the honour which 
they have to ſupport. As Members of this Houſe, we are called 
upon by the ſacred duty we owe to our conſtituents, to inveſtigate 
a tranſaction, which, on the face of it, preſents ſo much argument 
for inquiry ; and which, in its conſequences, has been attended with 
ſuch a waſte of blood, and expence of treaſure. In treating of this 
queſti>n, I ſtall not proceed upon ſuen private information as every 
centleman in this Huuſe may have had an opportunity to obtain. I 
ſhall found my arguments and concluſions upon the recorded accounts 
of Miniſters themſelves in their own Gazettes, upon the informa- 
tion furniſhed by them in their proclamations and treaties, I ſhall 
not conſider the advantages of having obtained poſſeſſion of the 
Dutch fleet. That acquiſition I view, perhaps, as leſs important 
than others do, and I ſhall take an opportunity of ſaying a few words 
reſpecting it. Excepting the Dutch fleet, then, what have we ob- 
tained to compenſate for the loſs of men, for the profuſion of 
money, for the difcredit we have incurred ? I ſhould be extremely 
glad to know what arguments will be employed to diſſuade the 
Houſe from agreeing to an inquiry. I hope we ſhall not to-night 
tear it urged againſt examining into the cauſes of an Expedition” fo 
waſteful in its attempt, ſo ignominious in its failure, that it might 
reveal what is not proper to be known, that it will interrupt the ſer- 
vice, or produce thoſe inconveniences which it has been uſual to ob- 
ject to ſuch a motion of inquiry. Arguments like theſe I have 
heard combated by the right honourable gentleman during the 
American war, and I hope he will not rely upon them now. In- 
deed, they have not in this cafe the plauſibility they may have had 
in others. By inveſtigating the cauſes of the failure of the Expe- 
dition to Holland, what is there to reveal that can be prejudicial to 
us in future? What interruption can it give to any part of the 
public ſervice? I certainly cannot ſuppoſe, that it will be con- 
tended that there has been no failure. I cannot conceive; that the 


corrupt and clandeſtine ſurrender of the Dutch fleet will be viewed 


35 the attainment of all our wiſhes, and the ſucceſs of all our views. 
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Yet I ſee, that in the ſpeech of the Lord Licutenant 6f Ireland, on 
opening the Parliament of that country, ſomething like this is ad. 
ranced. The Marquis Cornwallis tells the Iriſh Parliament, that 
the expedition to Holland has been attended with ſuch mighty advan- 
tages, that it will prevent the invaſion of Ireland, and ſoforth, and 
merely ſpeaks of it as having not quite ſuecceded. He ſeas as if 
the main object of our policy, and of our efforts, was not the deli- 
verance of the Dutch from the yoke of France; not the reſtoration 
of the Houſe of Orange to their rights; not the protection of reli- 
gion, the defence of ſocial order ; but the capture of a few Dutch 
ſhips of war had been the object of ſuch expenſive preparation and 
extraordinary efforts; as if for ſuch an acquiſition we have ſubſi- 
drzed the mercenary magnanimity of Ruſſia, for this called into ac- 
rion our military ſtrength, and ſtrained our financial reſources, 
What other advantage than this then, J aſk, have we obtained from 
this famed Secret Expedition? Secret, indeed, it was called, till 
the term became abſolutely ridiculous. Never, indeed, was an un- 
dertaking conducted with ſuch oftentatious myſtery— never did the 
object of a Secret Expedition obtain ſuch univerſal notoriety. The 
only thing ſecret in the Expedition was the favourable diſpoſition of 
the Dutch people to our cauſe ; a ſecret ſo well kept to be ſure, that 
to this hour it has never been diſcovered. 


% But I ſee by the geſtures of the right honourable gentlemen 


. oppoſite, that they are of opinion that the Dutch fleet is not the only 


thing we have gained. It may be fo, to be ſure, in a certain way. 
It was an Expedition of diſcovery, und not altogether unſucceſsful in 
that view. We have made three notable diſcoveries ; — we have, 
in the firſt place, diſcovered that there is no reliance to be placed in 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer's knowledge of human nature ; we 
have diſcovered, that Holland is a country interſected by dykes, ditches, 
andcanals; and we have diſcovered, that the weather there, too, is not 
ſo good in October as it is in June! The inſtruction which we 
have thus obtained, is doubtlefs very valuable : it is a good thing to 
learn to diſtruſt the knowledge of Miniſters in human nature; the 
topography and elimate of a country were good things alſo to be ac- 
quainted with. This information, however, may be purchaſed too 
dear. If we conſider the number of lives which have been loſt ; if 
we reflect, that the tenth of every man's income has been ſquandered, 

that ſo much of our beſt blood has been ſhed in Vain, and all by the 
miſconduct of Miniſters, we ſhall have little reaſon to boaſt that our 
diſcoveries 'haye been” ly made, agd our acquiſitions chcaply 
purchaſed. * 40 hoc 


.4 have already alluded "to tis capture of the Dutch fleet. 
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muſt ſpeak out fairly what I think. I do not prize this acquiſition 
at a very high rate. When we are told that it has prevented the 


invaſion of Ireland, we are to confider on what terms this capture 
was made. We took poſſeſſion of the Dutch ſhips in the name of 
the Stadtholder. Are they to be manned with the mutinous trews 
who ſurrenderded them, and employed in the name of the Stadthol- 
der? if fo, they are no addition to our navy. But jt is ſaid, if not 
an addition to our maritime ſtrength, they at leaſt are a deduction 
from that of the enemy. Yet if they were to be manned by thoſe 
ſailors who gave them up to England, they could never have been 
formidable to us as enemies. This boaſted acquiſition, then, in 
every view, appears to be of very little importance. When J re- 
flea, however, upon the mode in which this acquiſition was gained, 
I not only think it of little value, but conſider it as of the moſt peri- 
lous example ; I could wiſh we had won it in ſome other way, or 
not at all. I do not regret that it was not obtained at the expence 
of bloodſhed, yet I tremble to ſee a deliberating navy in the face of 
the naval force of England ; I dread to behold the example of ſea- 
men deciding upon the cauſe of their country, inſtead of fighting its 
battles. TI do not like to fee mutiny recommended to our ſailors by 
any example or any approbation, I hope there is nothing in the 
temper of our navy to catch the infection. I like to ſee the ſpirit of 
Blake prevail, who told his ſailors, that it was their duty to fight for 
tacir country, in whatever hands the Government might be. This is 
found reaſon ; theſe are the ſafeſt maxims. It is not wiſe or politic 
to encourage any other. When we conſider how the fleet was ſur- 
rendered, I doubt much whether the conduct of the ſailors afford 
any proof of the diſpoſition of the people. We know, by fatal ex- 
perieyce, that artifices may be ſucceſsfully employed to delude even 
our own navy into a conduct which the nation univerſally diſap- 
proves. What were the means employed to produce that temper 
in the Dutch navy to which we owe the capture of the fleet? Were 
they ſuch as can le avowed and juſtified? If Miniſters eacouraged 
and promoted. a ſpirit of mutiny among the Dutch ſailors, they ill 
underſtood the intereſts of their own, country. They have departed 
from a great principle to ſerve a particular purpoſe. To gain a par- 
tial advantage, they have introduced a moſt dangerous precedent. 
Suppoſe that Admiral Story had reſiſted the ſpirit of mutiny and diſ- 
obedience ; ſuppoſe he had done what De Ruyter would have done 
in his ſituation, endeavoured to maintain his authority and, periſhed 
in the attempt, would you, have permitted your ſeamen to welcome 
the Dutch ſailors, beſmeared with the blood of their Admiral and 
Officers? Would you have ſanctioned ſuch a deed ? Would you 
/ 
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have applauded the doers? Would you have allowed, your ſeamen 
to become their alhes and aſſociates? Vet were irvaly the want 
of vigoor in the officers that prevented this cataſtrophe, the example 
is the fame; and we all know how dangerous fuch a violation is to 
the principle of difeipline. © It is not eat to guard againſt the con- 
tagion.”- When ſpeaking of the chara der of our Navy, and the ne- 
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eeſſity of preſerving it, I cannot help ſaying a word or two of prac- 
tices that have long been permitted to diſgrace its character, and 


corrupt ts fpitit>- Every body muſt have heard of the ſyſtem of 
ſending United Irifhmen- on board the fleet. Culprits and vaga- 
bonds of every deſeription, worthlefs wretehes of every kind are 
thought good enough for His Majeſty's ſervice, and people ſpeak of 
putting them on buard ſhip. as the fitteſt place in the world for their 
reception. 
folly, a more ſhameful and dangerous abuſe * For God's ſake dif. 
poſe of ſuch people any where but in your Navy! Place them in 
your public offices. Send them to the Treaſury, the Exciſe, the 
Cuſtoms. Provide for them in the War-office ; feed them with 
cheeſe-parings and candle -· ends, but do not convert your navy into 
a receptacle for rogues and traitors. Do not diſpoſe of them in a 
way that makes them'more dangerous than they could be any where 
elſe. What ſhould you think, for inſtance, if your ſhips were to 
be built-in the fame way they are manned? What would you 
think if when a rotten beam were found in any public office, it were 
to be (aid, Ol this won't do for His Majeſty's uſe, ſend it to the 
'Dock-yard? Yet the abſurdity would be no greater than that 
which is practiſed every day in the manner I have ftated. As you 
build your ſhips of the ſoundeſt wood, you ſhould take no leſs care 
to man them with the ſoundeſt hearts. 

« Emtertaining theſe ſentiments: reſpecting the i n of pre- 
ſerving the ſpirit of your navy, I can as little approve the mode in 
which the Dutch fleet was gained, as I can enter into the views of 
thoſe who repreſent the acquiſition as of fo much importance.— 
Take into conſideration the whole of the caſe; weigh what you 


have loft and what you have gained, and you will find that there is 


'2 fearful balance againſt-you. - The reſult of the late Expedition 
has thrown diſeredit on your Councils ; it has heaped diſhonour on 
-your operations. You cannot again repeat the attempt of reſtoring 
the Houſe of Orange; you have left the pretenſions of that family 
more deſperate than ever-- The confidence of their enemies is 
'confirmed ; the hopes of their partirans are overthrown. After 
tiis review; I conſeſs J cannot conceive how any man can contend, 
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that the reſult of the Expedition has in any degree repaid our ſacti- 
fices, or realized our expectations. 

4 As to the object of the Expedition, in fo far as it aimed at the 
reſcue of Holland from the dominion of France, and the Reſtora- 
tion of the Houſe of Orange, I moſt readily agree, that in as far as 
it could have been attempted with auy hopes of ſucceſs, and with 
any regard to the actual circumſtances of this country, it was as 
legitimate a Britiſh object as can be imagined. I admit that it 
was, in principle, as ſound policy to oppoſe the French dominion in 
Holland in 1799, as it was to prevent its triumph in 1787. In 
proportion, however, as the object was wiſe and good, muſt be the 
criminality of thoſe to whoſe miſconduR its failure is to be at- 
tributed. If, by their groſs negligence, their ignorance, and their 
preſumption, we have failed in an undertaking ſo dear to every 
Britiſh heart, the value of the prize for which we contended only 
augments the morti fication of our diſappointment. 

That the Houſe of Orange has ſtrong claims upon the grati- 
tude, nay, upon the juſtice of Great Britain, I am ſure I do not 
deny. They have well deſerved that hoſpitable aſylum which they 
enjoy in this country. They have ever been faithfully attached to 
its cauſe. Their expulſion from their hereditary authority in Hol- 
land, indeed, is in a great meaſure to be aſcribed to their deference 
to Britiſh Councils, perhaps their devotion to the views of 
Britiſh Miniſters. The reſtoration of that family to their fortunes 
and their rank, therefore, was in itſelf an honourable motive for our 
interferenee. I cannot at the ſame time agree in the opinion, that 
we had any particular claim to the attachment of the Dutch. I ſee 
it aſſumed in the proclamations addreſſed to them, that they muſt 
be ours in their hearts. I doubt the fad very much, and I am at 
a loſs to diſcover upon what Miniſters could have formed this ſup- 
poſition. I cannot but wonder how it was imagined that our at- 
tempt was agreeable to the general will of the people in Holland. 
When the proſpect of reſtoring the Houſe of Bourbon in France 
was under conſideration in this Houſe, the right honourable gentle- 
man aſſured us, that ſuch an attempt could not be ſucceſsful with- 
out the general conſent of the people ; nay, that it ought not to 
lucceed, Why then did he not apply the fame reaſoning to the 
caſe of Holland? Why do Miniſters in the note, in anſwer to 
the propoſals from the French Government, ſay, that His Majeſty 
does not claim to preſcribe a Government for France, if they do 
not admit the weight of the maxim? They ſurely do not admit 
the principle in the'caſe of France, becauſe ſhe is ſtrong, and deny 
it Holland becauſe ſhe is weak? What then had we to expect 
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from the concurrence of the Dutch > What influence ought their 
charaQer and diſpoſitions to have had upon the plan and cohdu of 
the Expedition ? | 

«© It muſt be familiar to every gentleman who is acquainted with 
the relative connection of this country with Holland, that it is long 
fince any cordiality prevailed between the two countries. The 
French faction had been inereaſing, and poſſeſſed a very powerful 
intereſt in the United Provinces. - In this fituntion, grounds of 
diſpute have ariſen at no very remote period. In the American 
war, the Dutch complained bitterly of our aggreſſions. In anſwer 
to their complaints, the Dutch were repreſented in ſpeeches and pro- 
elamations as a dull and ſtupid people. A noble Lord, then in 
Adminiftration, uſed the extraordinary expreſſion, that the Dutch 
muſt be ſtunned into their ſenſes.” By ſuch treatment the in- 
fluence of France was increaſed in Holland. Perhaps too, it is but 
fair to acknowledge, that the Dutch, in the mere view of pro- 
moting their own intereſts, might conceive the conneQion with 
France more beneficial to them than that with England, This led 
to the attempts which were made in 1787 to draw more cloſe the 
eonnection with France. I his deſign was prevented by the inter- 
ference of this country; and by the efforts of a Pruffian army. 
But, was this triumph uſed in ſuch 2 way as to conciliate the Dutch! 
At the breaking out of the preſent war, the Dutch, againſt their own 
wiſhes, nay, againſt the remonſtrances of many ſincere friends of 
the Houſe of Orange, were compelled to abandon their neutrality 
and to take a ſhare in the war. They were engaged in the conteſt 
by our influence, but we were not able to prote them in the mo- 
ment of difficulty. From being our allies, they became our enemies. 
But previous to this change, what were the ſymptoms of cordiality 
and good underſtanding when we were endeavouring to defend Hol- 
land? Did not our troops leave that country complaining of the 
people, irritated by their reproaches? After the ſucceſs of the 
French invaſion, was our 'cenduet calculated to increaſe the number 
of our friends, and to diminiſh the number of our enemies? Was 
it right, after the Stadtholder had taken refuge in this country, to 
conſider him as Sovereign of Holland, which he never was, to re- 
qui re his conſent to the ſcizure of ſo much Dutch property? Were 
ſuck meaſurcs eoneiliatory? Did they tend to promote the intereſt 
of che Stadtholder? In the negotiations for peace at Liſle, what 
was the conduct of Miniſters? The negotiation was broken off, 
'be&n© the French refuſed to allow us to retain, as indemnification 
for cheirtaggrandizement, the conqueſts we had made at the expence 
of the Dutch; who had been involved in the quarrel by our ob- 
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ſtinaey and violence. What were the Dutch to think of this pro- 
ceeding? Smarting under the loſſes they had ſuſtained, muſt they 
not have conſidered us as groſs hypocrites when lately we affected 
ſuch a zeal for their intereſts, which, in the inſtances alluded to, we 
had rendered ſo much ſubſervient to our-own* If formerly they 
ſaw us willing to compenſate the conqueſts of France by retaining all 
their colonial poſſeſſions, could they believe us more difintercſted, after 
having ſubſidized the forces of Ruſſia, and increaſed our claims to 
indemnification by ſo much additional expenditure ? 

« Theſe are circumſtances which could not fail to produce: a 
powerful impreſſion upon the cool and calculating Dutchman. On 
entering upon the Expedition for the deliverance of Holland, what 
means did we employ to efface the prejudice that muſt have exiſted 
againſt our diſintereſtedneſs. Look at the proclamations which 
were iſſued on our landing in Holland. Read that diſtributed by 
Sir Ralph Abercromby : it holds out to the Dutch, to be ſure, de- 
lightful viſions of future happineſs under their antient Government; 
but it ſays not a word of the Cape of Good Hope, of Ceylon, of 
Trincomalee. The gallant Officer by whom it was iſſued I ac- 
quit of any ſhare in the compoſition. He is not anſwerable for 
its policy. But what is its ſpirit? Woe addreſs the Dutch, a 
people cold, conſiderate, phlegmatic, as if they were a nation of 
religious fanatics or chivalrous warriors. Religion is dragged in 
upon all occaſions ; but why it is ſo I cannot underſtand. . The 
French did not interfere: with the religion of the Dutch. They 
do not ſcem, indeed, to have prevented religious worſhip in any 
country where their arms have prevailed ; but leaſt of all, had they 
any temptation to interfere with, the. poverty and ſimplicity of the 
religious inſtitutions of the Dutch ? ., What influence, then, could 
ſuch topics produce in Holland Every thing that could have no 
effect was urged—every thing that might engage them in our favour 
was omitted. We tell the Dutch to Forget and forgive the paſt.” 
But, how will they underſtand this advice? Will they not con- 
ſider it as a recommendation to forget that they ever had colonies, 
and to forgive us for taking them? The Miniſter ſeems to have 
underſtood very little of Dutch human nature, if he expected ſuch 
proclamations to have any ſucceſs among them. If, inſtead of all 
the fine refleions upon religion, ſocial order, and their former 
Government, be had faid we will give you back all your colonies, 
the argument would have been underſtuod, and the effect mig 
have been favourable. - Inſtead of this, what did we tell them. in 
other terms? Bea nation without trade; take hack your old Go- 
vernmen t; be a province dependent upon England through the 
| 2H 2 
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Stadtholder. Theſe are the bleſſings which we promiſe you, ang 
which you muſt co-operate with us to obtain. 

« "Theſe conſiderations I have adduced to ſhew that Miniſters 
had not truly calculated the temper and views of the people of Hol. 
land; that they had no reaſon to flatter themſelves with the ſupport 
of that country ; and that they did not purſue the courſe by which 
it was to be obtained. It was, to the laſt degree, arrogant and pre- 

ſumptuous to involve this nation in the expence of ſuch an arma- 
ment as was employed in the late expedition, upon vain ſpecula- 
tions. The right honourable gentleman ſhould not have put his 
theories of human nature to ſuch a coſtly experiment. He ought 
to have done what every wiſe Sateſman ſhould do—aQ only in 
matters of ſuch high moment and extenſive concern, upon authentic 
information and upon practical grounds. 

There is another very material point which I cannot paſs un- 
noticed. After fubmitting to the ſacrifice of ſo much blood, to ſuch 
heavy burdens, it is not tov much to ſay that we are entitled to plain 
dealing ; but if the plan propoſed had been attended with ſucceſs, 
was it the intention of Miniſters to eſtabliſh the old Government cf 


Holland? I confeſs I have doubts on this ſubject, It may be 


recollected, that a noble and vigorous Stateſman in another place, 


in arguing upon the Iriſh Union, repreſented the old Government 
of Holland as feeble, inefficient, incompetent to its own defence, 
and to any uſeful exertion, from the want of unity in its Executive 
Authority. Was it then for the re- eſtabliſnment of this picce of 
imbecility, this form of Government incapable of ſelf-defence, in- 

capable of contributing any aſſiſtanet to its allies, that our blood and 
treaſure was to be applied? Or was it intended to ſtrengthen the 
Government, to give it the vigour of deſpotiſm for the purpoſes of 
ſelf-defence and uſeful alliance? If this was their intention, they 
meant a uſurpation ; and I truft that the Stadtholder would have 
been an unwilling uſurper. Can we conceive that they concealed 
this deſign, if it was really entertained-; if they did not communi- 
cate the intention to the partizans of the Houſe of Orange, they were 
guilty of a ſhameful fraud in inviting them to contribute to the 
reſtoration of the antient Government, while they were, in fact, to 
riſt their lives and fortuncs for a new Conſtitution. If they did 
communicate their deſiꝑn to improve the former Government by an 
iafufion.of additional ſtrength, were they ſure that the Dutch would 
agree to changes which violated thoſe principles and thoſe forms to 
mluch they were obſtinately attached? After the differences, then, 
which ſubſiſted between this country and Holland during the Ame 

rican war; after the experience of the campaigns on the Continent 
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in which we: were engaged along with them againſt France; after 
the known views of domeſtic parties in Holland; after we had 
forced Holland into the war, and ſhewed, after all; a deſire to in- 
gemnify ourſelves for the Continental conqueſts, by the; poſſeſſion of 
her Colonies; after the grounds of ſuſpicion which exiſted againſt 
dur intentions, both with regard to the commercial relations and 
the political eſtabliſnments of Holland; had we any reaſons to in- 
fer a welcome reception, or a cordial co-operation? If their eon- 
ſent made a neceſſary ingredient in the Expeditinn, had we ſuch 
aflurance of their favourable: difpobtion, as to juſtify an enterpriſe, 
to the ſucceſs of which it was eſſential? Miniſters had no right to 
calculate upon the diſpoſitions of the Dutch. They are guilty, 
therefore, of having ſquandered the blood and reſources of this 
country upon a plan, undertaken without due examination, and 
concerted without a proper attention to the circumſtances on which 
its ſucceſs neceſſarily depended. | 
« Conſidering the ſcheme of this Expedition, from its firſt con- 
ception to the perind of its execution, we find in it ſuch variation 
and uncertainty as preclude the ſuppoſition that it was embraced and 
purſued upon any uniform views of policy. The powers of the 
Hereditary Prince of Orange, given in his proclamation to the 
Dutch, are dated in December 1798, from which a preſumption 
ariſes that the plan of the Expedition was in agitation at the time of 
tne firſt treaty with Rutha, which was concluded about that period. 
The declaration of the Emperor Paul in his “ zeal for the cauſe 
of Syvereigns” points at this attempt for the deliverance, of Holland. 
If it was ther planned and agreed that Ruſſian troops ſhould be em- 
ployed, what was the palicy of Miniſters? Though they had them- 
ſelves admitted that the ſeheme muſt be a caup de main, and that ns 
luceets depended: upon ſurpriſe, the landing in Holland was not ef- 
teetecs till the 27th of Aogalt 1799! It appears that expectations 
Id been formed of in:lucing Pruſſia to enter into the common cauſe 
azimt France, In June 1599, however, all hopes of drawing 
Pruſtia from her neutrality were abandoned. A treaty is concluded, 
in which, beſides the troops to be employed in other objects, 
17,000 Ruflians are ta be employed in the expedition againſt Hol- 
land. "The Emperor Paul too, with that magnanimity which cha- 
recteriſcs all his tranſactions with this - country, agrees to employ 
{ome of his own ſhips to tranſport the forces to England, upon con- 


dicion of his being allowed ample indemnification for ficting u,) he 


vellels in queſtion: for another Expedition. This ſeems+203be>the 
firſt ſpecific arrangement of the plan, and the management of Miz 
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they expected the co-operation of Pruſſia, no very preciſe reſolution 
had been taken reſpecting the Dutch Expedition. The exertions 


of the King of Pruſſia were ſolicited to promote objects which, a 


the event ſhewed, could be attained without his aſſiſtance ; that de. 
ſign, however, to which he muſt have been well inclined, and for 
the ſucceſs of which his co-operation was eſſential, was but faintly, 
if at all, brought into notice. After his determination to remain 
neutral, Miniſters, as if to ſhew their reſentment of his policy, then 
determined to profecute with the greateſt vigour that plan to which 
of all others the concurrence of the Puſſian Cabinet, and the co-ope- 
ration of the Puſſian forces, were neceſſary. 

The landing at Helder was at length effected. I muſt do 
juſtice to the gallant othcers employed in the Expedition. No blame 
whatever attaches to the conduct of the Royal Commander in 
Chief, or of thoſe who ſerved along with him. The Expedition 
was planned upon ſuch ſanguine calculations of co operation from 
the inhabitants, that the military efforts were made dependent upon 
the political views of its authors. The army was ſent to Holland 
as to a friendly country. Its ſupplies of every kind were arranged 
upon this preſumption. The Duke of York himſelf, not a Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, had no means of verifying. the calculations upon 
which the Cabinet Miniſters had reſolved upon the Expedition. I 
am aware, Sir, that Parliament does not know ſuch a body as the 
Cabinet Council. I do not criticiſe the ſelection which His Ma- 
jeſty has made of that body, which-may be confidered as a Com- 


mittee of that which the Conſtitution recognizes, the Privy Coun- 


cil. Still I cannot help thinking, that at a moment ſo critical as the 
preſent, the Commander in Chief ought to have been a Member of 
the Cabinet. The Duke of Vork was unacquainted with the true 
ſtate of Holland. His military plans and military condu& muſt 
have been accommodated to the political views and political repre- 
ſentations of Miniſters. In ſaying that the Duke of York was a 
proper perſon to adviſe His Majeſty as a Member of the Cabinet, 
upon every thing which ſuch an Expedition might require, I repeat 
only what the public voice has declared of his Royal Highneſs's 
honourable, attentive, and meritorious Government of the Army 
ſince he has poſſeſſed the chief command. To his: Royal High- 
neſs I impute no blame. He is not -reſponſible for the planning of 
the enterpriſe, which, framed as ir was, muſt have influenced ſo 


much the military execution. It is on the authors of the ſcheme! 


that we are to charge the faults of the ä the een of 
the cataſtrophe. 
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« The army then went to Holland as a friendly country. 
A ſummons was ſent by General Abercromby to the Batavian 
Commander, in a ſtile of haughty menace, which clearly proved that 
it was not the production of that gallant and reſpectable officer. 
The conduct of Sir Ralph Abercromby on every cccafion, his manly 
and upright proceedings while in Ireland, prove him to be a man not 
likely to be the author of a production ſuch as that to which J al- 
lude. The anſwer of the Batavian officer was ſpirited. What a 
contraſt, indeed, between the preſumptuous tone with which we ad- 
dreſſed the enemy at the beginning, and the ignominious eſcape we 
were at length compelled to ſtipulate for at. the termination of the 
campaign. Miniſters fay that they cannot make peace with the 
French Government; that the latter never yet obſerved any armi- 
ſtice that they concluded. In our own inftance we know, by fatal 
experience, that if we cannot make peace with France, we can make 
a Convention ; we know from the teſtimony of our own officers, 
that the enemy can obſerve an armiſtice. But what was the caſe 
when General Abercromby landed? Did he find the Batavian 


troops diſpoſed, like the ſailors, to ſurrender without a blow? Did 


he not meet with the moſt vigorous reſiſtance, even before any 
Frenchmen appeared in action, and our very firſt ſucceſs was pur- 
chaſed by the loſs of a great number of our brave countrymen ? 
How did it happen, that after the landing was effected, no attempt 
was made to follow up the firſt advantage? Was General Aber- 
cromby prevented by his orders, or by the want of neceſſaries, from 
advancing? It is a matter of leſs importance, indeed, but it tends 
to explain the want of arrangement in the plan, that the army was 
for ſome time deſtitute of the means of moving forward. It has 
been poſitively aſſerted, that the army was left without baggage- 
waggons ; that they were firſt cheared with the hope that certain 
ſhips in ſight contained theſe waggons, and that afterwards their 
hopes were damped on being told that the waggons were in ſome 
ſhips, but the wheels were in others? Was it true alſo, that the 
want of other means of conveying the bleeding troops from the field 
of battle had obliged them to have recourſe to Dutch ſchuyts ? 
Surely not one Britiſh ſoldier ſhould have periſhed through ſuch 
negligence as this! Was it true that ſuch ignorance prevailed of 
the roads of Holland, that the waggons which were afrerwards em- 
ployed proved uſeleſs? I ſay, Sir, that no perſonal contjderation 
ought to ſhield from inquiry the perſons in various ſituations of con. 
tractors, purveyors, &c. to whom theſe, and fimilar inconvenientes 
were owing. . 701516165 5.43 


Between the firſt landing at the Helder, and the arrival of the 
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reinforcements under the Duke of York, mb oppoxtanitychad beg) 
given toaſcertait the determined xetobutio of the Ratarian army 
reſiſt our attept. French trops were pouringvinto Holtang, 
Was it not known likewiſe ttt: the nature of the: eountry afford 
means of detence almoſt inſupgrable ? Were not all the circum. 
ſtances whichgpeiated ot the exrtain coneluſum, that the Expedition 
could not be ultimately ſueeeſsful, knuwn previous to the ſailing of 
the Duke of Lork? If there was not a ſeeret motive tor perſever. 
ing in the Expedition, hich no common underſtanding ean ſuſpecd, 
why did not Miniſters puſit by their! experience to avoid farther dif. 
aſter? If they did nut know: all theſe. circumſtances ; they muſt 
ſtand convicted of a neghgence-nodck criminal than the preſumpticn 
of perſiſting after ſo many warnings to deſiſt. On the 1oth of 
September, the French and Batavians, anxious to make an impreſ- 
fion on our troops hef.reithe arrival of the , reinforcements, attacked 
Sir Ralph Abercrumby, but | were: repulſed by the gallantry of our 
troops, and the ſtrength of-theixopotition. On the 1 3th, the Duke 
of York arrived, and on the 19th, an attack was made upon the 
enemy, which was ſuectſsfal in that part where the Britiſh troops 
were engaged, and unſuceeſsfal on the part uf the Ruſſians. Of 
the behaviour of the latter I thati ſay but Ftcles If, however, the 
accounts of their cunduc in the villages where they came be ttue, it 
would form the ground · not merely of ariquiry, but of an addreſs to 
His Majeſty. I he reſult of this action ]s, thattthe 8 — 
Ruſſtan forces retreated:to their former politzon.” + 

Are I. muſt beg the attention of the;:Blouſe«to what ankle 
at home. On the 24th, Parliament was to meet: Miniſtors had 
intelligence of this diſaſtrous engagement ; they were appriſed of the 
reſiſtanec of the Dutch tropps; and of the back w ardneſs fh e inha- 
bitants to aſſiſt our cauſe: yet, u ĩth alli theſe facts in their poſſeſſion, 
they made His Majeſty come down to Partiament, and expreſs his 
ſanguine hopes of the ultimate ſucceſs of the: Expedition! If, then, 
Minifters were aware of the true ſtate of bur affairs in Holland, a 
more groſs contempt of truth, or more flagrant deception uf Pazlia- 
ment, never as practiſed by any Adminiſtration. 1 2% 


After the action of the 2d October, the army moved. ſνπνπ]¾ꝙ⁵ rd. 


This was repreſented as a great victory; there is, dcin to 
believe, however, that it was a-drawn battle. Alkmaur us ſtated 
to have opened its gates, as if this had been the act of the ibhabi- 
tants, and a proof of their friendiy diſpoſition. The fact, however, 
was, that a Lieutenant and ſume troops having accidentally ud- 
vanced near the place, found that it: was without means of defence, 
of which he immediately gave information, and the town was oceu- 
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pled by our troops. In his diſpatches after the action, his Royal 
Highneſs ſtates that it had given him the command of an extent of 
country, and that the inhabitants would have an opportunity to de- 
clare themſelves. What was the conſequence? The army at- 
tempted to advance; an engagement took place on the Eth, in 


which we claimed the victory: but ſo little advantageous was the 
| ſucceſs, that on the 7th, in the evening, the retreat was ordered; 


the army returned to its old poſition at Shagen Brug ; and this re- 
treat was conducted fo precipitately, that 400 women and children 
were left behind. Theſe the French treated with great propriety ; 
nay, theſe cruel and perfidious enemies aQually clothed the chil- 
dren, and ſent them back with the women to the Britiſh head-quar- 
ters. Thus, at length, inſtead of the deliverance of the Dutch, the 
hopes of which we had ſo ſanguinely indulged, the army was com- 
pelled to enter into a capitulation for its eſcape! What a ſad and 
mortifying termination of a plan in which ſo much exertion had been 
employed, and ſo much of our hope had been embarked! I do 
not cenſure thoſe by whom it was concluded: I believe, on the 
contrary, that it was inevitable in the ſituation in which the army 
was placed. Yet how painful a reflection! to find that the induce- 
ment held out to the enemy to agree to the Convention, was a threat 
to deſtroy for ever the means of trade and commerce of that people 
whom we had gone to fave! I am ſure that had circumſtances 
made it neceſſary to proceed to fo cruel an alternative, it would have 
been employed with reluctance. It was a humiliating . thing, 
after ſuch proud expectations, to fail in our deſign, and fail too 
amidſt ſuch an accumulation of diſgrace. Our army left Holland 
with ſentiments of indignation againſt the Batavians, by whom 
they conceived themſelves injured and deceived ; with deteſtation 
of their allies, to whoſe miſconduct they imputed the diſaſtrous ter- 
mination of the campaign; and with increaſed eſteem for the enemy 
whom they had been taught to abhor. 

Such is the tranſaction which the Houſe is called upon to in- 
veſtigate. Never was there a caſe which prima facie - preſented 
ſtronger grounds for inquiry. There are moments when it becomes 
this Houſe to exerciſe a peculiar jealouſy of its reputation. An 
Opinion. has, gone abroad, that this Houſe has repoſed too blind a 
confidence in Miniſters. The rewards which have followed this 
confidence have thrown more than a ſuſpicion on the purity of the 
motive. It is neceſſary, on an occaſion like this, to watch their 
conduct with more than ordinary attention. The public intereſt 
which it has excited, the. uni verſal regard which the deciſion of the 


_ will attract, muſt render it the object of more than common 
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ſeverity of reviſion. The ſuſpicion that the Miniſter has nothing 
to fear from the controuling vigilance of Parliament, muſt either be 
ſtrongly confirmed, or bonourably removed. It is not a conſequence ' 
which any Member need fear from the reſult of i inquiry, that Mi. 
niſters will be obliged to quit their places. It would be no advan. 
tage, doubtleſs, to ſhew that the Adminiſtration of this country is 
in the hands of convicted incapacity ; but Qill it would be a far 
greater evil to prove that Miniſters are too powerful for controul ; 
that error is exempted from inquiry, and miſconduct feceure Foo 
cenſure. The preſent cafe ſhould afford a ſalutary caution to the 
Houſe how they gave their confidence to Miniſters to purſue againſt 
France that ſyſtem of exploded impolicy which has produced ſuch 
fatal miſchief and indelible diſgrace. We are at war for the reſto. 
ration of Pourbons, and for nothing clic. All the qualifications 
with which this propoſition is limited are mere quibbles. This is 
the ſine qua nan to immediate peace. It was ſlated in the anſwer of 
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Lord Greaville, that there was a pHibility of negotiation with the Ge 
preſent Government of France ; but if it be true, that what is poſſi- we 
ble is guzd proteſt effe, there was no immediate alternative. We i 
were fighting for the reſtoration of the Houſe of Bourbon. The x 
queſtion reſolves itſelf into three propolitions—the people of France en 
mutt inſtitute a Government which His Majeſty's Minifters ſhall ſt 
approve, and then ſubmit to prove its ſtability. In the mean time, te 
this ſtability is to be aſcertained by employing every hoſtile mes ans 4 
to work its overthrow. Ponaparte muſt ſhow by the evidence of s 
fads, that he is ſincere in his defire of peace; while it is the policy 1 
of Miniſters to employ every effort to gun his authotity, and 7 
every inſult to provoke his reſentment © The only alternative I 
which Minifters were willing to accept as the price of peace, is the 0 
unconditional reſtoration of the Houſe of Bourbon. But if no en- 5 
larged view of policy, no dictate of conſtitutional jealouſy can move t 
a Briciſh Houſe of Commons to inſtitute the propoſed Inquiry, they 
owe it to the reputation of the army, whoſe conduct has never been | 


cenſured in this country, but whoſe hondur has been cruelly at- 
tacked abroad, to inveſtigate the tranſaction to the bottom, and lay 
the blame where it ought to fall. Read the report which has been 
publiſhed in the Peterſburgh a the different actions in 


— — 
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. PETERSBURGH, Ocr. 22, (From, the Court 8 . Major. 
General Hellen, from his head quarters at Zypſer Schleuſen: 


4 humbly acquiint your Imperial Majeſty; that, on the 4fh of Sep- 
tember, T artived from Varmouth with the fit viſion of troops MAY | 
the Lezel. We W e ee = gee gry landed all 
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Holland, and ſay whether you are not called upon to vindicate the 


character of the Britiſh army? Do you feel ſo little for the mili- 


tary fame of your country, as to ſuffer your brave ſoldiers to ſtand 


in tlie face of Europe branded with ſuch a ſtigma? Do you eſteem 
ſo little the reputation of the gallant officers employed in Holland, 
the Duke of York, Sir Ralph Abercromby, Sir James Pulteney, 


General Dundas, that excellent officer General Moore, and thoſe 


who ſerved with him, as to allow the aſperſions caſt upon their re- 
nown in the libellous letter of General Heſſen to remain unton- 
tradited * You owe it to the character of the Britiſh nation, to 
the ſpirit of your troops, you owe it to the honour of the living; to 
the memory of the dead, to go into an inquiry, which will diſtinguiſn 
thoſe who have bcen guilty of miſconduR and incurred diſgrace. I 


—_F 
* 


our troops on the 6th at the Helder, though in a violent gale of wind. 
General Hermann was arrived before me, and was at the diftance of 35 
werſtes from the Helder, towards Alkmaer. By his orders I joined him 
oa th? th; and on the 8th in che morning, at four o'clock, we pro- 
ceaded in three columns, and attacked the enemy with a bravery only 
charucteriſtic to your Majeſty's ſubjects. We drove him from three ſtrong 
entrench:nents, took all the batteries with the bayonet, and entered three 
ſtrong viilages, with the town of Bergen. We had already taken four. 
teen pieces of cannon, about one thouſand priſoners, and killed upwards 
of i179 thouſand of the enemy, However, all our ammunition being ex- 
hauſted, we. could no longer carry on offenſive operations againſt a num2- 
rous enemy, who employed all his forces againſt us, who forced the right 


* 


wing ot Hur allies, who intended to attack at the ſame time, but who, 
fro n cruſes unk aon to me, were two hours too late, which conſiderably 
inurl the victory which we had already gained. Lieutenant-General 
Hermann was made priſoner. I cannot conceal from yon, moſt gracious 
Sovereign, that the troops of your Majeſty are in want of the molt nece#- 
fury articles, I will not, however, pretend to ſay that this is owing to 
the want of care of our allies, but rather to their late arrangements, when, 
contrary to the firſt plan, they landed all the troops, their own as well as 
ours, in a crowd, fo that it was impoſſible: the ſmall track of ground 
which we occupied could furniſh 2s with proviſions, and ve are under the 
necetity to wait for ſupplies from Eu zland. We were in want of ſult. 
cient ariiilery and horſes, and the troops were not yet recovered from a 
violent fea ſicknefs. Our ammunition being exhauſted, we had ao means 
of attack and defence but the bayonet; but through the extreme fatigue 
of our troops, their retreat began in confuſion. The Commander in 
Chief being a priſoner, Lieatenant-General Scherebzow killed, and Ma- 
jol-General Suthof wounded, the chief command devolved on me. I 
firove to collect our troops, and retire to our firſt advantageous poſi- 
tion in ſuch a manner that the enemy found it impoſſible to follow. Our 
whole loſs in killed, wounded, and priſoners, amounts to ahout 3,000 men; 
but the enemy has ſoſt many mare; the priſoners taken by the Engliſh 


and oarſelves amounting to above 3, ooo men,“ &c. 
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by 428, PARLIAMIRYTORY —_. [Conmons, 
3 F- move ©. That .the Houſasreſolvmatſeh ante; a Committee of the 
38 hols Hofe ad uice ie ther Suſes: of the failure of the late Ex- 
: 8 pedit ion to H 5; ori he 101 st o. 

* Mr. DUNDAS 8 and poke as follows : 2 
1 ” Sir, 1 we to aflign.my! reaſons. the cenſideration of the Houſe, 
be” why | & cannot give,my..cankem to pve honourable gentleman's mg. 


tion. In, ſa doing, 1 shall endeavO te take up as ſmall a portion 
of their timgias, J-p Mb can, though I muſt beg leave to entreat 
their attentign while; I, take notice of the various tapics introduced 
by the hongurahle axntleman | in the courſe of his very animated and 
eloquent ſpecch, „ITbe hopourable gentleman has told us, Sir, that 
by this motion for an inquiry, he bas not in view the ſmalleft 
ih cenſure of His Majeſty's Miniſters ; nor is their removal from their 
A | 1 official fityations at all the objeR of his motion. Sir, this may be 
148 
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all very true; but I thinx I can clearly ſhew, and in a very few 

. wards, what the honougable gentleman's object is, and I will en- 
Feb deavour to define it, But previous to this, I ſhall only remark, 
1 that many of the topics which the hayourable gentleman has brought 
k forward in the courſe of his ſpeech for an Inquiry into the Expe- 
dition to Holland, ſuch topics I ſhall not have occaſion to go over 


FÞ N in detail. Many topics alſo which are uſually brought forward 
i upon occaſions of a fimilar nature to this, were omitted by the 
Sl honourable gentleman, in the courſe of his ſpeech to-night. It has 


been uſual for gentlemen ,who move for inquiries into expeditions, 
to profeſs that they feel it neceſſary, in vindication of the honour of 
the country, to expreſs a reſentment againſt Miniſters for the 
crimes they have committed; and to expoſe their incapacity, as 
it has been ſometimes called, and to ſtate their unfitneſs for the 
offices they fill, by way of clearing a paſſage for their remoyal : For 
it is not unfair to urge the neceſſity of zemoving thoſe who are 
incapable of performing their duty. Theſe are commonly held 
out as the objects of inquiry into expeditions, or igto any other 
ſubjects which are to be imputed to His Majeſty's Miniſters as the 
effect of their counſel. This is a. courſe which the honourable 
gentleman has not followed. On the contrary, he diſclaims the 
idea of following up the ſucceſs of his motion for inquiry, ſhould he 
ſucceed, with any motion for the removal of His Majeſty's Minif- 
ters. And now for the honourable gentleman's object. It is not 
many niehts fince thoſe with whom that honourable gentleman 
agrees in political ſentiments, exerted their powers to prevail upon 
this Houſe to refuſe to continue the war againſt France. Their | 
attempts were made with all the vigour and animation which men | 
uſually employ when they arc in earneſt, and conſider themſelves in 
2 
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dhe the right "The Houſe heard them with attention—conſidered their 
arguments with candour, und dedided that we. ſhould not, at pre- 
ſent, enter into a negotiation with France; but conveyed an opinion 
to the · world that we thought the war ſhould be carried on with 
vigour. What then does the honourible' gentleman propoſe to 
this Houſe? Not that His Majeſty's Minifters ſhould be removed, 
but that the Houſe ſhould deprive them of all confidence in the 
country, and, of courſe, of all vigour for carrying on the war; that 
is not, indeed, the language of dis tmetion; but it would be the effect 
of it, if the motion were ſucceſsful'; for it would be the cauſe of 
withdrawing from them the confidence of this Houſe, which muſt 
cripple, if not altogether ſtop them, in the progreſs of the war. 
I know not what might be ſaid to be the object; but I know that 
this would be the effect of the honourable gentleman's ſucceeding 
in the motion now before the Houſe; That being the only effect 
of the ſucceſs of his motion, the honourable gentleman will not be 
ſurprized if I take another view of the queſtion now before you; 
and, before I proceed to any other matter, ſtate what was the object 
of the late expedition to Hotland—then proceed to the conſidera- 
tion of other topics, namely, wherein It has ſucceeded, wherein it 
has failed, and to what that failure is owing ; or in other words, 
why that expedition was not completely ſueeeſsful, according to the 
objects which His Majeſty's Miniſters had in view, when the plan 
of it was adopted. This is the courſe which I intend purſuing 
in this diſcuſſion ; and there are many parts of the ſpeech of the 
honourable gentleman whigh I will not enter upon in the detail, 
ſome of which applied to a ſuppoſed alliance between the Courts of 


the Auſtria, Ruſſia, and Great Britain. The honourable gentleman 
For made ſome miſtakes upon that ſubjeR, as to the manner in which 
are that alliance was endeavoured to be enforced. I mention theſe 
eld things only eurſorily, becauſe they have no real bearing on the 
her ſubject now before the Houſe. I admit to him, we wiſhed for 
the the aid of Ruſſian troops in the late expedition. I admit that we 
ble thought their aſſiſtance eſſential: I go farther, and ſay, I think it 
the eſſential to the intereſt of this Country and of Europe, that a good 
he underſtanding ſhould be kept up between this Country and Ruſſia ; 
if- and therefore, if the honourable gentleman intended to provoke me 
not into a diſquifition that ſhall call in queſtion, or tend to leſſen the 
an cordiality that at preſent ſubſiſts between Great Britain and Ruſſia, 
on the honourable gentleman muſt be totally diſappointed ; and if, in 
cir any part of the inquiry which is propoſed by this motion, there was 
en likely to de introduced even a ſuggeſtion that might tend to create 
in 


any miſunderſtanding between this Country and — or any 
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thing to create a jealoußy between their armies ; that would be, 
with me, a ſtrong reaſon for oppoſi ing this motion. Having diſmiſſed 
this part of the ſubject, 1 ſhall now ſtate the object of the expe. 

dition to Holland. It was to reſcue Holland from the tyranny of 
the French yoke—an object which has never ceaſed to operate upon 
the councils of this county ever ſince Holland was over-run. But 
to come more cloſely to the point —T admit, that from the Spring 
ot laſt year it was an object which attracted the particular attention 
of His Majefty's Miniſters in a particular manner, and determined 
upon. I thall farther admit, that this determination on our part, 

upon an expedition to Holland, was known to the French Govern. 
ment; and this appears by ſeveral authentic papers of theirs 
whereby it is ſtated they knew that preparations were going for- 
wards, which rendered it proper for them to reinforce their army 
in other quarters, and that they particularly thought they ſhould do 
fo in Holland. Having faid this, I ſhall now proceed, according 
to my promiſe, to ſtate the object of the expedition. It was three- 
ld Firſt, to reſcue the United Provinces, from the tyranny of 
the French—Secondly, to add to the efficient force of this country, 
and to diminiſh that of the enemy, by getting polſeſſion of the 
Dutch fleet, fo as to render it of no le to the enemy, by whom it 
was kept with a view of aiding that enemy ia a plan for a deſcent 
on ſome part of His Majeſty's dominions. — Thirdly, to endeavour, 
as far as we could, to divert the enemy ſrom its projected purfuits 
in general, by Hoſtile operations in Holland on our part, therchy to 
defeat the plans of the enemy in the courſe of the campaign, whether 
they choſe di remain in Holland or not. — Theſe three, different ob- 
j-&s were in contemplation when the expedition Mas agreed on; 
and there was, give me leave to ſav, a great probability, at that time, 
that all the three objects would te ſucceſsful ; two of them did 
ſuceeed, and only one of them failed, and for which I ſhall 
mortly aſſign to you a ſufficient 1 08 I ſhall now proceed to 
gate what if feel with regard to the firſt part of the general object 


[Commoxs, 


winch I have alrcady ſtated to be threefold —T mean that of reſcu- 


ing the United States from the galling yoke of the Fre neh tyranny. 
4 ſhould have thought it was hardly ncceſfary to argue, ig this 
Houſe, on the wiſdom and policy of reſcuing Holland from that 
yoke. I fhould at any time have thought this a point which it was 
uaneceffary to argue, for that it muſt at all times have been felt in 
tis country as a great national object. This, indeed, was admitted 
by the honourable gentleman himſelf, who, by the way, accom- 


panie® it with a little affectation ef eandour; for he was pleaſed 


to Eeſtow forme Fraiſe on what he called the wiſcom "and policy of 
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His Majeſty's Miniſters, for reſcuing Holland from the tyranny of 
the French. I thought, that as he ſet out with this as a matter of 
praiſe to His Majeſty 5 Government, he intended to follow a courſe 
different from that which he did follow; but I was a little ſurpriſed, 
indeed I was almoſt aſtoniſhed, to find bim directly wheel about, 
and then make a very able and eloquent addreſs, the obvious purpaſe 
of which was to tell Holland. this ſtory: However wiſe. it was in 
Great Britain to endeavour to reſcue you, be you aware of the 
© Engliſh —who are they? They are thoſe who endeavoured to 
© deftroy you in the courſe of the American war. They take your 
© pofleflions, but they will never reſtore them to you. If ever 
they ſhall hercafter remove the French yoke from off your necks, 
©] warn you againſt ſuch friends: Be on your guard againſt them. 
This is my advice to you as a Britiſh Senator. —- This is the 


founded on tranſaQions which took place during the American 


all theſe atrocious grievances by which jt has pleaſed him to tarniſh 
the character of his country, and of which he fo kindly reminds 
Holland, were committed before the year 1787; and yet during 
that year this country was ſucceſsful in bringing about a Revolution 
in Holland, which the honourable gentleman recommended highly. 


h5nourable gentleman upon this part of the ſubjeQ, and, what ts beſt 
of all, an anſwer from himſelf. Why did the Dutch ſubmit to 


r:feue Holland from the yoke of the Houſe of Bourbon. Was it 
more criminal in us to attempt to reſcue the ſame Provinces from the 
yoke of the French Republic? Or was it more criminal in us to 
attempt the ſame thing, as was endeavoured by the King of Pruſſia, 
and finally accompliſhed ; I mean the reſcuing Holland from the 
tyranny of the, Houſe of Bourbon? The honourable gentleman 
admits the propriety, of interfering to prevent the tyianay of the 


te French Republic. In the one caſe, Pruſſia did that in concert 
with Great Britain which the honourable gentleman applauds. In 
the other, Great Britgin attempts the ſame thing alone, which the 


be reſcued or not? 1 ſay, ] wiſh to reſcue Holland from the tyranny 
of France; whether Monarchical France, or Republican, is to me 


ſubſtance of the language of the honourable gentleman, and it was 


war; and the honourable gentleman ought to have recollected, that 


This I take leave to call an anſwer to much of the reaſoning of the 


that Revolution? Why did you interfere to accompliſh it? TO 


Houſe of 'Bourbon ; but allows no ſuch attempt to be made againſt 


hanourable gentleman condemns. Where am I to look for the 
honourable gentleman' 8 reg ſentiments, either that Holland thould -. 


no object. | ſay 1 it is che policy of this. country to reſcue Holland 
from the gripe, of France z and this is no ney policy. in..this 
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country : it was: we pohititinns of this country) 
from the earlieſt s of its connection with Holland; down ts 
the preſent time. To prove this, I will read What has been laid 
down as the creed ef this country with regard to its creo, 
with Holland; and it is as far back as the year 1585, when # 
State Paper was publiſhed, well known in the hiſtory of this 
country, and, indeed, in the hiſtory of Europe —it relates to the 
relative iatereſts of Holland and this country, and was penned by 
Cecil, Miniſter to Queen Elizabeth; the ſubſtance of which is, 
that Queen Elizabeth thought it the policy of England to give 
aſſiſtance to the Datch, and to prevent their being overpowered by 
the Spaniards. It is under three diſtin heads: Firſt, The Pe- 
liverance of the Duteh from the War with the Spaniards. Secondly, 
That all Chriſtian People in the choice of their Religion ſhould be 
free. Thirdly, That the People of Holland and the Low Conn: 
tries ſhall enjoy their Commerce and Intercourfe, as between the 
Queen's Progenitors and the People of the Low Countries, &c. was 
obſerved. This was the policy of the time of Queen Elizabeth, and 
we ſee that Queen Etizabeth interfered in favour of the Dutch 
againſt the Spaniards. It was then thought, that if the Low Countries 
were not in the hands of the Dutch, the commerce of all Europe, 
and particularly of this country, would be materially injured. This 
was a policy which was never loft fight of during the whole of 
.the long reign of that illuſtrious Princefs. King William fol- 
lowed exactly the fame policy, and it has been obſerved uniformly 
during the reign of the Houſe of Brunfwick ; a policy that was 
never called in queſtion by any adminiftration that was eſteemed for 
its wiſdom, fince the days of Elizabeth, as I have already ſtated to 
you. I merely refer to this document, the authenticity, as well az 
ſtate policy of which has long been received in the Fetreral hittory 
of Europe, to ſhew how long this policy had obtained. I, there. 
fore, need not dwell upon the propofirion—< That ĩt is the intereſt 
of this country not 0 ſuffer Holland to be under the yoke of 
France.” 

There are, indeed, exceptions to this policy” in this country, 
in the reign of King James, under ſome bad Adminiſtrations; but 
no good politician has ever doubted of the imprudence of that 
counſel, during the better part of the laſt century, and up to the 
preſent time. I flatter myſelf, therefore, I need not ſay any more 
to carry the Houſe along with me in this propoſition, . chat if thete 
was any proſpect of ſucceſs, the object of reſcuing the Dutch from 
the French yoke, was an object worth purſuit.” The next object 
I have to take notice of is, that of our taking poſſeflion of tte 
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Dutch fleet, to diminith the per of Holland, or rather to diminiſh 
he power of France; and inden I did not ænpect, even from che. 
verſatility of the honourable gentleman, any thing like u diſpute of 
this doQrine z or that there ſhould have been any thing like a doubt 
caſt upon the great value of the accompliſ! ment of: this part of the 
expedition. But the hononrable- geptleman ſtems to heſitate upon 
the value of it; in which, however, he has the candour to confeſs 
he is ſingular in his opinion. — What has the Dutch fleet been deſ- 
tincd to for the greater part of this war? Fot, more than one half 
of it, they have been ſuppoſed. v be deftined to the employment of 
carrying into effect the threatened: invaſion of the Northern and 
Exftern part of the coaſt of this country. I never heard of any 
body doubting but the French intended making uſe of the Dutch 
fleet for the purpoſe of making that attempt; and although I never 
felt any alarming apprehenſions on that ſubject, yet I do not think 
that depriving. your enemy of the poffibility of making even the 
attempt, is a trifling objedt; and the: honourable gentleman cannot 
forget what was apprehended ſome time ago upon this point in the 
north of Ireland. We have heard it frequently faid,. that if any 
hoſtile fleet appeared on our Northern coaſt in Ireland, it could 
come no where but from the Texel—is it therefore nothing to ex- 
tinguiſh all hope of the enemy upon this ſubje& ? Beſides, we took 
between 6 and 7, ooo ſeamen af the Dutch, all of whom were 
liable, at any time, by requiſition or other force, to be employed in 
the ſervice of the French fleet. We took alſo 40,000 tons of ſnip- 
ping ing belonging to the enemy, which might have annoyed our com- 
Viewing theſe things as they really are, that the Dutch 

het. was one of the objects of the expedition; I ſay, therefore, that 
great, material, and eſſential ſervice was performed to this country 
dy that expedition. We have transferred the Dutch fleet from 
the Duteh td the Engliſh coaſt ; ſo far, therefore, I ſay, that the 
expedition has pbtained complete  facceſs, A third object of the ex- 
pedition wag, that this country 'ſhquld co-operate in the general 
plan againſt the enemy, a plan in which we and all our allles were 
equally engaged, and on which it was our duty, as well as intereſt, 
toqdo eye thing in dur power. I believe I am not ſaying too much 
when: — it as a queſtion with France, for a while, whether it 
was better for: he her ta ſuſe much of her ſtrength to prevent us from 
recavering Holland, os that ſhe ſhould uſe all her power to reinforce 
heri-armigy im different parts of Europe? She at laſt determined 
O reinforee her rin Holland. Does the honourable gentle- 
27 Lg to ſay, that her withdrawing from the general plan of 
. doof her men, * not withdrawing, i in the firſt 
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place, in conjunction with the Dutch fleet, all ehance of an attack 
upon cur own coaſt? Was it not making a gteat diverſion of their 
force, and fo far diſappointing their ſcheme ? I fay, that this expe. 


dition kept them in a ſtate of ſuſpence with regard to the diſtribution 


of the force, of which we felt the beneficial effects in the coutfſe 


ofthe campaign, in various parts of Europe. What was the caſe 
at the battle of Novi? The Houſe remembers the particulars of 
that battle, and therefore I need not recite them. I ſhall only ob. 
ſerve, that it was the moſt bloody, as well as the moſt doubtful, 
between the Auſtrians and the French, in the whole campaign, and 
it was the cauſe or foundation of the recovery of all Italy from the 
graſp of the French Republic ; it decided the fate of Tortona and 
Coni. If this be ſo, I would aſk, whether this ſucceſs would have 
taken place, on the part of the allies, if the expedition to Holland had 
not taken place? Nor is this all: the effect was alto: felt at Suabia, 


after which the Archduke was enabled to proceed with vigour againſt 


the French. Or if you take notice of Maſſena in Switzerland, you 
will fee the advantage the allies have gained; and this, I ſay again, 
is an illuſtration of the advantages ycu have gained by this expe- 
dition to Holland; - for I ſay they are to be aſcribed to the neceſſity 
to Which the French were driven to employ 40,000 of their men 
to reinforce. their power in Holland. It has given decifion to the 
Imperial arms almoſt all over Europe; at Novi, at Suabia, at Tor- 
tona, at Coni, and at Philipſburgh. I have ſtated that the object 
of the campaign, or of the expedition to Holland, was three-fold; 


1 have ſtated that two of the objects out of the three were com- 


pletely ſucceſsful ; that it was the object of the expedition to aſſiſt 
our allies, and to transfer the power of the enemy in the ports of 
Holland to the ports of this country, by which the French are com- 
pletely deprived of the co-operation of the Dutch fleet. The 
honourable gentleman ſays, that this was no great gain to us; be- 
cauſe the ſeamen in the Dutch fleet were not well affected to the 
Government under which they were ſtationed ; and he afligns as a 


proof of it; that they roſe againſt their officers ; but when I te- 


collect that this was the very fleet that Fought Lord Duncan), I think 


that mueh-could not be built uporr their GifatfeQion, if ue had 


Ggtit tem, beſides that their mutinꝰus diſpoſitio was hot to be de- 


pended up, and am ſure tis cn ME have Geda very 


ub hae part, if it did not take care that tlieir diſpoſitions, ' whatever 


thby are Houle be {cared in our ports; inſtead vf being in the 
ports 6ÞH6 ind: The next queſtion is, whether we could have 
Mad any xhance of refevingsHiMand from the tyranny of- France, 
19 Gale the French hat) bined me pbun of the campaign formerly 


U 


Fensde.] 
adopted by them in the different parts of Europe? Nor, upon 


poſing every thing with regard to Holland, - 
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int fub ec. I do ſay, that the French coald not have prevented our 
-xeeovering Holland, if they had not made ſuch prodigious xeinforce- 


ments in Holland; and it was a matter of great doubt what policy 
«the French would adopt at the moment our expedition was under- 
taken; whether they would reinforce the power in Holland, or em- 
ploy all their means of re inforeement in other parts of the Conti- 
nent, for the purpoſes of the campaign. 


They adopted that of re- 
inforcing their power in Holland; the reſult of which was, that we 


nere not able to recover and reſcue the United Provinces from the 


French yoke': but that was only one part of the reſult; another 


part of it was, that the French loſt every other point which they 
conteſted in the whole campaign all over Europe. Now, as to the 


good which would ariſe from the inquiry which the honourable gen- 


; *tteman propoſes, 1 ſhall expreſsly ſtate my opinion to the Houſe and 
to the Public at large, without the leaſt apprehenſion of offending 


either; which is, that I am perfectly well ſatisfied, and the honour- 
able gentleman himſelf knows it, that any inquiry into this matter 
muſt be defeRive, for any uſeful purpoſe of information, without ex- 
It is impoſſible for us 
to vindieate ourſelves in the ſhape of an inquiry, becauſe it is abſo- 
lutely impoſſible for us to produce the grounds of intelligence on 
which the expedition was founded. I dp not mean to ſtate, nor 
do I deſire to have it underſtood, that we did not proceed on intel- 
ligence that rendered it proper in us to act as we did; but I do mean 
to ſay, that the publication of the whole of that intelligence would 


be highly improper at this moment, in many reſpeQs, and might 


be highly injurious to the intereſts of Europe to diſcloſe ; and to 
diſeloſe che intelligence partially would be worſe than doing nothing. 
It is for the Houſe to ſay, whether it will defire us to make that 
diſcloſure, 1 ſtate it without any apprehenſion of any diſpleaſure, 
either of this Houſe or of the Public ; I, for one, ſhall never concur 
in adviſing His Majcſty to order that there be laid before this 
Houſe any ſuch information as this motion ſeeks to obtain. The 
honourable gentleman ſays, the people of Holland were not favour- 
able to us in the object of our expedition—How he can draw that 
concluſion I cannot ſay, and I beg leave to annalyſe his propoſition. 
He fays they manifeſted no ſigns of their feelings towards us, nar 
againſt the French. A people may have a general feeling, and yet 
they may not take arms to carry that feeling into effect, until they 
ſee that thoſe who come to relieve them are ſecure of ſucceſs. But 
I am only concurring with almoſt all mankind, in thinking that the 
crews of the navy of Holland were diſaffected to nnn 
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of France, or to thoſe aa were :acbing, under its power add in. 
fluence. The Whole fleet of Helland :was indiſpoſed to the Go. 
vernment of the county in which ahey were, accordimg to the 
admiſſion of the honourable gentleman himſelf, and that goes 4 
great way towards the probability that the people of Holland tad 
the ſame feeling. I take it that the feelings of 6 or 7. ooo Dutch 
ſeamen, connected as they muſt be by marriage and conſa 


Vith tho people of Holland, may be taken as a tolerable ſample of 


the feelings of he whole country; nor was any attempt made 10 
drive off the cattle, or other proviſions, from the uſe of the Britiſh 
troops. It may be;faid, that as aur army had money, the Dutch 
did not with to romove their, goods from the market of ſuch good 
_ cuſtomers as our men were; but: J mee n. 
there was no diſpoſition towards . 

„ Theſe, however, are points, 36 if ve argue at all; we 


muſt argue on preſumption; for there can be no poſitive proof of 


the fact. If I were at, liberty to give up all confidential com- 
munication on this matter, agar which I proteſt, I think I could 
convince this Houſe that the: diſpaßtion of the Dutch was not un · 
favourable to us. The honourable gentleman might: ſay; this.was 
only proof of the diſpoſigion- of ſome oi them, and po; ;provf- with 
regard to the reſt. I admit wer: Had no means of cknowing! the 
1 ferwerreuldinot eall a General 
Aſſembly there to calle&t theitiſentiments dbu d g. amy right 
honourable friend went on/ a former oocaſiun, upon dhe general feel 
ing of human nature, however the. honoutable : gatlemans may 
affect to ridicule. that text; I ſay thatogentral. feeling teaches me 
no body of men would continue under ti tyranny 0 h/ Eronch. ui 
they could help it. I think a man dots argue ry badly when 
he argues, that a country which has bes for 161 cohGideiableotime 
under that Government, would not remain under it longer than 
they could help it. Am ] ſpeaking upon: general ſuppoſjtion only: 
-I appeal to all Italy; to all the Fouth of: Europe j / for nuwith-⸗ 
ſtanding the oath of fidelity: of thi, various. ſtates which Have been 
under the arms of France, yet itapycars/plinly;that-they were vor- 
Tied and goaded, and tired under their yoke, ſo that they hailed the 
Anftrians as their delivgrers, when they came - Why then am I to: 


preſyme- that the Dutch had nat the ſame feelings + They have! 


been. pretty well. fqueczed by the French. A Dutehman's lat 


ſhilling has been ſmt ted: on almoſt to a ſixpende. Am I then 
*pſupgoſarthat! the feeling of a Dutchman i is different from the 


reſt/ of wamkind : or that he bas leſs attachment to: 
8 of any other man Am, againd-ths cprf· 
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Gedi ab me werd to ſvy zthiva Dutch en kõ hot dec ef a Bo- 
eramtenouriter hich be is nt allowed to Keep'a Milling? N leave 
the Hoge do conſider this queſtion of preſumption, what the; Dutch | 
weald, if theg had ahwpportonity; have every diſpoſition te fake 
off the&nvoke of France; and then to determine whether His Ma- 
Miniſters are to to ve enſure for preſuming thus fat n this 
Dutch cliaratter. - n 99 flüc yo 2 of ac ag: 
„This leads me 0 another part of the ſubjeg ; Ie do not 
k nos whether the honourable genie wawexpects that we ſhould lay 
before. the Honſe the inſttuctiont given dd Commanders; I am of 
opinion That. no ſuch inſtruorions- can; with any propriety, come 
before this Houſe. I will tell the henduruble gentleman why ; for 
notwithſtanding the awful warning he gives this Houſe if it con- 
tinues to confide in His Majeſty's Miniſters, I ſhall ſtate my opinion 
freely . E am not fure it will never come to be the part of the wiſdom 
and policy of thus country again to attempt the recovery of Hol- 
land This s what that hongurtable gentleman may, if he pleaſes, 
tell the country, wich all the force of his voice, and with all the elo- 
quence he can ernploy upem the ſuhject. Another reaſon with me 
pink giving the inſtructions to the Commanders is this, that from 
the vety nature of the thing, the infiructions muſt contain much 
conditional matter that, for inſtance, in one condition or poſture of 
affairs, a commander is to act in a given manner, in another poſture 
or oonditiom of things, be is to act poſſibly the reverſe of it. Taſk 
then, would it de wiſe that: we ſhould expoſe the future proſpect of 
the war, and the plan of our future operations; for that, to a given 
extent, woold/be-the: reſulr of giving up theſe inſtructions. Theſe 
ae pomts' which hitherto the wiſdom of Parliament have entruſted 
to the diſoretion of His Majeſty's Government; it is for the 
Houſe to fapwhether u different ſhall now be adopted. Having 
ſad! this by wu of objection to the principle of this motion, I 
ſhall-now1pragped ito ſhey pu that this expedition was wiſely un- 
derteken: Wbenuhis expedition was firſt | formed, I think the 
honourable gratie man aſked; why it) was not done at an earliet 
period . Foulwhith( II anſwer, wo! had no army to do it with; 
the fore was olle Oed ſrom al Plurts ef the kingdom, andthe moR! 
conſiderable pure of it was collected from: Ireland The toroWalble” 
gentleman Himfolf would hardly haverthHughr eit wiſe tochivenprai 
cceded” in ais expedition/before the: Frendh ftævtſ had CalleF from ahe- 
Mediterranean, had it been puſſiblé. “dir Nalptpe Abete H, 
ſailed ont of Auguſti. At ſpealtsafut·eſelf n that the je 
ol har fiiſh part of the cupetidion aas ttiad of ale * 
n πjẽ ſturu n cbmmunitatiom ev m . His cbD ry end Hit 
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land: No man, I preſume, will think that an unwiſe: precaution; 

at this time we had the proſpect of a very large and powerful 
— from Ruſſia; we had alſo a large army out of the militia: at 
firſt. we had only the force of 10, ooo men, but there was the 
proſpect of a large and powerful co-operation. It was ſettled that 
the Helder was the place of landing; accordingly Sir Ralph * 
cromby failed for that place on the + 3th of Auguſt. 

« On the 13th and 14th of Auguſt, which I remember to be 
on Tucſday and Wedneſday, a more proſperous commencement 
was never known— it promiled the moſt rapid ſucceſs : but. it did 
ſo happen, that late on the Wedneſdav night, or early on the 
{Thurſday morning, about one o clock I heard it! and well do! 
remember it! there came on the moſt extraordinary hurricane that 
ever blew from the heavens! In this ſituation it was totally 
impaſſible to land on any part of the coat of Holland; and this 


continued, with the exception of one day only, until the 25th cf 


the month, before which it was impoſſible to land a ſingle ſoldier 
on the coaſt of Holland. There was, indeed. ſome moderate 
weather on the 21ſt; fo much fo, that Sir Ralph Abercromby and 
Admiral Mitchel anchored off the Helder; but on the following 
morning, the ſame hurricane returned, fo that no fleet could poſſibly 
approach the enemv's ſhores. What was the effect of all this? It 
was that of enabling every body on the enemy's ſhore to know 
where we muſt land; the conſequence was, that the troops of the 
enemy came in ſhoals to that part of, the coaſt, to oppoſe th 
landing of our force, Had they been able to land, as was firſt cal- 
culated they might, they would not have been oppoſed by 1200 
men: this I know; but ſoon after:it was known where we were 
to land, and where for ſo-many days we could not land, troops were 
colicRed in great numbers to oppoſe us. Upwards of 7 000 men 
were collected to oppoſe us; fo that Sir Ralph Abercromby could 
not land his men to advantage:; in truth, his landing was opposed 
by a ſuperior force in point of numbers. Sir Ralph Abercromby 
and Admiral Mitchel had determined not to ſtay longer thao the 
26th, an account of the want of water, and from other circum- 
ſtances; it ſo happened, however, that they could not ſooner land. 
This was a trying ſcene ! The ardour of the men, the zeal and 
gallantry of the Commander, which were never excelled on any 
occaſion, were put to the ſevereſt trial! At Jaſt, they landed on the 
27th; but without the power of landing with them a fingle field- 
piece; and indeed without any thing but their muſkets and bay- 
onets ; and yet they did land againſt cavalry and artillery, and 
make their landing good l. Then I fay that, contrary to the com- 
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mon chances of war, and events in general calculation; this landing 
was made good, and by it the Dutch fleet was fecured. I ſtate 
theſe things chiefly to ſhew how eaſy it is for men to treat both 
ſoldiers and their commanders unjuſtly, upon an expedition depend- - 
ing upon the temper of the elements; without taking into calcula- 
tion the ſtate of ſuch elements, and by judging headlong by the 
event. The honourable gentleman ſays, the troops had no horſes 
to draw their waggons. ' They had no waggons; and could. not 
ibly land them under ſuch circumſtances, if they had intended 


it. But he will recolleR, that inftantly on their landing they did not 


want them; for all they had immediately to do was to ſecure a 
landing place, and a port of communication. Till the firſt of 
September, Sir Ralph Abereromby had to conſider what poſition he 
ſhould take, until a re-inforcement ſhould arrive. There is no 
complaint againſt Sir Ralph Abercromby for the diſpoſition of his 
army ; he judged extremely wiſely. I have already ſtated, that 
the delay aroſe from cauſes which no human wiſdom could foreſee, 
and therefore could not prevent. Sir Ralph Abercromby, had he 
been able to land when he expected, would not only have ſtruck 
the briliiant ſtroke he did! But, in all human probability, have 
commanded complete ſucceſs to all the objects of the expedition? 
Yet he could not make his landing good until the 27th. That is 


not to be imputed either to the want of prudence in His Majeſty's 


Miniſters, the want of - ſkill in the Commander, or to the want of 
ardour in the troops; they all did every thing they could, and they 

could not command the wind and waves. Indeed, I happened 

to alk a gallant Admiral, whether he thought there was a chance of 

a tempeſt to ſpoil the expedition; when, in a ſtile which is peculiar 

perhaps to the profeſſion to which he belongs, and to which he 
does honour, he anſwered me with perfect contempt, —* A hurri- 
cane in the month of Auguſt ! or any tempeſt to prevent our land- 
Ing within three days on the coaft of Holland, if we failed with a 
für wind, was perfectiy ridiculous!” However, it happened moſt 
unfortunately that my ſuppoſition, improbable as it was, was re- 
alized! It happened alſo, that the very ſame wind which pre- 
vented our landing on the ' coaſt of Holland, prevented the Ruſſian 
troops from arriving to'reinforce ours! But the honourable gentle- 
man has ftated, that His Majeſty's Miniſters knew, on the 2d of 
September, from the Commander abroad, that there was no chance 
of ſucceſs. | The beſt anſwer to that affertiori is the public letter 
of Sir Ralph Abercromby himſelf, which is in theſe” words 
* I hope chat the Duke of Vork, with all the forees that eat be 
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« ſpared, will arrive immediately; ſhould that be the caſe, we 
© have a reaſonable proſpeRt to winter on the Waal.” 1 

This letter is dated on the 4th of Sept.; fo that the diſaſter 
which the honourable gentleman ſays we ought to have dreaded on 
the 2d, was not even ſo much as apprehended on the 4th, in Hol. 
land, by Sir Ralph Abercromby himſelf! Sir, the Duke of York 
arrived in Holland on the 13th of September. It is, I have no 
doubt, in the recollection of every one, that during all the months 
of Auguſt, September, and October, the weather was moſt unfa. 
vourable to military operations; the dreadful ſtate of our 
gave us a melancholy remembrance of this! The Ruſſians, delayed 
as they had been by the ſame ſtormy weather, did not land till the 
18th. The Duke of York, on the 19th, offered the Ruſſian 
General D'Herman to delay the attack, which was intended to be 
made, if he thought his troops were not ſufficiently recovered from 
the fatigues of their voyage; but General D'Herman earneſtly te. 
queſted the'attack might be made, and did it with an arduous alacrity 
and promptitude which reflected the higheſt honour upon him. 
This ardour, however, led that General to the field full two hours 
ſooner than the time appointed! The army was, however, com- 
pletely ſucceſsful till a late hour in the day. Even General D Her- 
man and his troops were in complete poſſeſſion of the village of 
Bergen, and crowned with victory, till his ardour led him beyond a 
given point, and turned the fate of the day ! 

When the attack, Sir, was made on Sir Ralph Abercromby, 


on the 1oth of Auguſt, the French army amounted to ſeven and the 


Dutch to twelve thouſand men, which was a ſuperior force to his. 
Yet our gallant troops fought and beat them with a bravery that 
did them the higheſt honour. They did the fame on che 19th 
and on the 2d of October. Between the 2d of October and bth 
of that month, French reinforcements continually arrived, and day 
after day for ſome time. The Duke of York was then invited by 
General Abercromby, and all the other Generals and Officers of his 
army, to accede to the terms of armiſtice, which were, by that time, 
mutually wiſhed . The Officers, I believe, Sir, volunteered their 
advice; but not till after the 2d of October, to fall back to the firſt 
ſtrong poſition. The Duke of York yielded to this advice; and 
in ſo doing, it is my opinion that His Royal Highnefs conſulted 
the intereſts and happineſs of his whole army ! and ated, in oy 
reſpe&, according to the true dictates of reaſon and humanity | 

And here, once for all, allow me to advert to thoſe various parts 


of the honourable gentleman's ſpeech, in which he beſtou ed many 


encomiums on the character of the Commander in Chief! Upon 
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thoſe parts of the honourable gentleman's ſpeech, I need ſay nothing 
more, than that every thing he has ſaid, is richly deſerved by the 
object of his praiſe! I am ſure I ſay fo, with equal ſincerity ; and 
certainly with much more means of judging than the honourable 
gentleman poſſeſſes! Sir, the honourable gentleman has ſaid a 
great deal of the diſgrace which attached to the end of the expe- 
dition; but, for my part, I can ſee nothing diſgraceful in it. When 
I received the letter, informing me of what had taken place on 
the bth of October, I did not loſe an hour to adviſe the King to 
ſend an immediate approbation of the ſteps which had been pur- 
ſued. Where, Sir, I aſk, is the' diſgrace? It muſt conſiſt of 
ſomething arifing out of their conduct; and than that nothing could 
be more praiſeworthy or deſerving of admiration. I will venture 
to ſay, Sir, that no nation was ever more ſtruck with the gallantry 
of our troops, than the French ſoldiers themſelves who fought 
againſt them! Our army returned home with as much gallantry, 
bravery, and honour, as when they firſt entered Holland. This 
army, when in Holland, confiſted of 25,000 men; it is now in- 
creaſed to 50,000, all made of the ſame materials. I think, Sir, 
the Duke of York was perfectly right in ſigning the convention; 
nor could he be wrong in giving up 8000 lumber of French troops 
from our overloaded priſons. Theſe he readily ſurrendered ; but 
did not rocede from any one article in which national honour was 
concerned! He refiſted with firmneſs and indignation every propo- 
ſition for the delivering back the fleet! Theſe are the true and 
charaQeriftic features of the queſtion. The Duke of York, Sir, 
was perfectly ſenſible, that the taking poſſeſſion of the Dutch fleet, 
was one of the chief objects of the expedition. And, in my mind, his 
bringing off the army in the manner he did, was a tranſaction cha- 
racteriſtie of a manly mind! He agreed to a Convention, by which 
he drew himſelf out ofa dilemma. There could be no diſgrace at- 
tending the tranſaction. His character, and that of his whole Army 
and Officers, now ſtand as high as ever! The honourable gentleman 
has attempted to influence the minds and feelings of the Houſe by 
the conſequences which this expedition led to ; by the quantity of 
Britiſh blood that has been ſhed, and the immenſe treaſure that has 
been expended on the occaſion. I ſhall add a few more obſerva- 
tions. The honourable gentleman has ſtated that expence to be at 
a ſum not leſs than fix or ſeven millions; a ſum equivalent to the 
Income Tax, at a tenth part of the national income; but in this 
he is by no means correct. I ſuppoſe he intended it as a figure of 
eloquence, However, this matter may be eaſily known; there is 


no occaſion to leave it to the exaggeration of doubt and conjecture, 
Vol. TX, | 3 L 
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And it will appear ſo, from the abſtract I ſhall make, in inform. 
ing the honourable gentleman what that ſum really is—it is 
I,142,000l.; and conſidering this expenditure, even on the 
grounds of national policy, computing, by debtor and creditor, there 
could, in commercial conſideration, be no objeQion to it. Taking 
it up in this view, I have a right to conſider the ſhips that were 
taken, and to ſtate the reduQion for the: maintenance of a fleet in 
the North Seas, to check a Dutch fleet. If you take the value of 
the Dutch fleet, the decreaſe of expence in the maintenance of the 
North. Sea fleet, and the ſaving in the pay of ten thouſand ſeamen 
voted leſs than laſt year, I think; Sir, I may be allowed to ſay, the 
balance is greatly in our favour. In the article of priſoners, Sir, 
what have we given up? Why, 8000 French troops; in lieu of 
which! we have gained 6,000 Dutch ſeamen to man our fleets, 
which, whether they fought under Orange or Engliſh colours, would 
be found a great addition and acquiſition to the ſtrength of our navy. 
Again I repeat it, that the vote for the navy is 10,000 men leſs 
than lait year, which comes into the account, on fair computation, 
and we gave up 8,000 French priſoners, whom we annually fed 
at a great expence. The objects gained by the expedition were, the 
ſhips, the reduQtion of expences, and the great diverfion in the 
French forces, which facilitated the victories of the combined 
armies. What the honourable gentleman ſtated on the loſs of 
Britiſh lives, was an addreſs very powerful to the feelings of the 
Houſe. I ſhall not outrage, Sir, the feelings of the Houſe, in ad- 
dreſſing myſelf to them on this topic, as to men. I ſhall not 
make it a topic of eloquence. I lament, in common, the calami- 
ties of war! but as inſeparable from ſuch a condition, I cannot 
but conſider them as ariſing from the ſituation of a great nation 
fighting for great objects; and there is no ſoldier, landed on that 
coaſt, I am ſure, that would not conſider it as a libel, if I counted 
on ſuch an event as leſs probable, leſs certain, than the event deter- 
mined. If at war, we muſt lay our account upon it. But the 
honourable gentleman has endeavoured to work upon our feelings 
for the army. The honourable gentleman has requeſted the Houſe 
to attend to this, I hope, Sir, I feel as properly as any one for 
the brave ſoldiers who compoſe our Army ; but I know, at the ſame 
time, that in war no great and important objeAs can be obtained, 
without the loſs of many dear and valuable connections! And in 
ſuch a war as this, fighting for our very exiſtence, as a great and 
independent empire; while we copiouſly ſhed the liberal tear, of 
feeling, let ps not unnerve, by that tear, the gigantic arm of national 
defence?” It has been ſaid the expedition was attended with the 
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laſs of 10,000 lives. Thoſe who had ſpread the report of the ex- 
pence being five millions, might well be expected to exaggerate the 
other in an equal proportion. But, Sir, I would not wiſh it ſhould 
go abroad that this expedition coſt 10,000 men. The expedition 
was, on eſtimate, taken at the expence of five millions, and the 
loſs of men at 10,000. To remove this impreſſion, the beſt way 
would be to ſtate what the loſs was really. I ſhall now fate, 
in detail, the returns made during the whole of the campaign. 


Sick and wounded admitted into the hoipuala - 4,088 


Sent home out of theſe - — 2,993 
The whole, who dicd, amounted only to - - 18 
And the whole of the killed to - - - 846 


As to he returns, they were made up in a hurry, and of courſe 
ſubject to miſrepreſentation ; and many, reported to be dead, were 
afterwards found upon their legs, and well. — But ſhould any gen- 
tleman with to be farther informed, he may be ſatisfied by applying 
to Mr. Young, the gentleman who ſuperintended the hoſpital, 
And I ought not to name that gentleman, without ſaying, that there 
is no praiſe, or reward, to which he is not entitled. It muſt give 
every gentleman of feeling much real ſatisfadtion to be undeceived 
on this point, when he can fairly ſubſtitute, in the place of 10,000 
lain, only, at moſt, the comparatively {mall number of 846, down 
to the 1ſt of February. This is a liſt certainly ſufficient to excite 
the ſenſation of ſorrow and regret in every feeling boſom, but which 
| have the ſatisfaction of adding, fell infinitely ſhort of the injurious 
report ſo induſtriouſly circulated, I Gall repeat, that no man 
could poſſibly feel more mortified at the death of every ſoldier than 
myſelt; but I am confident our Britiſh heroes would feel indig- 
nant, if, in a queſtion of the firſt national importance, individual 
loſs was ſuffered to weigh againſt the general intereſts of the 
country | — Upon a review, therefore, of the whole affair, I muſt 
object to all public military criticiſm on any part of military opera- 
tions. This was a confideration which did not fall, in any ſhape, 
within the ſcope of the honourable gentleman's charge. I feel it 
my duty to reſiſt a Motion of Inquiry, which could not, be produe- 
tive of any actual bencfit ; at the ſame time, that it might con- 
ſiderably clog and har as the meaſures of Government.” 

Mr. BOUVERIE faid, that none of the arguments which had 
fallen from the right honourable gentleman could convince im of 
the impropriety of the motion of his honourable triend. An inquiry 
certainly ſhould be inſtituted into the cauſes of the failure of he Ex- 
pedition to Holland. After the conſtitutional force of the country 
had been demoliſhed to fit it out, it had failed with circumſtances 
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particularly diſgraceful to the Britiſh name. Woas it not the duty 
of the Houſe to inſiſt upon inveſtigating the bufineſs, and aſcertain- 
ing whether blame was to be attached to the projeQors of the Expe - 
dition, or to thoſe to whom the execution of it had been entruſted ? 
But the right honourable Secretary ſaid, we had no right to make 
inquiry, and that, for his own part, he would adviſe His Majeſty 
not to lay the requilite papers before the Houſe—and why ? becauſe 
a ſecond enterpriſe of the ſame nature might be ſet on foot. He 

would not call for any papers which it was improper to make pub- 
lic; but he would not conſent to a ſhameful compromiſe when the 
honour of the country was at ſtake. An inveſtigation could give 
no juſt ground for complaint to our allies, and could be objected to 
at home only by thoſe who are conſcious that it will not turn out in 
their favour. 

Mr. 'TIERNEY.—< The ſpeech of the right honourable gen- 
tleman who oppoſed the motion for an Inquiry, appeared to me one 
of the moſt extraordinary that I had ever heard in this Houſe ; but 
no part of it ſurpriſed me ſo much as that in which he objected to 
ag inveſtigation taking place, becauſe it might offend our allies, the 


[Couuoxs. 


Ruſſians. He ſaid, that were ve rigorouſly to ſcrutinize their con- 


dug}, and to throw any blame upon it, we ſhould excite jealouſics 
betwixt them and ourſelves, and thus hurt the cauſe we had jointly 
undertaken to ſupport. If, when a treaty with Ruſſia was firſt con- 
cluded, or before this enterpriſe was begun, a meaſure had been pro- 
poſed which might lead to ſomething harſh being ſaid of the Ruſ- 
fans, and to jealouſies being excited betwixt the two nations, the 
right honourable gentleman might have oppoſed it with ſome ſhew 
of reaſon. But theſe jealouſies already exiſt ; each party defends 
itſelf, and aſcribes the failure of the enterpriſe to the miſconduct of 
the other. An inquiry into the true ſtate of the affair, by taking 
away all opportunity for groundleſs recrimination, and fixing blame 
where blame is due, is the only way to reſtore cordiality between 
them. Our brave army, who ſuffered ſu much, have a right to inſiſt 
upon an inquiry. The Ruſſian General caſts the moſt foul imputa- 
tions upon them. He writes to his Sovereign, that his men were 
in want of every thing; that they were led into battle, when from 
ſickneſs they were completely unable to fight; and that au important 
engage ment was loſt, by the Engliſh being two hours behind the ap- 
pointed time in Wen the attack. He thus ſlanders in the face 
of Europe the conduct of the Britiſh army; and an inquiry is the 
only.c method by which the falſity of his allegations can be proved, 
his, afperſions wiped off, and the faultleſs conduct of our country: 
men Hiplayed. to che world. The right honourable gentleman. 
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himſelf had blamed the Ruſſian General for getting us into the 
ſcrape 3 yet he obſtinately ſets his face againſt an inquiry, and 
pledges himſelf to diſſuade His Majeſty from laying before the 
Houſe the papers neceflary to its taking place. Is this to be en- 
cured, when another Expedition is talked of; when the Ruſſians 
are kept that they may again ad with us on the Continent in the 
ſpring * Is it too much to call for inquiry when both ſides break 
out into mutual accuſations, and when both ſides muſt be eager that 
their conduct ſhould be examined? No bad conſequences can 
follow from it—it muſt be deſirable to all concerned, and produc- 
tive of the greateſt advantages to the country. For this glorious 
Expedition, which has neither been diſaſtrous nor expenſive, which 
has been rather lucrative in a commercial point of view, and which 
has raifed our military character, the right honourable gentleman 
ſtated that the grounds were threefold. Its firſt object was to gain 
poſſeſſion of the Dutch fleet. This, I believe, was an object of it, 
but a very ſubordinate one, one of infinitely leſs importance than the 
right honourable gentleman repreſents it. It is never once men- 
tioned in the treaty concluded with the Emperor Paul, where the 
grand plan of the Expedition is delineated, We might think it 
a very convenient thing if we ſhould be able to reſcue theſe ſhips 
from the power of our enemies; but the ſole objeA of the Em- 
peror of Ruſſia certainly was, to reſtore the Stadtholder to the Go- 
vernment of the United Provinces. The ſecond ground on which 
the Expedition was undertaken was, the deliverance of Holland 
from the yoke of France. The third, the making a diverſion in 
favour of our allies. A diverſion may often be attended with ex- 
cellent eſfects, and perhaps this one was of ſervice. But the right 
honourable gentleman can ſurely claim little merit from ſaving an 
Auſtrian army by the loſs of a Britiſh one. What, however, are 
the benztits which reſulted to the aliies from our landing on the 
coaſt of Holland ? We are told that it operated at Novi. I won- 
der it is not ſaid that it was the cauſe of the capture of Seringapa- - 
tam. But, Sir, this battle was fought on the 1 5th of Auguſt, and 
on the -1 oth of Septemiber there was ſcarcely a French ſoldier in 
Holland. General Maſſeha defeated the Auſtrians at a time when 
our troops were on the Continent ; and when the ſupplies were ſent 
him which had becn affifiing the Dutch, he was unable to make 
much greater progreſs. Thus, though the right honourable gentle- 
man has ſtated, that out of three objects propoſed in the Expedition 
two have been gained, it appears that one only has been ſucceſsfully 
purſued. I formerly Rated, that I thought the taking of the Datch 


| beet creditable to Miniſtry ; but I likewiſe then gave it as my opi- 
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nion, that we ſhould have been contented with that acquiſition, and 
have proceeded no farther. The predictions I then delivered, have 
deen mournfully fulfilled. The fleet that we have gained we can- 
not employ ; it ſurrendered to us only from the hope of ſoon fervin 

under the Stadtholder ; and I refer it to any honourable gentleman, 
if the failors did not teſtify the utmoſt diflatisfaction upon being 
brought to this country in the manner in which they were. The 
right honourable gentleman docs not go quite fo far as to ſay that 
we delivered Holland, but he cantends that Miniſters had ſufficient 
reaſon to believe that they would be able to deliver it. We aſk 
what theſe grounds were which juſtified the attempt ; but the right 
honourable gentleman ſhrinks from the inquiry. It would be im- 
proper to diſcloſe them: and all that he tells us is, that he is a 
follower of Lord Burleigh, the prime Miniſter of Queen Elizabeth, 
4 do not contend, that it would not be of advantage to this country 
that Holland ſhould be reſcued from the dominion of France ; bur 
J contenJ, that Government was not juſtified in making fo arduous 
an attempt without being aſſured of tne good will of the natives, 
and that if they had any ſuch aſſurances, they did not avail them- 
felves of them as they ought to have done. What objection can 
there be to lay before us the favourable intelligence they had from 

Holland, if any ſuch exiſted. Theſe Dutch friends, in my opinion, 
do not from their conduct deſerve that any very great delicacy ſhould 
be ſhewn them. Bur if it is improper that their names ſhould be 
made public, Rill this is no reaſon againſt the production of their 

letters. There is ſuch a thing as a Seeręt Committee. Before 
this, the affairs of the Pank. had been laid open; and with regard 
to tacte the moſt inviolable ſecreey had been preſerved. Before a 
Secret Committee the moſt delicate bufinefs can be tranſacted with 
perfect ſecurity to all parties. But I will not inſiſt upon their names 
being produced. Let us only have copies of their letiers, with a 
blank. wherever there ſhould be a name improper to meet the pub- 

lic eye. This method was ſucceſsfully practiſed in the laſt war, 
with reſpect to thoſe engaged in the affair of Uſhant. Why then 
muſt we have merely the aſſertion of Miniſters, that preſſing invita- 

tions were ſent them from the leading mcn in Holland to come and 

take poſſeſſion of that country? If they really did, does it not 


ſeem ſtrange, that when the army landed in Holland no ſympoms 


of affection for the Engliſh were diſplayed ? . That their ſhould 
not have been a riſing in this quarter or that, would have been no 
way aſtoniſhing. Yet there was not only no general inſurrection 
in their favour, but, though they remained in the country in prodi- 
gious ſtrength for ſix weeks, no one man of any eminenee declared 
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1d himſelf their friend during all that time. I ſhould like, though I 


Ve have no curioſity to know the names of the writers of theſe letters, 
* to be told their date (for very likely Miniſters did not accept of 
p their invitations at the proper time), and likewiſe the part of the 
1, coalt where they requeſted us to land. This likewiſe is ct import- 
8 ance ; for if we were invited to the Helder, we were ſoon thewn 
Ie that we had nothing to expect from the profeſſions and promiſes of 
It the perfidious Dutch, and ought inſtantly to Rave given up the en- 
It terpriſe. If we were invited to other parts of the coaſt, where we 
k would have met with a friendly reception, what did we do at the 
it Helder, of the affections of whoſe inhabitants we were ignorant? 
- Let Miniſters juſtify themſelves if they can, by producing the docu- 
a ments upon which their conduct was founded. It is unconſtitu- 

tional, and an inſult upon this Houſe, to ſay, that this cannot be 
0 done conſiſtently with the preſer vation of ſecrecy. It has been 
0 given as an inſtance of the Duteh being well affected to Great Pri- 
; tain, that the peaſants did not drive off their ſheep and oxen from 


| the Helder, nor carry away their provitiens ; but the right honcur- 
able gentleman ſoon after mentioned another circumſtance which 
| completely accounted for the firſt—every thing which was procured 
from the Dutch was regularly and fully paid for. Ihe right ho- 
| nourable gentleman does not need to be told, that the Dutch are 
fond of gain, and that they will never refuſe a ſhilling for a picee of 
goods from any one, and ſell the fame for ſix- pence. This is not 
only Dutch human nature, but human nature all the world over. 
Miniſters ſuſpecting that the inhabitants of his country might not 
ſeruple to ſell their commodities for a good price even to the French, 
had ſeveral years ago brought a bill into Parliament, obliging tlie 
tarmers, upon the appearance of an enemy, to drive their catile from 
the coaſt, and to remove their corn with the greateſt poſſible expedi- 
tion. The right honourable gentleman ſaid, that, from general rea- 
loning, we were ſure of a friendly reception in Holland; that every na- 
tion which had been ſubject to France, longed to throw off her gall- 
ing yoke. This poſition is not true without an exception: hen 
Switzerland, the country of all others which has received the greateſt 
injuries from France, was evacuated by Maſſena's army, we do not 
find that the inhabitants gave the Auſtrians a very warm reception, 
or that they very eagerly embraced the offer of entering into the ſer- 
ice of England; the Dutch had infinitely leſs to complain of from 
their conquerors—they had only to pay a few contributions, and 
were left in the quiet poſſeſſion of the reſt of their property: this 
was ſuffieiently grievous, to be ſure, but by no means to be com- 
pared to being obliged to maintain at their expenee - a numerous 
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army. Neither had we any experience of their good will, nor any 
evidence to that purpoſe from facts. From the moment the arm 
landed, it was evident that the inhabitants were hoſtile to us, and from 
that moment che enterpriſe ought to have been abandoned. Why, 
from motives ef vanity, obſtinately perſevere in an undertakin 
which was evidently hopeleſs? Will any man pretend then, Sir, that 
| there are no grounds for an inquiry, when the expedition was under. 
taken without any ſufhcient reaſon to expect the friendly co- opera. 
tion of the natives, which was abſolutely neceſſary to its ſucceſs, 
and when it was perſiſted in after it was clearly demonſtrated that 
they were hoſtilely inclined? My honourable friend- who opened 
the debate, aſked why the expedition was ſo long put off? and ſiated, 
that in the end of Auguſt tempeſtuous weather might be looked for. 
I expeQed that ſome cogent reaſon would have been aſſigned by the 
right honourable gentleman, but no ſuch reaſon was produced; our 
army was not ſooner ready. But I ſhould like to know, Sir, why the 
Militia bill Khich had conferred ſuch benefits upon the country 
was nut ſooner paſſed? The Expedition had been long in contem- 
pla ion, and the Ruſſian treaty was figned on the 18th of June, 
In this caſe much more good might have been effected by a diver- 
ſion, as it might have been made at an earlier period of the cam- 
paign, The army would have been in readineſs to act at the be- 
ginning of the ſeaſon, when favouarble weather might have been 
expected, and the Expedition undertaken with ſome proſpect of 
ſucceſs. The delay was not the only evil oceaſioned by the late- 
neſs of the period at which the Militia act was paſſed. The right 
honourable gentleman ſaid, that he never ſhould forget the day 
when he ſaw. the Britiſh troops, enthuſiaſtic with the love of their 
King and country, and fired with a noble defire of military fame, 
ſer fail from the coaſt of England. I did not witneſs the embarka- 
tion; but I-have heard moſt moving accounts of it from thoſe who 
did; and from theſe accounts I cannot ſay that I regret my not 
having been preſent at the melancholy ſcene. I ſhould have ſeen 
numbers of fine young men who had been entraped by the lure of 
ten guineas, ill clothed, unacquainted with their officers, and wretch- 
edly diſciplined, ſhipped off for an inhoſpitable ſhore, there to be 
flavghtered and to ſlaughter one another. Sir, I maintain it, and will 
prove it at the bar of this Houſe, when it ſhall go into a Committee 
of Inquiry, that the ſtate of theſe recruits from the Militia was ſhock- 
ing in the extreme, and that that was a cauſe, and a prineipal cauſe, 
of the failure of the-enterpriſe. 'T hey were brave, Sir, I allow; none 
of them teſtified a want of courage; but many, if not all of them 
were ill diſeiplined, and were always apt to get into confuſion from 
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their ignorance. They ſhot each other in numbers, and to their inca- 

ty to make the common manceuvres, is to be attributed the loſs 
of ſeveral of the brave officers who fell in the ill concerted enterpriſe. 
They frequently fell into diforder, and their officers, in their attempts 
to rally them, were marked out by the enemy's riflemen. I put it to 
the feelings of the Houſe, if this, of itſelf, is not a ſufficient ground 
for an inquiry ? I call particularly upon the Colonels of Militia, who 
muſt yet feel a ſtrong affection for thoſe whom they formerly com- 
manded, and muſt conſider them in the light of their children. Let 
them come forward and inſiſt upon knowing the reaſons why time 
was not given theſe men to be drilled, to be clothed, and to become 
acquainted with their officers, that they might have had an equal 
chance in facing their opponents? In another point of view, the 
affair is diſaſtrous. Can it be ſuppoſed that theſe men will return 
from ſuffering ſuch unexpected and unneceſſary hardſhips, with the 
{ame attachment to the Government, and zeal for the ſervice, as 
when they ſet out? I would beg leave to mention another inconve- 
nience produced by the hurry with which the Expedition was fitted 
out. From one end of the kingdom to the other, for ſeveral weeks, 
it was impoſſible to travel, Horſes and carriages were every where 
ſeized indiſeriminately to tranſport the troops; many people were 
ſtopped upon important journies ; and the greateſt diſorder was 
produced over the whole face of the country. Perhaps all this was 
neceflary ; let then Miniſters come forward and prove that it was 
ſo. In my opinion, by paſſing the Militia Bill a few months ſooner, 
all theſe evils might have eaſily been avoided. 

At length, on the 22d of Auguſt, Sir Ralph Apereromby 
landed on the coaſt of Holland. Much has been faid in praiſe of 
this General, but not more than he deſerves ; all his actions are 
unimpeacheable—his conduct during the whole tranſaction was 
meritorious in the extreme. With 10,000 men he got poſſeſſion 
of the Helder. On the 27th he was re-inforced by General Don's 
detachment, which placed him at the head of 15,000 men, yet he 
remained in the poſition he had originally taken. Is it not ſtrange 
that 1 5,000 men, headed by an able General, appointed with the 
beſt officers, and going by invitation, ſhould not be able, or ſhould 
think it imprudent, to advance? If the Dutch were well affected, 
why did they not inſtantly declare themſelves? Their expectations 
muſt have been fully anſwered in the force which was ſent to their 
relief: —No French troops were then in Holland to keep them in 
awe, Yet no one joined us, or teſtified the ſmalleſt attachment to 
our cauſe, From that moment, I maintain, the enterpriſe was 


hopeleſs, and the right honourable gentleman ought to have been 
Vor. * 3 M 
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ſenſible that it was ſo. He has read us a letter from Sir Ralph 
Abereromby, in which that general expreſſes ſanguine hopes of being 
ſoon able to penetrate to the Waal, and to finiſh the war in one 
campaign. But had the right honourable Secretary laid before us 
Sir Ralph's letters of a date a few days later, we ſhould probably 
ſee language of a very different import. It is unfair conduct to the 
Houſe, to read a fingle letter, and not the whole correſpondence: 
Above all, it is unfair to that illuſtrious Commander. On his ac- 
count I wiſh for an inquiry; and am ſure it would turn out to his 
honour. There are queſtions which he alone can anſwer, and which 
would probably prove the right honourable gentleman to be the fir 
of War Miniſters ; though I cannot but remark, that moſt of the 
expeditions undertakeg- under his auſpices have been ſingularly un. 
fortunate. St. Domingo, where a few more guineas were expended, 
and a few more lives loſt, than the right honourable gentleman has 
been pleaſed to ſtate to have been the caſe in Holland, was at laſt 
evacuated ; Corſica was evacuated ; Quiberon was evacuated, with 
ei reumſtances no way honourable to the Britiſh name. But when 
iuch expedition was neceflary and ſtipulated for, why did not his 
Royal Highneſs the Duke of York fail at the ſame time with Gene. 
ral Don? There is likewiſc ancther queſtion which I ſhould wiſh 
to have anſwered. Why were all our forces ſent to one place 
There were upwards of 32,000 Britiſh troops, and nearly 19,000 
Ruſſians, though only 17, 500 had been ſtipulated for; in all be- 
twixt 43 and 45,000 men. What an immenſe force to be cooped 
up in @ narrow peninſula, where but few could act at a time. It 
1s ſtrange, that the right honourable gentleman, who is ſo fond of 
diverſions, did not think of making a diverſion in ſome other quar- 
ter. This isa point which only military men can determine, and 
the Houſe is bound to examine officers, that they may diſcover the 
truth, I pledge myſelf, that there are not three Generals who will 
ſign a paper approving of the plan. It is ſtrange that Miniſters 
ſhould not court an inquiry which would clear up all difficulties, and 
evince their innocence to the world. Forty- five thouſand men were 
ſix weeks in Holland, and were unable to advance above twenty- 
five miles, Vet there is nobody to blame! I believe, that if the 
great Duke of Marlborough had commanded the army inſtead of his 
Royal Highneſs the Duke of York, its operations would have been 
equally unſucceſsful. But whether his Royal Highneſs concluded 
the capitulation from inſtructions he had received, or of his own 
accord, he, in my opinion, ſhould have demanded an inquiry, The 
matter reſts betwixt him and. the right honourable gentleman. Mi- 
niſters refuſe an inquiry; he therefore ſhould have inbited upon 
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one. This is the only way in which he can fhift the diferace from 
\imſelf and the gallant officers who ſerved under him, to thoſe upon 
whom it ought to lie. I have no reaſon to make any apology for 
the liberties I ufe with the name of his Royal Highneſs. Although 
he ſhould one day be my Sovercign, he will not think the worſe of 
me for having been ſolicitous for the honour of the Englith army. 
The right honourable gentleman ſees nothing diſgraceful or detri- 
mental in the capitulation concluded at the Helder. We gave up 
8,000 ſeamen, who were merely lumber. His Royal Highneſs 
had not been of the ſame opinion, elſe he would have acceded at 
once to the demand of General Brune, or rather begged the French, 
as a. favour, to take back all their priſoners now in England, The 
capitulation, Sir, ſeems to me to enfix an indelible ſtain upon the 

national character; it is ſhameful and diſgraceful, and inflict's a 
deep wound upon the ſoldiers' honour, A King's Son, who com- 
manded 40,000 men, capitulated to a French General who had 
only 31,000. We owe it to our Sovereign, and we owe it to 
our conſtituents, to inquire ſtrictly into the cauſes of this unheard-of 
diſgrace, The Expedition either failed from unforefeen accidents, 
or from the folly of thoſe who planned it. Let theſe circumſtances 
then be ſtated, or let the guilty be dragged forth. to puniſhment. I 
do not wiſh to haraſs any man; I only deſire to vindicate the mili- 
tary character; and I think it particularly effential that it ſhould 
bs vindicated, at a moment when it is openly profeſſed that we have 
thrown away the ſcabbard ; when it is faid we are engaged to de- 
throne a military uſurper ; when an eternal war againſt France is 
declared: thoſe who vote for the war ſhould ſupport” the motion; 
thoſe who vote for the war Miniſter ſhould certainly oppoſe it. 
The right honourable gentleman, in ſtating the expence of the Ex- 
pedition, was guilty of a few inaccuracies. Whether he is exact 
as to the amount of the money paid to contractors for tranſports, 
Ke. I will not pretend to ſay ; but I know for certain, that a mer- 
chant of the city got for his ſharc alone 58 5, ol. The Ruſſian 
ſubſidy for 17,000 men he has totally omitted, and that may be 
ſafely eſtimated at a million tering. He ſhould likewiſe have 
ſtated the levy money given co thoſe who volunteered from the Mi- 
litia, and the expence to the nation of the families of thoſe who had 
been killed or wounded—1 $5, perhaps, only died in the hoſpital, 
but how many wounded died without being brought to the hoſpital z 
how many left it uncured ? how few of thoſe who left it will be 
able to gain their daily bread ? Ihe other fide of the account was 
equally unfair. The Dutch ſhips are not his aſſets, he has them 
mergly in truſt, I queſtion whether the number of ſeamen will 
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be really reduced; Lord Duncan ſtill keeps a large fleet in the 
North Seas. The Expedition has been every way diſaſtrous; and 
it will not be the leaſt of the evils it has brought upon the country, 
if it ſhall be the cauſe of the character of Parliament being hurt to 
the degree in which it muſt ſuffer if this motion is rejected. Mr. 
Tierney faid, that though he knew Miniſters would find means to 
ſkreen themſelves, he did not expect that they would have thus pe. 
remptorily appoſed the motion. He cited ſeveral precedents where 
an inquiry had been voted upon grounds much leſs ſtrong than had 
been advanced inthe preſent inſtance, particularly in the time of the 
illuſtrious Onſlow, when an Engliſh fleet had been bet by an infe- 
rior one of the enemy. Here Mr. Tierney read the very ſpirited 
addreſs then voted to His Majeſty, humbly preſſing him to lay the 
papers neceflary for an inveſtigation before the Houſe, and concluded 
by faying—** I hope, Sir, that this will appear to be the ſenſe of the 
Houſe of Commons to-night, and that you will foon have an op- 
portunity of addrefling His Majeſty in fimilar words.” 

Mr. PERCIVAL faid, that the conduct of gentlemen on the 
other ſide of the Houſe appeared to him unaccountable, when he re- 
collected that they had long and uniformly perſiſted in opinions 
which were proved to be repugnant to the ſentiments of the people 
of this country, and at the ſame time in afferting themſelves to be 
the organs of the country. This conduct they bad reſumed on the 
preſent diſcuſſion. Their favourite doctrine appeared to be, that 
this Houſe was degraded ; and their wiſh to perſuade the people 
that in the votes which are paſſed it is not actuated by any regard 
for their honour and intereſt. The material object of the inquiry 
which they had moved this evening, was to aſcertain if there was 
any blame impurable for the partial failure of the Expedition, and 
to whom that blame was imputable. The honourable gentlemen 
had both ſtated, that no biame. was to be imputed to the Britiſh 
officers or ſoldiers concerned in the Expedition; and the motive for 
finding out whether there was any blame, and to whom imputable, 
was to correct a ſtatement made to the Court of Peterſburgh, com- 
plaining of the conduct of our Commanders and troops. | Here 
there was a cry f N V from the Oppoſition Bench] — Mr. 
Percival ſaid, that he certainly underſtood, the expreſſions of the ho- 
nobrable gentleman in this ſenſe; but if they did not mean fo, there 


was mo occaſion for him to enter into an argument upon this point. 
A however, ſome alluſion certainly was made to this as a motive 


fot the inquiry, he would only obſerve, that nothing could be more 
abſurtl than to ſay, becauſe a miſrepreſentation vas made at Peterſ- 


burg that our ſoldiers had miſconducted themſelves; that therefore, 
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m inquiry was to be inſtituted in the Britiſh Parliament, which en- 
tertained no doubts reſpecting their conduQ, merely to ſatisſy the 
Court of Peterſburgh, while, at the ſame time, it had been ſtated 
and proved, that ſuch an inquiry would be equally hurtful to this 
country, as ſtill engaged in war, and-to her allies. ; So many-points. 
had been conceded by the honourable gentleman, that he did not 
well know upon what ground they would now reit their motion for: 
inquiry. It had been conceded, that the object of the Expedition 
was Britiſh, tending to the intereſts and honour of this country; 
and that its. ſucceſs - would have gained immortal honour to Ad- 
miniſtration. It had been conceded, that the conduct of our com- 
manders and ſoldiers, who conducted and executed the Expedition, 
was not only unimpeachable, but highly honourable and glorious. 
It had been conceded, that one great object of the Expedition had 
been gained by the ſurrender of the Dutch fleet, an event which 
had been allowed to confer immortal honour on the country. It had 
been faid, that the object was Britiſh—he might fairly add that the 
honourable gentleman wiſhed that ic had ſucceeded. Rut if. atten- 
tion is paid to a ſubſequent part of his ſpeech, a glaring contradiction 
may be obſerved. One part of this Britiſh object was the captvre 
of the Dutch fleet, and the means by which this object was attained 
he regretted, becauſe theſe means were What he was pleaſad to ſty le 
the treachery and mutiny of the ſeamen who manned it. The re- 
mainder ot the object of this Expedition, the ſame gentleman ſtated, 
could only be attained by the co-operation of the inhabitants of the 
country, and by the favourable withes of the Dutch army. But 
had the object of delivering Holland from the power of France been 
attained according to his ideas, there muſt have been more treachery 
and ſedition; and he would have regretted the attainment: of this 
truly Britiſh object, on account of this ſedition and treachery. Had 
the Britiſh troops reſcued - Holland with the concurrence of the 
whole people, this would have been treachery in them of the fame 
kind and degree with that of the ſailors in the feet; and the ho- 
nourable gentleman would of courſe have diſapproved of the ſucceſs 
of our arms, and upon his own principles diſapproved of the attain- 
ment of an object which he himſelf called Britiſh, by the very: 
means which he pointed out as the only method of its attainment. 
An honourable gentleman (Mr. Tierney) ſaid, that if the Expedi- 
ton had terminated with the capture of the Dutch fleet, it would 
have been a termination of immortal honour to this equntry. But. 
if the Expedition had terminated here, he thought that it would: 
have brought immortal diſgrace on the country. It would have: 
been a ſwindling trick, a ſhameful attempt to impoſe upon and 
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cheat the Dutch out of their fleet upon a ſtipulation to endeavour to 
reſcue their country from the tyranny of France, but, no ſooner had 
we attained, poſſeſſion of this fleet, than we renounced the terms on 
which it was put into our hands, The ſame gentleman ſaid, that 
the ſoldiers drafted from the Militia were raw boys devoted to certain 
death, and. alluded to the effects which the experience of ſuch treat. 
ment would have upon the minds, the zeal, and the ſentiments of 
our troops. But it was ſingular enough, if this were the caſe, that 
the effect was not more preceptible; for ſince the time at which 
this effect might have been expeted to be produced, ten thouſand 
men had enliſted in the fame and for a ſimilar ſervice. The diffi. 
culty (as to the publicity and its bad conſequences) of an Inquiry 
had been endeavoured to be obviated, by alledging that the bufineſs 
might be conducted in a Secret Committee ; but he doubted much 
of the ſecrecy which would be the refult of ſuch a plan. The num- 
ber of Members who would fit in it, and a varicty of other circum- 
ſtances, tended much in his mind to take away from ſuch a plan 
all fecurity for ſecrecy. Another expedient which was propoſed, 
was to have blanks for the names and places from which the letters 
were dated. But the whole letters muſt be left blank, or they 
would diſcloſe the channels of correſpondence and intelligence, oui 
means of information reſpeQing the ſtate of the country, and all 
that our intereſt calls upon us to conceal. The honourable gentle. 
man wiſhes to know the dates of the letters which invited us to Hol- 
land, the place at which they invited our troops to land, and whether 
we were invited to land at the Helder. But might not the invita- 
tion come from the interior of the country * and this is a poſſible 
ſuppotition. The troops muſt land ſomeꝝ here; this point of land- 
ing muſt in ſuch a caſe have been left to the diſcretion of the plan- 
ners of this Expedition; and theſe inquitics could not be anſwered 
without making diſcloſures, which in many points of view would 
be extremely prejudicial to the intereſts of this country and of her 
allies. The honourable gentleman then comes to the conduct of 
the Expedition : Mr. Percival allowed that capitulation, abſtract- 
edly conſidered, is not a very honourable conclution to a military 
Expedition; but this is a mere abſtract conlideration. Tuo of the 
three grand objeds of the Expedition were attained ; the Dutch 
fleet was captured ; and, a ſtrong and powerful diverſion was effected 
in favour of our allies. The third was found not attainable. The 
confideration then was, how the return of our troops to their own 
country could be beſt effected. It had been allowed that a Gene- 
ral may be defcated, or may fail in his object, without incurring 
any diſgrace. Our army had failed in one of their objects; this 
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rilure did not imply diſgrace. They found themſelves in a fitua- 
non that proved another man could not be loſt uſefully to the coun- 
ty in the proſecution of this object. Under thefe circumſtances, 
the alternative remained of adopting the line of conduct which was 
ot purſued, of inundating the country, which was allowed to be in- 
fnitely worſe, or of ſacrificing a thouſand men at leaſt of the rear 
ward of our army in the embarkation, which certainly. the gentle- 
men woyld allow, after ſo eloquently deploring the effuſion of Britiſh 
blood, was the leaſt eligible of the three. The expedient adopted 
was then the beſt that could be adopted; it was not diſgraceful, be- 
ezuſe it was merely an adaptation to circumſtances which were coun- 
tenaneed by the attainment of the other objects of the Expedition. 
Mr. M. A. TAYLOR aflured the Houſe, that the ſupport he 
was ready to give to the preſent motion did not arife from any thing 
like party ſpirit. He was confident that in doing ſo he acted in 
conformity with the wiſhes of a great majority of the country, on 
whom the failure of the Expedition and. the capitulation of the 
Duke of Vork had made the moſt deep and ſerious ſenſation. He 
anxiouſly hoped that Parliament would inquire into the miſcarriage 
of an enterprize which was looked to with ſuch general expectation 
of ſucceſs, and upon which ſo much of the blood and treaſure of the 
nation had been expended to no effect. He certainly was happy 
that to a certain degree it had ſucceeded ; but when an army of 
above 30,000 men had entered Holland without being able to ac- 
compliſh any thing like the object they had in view, ſome- ſolid ſa- 
isfaQtory reaſon ſhould be adduced for fo marked a miſcarriage; 
Parliament ſhould not reſt ſatisfied with the 7p/e dix:t of a Miniſter ; 
it ſhould be clearly made out to whom the blame juſtly applied. 
The attempt to reſcue Holland he had always ſupported ; and he 
felt that it was efential to this country that Holland ſhould not be 
averſe to us. His wiſh, therefore, was, to be informed upon 
what ground the Expedition was undertaken, and why it was not 
planned and ſent out earlier? for the lateneſs of the attempt was in 
great meaſure the cauſe of its miſcarriage. As to the mode in 
wich the Militia had been treated, he had always diſapproved of it. 
It vas a meaſure which bereft the Militia of all its ſpirit ; and ſuch 
was the opinion of the generality of the militia officers, which he 
hoped they would now come forward and expreſs. The, country 
gentlemen were driven from the Militia ; and its principal officers 
vere diſguſted with the treatment they had received. In ſhort, the 5 
Militia was loſt to the couutry. This, in his opinion, was ſtrong, | 
ground of inquiry. But the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) 
never during his whole Adminiſtration would conſent to any in- 
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ture of the Dutch; he certainly did not know, nor did he deſire to 
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quiry. If, however, on an oocaſion like the preſent, the — 
did not ſeriouſly preſs for an inquiry, their inquifitorial capacity +; 
gone. Blame muſt attach either on the army or on Min: es 
The inquiry would decide on which of them. His hon nourat 
friend (Mr. Sheridan) had ſaid that, though Miniſters were prove, 
to be in fault, the country would not call for their removal. E,. 
differed eſſentially from him, and was certain the country would 
remove them, and replace them by gentlemen on his fide of the 
Houſe. He was not mealy- mouthed when he ſpoke of Miniſters, 
He was ready to declare that they had no talents for carrying on a 
war (a laugh). Gentlemen might take what he ſaid for a joke; 
but he did not mean it as ſuch. He fincerely lamented the loſs of 
the many brave Engliſhmen that had fallen in this ill-fated Exye. 
dition; he alſo regretted the fall of the many thouſands employed 
in it, though not particularly connected with him and this county, 
He therefore felt himſelf bound in conſcience to vote for the preſent 
inquiry. | 

Mr. ADDINGTON obſerved, that having maturely and dif. 
paſſionately conſidered the nature of the propoſed inquiry, it ap- 
peared to him to reſt upon two grounds ; firſt, upon the propriety 
of forming an opinion of the meaſure from its reſult ; and ſecondly, 
that, in conſequence of a confiderable failure, there ſhould ariſe a re- 
ceſſity of inquiry. But thoſe gentlemen who ſupported the motion 
had not perhaps carefully conſidered, that the moſt ill-advifed mea- 
ſures had often produced the moſt brilliant ſucceſs ; and that the 
wiſeſt and beſt planned projeQs had term̃inated in diſaſter and de- 
feat. The honourable gentleman would admit, that it was not in 
mortal man to command ſucceſs, and Government could not under- 
take to controul the elements. Much had been ſaid upon the m. 


know, what might have been the information received from Hol- 
land by His Majeſty's Miniſters ; but as he believed human nature 
to be the ſame in every country, it followed that the Dutch, ba- 
rafſed, plundered, and oppreſſed, muſt have ſincerely wiſhed lor 


| emancipation from French tyranny : 


© The fleſh will quiver where the pincers tear, 
© The blood will follow where the knife is driven,” 


And it was impoſſible to ſuppoſe that the Dutch would, if favoured 
with an opportunity, ſuppreſs their ſorrow, their regret, and indig- 
nation. He contended, that Government would have been guilty 
in a great degree, had it not made the attempt; and concluded wich 
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an eulogy on the {kill and valour of the Generals employed in the 
Expedition, and the courage and intrepidity of the ay. 
Sir JAMES M. PULTENEx did not wiſh to enter into any 
detail reſpecting the Expedition; but roſe merely ſor. the purpoſe of 
ſetting the honourable gentleman (Mr. Tierney) tight with reſpe& 
to the numbers of the reſpeQive armics. The Engliſh and Ruſſian 
army had been ſtated at 45, ooo men, and that of the French at 
35,000, He did not pretend to an accurate knowledge ; but he 
believed the numbers of the former might be eſtimated at 36,000 
men, of whom latterly there were about 10,000 in killed, wounded, 
and miſſing. The French might have had 25 or 30,000 men in 
the action of the 2d; and from the th, to the time when the 
convention was agreed to, the enemy was continually receiving rein- 
forcements. Large bodies of troops had been drawn from the fron- 
tiers of France, which were replaced by battalions from the interior, 
and therefore the force of the enemy, which was ſuperior in num- 
bers, was every day becoming more ſo. Had the army been treble 
the force of the enemy, it muſt have embarked ; and the reaſons be- 
came more preſſing in conſequence of its inferiority. There was 
in his mind a clear, evident, and abſolute neceſſity for making a 
ſacrifice in order to embark with ſecurity. With reſpeR to the ob + 
ſervations of the honourable gentleman on the bounty of ten guineas, 
and the boys who were ſaid to have been ſeduced, he ſhould ſay that 
he underſtood the bounty was chiefly taken by men who had been 
either in the militia or regulars, and were good men and ſoldiers. 
As to the want of diſcipline on the Continent, it certainly was not 
to be expected tꝭ at men unacquainted with their officers could act 
with the ſame regularity, ſtritncis, and diſcipline, as others who 
were accuſtomed to their commanders ; yet ſome allowance ought 
to be made, and he could ſay more from ſpeculation, than from 
aQtual fact, that the men ſo enliſted had conducted themſelves 
well. | I | 
Colonel HOPE noticed and explained the difference of the. pa- 
per in Mr, Tierney's poſſeſſion, and that read by Mr. Secretary 
Dundas, with reſpect to the article of expenditure; and Mr. Long 
having alſo particularly explained the cauſe of the apparent differ- 
ence between both, as in reality the extraordinary expenditure 
amounted to 1 80,0001. only, Mr. Tierney admitted, that he was 
latisfied with the manner in which the diff-rence was &xptained.b /- 
Mr. SHERIDAN aid, that after having been indalged at ſteh 
length, he ſhould not treſpaſs long on the patience df the Houle! 
He was induced principally to riſe, from two allufiuns that Imrdgbeen 
made to him; one by an honourable gentleman near him (Mr. M. 
Vol. X. 3 N $248 
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A. Taylor), and one by an honourable gentleman oppoſite (Mr. 
Addington). His honourable friend had accuſed him of being 
mealy-mouthed—an objection which was ſeldom made to him; for 
in general he was accuſed of being rather too plain a ſpeaker. But 
he accuſed him of having taken a line of candour for which he onght 
to apologize, in ſaying, that he did not wiſh to difpofſeſs Miniſters of 
their places, and that the country would not deſire to ſee them dif. 
poſſeſſed, even though they might diſapprove of their conduct in this 
Expedition. He aſſured the honourable gentleman that he blamed 
him without reaſon. He had no ſuch candour. He ſincerely 
wiſhed to ſee Miniſters di ſpoſſeſſed for the good of the country; 
and if any thing that he could urge or ſay would bring that event 
about, he would exert every effort in his power. What he had 
ſaid, was, that in his preſent motion, he was not prompted to this 
inquiry merely to prove to the country, and to the world, the inca- 
pacity of His Majeſty's Miniſters ; for it could not redound to na- 
tional honour or to national benefit to do that, if no other reſult was 
to come from it. But the honourable gentleman ſaid that he was 


[ Commons, 


confident the opinion of the country was againſt His Majeſty's Mi- 


niſters in this Expedition, and he was fincerely deſirous of turning 
them out, and of ſeeing the gentlemen on that fide of the Houſe paſs 
over to the other. In this, ſaid Mr. Sheridan, it is truly creditable 
to the honourable gentleman, that he would not paſs over with us: 
he would reſt in the mid-way ; he would reſt in that Chair, which 
it requires the greateſt talents and the greateſt reſpect to fill. Now, 
as to the alluſion from the honourable gentleman on the other fide, his 
chief: objection to the motion was, that it had not deen made in Oc- 
tober laſt, before the failure of the Expedition was known, or after 
it was known, that he had not made it after Parliament was ad- 
journed ! He had given notice of his motion on the firſt day after 
the meeting. It was for Miniſters to anſwer for its being ſo long 
delayed; fince they, and not he, had made the adjournment. It 
had been objected to him, that he had made uſe of the word diſ- 
grace. Surely in the uſe of this term he had expreſſed himſelf 
clearly with regard to all the officers and men engaged in the exe- 
cution of the enterpriſe, and had limited the word to the planners 
only. Nothing could be more clear than that the mere failure of 
a military Expedition was not in itſelf a diſgrace :—a town might 
be beſicged and taken, though the garriſon had diſplayed the greateſt 
courage and perſeverance. Circumſtances might defeat the moſt 
obſtinate valour ; but what he thought neceſſarily brought diſgrace 
along with it, was, when a country was deluded by promiſes whieh 


were not kept—when a people was tempted by offers of protection 
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to ſhew-themſelyes, and to manifeſt their ſentiments ; and when, in- 
fead of the protection held out to them, the planners of an Expe- 
dition were forced to capitulate for their own retreat. This was 
what he aſcribed to the charaQter of the late Expedition. "They 
entered North Holland holding out to the inhabitants offers of pro- 
tection, and inviting them to riſe. It was true, indeed, that the 
people did not obey the invitation ; but ſuppoſe that they had, and 
that, truſting to the promiſe of Great Britain, they had come for- 
ward, and that afterwards they had been abandoned, would not the 
nation have been diſgraced ? Would it not have been reſponſible 

for all the blood that muſt have flowed from ſuch an iflue? If 
France had invaded Ireland with 45, ooo men, and had profeſſed, 

as the Britiſh profeſſed to the Dutch, that they had come to reſcue 

them from oppreſſion and tyranny—the mere ſuppoſition gave riſe 

to a melancholy ſentiment ; for they had ſeen, with all their pre- 

tended knowledge of human nature, that 45,000 men had not in- 
duced the Dutch to give up the horrors of French fraternity, or to 
prefer the friendſhip of Great Britain to the evils under which they 
groaned. But would any man ſay, that if 45,000 French had 
landed in Ireland during the late inſurrection there, Britiſh influence 
would have been as great upon the people of Ireland, as French in- 
fluence, with all its iniquity, was upon the Dutch? If 45,000 
French had landed in Ireland, had held out offers of protection to 
the people, and had afterwards been forced to enter into a capitula- 
tion for their own eſcape, would any man fay that they would not 
have been diſgraced, and that they would not have been anſwerable 
for all the horrors, the whippings, the half hangings, and the whole 
hangings, that took place after the rebellion in that miſerable coun- 
try? In like manner, he affixed the term diſgrace upon the men 
who, without the certainty of keeping their word, boaſted of their 
power, and committed the nation by their folly and their incapacity. 
Much had been ſaid about the di verſion which this made—and di- 
verſion was a favourite expreſſion of Miniſters. Three objects 
were ſtated to have been in view in the Expedition, two of which 
were ſaid to have been obtained—he denied this fact. Two of 
the objects were incompatible—Tf it was one of our objects to re- 
place the Stadtholder, it could not be our object to take their navy. 
But it was a diverſion : It forced the French to ſend their troops 
into Holland, and thus we aſſiſted the allies in another quarter. 
What! would not the French have ſent troops into Holland but for 
this Expedition? Away then with French oppreſſion ! They could 
leave the Dutch then to themſelves. But if the Expedition was 
meant as a diverſion, Holland, of all other places, was the worſt for 
3N 2 
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a diverſion ; fince by the nature of the country, a very inferior body 
of troops could ſucceſsfully reſiſt a greatly ſuperior force. He 
would agree that it was a fair thing to call a deſcent a diverſion, 
where, landing on an enemies ſhore, you drew great bodies of men 
from other quarters, and kept them in play; but it was quite ano- 
ther thing, when, having landed with the profeſſed object of re- 
placing an exiled authority, and having failed, you came home and 
called it a diverſion. You had no right to call it by ſuch a name. 
But it was to be repeated: repeated! What, after the trial which 
had been made? and never was a trial ſo completely made of the 
diſpoſitions of any people : could inſanity itſelf think of repeating 
the experiment? After having entered the country not merely 
with a ſuperior force, but with a force ſo greatly ſuperior, that, if 
the people were in their hearts at all diſpoſed to come over to the 
Britiſh, they had every temptation—if not a man was found diſpoſed 
to truſt us, could it be believed, that, after the experience they had 
had, they would nato come, if the experiment were to be repeated ? 
Mr. Sheridan concluded by expreſſing his ſurpriſe at the conduct of 
Miniſters upon this occafion. He did expect that they would en- 
deavour to have made the inquiry nugatory; but that they would 
have coloured their indiſpoſition to enter into the inveſtigation with 
ſome plauſible pretext. He was difappointed. The Houſe had 
ſeen the ground they had taken, and the country would ſee their 
motives. He lamented, for the ſake of the brave army, and for 
the honour of the nation, that they thought it conſiſtent with com- 
mon decency to get rid of the ſubject by ſuch means. 

Mr. M. A. TAYLOR begged leave to ſay two words in ex- 
planation. He certainly did not affert that the opinion of the coun- 
try was either for or againſt Miniſters on the ſubjeR of this Expe- 
dition: he expreſſed only his wiſh that they would agree with him; 
and if ſo, he thought the removal of Miniſters ought to follow. But, 
as to paſſing over'to their places, he believed the honourable gentle- 
man full as anxious for a place as himſelf. As to the Chair, be 
never deſired to ſee i: more ably. filled. 

The Houſe divided ; and their appeared for the motion, 45— 
Againſt it, 216. | i 
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LIST of the MINORITY. 


Anſon, T. Bird, W. W. 
Adair, R. Coke, . 
Bocuverie, Hon. W. H. Cavendiſh, Lord G. 
Burdett, Sir F. Combe, H. C. (Lord May or} 
Brogden, 1 Colhaun, W. 
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Lemon, Sir W. 
Milner, Sir W. 
North, D. 


Taylor, M. A. 
Tierney, G. 
Tufton, Hon. H. 
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Dundas, Hon. C. Plomer, W. 

_ Geary, Sir W. Richardſon, }. 
Grey, C. Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Huſſey, W Robſon, M. B. 

Howard, H. Ruſſell, Lord J. 
Hobhouſe, B. Ruſſell, Lord W. 
Harriſon, J. St. John, Hon. St. A. 
Jekyll, J. Sheridan, R. B. 

Jones, T. T. Smith, W. 
Kemp, T. Stanley, Colonel 
Langſton, J. Stanley, Lord 
Lawrence, Dr. Sturt, C. 


Weſtern, C. C. ; 


Northey, W. 1 
Winnington, Sir R. 


Oſborne, Lord, F. 
Patten, Colonel 
5 TELLERS. 


Whitbread, Sam. Deniſon, W. I. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tueſday, February 11. 


Mr. Chancellor PITT brought down a meſſage from His Ma- 
jeſty, which was as follows: 


GEORGE R. 

His Majeſty thinks it right to infarm the Houſe of Commons, that, in 
conſequence of three ſhips having arrived in the parts of this country from 
Megadore, on the coaſt of Africa, with foul bills of health, which left 
that place at the time when the plague raged there with the greateſt vio- 
lence, and that goods were put on board the ſuid ſhips particularly ſuſcep- 
lible of infectian, and under the moſt ſuſpicious circumflances, His Ma- 
Jeſly has thought proper, by the advice of his Privy Council, to order the 
ſaid ſhips and cargoes Io be deflrayed, in conformity to what has been the 
uſage in former inſtances of the ſame nature ; and he recommends to 
the Houſe of Commons, 19 confider whether any, and what, allowance 
ſhould be made 16 the parties, for the loſſes they may have ſuſtained in 
emſequence of ſuch deſtruction of the ſhips and cargves. 

G. Ke 

The Meſſage being read, 

Mr. Chancellor PITT moved, that it be referred to the eonſi- 
deration of a Select Committee; obſerving, that a minute and critical 
Inquiry ſhould be made into the motives which induced theſe ſhips 
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to fail under fo ſuſpicious a character; and that, after examining 
the invoices, ſuch reparation ſhould be made to the owners, if 
nothing appeared to criminate their conduct or intentions, as the 
juſtice of the Houſe ſhould think proper and adequate. The utnf 
care ſhould, at the ſame time, be employed to inquire into the mo- 
tives which prompted fuch hazardous ſpeculations. 

Sir WILLIAM PULTENEY ſaid, that he was eredibly in. 
formed that no plague raged at that place when the goods were 
ſhipped, nor was there any reaſon to believe that any contagion could 
poſſibly ariſe from them: in his opinion, therefore, it was improper 
to deſtroy them. No danger was to be apprehended where qua- 
rantine had been exactly obſerved, as he muſt ſuppoſe it had been in 
the preſent inſtance. The meaſure of deſtroying theſe ſhips waz, 
therefore, rather too haſtily reſorted to. But he would not on that 
account reſiſt the propoſed inquiry; on the contrary, he approved 
of it, as it would lead to a diſcovery whether there were ſufficient 
reaſons for deſtroying the ſhips, &c. and that with ſuch pre- 
Cipitation. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT aſſured the worthy Baronet that his infor- 
mation was erroneous, both with regard to the haſte with which he 
ſuppoſed the ſhips had been deſtroyed, and to the reaſons for believ- 
ing that there was no well-grounded apprehenſion of a plague hav- 
ing exiſted at the time and place alluded to. The matter in queſ- 
tion had been the ſubject of long and repeated inquiry, and the moſt 
eminent of the faculty had given it as their opinion, that the pre- 
caution that had been uſed ſhould be reſorted to: that the danger 
of a contagion being ſpread from the opening and expoſing of thee 
goods to the air appeared imminent in the extreme ; for it was 
well known that two perſons who had been employed in putting the 
cargo on board died before the ſucceeding day. It was not, then, 
too much, or too precipitate, to adopt the precautions that had been 
taken. He was happy, however, to aſſure the Houſe, that no 
danger of any kind was now to be apprehended from the cir- 
cumſtance. 

The thanks of the Houſe was then voted to His Majeſty, and a 
Select Committee, conſiſting of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Windham, the At- 
torney General, Mr. Bragge, Sir William Young, Mr. Burdon, 
Mr. Steele, Mr. Roſe, and Lord Hawkeſbury, were ordered to re- 
port the ſame, with their opinions thereon, to the Houſe. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL, previous to a motion for re- 
newing the Suſpenſion of the Habeas- Corpus AR, moved“ That 
an humble Addreſs be preſented to His Majeſty, praying that he 
would be graciouſly pleaſed tu give directions that there be laid be- 
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bre the Houſe a lift of the names of the perſons now detained in 
cuſtody, in virtue of an act made to ſecure and detain ſuch perſons 
as were ſuſpected of conſpiring againſt His Majeſty's Government, 
ether with the names of the priſons in which they were detained, 
and the dates of their reſpeQive commitments.” —Ordered. 

Sir WILLIAM PULTENEY preſented a petition in behalf 
of Mr. Macdowal, who, as a merchant, was conneCted with the 
iſlands of Grenada and St. Vincent. The mercantile houſe at 
Glaſgow, to which Mr. Macdowal belonged, had obtained the ſum 
of 240, oool. out of the loan granted in aid of the merchants be- 
longing to theſe iſlands. The commercial embarraſſments ſtill ex- 
iſling that gave riſe to the loan which Parliament had granted, the 
prayer of the petitioners was, that farther time might be allowed them 
for the repayment of their firſt inſtallment, it appearing that the pe- 
titioners had now funds and property in their poſſeſſion more than 
ſufficient to make good the ſum which ſtill remained due on their 
part. The petition was then brought up, and Sir William Pulte- 
ney moved that a Committee he appointed to examine into the 
nature of the faQs _ which the prayer of the petition was 
founded. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT expreſſed his ſatisfaction that the 3 
able Baronet had confined himſelf to that motion. It was of im- 
portance both to the individual whom it concerned, and to the pub- 
lie at large, that the merits of ſuch petitions ſhould be minutely in- 
quired into. Above all, the greateſt caution ſhould be obſerved in 
committing and eſtabliſhing the principle laid down in the petition. 
If the circumſtances were ſuch as ſtated in the petition, he ſaw no 
reaſon for refuling to accede to the prayer of it, after a Select Com- 
mittee ſhould have had ſufficient time to inveſtigate and pronounce 
upon its merits. 

The petition was ordered to lie upon the table. 

Mr. WHITBREAD then roſe to make a motion for nn to 
bring in a bill to explain and amend the Act which regulates the 
wages of artificers and labourers. When he had firſt the honour of 
making a ſimilar motion; he had the good fortune to meet with the 
countenance and ſupport of ſeveral gentlemen whom he did not now 
ſee in their places, and his propoſition, was aſſented to nem. con. 
After he had brought in his bill, and only upon the motion for its 
being read a ſecond time, the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) 
0 *ted to the proviſions of it, obſerving, that a thorough reviſion of 
tie poor laws was neeeſſary; and he pledged himſelf to bring in a 
bin for that purpoſe. The bill was brought in and printed, but 
was never brought under the diſcuſſion of the Houſe. He would 
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not now attempt to canvaſs the merits of that bill; it was ſufficient 
to ſay, that all its proviſions were regarded as abſolutely impragi. 
cable. Still, in the hopes that the right honourable gentleman would 
perſevere in his intention of bringing in his bill, be (Mr. Whitbread) 
deſiſted from making any farther motion that Seſſion. But now, 
finding that the right honourable gentleman had wholly given up al 
idea of profecuting a meaſure which he formerly ſeemed to have ſo 
much at heart, he himſelf was determined to renew his attempts, and 
to revive his bill. Thoſe who knew him would not ſuppoſe that 
he wiſhed the poor to be overpaid. He well knew that in many 
places, eſpecially in great manufacturing towns, thoſe who earned 
more than was ſufficient to provide for their families, uſually ſquan- 
dered the ſurplus away in deſtruQtive and ruinous luxuries. - But in 
every well-regulated community, artificers and labourers ſhould be 
paid fo as to be enabled to keep themſelves and families in a com. them to 
fortable Gtuation. It was his creed reſpeQing the poor, that no ex- endured 
cuſe ſhould be left them for doing wrong, and that when they of- the obje 
fended, ſeverity ſhould be employed in puniſhing their offences. He « That 
hoped the Houſe would concur with him in that opinion; and if ſo, much o 
how was it to be reduced to practice? The right honourable gen- peace to 
tleman had contended, that nothing effeQual could be done by regu- Mr 
lations ; that all muſt be the reſult of principle ; and that, in meaſure 
amending the poor laws, no regulation could be made reſpecting the poſe the 
amount of wages, but that labour ſhould be left to find its own ligatly 
level; it was impoſſible, however, that labour ſhould find its own cool an 
level, as the laws on that head now (ſtood. What firſt gave riſe in tainly r 
his mind to the idea of the bill he wiſhed to introduce, was the ſitua- tereſted 
tion to which the poor were reduced in 1795. T heir diſtreſſes then of the |] 
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were nearly the ſame as they arc now ; and very exemplary attention 
was likewiſe then ſhewn by the richer claſſes to alleviate their dif- 
trefſes ; but, before they received that relief, the preſſure under 
which they laboured was extreme. The farmers would not raiſe 
the price of labour — he conſulted the ftatute-book, but could diſ- 
cover nothing in it that could compel the farmers to do their duty. 
The Juſtices, he found, had no power to grant relief; but they 


vere armed with power to oppreſs the poor. In virtue of the 5th 


of Elizabeth, cap. 4th, the Juſtices had the power of regulating the 
maximum of labour. This was highly oppreſſive and injurious © 
the labouring poor. A law therefore appeared neceſſary for ena 
bling the Juſtices to regulate alſo the minimum of labour. In this 
view he begged leave to ſubmit his motion to the Houſe for reviu- 
ing his former bill. He wiſked only that it might be read 4 fri 
time, and then printed, and a pcoper inter val allowed ſor a thorough 
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confideration-of- it, Gentlemen might have an opportunity, when 
in the country, of conſulting. whether it might prove beneficial or 
not. He could not expect that it would meet with that general 
concurrence which it might receive if it came from the other fide of 
the Houſe. All he entreated was, that it might be examined with 
care and attention. He alſo begged it to be remembered, that the 
bill would go not to compel, but to enable, the Magiſtrate to do juſ- 
tice to the poor. The law indeed, if enacted, might generally lie 
dormant, and only be enforced in hard times, when the poor were 
oppreſſed as they now are in ſeveral diſtricts. He had attentively 
examined the exiſting poor laws; and the more he examined them 
the more convinced he was, that the fault lay not in the laws them- 
ſelves, but in the execution of them. Where they were well exe- 
euted, the poor enjoyed as much comfort as it was poſſible for 
them to enjoy. But where they were not duly enforced, the poor 
endured the moſt intolerable miſeries : to prevent theſe abuſes was 
the object of his bill. He would therefore conclude, by moving, 
That leave be given to bring in a bill to explain and amend ſo 
much of the 5th of Eliz. cap. 4. as empowers juſtices of the 
peace to regulate the wages of artificers, labourers,” &c. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT ſaid, that though he diſapproved of the 
meaſure propoſed by the honourable gentleman, he would not op- 
poſe the motion which he had made. The ſubject was not to be 
Ightly treated of; it was of the greateſt importance, and required 
cool and deliberate diſcuſſion. The honourable gentleman was cer- 
tanly right in ſuppoſing that this was not a party queſtion. It in- 
creſted the feelings of every individual; and from which ever fide 
of the Houſe it came, it would meet with equal attention. The ho- 
nourable gentleman had ſtated, that he (Mr. Pitt) had oppoſed the 
mation when it was formetly propoſed, and that he had brought for- 
ward nothing upon the ſubject himſelf. But he oppoſed the mea- 
ſure formerly, becauſe he was convinced that it was not calculated to 
be productive of benefit to the lower claſſes of the community ; not 
becauſe he intended to bring forward ſome preferable plan. If the 
honourable gentleman thought-there was ſuch neceſſity for the bill 
he propoſed to bring in, and that it would tend ſo effectually to me- 
lorate the condition of the poor, why did he not bring it in ſooner.; 
what ſatisfactory reaſon can he aſſign for delaying it ſo long? If 
the bill which he (Mr. Pitt) propoſed to bring in was completely 
impracticable, why did the honburable gentleman not bring for- 
ward his own? Whether the bill was as impolitic as it had been 
repreſented. to be, he would not take time to conſider ; but that 


every part of it was not impracticable was cvident „* » 
1 30 
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Many-elauſcs of it might de inexpedient, but might certainly with 
greateaſe be reduced to practice. Was it impoſſible to give every 
man an allowance in | proportion to the number of his children, or to 
aſſiſt thoſe who were really in fickneſs and diftreſs* He would not 
argue at length upon the merits of the meaſure now propoſed ; but 


he muſt ſay it ſtruck him as highly improper. It went to introduce | 


legiſlative interference into what ought to be allowed invariably t) 
take its natural courſe. The greater freedom there was allowed in 
every kind of mercantile tranſactions, the more for the benefit of all 
parties. It was likewiſe always inexpedient to frame a general law 
to remedy a particular evil. "There was a great ſcarcity at the pre- 
ſent moment; and ſome individuals of the labouring claſs might ſuffer 
from it, though he believed that claſs feldom felt fewer privations 
than at preſent ; yet, would it be expedient to enact a law which 
would be univerſally binding and eternal in duration? Beſides, 
the principle of the bill was inefficacious; and though it was 
adopted, it would have no good effect. It propoſed one ſtandard 
for the price of labour, without conſidering whether the labourer is 
young or old, whether fickly or robuſt, whether an unmarried -man, 
or with a numerous family to ſupport. The diſtreſſes of the poor 
. would be relieved, not by any general law, but alone by parochial 
aid adminiſtered to them by thoſe who were intimately acquainted 
with their ſituation. The honourable gentleman had remacked 
that-the poor laws in their preſent ſtate were quite ſufficient if they 
were ſtrictly put in execution. It rather ſeemed ſtrange that they 
ſhould be complete, and not contain within them fome power to en- 
force their execution. He himſelf admired the ſyſtem of poor laws 
in England, though they had of late years greatly degenerated from 
their original ſimplicity and efficacy. It had not been his intention 
to overturn them, but to recal them to their original principles, and 
| to give them ſuch ſubſidiary aids, as a change of circumſtances had 
now rendered neceſſary. Whether he ſhould have the honour to 
bring that bill again before the Houſe he was extremely uncertain. 
He was, as formerly, convinced of its propriety ; but many objec- 
tions had been ftarted to it, by thoſe whoſe opinion he was bound to 
reſpect. Inexperienced himſelf in country affairs, and in the condi- 
tion of the poor, he was diffident of his own opinion, and would not 
preſs the meaſure upon the attention of the Houſe. But, ftill anxi- 
: ous for the good of his fellow men, he ſhould be rejgiced to ſec any 
: meaſure propoſed which promiſed more effeQually to-relieve the in- 
digent, and pledged himſelf to give it his warmeſt ſupport. 
Sir WILLIAM YOUNG was of opinion, that the bill which 
- the bonourable gentleman had moved for leave to bring in was alts 
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gether unneceſſary. By an act (which he read) the Juſtices were 
already obliged, under a penalty of 1ol. to do nearly what was re- 
quired by the honourable gentleman ; and was it probable that an 
act was a good one which, though enforced by ſuch ſevere penalties, 
had lain completely dormant for many years. The qualifications 
of the workman ſhould be conſidered as well as his wages. He gave 
great credit to the honourable gentleman for his humane and laudable 
intentions, but they certainly were miſapplied. 

Mr. BUXTON thought that the meaſure would do more bas 
than good to thoſe for whoſe benefit it was propoſed ; it would 
ſpread the moſt violent alarm among them, and tend to make them 
diſcontented. They were already extremely well off. The ſcarcity 
was great, but from the benevolent attentions of the opulent, at no 
time was the condition of the labourer more eligible. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE imputed the defect, nor to the poor 
laws, but to the execution of them. Churchwardens (officers of 
the poor) appoint overſeers ; and thoſe divide the trouble of at- 
tending to their duty into two parts ; the one ſerving one half of 
the year, and the other ſerving the other half. This was an object 
for attention, and he hoped the Juſtices of the Peace would look to 
it. He thought the time eritieal for this bill, as the labourer s mind 
was not now much at caſe. 

Mr. ELLISON gave his decided oppoſition to the motion. It 
had pleaſed Providence to viſit the country with a greater ſcarcity in. 

1795 than it now experienced. By the generous exertions of the 
higher claſſes, the poorer had been comfortably ſupported 3 why 
then ſhould we think of now K en a law which is proved to 
be unneceſſary ? 


Fe. 11.] 


Mr. WILBERFORCE ſaid, that we ſhould be careful leſt in 


our attempts to do good we ſhould be the authors of evil. He ap- 
proved of the general tenor of the bill formerly propoſed by his right 
honourable friend ; particularly of that part of it which provides 
for the better bench of the children of the poor, and hoped that 
the buſineſs would be revived by t the ere bam gentleman, or 
ſome of his friends. 
Mr. LEFEVRE explained. | 
Mr. WHITBREAD faid, he was now 'of opinion, as | he tad 
already ſaid, that the plan propoſed on this ſubje& by the right ho- 
nourable gentleman was, in many reſpects, impracticable, and that 


in thoſe parts: which in theory might ſeem to be moſt excellent; but 


the right honourable gentleman might have ſubmitted his plan to the 
confideration of Patfiament';* and if it paſſed at all, he vas clearly 
of opinion it muſt have paſſed with great amendments.» 0 Having a 
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gtem reſpect for the plan of the honourable gentleman, for varicu 
reuſons, and knowing how much more likely he was to ſucceed in 
that -Fiouſe; chan any perſon who uſually differed from him, he 
thought it right to wait for the plan which the Miniſter had 
opened, and he could not help being a little ſurprized at what the 
right honourable gentleman had ſaid to- night; for he never until 
this night informed the Houſe that any conſiderable objections were 
ſtarted to his plan; the Houſe did not know that theſe objedions 
prevented him from bringing the matter forward. The Houſe had, 
therefore, no means of knowing that there was any bias on the mind 
of the honourable gentleman in regard to this plan. He had hoped 
the Miniſter would, at no very diſtant period, propoſe his plan to 
Parliament; and that was the reaſon why he (Mr. Whitbread) had 
not made this motion fooner. An honourable Member ſaid, that 
what he propoſed formerly, and which was of a nature ſimilar to the 
preſent, had created in the country very unpleafant ſenſations. He lived 
a great deal in the country, and he had heard of no ſuch ſenſations on 
that account; indeed he ſhould be a good deal ſurprized if this pro- 
* poſition ſhould produce any ſuch effect; on the contrary, he believed 
there was nothing ſo likely to keep the lower claſſes of the people 
quiet, which was the object of all good Governments (and againſt 
which he knew of no complaint), as to ſhew them that Government 
were attentive to their neceſſities. Gentlemen took notice of cha- 
ritable'donations. ' He was ready to give the higher claſſes credit 
for their charity ; but it was an afflicting fight to ſee the neceſſity of 
that charity. It was ſaid, that corn was not now ſo dear as it was 
in the year 1795 ; he knew not how that might be, but he belicved 
the quartern loaf was never ſo high in price before as at this mo- 
ment. He thought it an alarming thing, that ſo many of the lower 
claſſes of ſociety were doomed to ſubſiſt on charity. He knew that this 
vas a ſubjef which it was difficult to regulate, perhaps impolitic to 
try; the poor themſelves knew this and felt it, and he believed, ge- 


nerally ſpeaking, that they were willing to ſubmit to the beſt ſubſtitute 
that could be deviſed for their ordinary food. He thought, however, 


that by an increaſe of wages ſome good might be done; and this 
was a matter upon which he felt great anxiety, becauſe, however 
- creditable it was to the giver, yet to the perſon receiving it, charity 


afflicted the mind of a good man, becauſe it took away his inde- 
pendence, a conſideration as valuable ta the labourer as to the man 
of high rank. It had been ſaid, that he ſhould do much miſchief 
by fixing the rate of wages: that was not the object for which he 


was moving; the objed of the bill was to empower Magiſtrates, for 
' limited time, and within a limited extent, to determine the ſum 
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below which the wages of a labouring man in full: vigour ſhould 
not be reduced. He would illuſtrate this by taking two  pariſhes-: 
in the one lived the perſon who was the. proprietor of the land ; ſuch 
perſon would ſee to the execution of the poor laws, and by creating 
a rivalſhip among thoſe who employed labourers, the price of labour 
would find its level, that is, it would come to a fair ordinary price. 
Within ten or fifteen miles was another pariſh, in which the owner 
of the land did not dwell : here there was no competition among the 
employers of labourers ; conſequently the price of labour was almoſt 
as low as the neighbouring farmer ſhould chuſe to make it ; and 
there were too many inſtances in which the farmers oppreſſed the 
labourer ; the difference of price of the labour of an individual was 
two ſhillings per week, and more, between theſe two pariſhes ; and 
the neceſſaries of life were as difficult to procure in the one pariſh 
as in the other. This was the evil — now for the remedy. Suppoſe 
a Magiſtrate, ſecing this diſparity in the price of labour, were to be 


empowered, within a limited time, and within a certain diſtrict, to 
fay that the labourer ſhould not receive leſs than a given ſum for his 


daily labour (that ſum, of courſe, not to be too high, nor lower than 
was abſolutely neceſſary to procure ſubliſtence), and to be applicable 
of courſe only to a perſon in full health. But there were generally 
objeQions to theſe plans : if they were brought forward in time of 
ſcarcity, it was ſaid to be dangerous to agitate the queſtion ; if in 
time of plenty, it was ſaid to be unneceſſary; ſo that, by this two- 
edged ſword, the relief of the poor was to be cut in two, and the 
parts were to remain aſunder for ever. There was no novelty in 
what he was'now propoling ; the principles of it had been recognized 


in various inſtances. But it was ſaid that the price of labour would 


find its own level. How did it find its level? If labourers found 
they were not ſufficiently paid, they combined, and the price of their 


labour was raiſed. He farther enforced the neceſſity of ſome re- 


lief, from the conſideration of the multiplied ſtatutes to prevent 
combinations, above forty in numbey ; all of them operating more 
ſtrongly againſt the labourers in any attempt to raiſe their wages, 
than againſt the maſters who might attempt to reduce them. 

Mr. ELLISON explained. | 

Mr. PERCIVAL faid, that combination was an offence i in- 
dittable at common law, and extending alike to the employers and 
the labourers. He would not have it go forth, that the workmen 
were liable to puniſhment for combining to raiſe, and the maſters 
were not liable for combining to lower the price of a * 


| ** was certainly the ſame to both, 
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Mr. WHITBREAD faid, he was quite aware of the law az 
the honourable and learned gentleman had ſtated it : certainly it 
was the ſame to both maſter and workman ; but from the nature of 
things, the maſter could much more eaſily ene the workmen, 
than the work men could proſecute the maſters. ; 

The motion was then put and agreed to; and Mr. Whitbread, 
Mr. Tierney, &c. were ordered to prepare and bring in the bill, 


— 
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The following is a more complete and correct Statement of Mr. 
 CANNING's SPEECH in the Houst oF Commons, on the 3d 


F February, than that printed in page 282 of this volume. 


Mr. CANNING obſerved, that much as he differed from the 
honourable” gentleman who had juſt ſat down, in almoſt every argu- 
ment which he had advanced, and in every inference which he had 

dran, reſpecting the paſt conduct, or preſent views and ſituations 
of this country and of France ; there were no points on which he 
differed from him more entirely, than on the polition which he had 
laid dowa at the beginning of his ſpeech, that the origin and cauſes 
of the war formed no part of the preſent queſtion; and that which 
be had infiſted upon in a ſubſequent part of his ſpeech (and which, 
coupled with the foregoing, did indeed go to preclude all diſcuſſion 
upon the queſtion to any uſeful purpoſe), that it was highly unneceſ- 
ſary and improper to enter into any inveſtigation of the perſonal 
character of the preſent Firſt Conſul of the French Republic. 
{Grant the honourable gentleman theſe two aſſumptions, and there 
was an end of our deliberations ; there was no longer a ſubject be- 
fore the Houſe which it could be of the ſmalleſt advantage to ex- 
-amine ; there was no longer any teſt by which the propriety or im- 
propriety of the conduct of Government could be tried. Take 
away the conſidersrion of the aggreſſions of France in the com- 
mencement of the war, and her conduct during its continuance ; 
and take away, at the fame time, the liberty of inquiring freely into 
the grounds and juſtice of the pretenſions put forward by the perſon 
now at the head of the French Government; and what remained, 
by which to eſtimate the comparative policy of refuſing, or of having 
accepted, the overtures for negotiation? How were the Houſe to 
judge of what wogld be the conduct of France under the preſent 
 *citTutnſtayces, but by a review of what had been her conduct 
*þitherto* ? By what means were they to decide how far the power, and 
'the perſonal diſpoſitions, of the-preſent Chief Ruler of France ſupet- 
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ceded the EPA of recurring to the examination of the cop. duct of 
France under its preceding revolutionary Governments, unleſs they 
were permitted to inquire, in the beſt way that they could, into the 
probable ſincerity of thoſe diſpoſitions, and the probable ſtability of 
the power for giving them effect? 

It was ſingular, however, that while the honourable gentleman 
denied to the fide of the Houſe on which he ſat the right of review- 
ing the paſt tranſactions of France with foreign nations, and with 
this country, and the advantage of contraſting the profeſſions of the 
Chief Conſul with his former principles and conduct: he had him- 
ſelf no ſcruple in taking that liberty with the character of his own 
country, which he thought unwarrantable in reſpe& to that of the 


enemy; and he felt no delicacy in going back to the crimes and 


errors of monarchical France, and depicting the dangers which 
Europe had in former times had to dread from the overweening am- 
bition, and tyrannical uſurpations of Louis XIV. though he thought 
any ſuch animadverſion upon republican France no way to be juſti- 
fied, and conſidered the uſurpation of Bonaparte as privileged to an 
exemption from cenſure or inquiry. | 

The conduct of Great Britain in the earlier part of the war, the 
honourable gentleman declared to have been ſo unprincipled, and 
her aggreſſions and inſults againſt neutral and unoffending nations 
ſo groſs and outrageous, that nothing of what was ĩmputed to France 
could ſtand in competition with it, in point of enormity. No vio- 
lation of the law of nations, no infringement of rights, nor infliction 
of calamities, with which France was charged, could, in the eyes of 
the honourable gentleman, equal the glaring injuſtice and oppreſſion 
of our conduct towards Genoa and Tuſcany, The tranſactions 
reſpecting Genoa and Tuſcany, Mr. Canning obſerved, had been 
made the ground of much unjuſt accuſation, and appeared to him to 
have been wholly miſunderſtood. The ſhort ſtatement of that 
which related to Genoa was ſimply this: Genoa was conſidered, at 
the beginning of the war, as ſtridly neutral, and as ſuch, was re- 
ſpected by His Majeſty's fleet in the Mediterranean, until it was 


bound that, in ſpite of its pretended neutrality, the Genoeſe Govern- 


ment allowed France to derive conſtant and large ſupplies of pro- 
viſions for its armies, from their Genoeſe territory; and that the 
repeated friendly remonſtrances of the Commander of His Majeſty! O 
fleet, and of his Miniſter at Genoa, had been employed in vain to 
prevent the repetition and continuance of a practice, which all * 
laws of civilized war gave them a full right to complain of as 

departure from neutrality. When theſe admonitions had . 
WelfeQual, recourſe was had, and Juſtly, to threats; which threats, 
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however, be it remembered, were never carried into execution: and, 
perhaps, the only thing with which His Majeſty's Government had 
to reproach itſelf, within the whole of this bufineſs, was, that it did 
not allow the ſyſtem of intimidation to be purſued far enough to 
anſwer, for any length of time, its juſtifiable purpoſe ; nor was 
there any thing that could be repreſented as contrary to the laws and 
rights of nations in what was done, or what was threatened on this 
occaſion ; nor any thing that could be conſidered as even harſh and 
rigorous, except, indeed, by thoſe who conceived that the French 
had a privilege, uniformly, and in every caſe, to exaQ to the full, 
not the obſervance of the duties of neutrality towards them, but the 
violation of them in their own favour, and that in proportion as 
France was exorbitant in her demands, we were to be humble and 
ſelf-denying ; that we were to take as an excuſe, from every neutral 
State that might chuſe to conciliate France by favour and partiality, 
the aſſertĩon, that truly they could not help it; that France was ſo 
preſſing, and fo peremptory, that they were obliged to conſult their 
own ſafety by conceſſion : in ſhort, that we were to ſubmit to all the 
diſadvantages of a ſtrict and ſcrupulous forbearance on our part, 
while France enjoyed all the advantages of unqualified exaction; 
and that, in compaſſion to the weakneſs of the States who could not 
preſerve their line of duty towards us, we were to omit every op- 
portunity of doing juſtice to ourſelves. A ſyſtem of miſerable imbe- 
eility which be ola not wonder France ſhould be loud in preach- 
ing, in order to reſerve to herſelf exclufively, the right of departing 
from it in every inſtance ; but one which he truſted this country 
would never adopt, fo long as it had a juſt ſenſe of its own rights, 
and power to aſſert and toenforce them. 

With regard to Tuſcany, much the ſame obſervations would 
apply. France had continued to derive every aſſiſtance, and Eng- 
land felt every inconvenience in the conduct of the war, from the 
ill. obſerved neutrality, and partial policy of Tuſcany.; a partiality 
Not more diſadvantageous to the cauſe in which England was en- 
gaged, than it was manifeſtly prejudicial in its effects, to the ſecurity 
of the Grand Duke's Government, and to the real intereſts of his 
dominions. Tuſcany had been from the beginning of the war, 
the center of the French conſpiracy againſt the peace and inde- 
pendence of all Italy; and even in the Councils of the Grand 
Duke himſelf, it was juſtly apprehended that there had penetrated 
a degree of French influence, dangerous alike to his own States, and 


to all his neighbours. Under theſe circumſtances Great Britain 


was not only juftified, but was called upon to aſſert her own right 
to be treated with fairneſs and impartiality, and was warranted in 
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employing the moſt peremptory terms to enforce the reſpect whieh 
was due to her, and in repreſenting amicably, but forcibly, to the 
Tuſcan Government, the double danger in which it was daily in- 
rolving itſelf, from the reſentment of the allies on the one hand, 
and the vverbearing domination of France on the ather, © Repre- 
ſentations to this effect certainly were made by Lord Hervey, then 
His Majeſty's Miniſter at Florence: and if, in executing the orders 
of this Court, Lord Hervey was hurried by his zeal for the ſerviee 
of his Sovereign, and for the great cauſe in which England and her 
alles were embarked, into expreſſions of any thing like intemper- 
ance or diſreſpeQ, it ought not to be forgotten, that upon the ſtate- 
ment of this circumſtance, accompanied with the expreſſion of the 
Grand Duke's diſpleaſure, and defire that Lord Hervey ſhould be 
racalled, that defire was inſtantly complied with, Lord Hervey 
was immediately recalled ; and thus the beft and moſt fatisfaQory 


. reparation was made to the Government of Tuſcany, and the cha- 


neter of the Government of England completely cleared. Nor 
was this, however, all: the conduct of Lord Hervey, though ad- 
mitted to be ſuch as to occafion this complaint of the Court of 
Tuſcany, and to draw down upon him, in conſequence, this mark of 
diſapprobation of his own Court, was yet not entirely ſuch as it is 
repreſented in certain publications, from which, in this,' as in other 
inſtances, the honourable gentlemen. on the other fide of the Houſe 
probably derived the information, on which they thought it c vpedient 
o ground their eharges againſt the powers at war with France.- In 
the fame eolleQion of State papers, which contains the treaty of 
Pavia, and the ſecret articles of the treaty of Pilnitz, both groſs and 
impudent fabrications, without the ſhadow of foundation, or the 
pretence of authority; in that ſame publication, reſting. on ſimilar 
grounds of authenticity, is even to be found a pretended note from 
Lord Hervey, adureſſed directly, and perſonally, to the Grand 
Duke of Tuſcany, of which it was ſufficient to fay, that no ſuch 
note ever was preſented”; no ſuch note ever was tranſmitted from 
Lord Harvey to this Court; nor was it ever heard of by any perſon 
conneRed with the Government of this country, until it made its 
appearance in the fame volume with the treaty of Pavia and Pilnitz. 
(Mr. Canning here read a copy of a paper, purporting to be a note from 
Lird Hervey to the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, dated September 2, 17931] 
He read this note, he faid, not as conceiving that the circumſtance 
of ſuch a fabrication having been eontrived, did away all grotad of 
compHint againſt Lord Hervey. The complaint he had admitted 
to have exiſted; and it had been ſatisfied by Lord Harvey's recall. 
* did tnx that this, coupled witli the other inſtanees to NN 
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he had referred, of the ſpurious treaties of Pavia and Pilnitz, might 
have the effect of making gentlemen a little cautious in future hoy 
they adopted, ard relied upon as authentic State papers, whatever 
traſh it might pleaſe the friends of France to publiſh as. ſuch, fo 
the juſtification of her cauſe. 

He had one word more to add upon the ſubject of Tuſcany, 
The honourable gentleman had appeared to rely upon the conduct 
of Great Britain, in this inſtaneeg not only as a ſet-¶ againſt the 
outrageous proceedings of France towards neutral nations, but as x 
ground of her proceedings towards Tuſcany itſelf in ſubſequent 
periods of the war, particularly in the invaſion of Leghorn, and 
the ſeizure of Britiſh property there in 1797. He had already, 
he truſted, done away the impreſſion of the honourable gentleman' 
argument in the former reſpect, by ſhewing that Great Britain had 
not conducted herſelf ſo flagrantly as was repreſented, and that, in 
the inſtance in which her Miniſter had outſtepped the line of his 
inſtructions, he had, with the condeſcenſion becoming a great 


country in its intercourſe with a weaker State (whoſe very ſenſe of 


its own weakneſs might, perhaps, make its feelings the more irrit- 
able, and its honour the more jealous), done every thing in her 
power to atone for the offence. In other reſpects, France can de- 
rive no defence from the conduct of Great Britain; for, ſubſe- 
quently to all that paſſed on this oceaſion through the medium cf 
Lord 7; jervey, and, conſequently, to Tuſeany's being conſidered by 
France as having become a party in the war, againſt her, a ſeparate 


treaty of peace was concluded at Paris between the Grand Duke 


and the French Republic. And it was in violation of this treaty, 
that the French army under General Bonaparte took poſſeſſion of 
Leghorn, and ſeized and confiſcated Britiſh property to an im- 
menſe amount, depoſited there under the protection and guarantee of 


Tuſcan neutrality ; a violation of the laws of neutrality almoſt un- 
paralleled in extent and atrocity, except by other examples to be 


found in the conduct of the French themſelves, and an outrage for 
which the Government that permitted, or, what is in ſtrictneſs the 


fame thing, could not prevent it, is reſponſible to the Government 


whoſe ſubjects have ſuffered by it; which, therefore, gave to His 
Majeſty, if he had choſen to make uſe of it, full right of repriſal, 


and which gives to the moderation obſerved ſince in the conduct of 


Great Britain towards Tuſcany, a character of the greateſt magna- 


nimity, generoſity, and forbearance. . | 
After. all, however, if it were in other reſpects proper and reaſon- 
able to retrace the conduct of France at former periods of the wal, 


and if the conduct of Great Britain, in regard to other nations, left 
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hem at liberty to do ſo, the honourable gentleman had contended, 
tnat the Miniſters had given up all right to look back, by entering 
into a negotiation at Paris, and afterwards at Liſle. And he had 
farther infiſted, that the deelarations publiſhed in His Majeſty's 
name, at the concluſion ot each of thoſe negotiations, had bound the 
Government ot this country to enter into negotiation anew, at leaſt 
to receive overtures for peace, whenever the enemy might ſhew a 
readineſs to treat with them. The reaſoning (Mr. Canning faid) 
ſeemed to him to be by no means correct. This pledge given by 
the declarations of His Majcity could in no fair conſtruftion be 
made to apply ſo widely and fo eternally as the honourable gentle- 
man was deſirous of having it believed. As to the declaration 
made after the Paris negotiation, whatever might be the promiſes 
held forth in future negotiation, they were fully and entirely ſatis- 
hed, and the pledge contained in them entirely redeemed, by entering 
into the negotiation at Lifle. And as to that which was pub- 
liſhed after the negotiation at Liſle, it was not only not of the 
vague and unlimited nature, which the honourable gentleman de- 
ſcribed, but it was in truth more limited by circumſtances, and 
more preciſe in the extent and duration of its obligation than the 
former. For what was the ſtate of the circumſtances under which 
that declaration was publiſhed ? Lord Malmeſbury had been em- 
powered to offer the terms of peace at Lifle, ſo liberal, fo advanta- 
gcous, to the enemy, that nothing, in fact, but the real and preſſing 
neceſſity for peace which (from various cauſes which he ſhould not 
detail, but which had been alluded to by his right honourable friend, 
Mr. Dundas) was felt in this country, could have juftified the go- 
vernment in foregoing them : and that it was not unreaſonably to 
be apprehended, that any favourable change in the circumſtances of 
the country might induce the government to ſeize an opportunity of 
departing from them. Such, however, was not the intention or the 
policy of government. A favourable change had taken place in the 
cireumſtances of the country; for, ſoon after the breaking off of the 
conferences at Liſle, and the ſending away of Lord Malmeſbury, it 
had pleaſed Providence- to bleſs His Majeſty's arms with a ſignal 
victory over the fleet of one of his enemies. The effect of this 
victory was to ſecure, in a great meaſure, the ſafety of the country, 
and to raiſe the ſpirits of the people certainly in a very conſiderable 
degree. But. till the King's Miniſters thought peace upon the 
whole deſirable ; and feeling this, and apprehending, at the ſame 
time, that the enemy would naturally conclude that the advantage 
ſo recently gained muſt of neceſſity have raiſed our terms, they 
thought it expedient to give them to undetſtand that ſuch was not 
: . 3 P 2 | ' 
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the caſe—that even after the victory of Lord Duncan they were 
ready to make peace upon the fame terms which they had offered 
betc re, and, for this purpoſe, the declaration was publiſhed. The 
enemy might have taken them at their word at the time: forty. 
nately he did not. But was it to be argned, that fuch 4 declare. 
tion, made under ſuch circumiiances, and with ſuch a view, was to 
be everlaſtingly binding? That becaufe one victory, becauſe a fa. 
vourable change, in one particular, of the ſituation of this country, 
did not alter the opinion of Miniſters as to the preferableneſs of 
peace to wir (a choice of evils, God knows, as ſuch a peace muſt 
have been), and did net affect the moderation of their terms, there. 
fore they were to be held for ever to the words, not che ſpirit, of 
their propolition ; were never to be at liberty to vary their tone 
with the variation of circumPances, both in this country, and in the 
ſituation of the enemy, but were bound to be always for:hcoming, 
when the enemy pleaſes to call! upon them, and to make at all times 
the worſt terms poſſible for Great Britain, becauſe there had been a 
period when a peace, even on terms fo bad, was thought preferable 
to the cohtinuance of the war? Surely there was not common fait. 
neſs, or reaſon, in ſuch a mode of argument; nor would there be 
common ſenſe in ſuch a mode of conduR ! 

As lirtle could it be argued, that the having treated with revolu- 
tionary France at all, precluded Minifiers for ever from conſidering 
che internal ſtare of that country as a diſcouragement to:negotiation, 
What! becauſe they had already felt, in the qorupt and inſuiting 
termination of the negotiation at Liſte (of Paris he would ſay noth- 
ing), what it Was to treat with a revolutionary government ; were 
they, therefore, of courſe, bound to treat immediately and eagerly 
with every new government, the inſtant that it preſented itfelf t» 
their view? Was the mere fact of an experiment having been 
tried, and having failed, of itſelf a ſufficient inducement to try it 
again? Were the government bound to this, if circumſtances con- 
tinued the ſame, and afforded, therefore, only the ſame chance of 
ſucceſs? And were they equally bound to it in cafe of a change ! 
Was there now a change in the circumſtanecs or diſpoſitions of the 
enemy, which warranted the expectation that the chance of ſuccels 
would now be greater? And if there were ſo, how were they to al- 
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certain it, but by that very examination and compariſon of the pre- 


ſent fituation of France, and the French Government, with that 
which had before baffled their endeavours after peace; which exa- 
mination and compariſon the honourable gentleman had warned the 
Houſe not to purſue ? 


Whether or no any ſuch fortunate and promiſing alteration had 
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deen effected in the principles and temper of France, by the altera- 
non of form of government and of perſons, was preciſcly the queſ- 
tion upon which the Government of this country had to make up its 
opinion, before it could fafely, or prudently, or conſiſtently, en- 
tertain any propoſal for negotiation. It was preciſely that upon 
which it was impoſſible to make up any rational opinion, until they 
ſhould have ſeen trial of the new eſtabliſhment ; a trial only to be 
decided by what was fo juſtly infiſted pon in the official note re- 
turned in anſwer to General Bonaparte's letters to His Majeſty, 
« experience and the evidence of facts.“ 

But this diſtruſt of the new Government the honourable gentle- 
man proteſſed to believe to be in a great meaſure affected, and to 
be put forward only in order te afford an opportunity for declaring 
the marked and excluſive predilection of Miniſters for the antient 
Monarchy-of France ; and nothing could, in the honourable gentle- 
man's opinion, be more impolitic, as well as more outrageouſly inſult- 
ing, to the feelings of the people of France, than the avowal of a deſire 
to ſee the antient Monarchy reſtored. Undoubtedly ſuch a deſire 
was plainly and diſtinctly avowed ; and, for his part, Mr. Can- 
ning ſaid, he was at a loſs to conceive what there was in the 
avowal that could irritate the feelings of Frenchmen. If, indeed, 
it was poſſible to imagine, that there ſtill exiſted in France a large 
body of fincere, bigotted, fanatical lovers of republicaniſm, of per- 
ſons who gravely believed in the purity and perfection of the repub- 
lican principle, as applicable, or as cver having been applied to the 
government of France, under any of its ſucceſſive revolutions, who 
ſtill looked with faith and hope to the preſervation and propagation 
of their principles, and conſidered nothing but the return of Mo- 
narchy as likely to oppoſe their progreſs, or diminiſh their influence 
and operation; if ſuch a race of madmen yet were to be found, 
whoſe eyes and underſtandings the whole ſeries of tyrannies from 
Robeſpierre and Bonaparte had not been ſufficient to open; with 
them, he myſt confeſs that the exprefſion of a wiſh for the reſtora- 
tion of the old legitimate government might be unpopular ; their 
feelings ſuch a propoſition might irritate. But, he confefied, he 
could not eaſily perſuade himſelf that ſuch a race of men could be 
very numerous either in France or ciſewhere. And if, as was 
more probable, the general and prevailing feeling throughout France 
was that of wearineſs and diſguſt at the ſcenes of horror and cala- 
mity through which they had paſſed; if they now began to ſee, 
with regret and compunction, that, after ten years of ſufferings and 
of crimes, of miſeries inflicted upon others, and heaped upon them- 
ſelves, after wading through ſeas of blood in, purſuit of the empty 
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form of liberty which till eluded their graſp, the ſole reſult of 
their endeavours to ſhake off the government, which they were onee 
taught to think ſo oppreſſive, had been no other than the ſubjeRin 
thernſelves to a tyranny ten thouſand times more galling ; that they 
had ſucceeded only in exchanging the ſceptre for the ſword ; tha, 
inftcad of eradicating Monarchy, they had ſtripped it of all that 
made it venerable, and of all that made it uſeful, of all that recom. 
mended it in theory, and all that ſoftened it in practice; had ſtripped 
it of its ſtability, its legirimacy, and its limitations; if ſuch were 
now the refleQions of all thinking men in that unhappy country, 
what reaſon was there to apprehend that they would ſhrink from 
the mention of their antient government? That they would with. 
hold their homage from a known and mitigatcd monarchy, to pay 
it to a frightful and jealous uſurpation? That they would hold 
facred their allegiance to a ſhapeleſs mockery of royalty, with „ the 
likelineſs of a kingly crown” upon its head, and refuſe it to that 
ſubſtantial and protective power, under which they have Rfouriſhed 
for ages, in reſpect abroad and in happineſs at home? Was it not 
rather to be preſumed, that they had now began to look with anxious 
defire for a termination to their calamities, in ſuch an order of things 
as alone could terminate them in peace and ſecurity * Was it not 
probable—was it not certain did not every man, who heard him, 
know from his own experience, that the firſt idea ſuggeſted by Bona- 
parte's ſucceſsful uſurpation, was, that it was a ſtep to the reſtoration 
of Monarchy ? Was it not obvious to every perſon, that from the 
government of one man, to that of a lawful King, was a tranſition 
© neither ſo ſtrange nor fo difficult, as from any of the more compli- 
_ cated conſtitutions which had riſen and fallen in France firce the 
abolition of the Monarchy ? And, even now, though to point out 
the pacific ſtages by which the change was to be brought about might 
be by no means eaſy, was there any human being who did not feel 
that Monarchy was brought more within view than it had ben at 
any period fince the beginning of the Revolution? That thoſe 
who wiſhed it felt it more confident in their hopes; that thoſe who 
dreaded its return yet thought it more probable, and might be more 
ready to compromiſe with it : and that, therefore, to put the caſe of 
the re-eſtabliſhment of Monarchy as that in which peace would 
become eaſy and certain, was to ſpecify not only the moſt deſirable 
but the moſt probable termination of the war, and that which, ac- 
1 cording to all human calculation, might be moſt near at hand. 
. But an apprehenſion was expreſſed, that in ſtating tlie deſire of 
bl this government for the reſtoration of Monarchy. in France, a pledge 
1 was given to the royaliſts that peace ſhould never be made at all, 
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until Monarchy was reſtored. It was feared, that Government 
were thus making common cauſe with the royaliits, and implicating 
the fortunes of this country in the iſſue of a conteſt in which ſub- 
fantially it had no real concern. Not fo: the language of the 
official note was guarded carefully in this point; and ſo little did it 
juſtify the coneluſion that common cauſe was made with the royaliſts 
to the extent deſcribed, that in other comments upon the note, which 
he had ſeen, a directly contrary effect was tated as likely to be 
produced by it : namely, that the intimation of other poſſible caſes 
in which peace might be made by this country with France, would 
prevent the royaliſt party from building any hope at all upon the 
good wiſhes of Great Britain, The truth, however, lay between 
both; and it might, perhaps, be ſufficient to anſwer to both objec- 
tions, that the royaliſts were not deceived as to what was the true 
intention of government, and that they were ſatisfied with it. The 
royaliſts of France, and the government of this country, had un- 
doubtedly a common object, but they had different degrees of in- 
tereſt in the attainment of it, and proportioned to thoſe different de- 
grees of intereſt, might be the degrees of their reſpective exertions 
and perſeverance in the purſuit. So far, however, as they were 
both to proceed, they might ſafely and beneficially proceed together. 
It was a partnerſhip in which the royaliſts had neceſſarily embarked 
their whole fortune ; this country a part only ; and the terms of 
the connection reſulting from theſe combined, but unequal intereſts, 
were diſtinctly underſtood. If we could bring the royaliſts through 
by the ſame efforts by which we were working for our own advan- 
tage, ſurely it was highly uſeful, and honourable, and humane to 
do ſo: but we were not pledged to perſevere beyond what we 
thought prudent on our own account ; we might withdraw at any 
ime, when our own. objects were accompliſhed, or when we ſaw, 
or thought we ſaw, that they were unattainable, without greater 
riſk than it appeared to us adviſeable to incur; and we might 
withdraw without reproach, and without diſhoneſty. We had no 
ſhare in bringing the royaliſts into the conteſt, though finding them 
at our fide, we were bound in honour, and humanity, to aſſiſt them, 
as far as our ways lay together; but while we owed thus much 
to them, we did ne, nor did they, forget that we owcd all to 
ourſelves. 

Next, however, according to the honourable gentleman's argu- 
ments, it was to be conſidered that this country had, in fact, no in- 
tereſt whatever in the re- eſtabliſnment of Monarchy in France: 
nay, that it was rather an event to be looked at with jcalouſy and 


apprehenſian. This aſſertion, though he had heard of its being 
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made and maintained in other places, Mr. Canning ſaid, he could 
hardly believe to be made with ſeriouſneſs. Good God! Had Great 
Britain, had the world no intereſt in the re- eſtabliſnment of order, 
of a known, defined, underſtood, experienced, legitimate order of 
things, in the room of a ſyſtem of diforder, anarchy, and i impietr, 
not more afflicting to France, than it was incompatible, as had been 
proved by long and painful experience, with the ſecurity of every 
other government upon earth? Was it nothing to this country, 
looking to peace as its object, whether ſhe ſhould be able to con- 
clude a peace on which ſhe could rely, and under which ſhe could 
repoſe with confidence ; a peace which ſhould bring with it the re. 
newal of ſafe communication, of commercial intercourſe, of recipro. 
cal truſt and benefit; or, whether ſhe ſhould only reſt on her arms 
in hourly expeQation of being again ſummoned to war, in defence 
of her deareſt intereſts? And did the honourable gentieman ſup- 
poſe, that ſuch a peace as was alone worth, having, as alone could he 
maintained without all the coſt, and more than all the danger; of 
war, could reſt on any other grounds than the reſtoration of ſuch an 
order of things in France as might enſure the return of credit and 
ſtability to the government, and of ſecurity for property and of bo- 
neſt induſtry, and commercial morality amongſt the people ? 

The expreſſion, therefore, of an anxious wiſh for the, re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the French Monarchy, did not appear to him to be cither 
ſo dangerous in the effect that it might produce in France, nor ſo 
extravagant with reſpect tothe intereſts of Great Britain. But here the 
honourable gentleman had taken a very extraordinary ground in- 
dced ; and in his zeal to combat the idea of reſtoring Monarchy, 
he had far outſtepped the rule of forbearance, with reſpe& to the 
paſt conduct of France, which he had preſcribed for thoſe who dif- 
fered from him upon the queſtion, and had gone into a laboured diſ- 


ſertation on the dangers with which Monarchy, in the Houſe of 


Bourbon, had in old times threatened this country and all Europe. 
The mind of that man muſt be ſingularly conſtituted, who, living 
in ſuch times as the preſent, could overlook all the dangers actually 
impending, and all thoſe which had recently overwhelmed the world, 


from the profligate aggreſſions and tyranny of Republican France ; 
and who yet trembled with apprehenſidn at the recolleGian of the 


ambitious projects of Louis XIV. The honourable gentleman 
had referred to the projects of that Monarch, which had threatened 
the independence of Europe, a hundred years ago; and had ſpoken 


of them in a tone which ſhewed, that he thought the independence 


of Europe matter of concern, and the overweening ambition 
France, matter of dread to this country : and he had ſpoken, in tbe 
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manner which it deſerved, of the ſtand made by King William in de- 
fence of the libertics of this country, and of Europe. He agreed with 
the honourable gentleman, in looking back with pride to that diſtin- 
guiſhed period of Engliſh hiſtory. He found in that period much to 
praiſe ; wiſdom and firmneſs in our councils, ſkill in our generals, valour 
in our armies: but he found nothing that delighted him more, or that 
he would rather recommend to the admiration of the honourable 
gentleman, and his friends, than the cordial ſupport afforded by the 
Commons of Great Britain to their Sovereign, in the profecution of 
a war, carried on for the true intereſts, the honour and ſafety of their 
country, againſt the rapacious, infolent, and domineering ambition 
of France. [ Mr. Canning here read an addreſs of the Hauſe of Com- 
mens to King William, in the year 1696, the 8th year of the war, 
emtaining expreſſions of their determination ie ſupport His Majeſiy to 
the utmoſt, ** till he ſhould be able to «btain by war, a ſafe and h:nonra- 
ble peace.” ] This example, was, indeed, he ſaid, worthy of being 
quoted, and worthy of all the praiſe beſtowed upon the exertions of 
that reign, by the honourable gentleman. But, after all, what did 
the honourable gentleman gain to his argument, by referring to the 
days of Louis XIV, and by citing the precedent of the noble ſtrug- 
gle maintained by this country, during the reign of King William, 
and his ſucceſſor, againſt France? He reminded us, it was true, 
what were the efforts, and what were the ſacrifices which the people 
of England had thought themſelves bound to make in that conteſt. 
What was the inference? Why, that in a conteſt, incaleulably 
more arduous, and involving in its iſſue intereſts infinitely more 
important, we ſhould make, at leaſt, equal efforts, and diſplay, at 
leaſt, equal perſeverance? What was at any time the ſpecitic dan- 
ger from the ambition of Louis XIV. that called forth all the energy 
of this country ? Firſt, generally, his unprincipled ambition ; lat- 
terly, war was carried on againſt him becauſe there was a danger 


481 


that France would acquire an influence in the councils of Spain. 


An influence in the councils of Spain! Would to God ſuch were 
the only danger that we had now to apprehend ! Yet for this, the 
honourable gentleman thought war was juſtly and nobly carried on! 
And now—Oh l. now, there was no reaſon, no pretext for carrying 
on war at all; no danger now of French influence in Spain! — 
France intermeddle in the concerns of Spain now! France com- 
mand the treaſures, diſpoſe of the fleets, direct the policy of the 
Spaniſh Monarchy now ! Not ſhe; the did not preſume to enter- 
tain projects ſo ambitious. Spain indeed! She had nothing to do 
with Spain ; nor with Holland ; nor with the Netherlands ; nor 
with Switzerland; nor with Germany; nor with Italy (with Italy, 
Vol. X. 20 : 
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God be thanked! not much); nor with Egypt. There was 
nothing now to fear from her power; nothing now to ſuſpect ſrom 
her intrigues ; no danger to the balance of Europe; no hazard to 
the liberties, the religion, the conſtitutions of the ſeveral ſtates and 
kingdoms of the world! 

If, however, there were no reaſon for carrying on the war, it 
was not, therefore, the leſs neceſſary to inquire what poſſibility there 
was of -making, and what chance for ſecuring peace. And this 
was a queſtion which unfortunately could not be agitated, without 
touching upon the ſecond topic, which the honourable gentleman had 
prohibited, the perſonal character and conduct of the Firſt Conſul 
of the French Republic. On what ground, indeed, the honour- 
able gentleman had thought himſelt warranted in precluding ſuch 
a diſcuſſion, it was not eaſy to conceive. The diſcuſfion was not 
of our ſeeking. The Firſt Conſul voluntarily forced himſelf upon 
our obſervation, in a way that made it impoſſible for us to turn 
aſide, and to pretend not to ſee him. He told us plainly, that if we 
had to do with France at all, we muſt have to do with him, as con- 
centering in his own perſon all that was ſtable, all that was authori- 
tative, all that was reſponſible to foreign countries, in the new go- 
vernment of France. If there be power in France, it is in ne; 
if there be faith in France, in me muſt you look for it; if you make 
peace with France, my word, my character, my perſonal diſpoſitions 
muſt be your ſole, and ſufficient ſecurity.” Such was the language 
of the Firſt Conſul to His Majeſty and his Government; and when, 
in compliance with ſuch an invitation, it was propoſed to examine 
the foundation and validity of the. only ſecurity thus offered to us, 
the honourable gentleman ſtepped in, and told the Houſe, that ſuch 
an examination was highly indecorous and unncceſſary. It might 
give offence, it ſeemed, to the Firſt Conſul ; it was perſonal and 
indelicate ; and he knew not what other terms of fine feeling were 
applied to it. Now, firſt, as to the fear of giving offence to the 
Firſt Conſul himſelf, or to France: the honoursble gentleman ap- 
peared to have very ill underſtood to what degree the temper of 
France was captious and irritable, in reſpect to the character of its 
exiſting, or expired governments ; otherwiſe the honourable gentle- 
man, with that delicacy which he profeſſed to wiſh to obſerve, and 
that fear of offending, which dictated his warning to that fide of 
the Houſe, would not have indulged himſelf in many parts of the 
ſpeech which he had made that day. For did the honourable gen- 
tleman imagine, that it was to their Government of the preſent hour, 
or to that which Bonaparte had deſtroyed to ere& this, or to that 


upon the ruins of whigh he had erected that which he had now de- 
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royed, or to any one of the nine or ten immediately preceding go- 
vernments, that France limited the privilege and ſaeredneſs, which 
made it almoſt blaſphemy to condemn their proceedings? No 
ſuch thing; the honourable gentleman, himſelf, in reviling the am- 
bition of the antient government of France, had as much ſinned 
againſt the majeſty of the French nation, as if he had preſumed to 
traduce Briſſot, or Robeſpierre, or any of the latter tyrants who 
ſwept them to the ſcaffold, and were ſwept by their ſucceſſors to the 
fame ſcaffold in their turn. The honourable gentleman has, in- 
deed, committed his country moſt raſhly, by ſuch intemperate lan- 
guage againit Louis XIV. Does he not know, or had he forgotten 
at the moment, that Rome was ſacked and pillaged the other day, 
to avenge the manes of Vercengetorix (or ſome ſuch name), a King 
of the Gauls, who flouriſhed ſome time before Louis XIV. and 
whom Julius Cæſar was diſcovered to have aggrieved in a ſeanda- 
lous manner ; and that to reclaim the trophies won from the 
Burgundians, was one of the pretexts alledged for the invaſion of 
Switzerland? Let not, therefore, the honourable gentleman ima- 
cine, that the lapſe of near a century, ſince the time of Louis XIV. 
would bar France, in her own good time, from avenging the wrongs 
done to his memory. France is not ſo forgetful, nullum tempus 
cccurrit. Her vengeance might ſleep, indeed; but opportunity 
would awaken it, and could we be caught as fairly off our guard, 
as weak and as inviting as Rome or as Switzerland (which might 
readily be the caſe if we would accept the counſel of the honourable 
gentleman oppoſite, and make peace, or armiſtice, without examina- 
tion or delay), the honourable gentleman's abuſe of Louis XIV. 
would be as good a plea as any other, for declaring war againſt us, 
and purſuing it to our ruin. 

Forced, however, as we were, at all hazards, to ſift pretty nar- 
rowly the character and conduct of the preſent Ruler of France, it 
was ſome ſatisfaction that we had before-hand ſo much of what was 


the only teſtimony to be relied on, that of © experience and the 
| Evidence of facts, to guide our judgment, and aid our decifion 


upon the ſubject. Mr. Canning ſaid, he would not follow his 
right honourable friend (Mr. Dundas), through the detail of Bona- 
parte's conduct, with regard to foreign States, in every traniaQtion 
in which he had been engaged, from his firſt appearance at the head 
of the army of Italy, to his late diſgraceful flight from the army of 
Egypt. The facts were before the Houſe ; they were freſh in 
every body's recollection. To theſe facts what teſtimony was op- 
poſed : Firſt, the declaration of Bonaprte himſelf, ſwearing by him- 
ſelf, no doubt, as was the cuſtom and the right of ſo tranſcendant a 
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perſonage; ; and ſecondly, his Miniſter, M. Talleyrand. Talley. 
rand, to be ſure, was an admirable witneſs to character in matter of 
negotiation. Talleyrand certainly had proved, that he knew well 
how to make a treaty ; but he ſeemed to be quite loſt in admiration 
of Bonaparte's talents for keeping one. This was a thing of which 
he had no idea. The old DireQory and I,“ ſaid Talleyrand, 

{© knew pretty well how to ſet about concluding a treaty; there was 
the American treaty, which all the world n ; the Portugal 
treaty too; both were managed cleverly enough in the making; 

but as to the keeping them, that is quite another thing. There, 
indeed, we had no ſkill, nor talent: but here, here is a man, who 
keeps treaties as well as makes them; a perfect phænomenon in 
the diplomacy of France.” 

Such was the teſtimony that Talleyrand could furniſh on behalf 
of Bonaparte. For that which Bonaparte could give in favour of 
himſelf, it fortunately was not neceſſary to reſt on conjecture or in- 
ference. Fortunately the chance of war had thrown into our hands 
documents, of which the authenticity could not be queſtioned, and 
in which the characters of fraud, perjury, treachery, and deliberate 
breach of faith, were written in Bonaparte's own hand againſt him- 
ſelf. He alluded to the letters * intcreepted on their pailage 
from Egypt. 

And here he muſt take ſome notice of the remarks of the ho- 
nourable gentleman, and of thoſe which he underſtood had been 
made in other places on the publication of thoſe letters. It had 
been argued, that there was ſomething baſe and illiberal, ſomething 
contrary to the rights of mitigated war, and to the practice of civi- 
lizcd nations, in publiſhing letters of an enemy, which the chance 
of war had thrown into our hands. He would not enter into the 
theory of this queſtion, becauſe, being a queſtion of practical policy, 
it could be much better ſettled by a reference to the conduct of the 
moſt civilized countries in their beſt times. He apprehended the 
honourable gentlemen oppoſite would not diſpute the claim of their 
own country (tor it was the conduct of Great Britain that he meant 
to quote) to the qualification which he had beſtowed upon it : and 
he was confident that they would agree with him as to his character 
of the particular period of our hiſtory, to which he referred; for it 
was one which they were themſelves extremely fond of citing with 
expreſſions of high commendation, for reaſons ſufficiently obvious; 
it was the year 1759, the period of the glorious war carried on 
under the adminiſtration of the father of his right honourable friend 
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who fat beſide him (Mr. Pitt), The paper which he held in his 
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hand, contained an extract from the Landen Gazette, from Tueſday, 
Aug. 14, to Saturday, Aug. 18, 1759. 


Among the papers which were taken at Detmold on the 5;th inſtant, 
« by His Majeſty's light troops, an origina! letter is found from the 
« Marſhal Duc de Belleiſle, to Marſhal Contades, dated Verſailles, July 
« 23d, 1759, in which there is the follow ing paſſage.“ 

Then followed a paſſage extracted from the letter, with which it 
was not neceffary to trouble the Houſe. In the London Gazette Ex- 
traxrdinary, of Friday, October 12, in the ſame year, were publiſhed 
ſome intercepted letters taken in the Eaſt Indies, which were til} 
more in point, from the ſubſtance of their contents, as weil as from 
the precedent of publication. The firſt was, 


« TranſJation of an Intercepted Letter from M. Lally to M. Lerpit.”? 


Another was, 


« Tranſlation of a Letter, intercepted going from Pondicherry 
« Maſulipatam :*? 


In which there were ſome paſſages ſo curious, when compared 
with thoſe letters from Egypt, which have lately been publiſhed, 
that he believed the Houſe would forgive him, if he took up a 
few minutes of their time in reading a part of it to them; it was 
as follows ; 


« Shall I mention to you our unfortunate expedition to Tanjore ? Bad 
« news is intereſting, but painful to the writer . . . The army has ſuf- 
* fercd greatly from hunger, thirſt, watching, and farigue . .. . Poor 
« French! What a fituation ere we in! What projects we thought our- 
« ſelves capable of executing, and how are we diſappointed ! .. . I pity 
« our General, He muſt be extremely embarraſled, notwithſtanding his 
« extenſive genius, without money or ficec ; his :roops very diſcon- 
«© tented, his reputation declining . . . . What will become of us? = 
„They ſay M. de Buſi is coming, Let him make haſte. Let him 
e bring men, and eſpecially money, without which he will only increaſe 
„our miſery, The country, being ruined, ſcarce afords us any pro- 
© viſions . . « . « Above twenty officers of different corps have gone on 
© board the fleet. If M. Lally had given permiſſion to depart, the 
** greateſt part of them would hare embarked : So greatly are theſe gen- 
* tlemen diſguſted with their ſituation!? “). 


Would not any perſon who heard this, without being told from 
Whence it came, be perſuaded that it was, in fact, one of the late 
interceptions from Egypt; when, at leaſt as much as at Pondi- 
cherry in 1759, the army have reaſon to be“ diſguſted with their 
ſituation.” . . . . . Was there any longer any duubt as fo the ſtrict 
precedented propriety of availing ourſelves of every information of 
ſuch a ſort, which came into our power? or would a ſtand now be 
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made (it was very poſſible) that againſt France, and eſpecially againſt 
Bonaparte himſelf, ſuch an advantage was ungenerous ? Such, 
perhaps, might be the arzument ; for he had heard that in another 
place it had been gravely declared, that the publiſher of Bonaparte's 
letters muſt have a worſe heart than the writer of them. Theſe 
were harſh words ; but when he looked a little farther, and found 
the ſame orator arguing, that the ſcarcity proceeded from the war, he 
had felt that an imputation, however ſevere, from ſuch an arguer 
was not much to be regarded. But, in truth, did Bonaparte merit 
for the goodneſs of his heart, a ſpecial exemption from the fair ad. 
vantages ariſing out of the fortune of war? Had he ſo conducted 
himſelf as to deſerve ſuch a compliment? Perhaps an extract 
(a very ſhort one) which he would take the liberty to read from the 
Moniteur of the 19th Pluvisſe, 5th year (ſome time in January, 
L797), would ſettle this point, as completely as the London Gazette 
had ſettled the other. 


« Copy of a Letter from General Bonaparte, Commander in Chief of 
& the Army of Italy, to the Executive Directory. 


« Verona, 1 Pluvieſe, 5th year, 
Citizens Directors, You will find encloſed ſome intercepted letters, 


« which are extremely intereſting ; as you will fee in them the obſtinate 
cc bad faith of the Court of Rome.“ 


Then followed the publication at length of a letter from the 
Cardinal Secretary of State at Rome, to Monſignor Albani (the 
Nuncio) at Vienna ; and the Houſe would remember that Rome 
was not then actually at war with the French Republic. And this 
was the man entitled to peculiar delicacy, againſt whom the juſt 
rights of war ought not to be enforced ! 

But in defiance of the proofs ariſing out of Bonaparte' s own tel- 
timony, thus fortunately produced againſt himſelf, and in contra- 
diction to all that had been ſtated by his right lionourable friend 
(Mr. Dundas), the honourable gentleman thought it ſufficient to 
maintain that Bonaparte had not in point of fact violated the treaty 
of Campo Formio. Undoubtedly the honourable gentleman was 
right. Bonaparte did not violate the treaty of Campo Formio, 
But what then? what ground for triumph did the honourable gen- 
tleman find in this conceſſion? The honourable gentleman muſi 
have miſtaken his right honourable friend's meaning, if he ſuppoſed 
that the whole of his argument was liable to be overthrown by the 
production of a ſingle inſtance of a treaty not broken by Bonaparte. 
If, indeed, his right honourable friend had afferted that France had 


never broken a treaty without Bonaparte; if the tenor of his argu- 
ment had been that Bonaparte was a neceſſary ingredient in every 
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breach of treaty ; then, to be ſure, to find one which had been broken 
ty France without his agency, might be matter of high controver- 
fal triumph. But his right honourable friend had aſſerted no ſuch 
thing. He had merely aſſerted that Bonaparte had never kept a 
treaty on his part ; and that France on her's had left none unvio- 
lated ; but that ſhe had employed Bonaparte to violate them all, that 
ſhe had been ſo poor in reſources as to be able to find but one in- 
ſtrument for ſuch complicated and multiplied acts of wickedneſs, it 
had never entered into his right honourable friend's head to aſſert. 

He was, however, very glad that the honourable gentleman had 
recalled the attention of the Houſe to the treaty of Campo Formio : 
becauſe, though not affording an inſtance of breach of treaty on the 
part of Bonaparte, it was much more material to be confidered as 
affording the inſtance to which Bonaparte himſelf referred with ſo 
much confidence, of the diſpoſitions already manifeſted by him, not 
for peace ſimply, but for a general pacification. The Firſt Conſul, 
in his letter to His Majeſty, had declared, that His Majeſty “ could 
only ſee in this overture his perſonal defire to contribute for the 
ſecond time, to a general pacificatior..” Talleyrand, in his reply to 
Lord Grenville's note, had infiſted upon the ſame topic, and the ho- 
nourable gentleman on the other ſide, who took all that Bonaparte 
and Talleyrand ſaid for goſpel, had not been flow in expreſſing his 
perſuaſion, that it was for a general pacification that treaty was now 
propoſed. Now, when-a man talked of doing a thing for the ſecond 
time, he luckily gave ſome clue for finding his real meaning; for 
as much as to form ſome idea how he would do it in the ſecond time, 
it was onlo neceſſary to look back, and ſee how he had done it the 
ff. In this point of view the treaty of Campo Formio did in- 
deed afford an admirable teſt of Bonaparte's notions of general paci- 
fieation. At the time when the treaty of Campo Formio was ne- 
gotiated, the powers ſtill at war with France, beſide Auſtria, were 
Great Britain, and as the ally of Great Britain, Portugal. The 
preliminaries of Leoben were ſigned by Bonaparte, in April 1797. 
The treaty of Campo Formio, founded on theſe preliminaries (he 
would not here diſtract the attention of the Houſe by noticing the 
vide departure in the treaty from the preliminaries ſigned at Leo- 
ben, nor by remarking on the plea by which that departure was de- | 
ended on the part of France, namely, that in framing thoſe prelimi- 
Naries, advantage had been taken of the generoſity of the French 
Republic—theſe were ſhades of faithlefineſs ſcarce worth mention- 
ing), the treaty of Campo Formio was concluded in the courſe of the 
ſummer. In the ſame ſummer, Great Britain propoſed to treat for 
Peace ; and the conferences at Liſle were opened. Portugal alſo, 
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befides that ſhe was included in the propoſals of Great Britain, 
opened a ſeparate treaty for herſclf. What then was the conſe. 
quence ? peace made with Auſtria, England and Portugal, the only 
remaining powers at war, actually engaged in negotiation ;—ong 
ſhould "ho imagined that the work of general pacification would 
have gone ſmoothly on ; and that Bonaparte, whoſe intereſt was pa. 
ramount in France at that moment, might eaſily have obtained his 
heart's deſire. But no- the Revolution of the 4th of September 
took. place ;—a Revolution, which, be it remarked, could not be 
brought about without the conſent of Bonaparte, which Barras, then 
the intimate friend and patron of Bonaparte, planned, which Augu— 
eau was ſent from Bonapartz's army to Paris to conduR, and there. 
with ended ie negotiations àt Lifle, and the treaty with Portugal ; 
the Britich Miniſter was diſmiſſed, the Portugueſe Miniſter impri- 
ſoned; — ind threats of renewed and interminable war, were the 
only anſwers made to the perſevering offers of new negotiation on 
the part of this country. Such was the conduct and ſucceſs df By. 
naparte's firſt fond attempt at general pacification 3 and left any 
doubt ſhould be entertained of his perfect ſatisfaction in the iſſue, 
he ſhortly after purſued his favourite plan of peace, by conduQing 
an army, deſtincd againſt the Britiſh poſſeſſions in the Eaſt, into 
Fgept, the territory of a partial and friendly power; and thus both 
{ccured the continuance of the war with England, and wantonly 
added a new enemy to the liſt of the enemies of France. 

If ſuch was the ſtate of the tranſaction to which we were ſo confi- 
dently referred, as containing undoubted proofs of the diſpoſitions 
avowed by the Firſt Conſul, and as affording the precedent which he 
meant to follow inthe negotiation flow propoſcd to us—whatever ad- 
vantage we might have to accuſe ourſelves of having loſt by refuſing to 
liſten to his overtures, was. it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that of all 
things in the world, we had thrown away an opportunity of general 
pacification ? was it not rather probable, was it not evident, that as, 
in the former inſtance, having detached Auſtria from the coalition, 
the whole force of France was bent againſt the intereſts of this 


country ; fo now it was intended merely to make ſure of our ĩnacti- 


vity by entangling us in negotiation, in order that the undivided 
efforts of the government of France might be directed againſt the 
Court of Vienna ?—Tt was our turn now to have a truce, while the 
power of Auſtria ſhould be cxhauſted ;—as Auſtria had formerly 


been allowed to breathe, while the full vengeance of France was 


let looſe againſt Great Britain :—and as, when that experiment had 
been tried, Auſtria was ſpeedily forced back into the war — What 
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right had we to flatter ourſelves that our repoſe would have been 
permitted to be more ſecure, or of longer continuance ? 

There remained another conſideration perſonal to the Firſt Con- 
ſul, which, with the honourable gentleman's permiſſion, it was im- 
poſſible to leave wholly out of the queſtion ; and this was the ſtabi- 
lity of Government ; without which, it was plain, that there could 
be no ſecurity for any peace which we might conclude with him at 
the preſent moment. Upon this point it could not be neceſſary to 
ſay much. Every probability, every preſumption, was obviouſly 
againſt the permanence of a power, which reſted on none of the 
known and intelligent principles, on which a government had ever 
yet been ſupported ; —a power poſſeſſed by Republicans, which was 
built upon the wreck and ruins of every principle of freedom ; a 
power profeſſing to emanate from the people, which no one claſs or 
deſcription of the people had either a ſhare in creating, or an in- 
tereſt in preſerving ; a deſpotiſm without the ſanction of preſcrip- 
tion, or the mitigation of eſtabliſhed laws, or uſages, or manners ; a 
military deſpotiſm propoſing to maintain itfelf by univerſal peace : 
theſe were anomalies, which it became thoſe gentlemen to explain, 
and to reconcile to common underſtandings ; to reconcile, it they 
could with paſt experience, or with any reaſonable. theory, when 
they contended for the ſtability of the new government in France ; 
or was there ſome high and myſterious principle of preſervation, 
ſuch as the vulgar and uninitiated could not comprehend, which 
would watch over the deſtinies of Bonaparte? was it, that owing his 
Crown, as Macheth was deſcribed to owe his, “ to fate and meta- 
phyſical aid ;”—it was expected that the “ metaphyfical aid” of 
Sieyes, who had helped him to the Crown, would be able, under 
all chances, to keep it fafe upon his head? that there was ſome 
charm contrived by that weird” Abbc, which would baffle all 
combinations "that * man of woman born could bring againſt 
him ?” 

But after exhauſting all the inducements to immediate peace, the 
honourable gentleman had endeavoured to alarm the Houſe by pro- 
phecies of the dangers and diſaſters to be expeQcd from the profecu- 
tion of the war. On this point, as it was matter upon which 
much leſs conviction could be attained by argument, Mr. Canning 
ſaid he ſhould not detain the Houſe long. He would only obſerve, 
in paſſing, that when among thoſe dangers the honourable gentleman 
enumerated ſo confidently the deſertion of our allies, and when he 
inferred the almoſt certainty of this deſertion from a review of the 
paſt conduct of theſe powers, whom he had ſtigmatized with every 


opprobrious epithet that his imagination could ſuggeſt to him, he 
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could not help being ſurprized, that the honourable gentleman 
ſhould not have reflected, that ſuch a proceeding ſuited very ill with 
the recommendation which he had ſo often inculcated, in the courſe 
of his ſpeech, to take no retroſpect, and to abſtain from inveQiye, 
He wondered that it did not occur to him, that if there was much 
danger of irritating the enemy by intemperate language in that 
Houſe, it was not wholly immaterial to conſider whether ſimilar 
language -might not diſguſt our allies. Perhaps the honourable 
gentleman, thinking their dereliction of us fo ſure, one time or other, 
ſaw no harm in quickening it; and would have us get rid of them 
as ſoon as we could. But this policy ſeemed to him to be a little 
queſtionable. If a general commanding an army compoſed of 
many different nations, were to be told, that at a certain period, a 
month hence, perhaps, the ſeveral contingents of the different 
powers would be recalled ; if he were told this when in preſence of 
the enemy ; and if his informer were to add, that he adviſed him, 
therefore, inſtantly to diſband his forces himſelf, and to make what 
terms he could for his own ſafety : the advice, it ſeemed to him, 
was not ſuch as the general would moſt prudently follow ; he would 
rather conclude that no time, therefore, was to be loſt, no exertion 
ſpared, to make the utmoſt advantage of the combination of his 
whole force while it yet continued unbroken. 

But with reſpect to the probability of ſuch an. event as the ho- 
nourable gentleman foretold, and with reſpect to the dreadful diſ- 
graces and calamities which were to follow it, he would not treſpaſs 
upon the patience of the Houſe (eſpecially conſidering who were to 
follow him in the debate) by oppoſing his calculations and predic- 
tions to thoſe of the honourable gentleman. It was ſufficient for 
the vote of that night, if government ſhould be allowed to have 
acted right under the actual circumſtances of the caſe. It would 
be indeed hazardous, to foretell the ſueceſſes of the campaign. But 
it was ſome comfort to reflect, that the campaign which was juſt 
cloſed, though at its cloſe not in every reſpect ſo triumphant 3s 
might have been wiſhed, and for a time expected, was yet, upon 
the whole, one of the moſt brilliant that hitory records; fo much 
had been done in that campaign, that if any body at its outſet had 
ventured to anticipate its progreſs and conclulion, ſuch, as they have 
in fact proved to be, he would have been conſidered as ſanguine al- 
moſt to madneſs. He for his part did not at preſent ſee in the ſtate 
either of France, or of the powers at war with her, any thing to 
warrant the tone of deſpandency, which the honourable gentleman 
aſſumed ; and to ſay the truth, when he recollected the many unful- 
filled predictions of evil, which had come from the bench on which 
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the honourable gentleman ſat, he was not diſpoſed to he much caſt 
down by it, The laſt time that the tripod of prophecy had been 
brought into that Houſe, he remembered (it was in the ſpring of 
1797,) the Houſe were ſolemnly warned that there was not © three 
weeks regular government” remaining to the country. "That pe- 
riod was long paſt ; and, God be thanked, the evils of anarchy had 
not yet fallen upon them. He doubted not that it was owing to 
our own exertions that we were yet ſafe ; and if we were true to 
ourſelves, we had yet abundant means to provide for the continu- 
ance of our ſafety. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Wedneſday, February 1 2. 


Lord HOLLAND roſe, and made his promiſed motion for an 
inquiry into the cauſes of the failure of the late Expedition to Hol- 
land, in nearly the following words : 

« My Lords, there is a ſubject which of all others I ſhould 
wiſh to avoid, as the one on which I could probably ſpeak with-the 
leaſt propriety, and you would certainly liſten with the leaſt intereſt 
—that is, myſelf, I ſhall not therefore detain you with any ex- 
planations of my motives in coming forward, or of the feelings 
which the fituation in which I have placed myſelf by fo doing, na- 
turally ſuggeſts ; but thus much allow me to ſay certainly with truth, 
I truſt without the appearance of vanity of affected diſparage- 
ment of myſelf : It was my with that this ſubje& might be brought 
forward by ſome perſon more equal to the taſk, more likely to en- 
force it by authority, conſideration, and ability, than myſelf : I 
waited in anxious hope and expectation that ſome noble Lord would 
undertake it. When, however, I deſpaired of this, I felt it my 
duty, reluctant as I was, to give the Houſe an opportunity of ex- 
amining into the cauſes of the late failure of our arms in Holland : 
I fay, my Lords, reluctant, for I do fear that, from ſo often differ- 
ing with the prevailing opinions in this Houſe, I am compelled 
much too often to treſpaſs on your indulgence, and would willingly 
avoid, could I conſiſtently with my duty, the appearance, as well as 
the reality of giving you the leaſt unneceſſary erouble; It is not 
pleaſant in itſelf to differ widely from thoſe one is in the habit of 
addreſſing : but that circumſtance alone, however I lament it, has 
never, and I truſt never will, deter me from doing what I conceive 
to be my duty, from uttering what I feel to be my conſcientious 
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opinion. The conduct which ſubjects me to that inconvenience ! 
never ſhall regret, and I feel no diſpoſition to apologize for or excyſe 
but there is one dread, one apprehenſion, which I own does 
preſs upon my mind; that is, the apprehenſion of fatiguiug your 
patience, the dread of abuſing your indulgence, and occupying more 
of your time than becomes me, who has fo little right to engage 
much of your attention. I ſhould then have rejoiced, had the 
taſk I have impoſed upon myſelf fallen to the lot of another; for! 
am fully aware of all the difficulties I have to encounter ; I know 
all the diſcouraging circumſtances under which I labour ; I can ſay 
(would to God the projectors of this calamitous expedition could 
ſay as much), I have reflected upon and foreſeen all the obſtacles ! 
can meet with; I can encounter no difficulty which I do not expe; 
I know the nature of the conteſt I engage in; I know the weather 
and climate of this Houſe ; I fear I know too well the diſpoſition 
of thoſe whom it is my object to conciliate. 


Omnia precepi atque anime mecum ante peregi. 


Till within theſe very few days, I did indeed imagine, that the failure 
in itſelf was ſo undeniable, that the ſenſation it had produced was 
ſo ſtrong, that though we might differ as to the propriety of an in- 
quiry, the fact of failure was one which would not, which could not, 
be diſputed. I thought that the bare circumſtance of 45,000 
Engliſh and Ruſſian troops, after having landed in Holland, after 
having gained, as we were told, four victories, and ſuſtained a fifth 
action, in which the reſult was doubitul, being compelled to pur- 
chaſe their eſcape from an inferior force, by giving up 8, ooo 
priſoners ; I thought, I ſay, that this bare circumſtance, if with me 
your Lordſhips did not think it rendered inquiry indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary, would have been ſufficient, at leaſt, ro excite your indigna- 
tion, and to extort even from the projectors themſelves the con- 
feſſion that they had miſerably and diſgracefully failed. But I find 
that it is to be contended, that the reſult of the expedition has 
been glorious, that it has been profitable, that it has been ſatisfae- 


tory! Some, indeed, who ſeem to be very nice in words, do not 


think it diſgraceful ; no, it is only diſereditable. Diſcreditable! 
well, be it fo. Diſeredit or diſgrace, whichever you will, I only 
aſk, what the country, what eyery. plain man, what Europe, muſt 
and does think of an army of forty-five thouſanq men buying per- 
miſſion to evacuate a country they Me to co&uer, and from an 
inferior force? I aſk, if this is gtorious ? Tf aſk, if this is ho- 
nourable? Is this a failure, or is it not? Yan any man doubt 
whether diſgrace has been incurred? Can any man doubt that 
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our arms have been foiled, that our plans have been diſconcerted, 
that our object has been defeated? But if it be not ſo, what mean 
the rejoĩcings, the triumphant and inſulting language of the enemy 
upon it. The Batavian Preſident ſays to his Aſſembly : “ The 
friends of the Stadtholder are obliged to hide themſelves. Since 
the news, the public funds have riſen, the price of proviſions is 
fallen.” Why then, my Lords, on the termination of this expe- 
dition, which ſome affect to call glorious, our enemies conſidered it 
as a triumph, the friends of this country, and I appeal to the re- 
collection and feelings of your Lordſhips, heard it mortification and 
alarm. I know, indeed, as muſt be the caſe in ſuch matters, that 
the ſenſation has diminiſhed in the interval that has elapſed ; but 
| wiſh you to recall the feelings, the firſt and natural impreſſions 
which this event made upon the mind of every individual in the 
country. I aſk, whether at that moment the univerſal ſentiment 
was not that of diſappointment and indignation ? whether the uni- 
verſal cry was not for inquiry? I wiſh that I could recall every 
man that hears me (and then I ſhould not deſpair of my motion) 
into that frame of mind in which he was when he firſt learnt, that 
that army, ſo large in its force, ſo high, ſo ſanguine in its hopes at 
the hour of embarkment for Holland, was retreating, after being 
baffled by an inferior force, in virtue of an armiſtice obtained from 
the moderation, and dependent on the good faith of General Brune : 
and here allow me to expreſs my ſurpriſe at the conduct of the noble 
Secretary of State, who, with this inſtance freſh in the recolledion 
of every man, could affirm, without qualification, that throughout 
the war, the French have never kept an armiltice with good faith. 
Did they not preſerve this? and was it not lucky for us that they 
dd ſo? Did not General Brune, though great immediate ad- 
vantages would have reſulted to him from the breach of them, 
ſerupulouſly and religiouſly obſerve his engagements? That ex- 
cellent and liberal officer, Sir James Pulteney, bears ample teſti- 
mony to the honour, and even zeal, with which the French 
General complied with the terms of his engagements ; and yet 
this is the very General whom the noble Secretary of State fo de- 
cently and liberally ſelects as one of the peculiar objects of his 
virulent invectives. But to return underſtand that it has been 
ſtated, that the loſs of the Britiſh in this expedition was only $00. 
I am moſt fincerely happy to hear it, and ſhould be ſtill more 
happy-if I had the information on evidence that could not be diſ- 
puted. This alone, if it be true, would be a good reaſon for 
inquiry: even the Gazettes, and yet more public reports, have led 
people to a very different belief on this ſubject. It is fit that they 
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ſhould learn this conſolatory fact in ſome more authentic manner, 

the public are entitled to it. Anxious at all times for the fate of 
their fellow countrymen, and depreſſed with the general report of 
the loſs of men in Holland, it is ſurely cruel to leave their fatis. 


Miniſter is entitled to. But it is ſaid, the expedition ſuccceded 3; 
a di verſion of the enemy's forces, and in the capture of the Dutch 
fleet. It muſt be obſerved, however, that whatever policy, what. 
ever advantage there may be in creating a diverſion of the enemy's 
forces,*this forms no juſtification of a particular expedition, and of x 
ſpecific attempt. It is quite a different thing to ſay, that it is good 
to diſtract the enemy's attention, and to ſay, that you have done it in 
the beſt and moſt effectual manner. It is not enough that the 
diverſion was of importance, unleſs it can be ſhewn that it pro. 
duced the utmoſt effect that could be defired with the leaſt incon. 

venience to ourſelves. This may be an argument generally in 
fzvour of keeping up an impoſing force, and purſuing offenſive 
operations. It proves nothing at all either as to the wiſdom of a 
particular deſign, or the ability of its conduct. Doubtleſs the 
Dutch expedition occaſioned ſome diverſion of the enemy's troops, 
but not ſo much as might have been produced had the attempt been 
made in ſome other quarter: for jt is a fact pretty well known, that 
our army was oppoſed, in a great meaſure, by Batavian forces, who, 
in all probability, would not have been employed in any other 
operations. When we hear ſo much ſaid of the importance of this 
diverſion, it is worth while to remark, that at this period the 
French were moſt ſucceſsful in other quarters. At the very mo- 
ment when General Brune agreed to the capitulation at Helder, the 
French army in Switzerland had begun to retrieve its diſaſter, 
This is a circumſtance peculiarly worthy of confideration, and it 
may ſerve to damp our hopes in the effects of any preſſure that may 
be made upon France. The advantages of this attempt, as a diver- 
ſion, however, have nothing to do with the merits of the deſign; 
they form no argument whatever againſt inquiry. The capture of 
the Dutch fleet too, we are told, is of itſelf a ſufficient juſtification 
of the Expedition, and a ſufficient reward for our exertions. VV hat- 
ever be the value of this capture, it is not to be admitted as a ſet-off 
for the expence and the bloodſhed which the enterpriſe has , occa- 
ſioned. If the expedition was undertaken to reſcue Holland from 
the daminion of France, and to reſtore the Stadtholder to his autho- 
rity, how can the Dutch fleet be a compenſation for the abſolute 
failure of theſe objects? But look a little at dates; examine the 
fact. The Dutch fleet was in our poſſeſſion before our army was 
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put in motion to carry into effect the other objects which Miniſters 
originally profeſſed to have principally in view. The Dutch fleet, 
therefore, was not the cauſe of proſecuting the attempt ; it can form 
no juſtification for our farther attempt in that quarter. It cannot 
prove that we purſued our object in the quarter, and in the manner 
beſt calculated to enſure ſucceſs : be its value what it may, it cannot 
detra either from the faults or diſgrace which attended our ſubſe- 
quent operations. | 

e We are told that the people of Holland were favourable to 
our cauſe : be it ſo ; what is the inference ? If with the fentiments 
of the Dutch people in our favour, an army of 45,000 men was 
obliged to purchaſe its eſcape, what ſtronger argument can be con- 
ceived for inquiry ? Really it is difficult to account for this phe- 
nomenon—we land a ſuperior force in the beſt point of attack ; the 
amy conduct themſelves bravely ; the commanders ſkilfully ; the 
contrivers wiſely: — the people are all for us; we have four vic- 
tories, one drawn battle, and no defeat ; and yet at the end of all 
this, after advancing a few leagues, we arc obliged to purchaſe per- 
miſſion of an inferior army to retreat. Why this is really ſo 
ſtrange, that out of mere curioſity you muſt inquire into the cauſes 
of an event ſo contrary to all human experience, to all probability, 
and to all belief. Let us then examine the wiſdom of the deſign, 
and the execution. Before any ſtateſman, or, indeed, any man of 
ſenſe, engages. in any undertaking, he muſt conſider how far the 
object is deſirable, what neceſſary inconveniences he muſt ſubmit to 
in order to undertake the enterprize, how likely he is to ſucceed in 
it, and what will be the conſequences of failure. To reſcue Hol- 
land from French dominion, to reſtore the Dutch to their antient 
alliance with this country, to reinſtate the Stadtholder, certainly 
are objects which, provided they are practieable and juſt, are de- 
ſirable to the intereſt of Great Britain ſay, provided they are 
Juſt; for even the claims of the Stadtholder upon this country, 
ſtrong as they are, would not juſtify the attempt in oppoſition to the 
ſenſe of the people of Holland. And at the ſame time that I fay 
this object is deſirable for Great Britain, I beg leave to be under 
ltood as not confounding the ſucceſs of our arms in Holland with 
the complete attainment of that object; it is defirable for us that 
a Government, ſtrong and able to- maintain itſelf and our ally, 
ſhould Le in poſſeſſon of Holland; that it is deſirable that the 
Prince of Orange ſhould be kept at Amſterdam, or the Hague, 
under the protection of our army, or of an army in our pay, is a 
ry different queſtion. I am glad I ſpeak before ſo many military 
„ that, if I am wrong, they will ſet me right; but with great 
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ſubmiſſion, I apprehend, that if we had marched to Amſterdam, that 
if we had got to Rotterdam, that yet, with Breda, with Bergen. op- 
Zoom, with Bois le Due, with Maeſtriche, with, in ſhort, all the 
barrier in the hands of the enemy, Holland would have been an 
inſecure and precarious poſſeſſion, maintainable only by a large and 
expenſive army, quartercd in unwholſome ſtations, and employed 
upon fatiguing, as well as diſcouraging ſervice : and certainly it 
could not be expected, that after landing, at the diſtant point of the 
Helder, ſo late in the ſeaſon, that, even had the whole country riſen 
in our favour, we could get poſſeſſion of the fortified towns in this 
campaign, fo that even ſucceſs would have involved us in the ex- 
pence and riſk of keeping a large army in that unwholſome tation 
throughout the Autumn and Winter. I come now to the neceflary 
and unavoidable inconveniences, which, though I will allow that 
they are not ſufficient to deter one from an undertaking, muſt always 
be taken into the calculation as of no inconſiderable weight in the 
balance of a doubtful project. Among theſe the neceſſary expences 
ſhould have been conſidered, and the great diſtreſs of the ſeaſon— 
yes, I ſay the waſte of proviſion at a time a ſcarcity was fo juſily 
apprchended—1I ſay the employment of tranſports which retarded 
the ſupply of coals to the metropolis, an article fo neceſſary to the 
comfort of its inhabitants, that any circumſtance which tended to 
increaſe its price, at a moment when all the other neceffaries of life 
were ſo dear, was a crying evil—I ſay, theſe circumſtances did 
form great objections to the undertaking ; to counterbalance which, 
the general policy of the enterpriſe, and the probability of ſucceſs, 
ought to have been great, clear, and indiſputable. Did not. the 
ſituation of Ireland alſo form an objection? Was not the defence- 
leſs ſtate in which theſe exertions left that country, a hazardous ex- 
periment? I aſk, if it was not felt ſo? I aſk, whether the re- 
turn of the fleet to Breſt ereated no alarm? Or had that Beaut!fi! 
ſcheme of a Union ſo completely ſucceeded in calming the minds 
and conciliating the affeQions of the Iriſh, that the Miniſters of this 
country felt no apprehenſion at all on that head. But there was 
another great inconvenience—I mean the breaking down the 


Militia ſyſtem, the overturning the fabric it required ſo much time 


and trouble to rear. I have a right to aſſume this as a great incon- 
venience to the Militia—It was ſtated ſo by thoſe moſt immedi- 
ately concerned in that corps repeatedly and forcibly in this Houſe; 


and the only officer in the Militia who aſſigned any reaſon ſor ſup- 


porting the bill (Lord Hardwicke), very candidly admitted, that it 


Was an inconvenience and hardſhip, and that it was felt ſo by the 


Militia, though he thought it was one which the neceſſity of the 
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caſe called for. One noble Lord, indeed, high in office, compli- 
mented his colleagues on their addreſs in paſſing theſe bills — and 
what was this addreſs? It was no other than carrying them through 
Parliament at a late period of the ſeſſion, in thin Houſes, and when 
the ſubject could not be diſcuſſed in the manner that the importance 
demanded. Leaving therefore to your Lordſhips to judge of the 
decorum of this parliamentary and conſtitutional compliment, I 
have a right to infer, that it was an act in itſelf unpopular and in- 
convenient, ſince it required the addreſs to get it paſs, which the 
noble Lord thought ſo propor a topic of eulogium in a Houſe of 
Parliament : and ſeeing in this light, I repeat, that it was one, and 
not the leaſt, of the many inconveniences which ſhould have been 
weighed as objections to an undertaking of this magnitude. But 
another circumſtance to be examined is, whether, in caſe of failure, 
you do not incur diſadvantages greater than the advantages you reap 
from ſucceſs. Now, examine it in that way, what have been the con- 
ſequences of our failure? Has not the unfortunate termination of our 
attempt to deliver the Dutch and to reſtore the Stadtholder, thrown 
Holland more firmly than ever into the power of France? It has 
diminiſhed the confMence of our partiſans in our proteAion. Be- 
ſides, if the allies had been as ſucceſsful in another campaign as 
they were in the laſt, might not Holland have been obtained by 
negotiation ? For this object, at leaſt, the King of Pruſſia would 
have lent us his influence. All hopes of ſuch a compromiſe ſeem 
now to have vaniſhed, We do not find that the French are ready 
on all occaſions to give up their allies. The negotiation at Lifle broke 
off, becauſe the French would not allow us to indemnify ourfelves 
by retaining the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, &c.; and I am 
convinced this example operated as much to render the French 
popular in Holland as it muſt have done to excite ſuſpicion of our 
conduct. What then were our proſpeQts of ſucceſs? At one time 
we ſeem to have expected the co-operation of Pruſſia, which would, 
no doubt, very materially have increaſed the probability of ſucceſs ; 
but early in June 1799, it is actually and certainly very whimfically 
ſlated, that his Pruſſian Majeſty was determined to perſevere in his 
neutrality— Moſt heinous and wicked determination, and one that 
we were Wiſe and juſtified in holding up in our public treaties to the 
aſtoniſhment and execration of Europe! Really, my Lords, this 
curious exhibition of our pacific diſpoſitions in one point of view, 
and our great policy in another, does ſhew the candour of rea- 
ſoning, and the wiſdom of conduct adopted by Miniſters, in a very 
firiking light. We talk of evidence of fads during war, of the 
pacihie diſpoſitions of France; and we obſcrve, as a proof of their 
Tot. . 38 
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hoſtile temper, that all nations have aw at war with them, and 
then, as it were, in the ſame breath, we avow that we have been 
employed in ſtirring up neutral countries againſt them; and we ex. 
poſe the wickedneſs of the Pruſſian Cabinet to public view, which 
would not be induced by any temptation to plunge its ſubjeds i into 
war. If we had ſucceeded, as we failed, in this negotiation, would 
it have furniſhed another proof to the Secretary of State of the miſ. 
chievous and turbulent politics of the Republic ?—So much for our 
candour. As to our wiſdom, it ſeems our great love of juſtice in 
expoſing the Court of Pruſſia for its wicked neutrality, ran away 
with every mean idea of policy and intereſt ; and in the outſet of 
our hoſtile undertakings, we generouſly informed our enemy, that 
ſhe need be under no apprehenſions from Pruſſia—*< You may 
poſſibly think, we ſay, that Pruſſia will aſſiſt us; be under no ap- 
prehenſions on that head; he remains firm to his engagements ; all 
your ſuſpicions of him, if you have any, are ill grounded; and before 
we endeavour to conquer you, we will bear ample teſtimony to the 
reliance you may place in his neutrality.” Was this politic ? and 
* Is this the language of Stateſmen? No man can poſſibly think ſo; 
and yet ſuch was, in fact, the conduct and language of our Miniſters, 
Surely too, it was worth while to conſider the difficulty of the 
country for military operations. That it was ſo, nobody could be 
ignorant. I am well aſſured that the Duke of Brunſwick, who 
over-ran Holland in 1787, ſaid, that with 10,000 men, and being 
in poſſeſſion of the barrier towns, he could defend it againſt all Eu- 
rope. Such were the difficulties which it was eaſy to foreſce, and 
on which it was neceflary to calculate. 

« What then are the grounds upon which the attempt was recom- 
mended, and by which it is now to be juſtified? What reaſon had 
Miniſters to ſuppoſe that the Dutch were well diſpoſed to our cauſe? 
Did they evince any ſuch diſpoſition? But it may be faid, that 
they had no opportunity. Take, this either way — If they had an 

opportunity of joining our cauſe, i it is evident by their back wardneſs 
that they were not inclined to ſupport it. If they had no opportu- 
nity, how did it come to paſs, that with an army of 45, ooo men ve 
never could hold out that hope of protection which could induce 
men to flock to our ſtandard? If the place of landing was ill 
ealeulated to diſplay our ſtrength, and to entice partiſans, is not this 
a glaring proof of the miſconduct of thoſe who contrived the plan 
of the expedition? From the firft aQion which took place at the 
Helder, we had reaſon to deſpair of apy co-operation from the 
Dutch ſoldiers. Then the action way ſuſtained entirely by Bata- 
vian troops. On the action of the ad of September, indeed, theſe 
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had been joined by French troops, but they diſplayed the ſame ob- 
flinate reſiſtance. "' We ought, from that moment, to have deſpaired 
of any advantage from the proſecution of the attempt in this quarter. 
But if the diſpoſition of the inhabitants was really favourable, we 
ought to have employed ſuch means as were calculated to conciliate 
their confidence, and obtain their co-operation. Was this the 
manner in which we ated? Theſe are queſtions not to- be an- 
ſwered by mere aſſertion. They demand ſerious inquiry, and can 
be ſatisfied by no other means. I do not mean to diſparage the 
military forces of our allies; but this J ſay, that the employment 
of Ruſſian troops was not calculated to conciliate the people of Hol- 
land. From the habits of that army, it is not too much to aſſert, 
that they are not likely to diminiſh the ordinary horrors of war in 
the country that is the theatre of it. Perhaps, indeed, it was 
neceſſary to employ the aid of the Ruſſians, if the attempt was to 
take place at all: but it ſhould no leſs have been conſidered, that if 


they were the only allies we could employ, that it was a diſcourag- 


ing circumſtance that we muſt depend upon troops ſo little caleu- 
lated to conciliate the affections of the people, upon which our 
hopes of ſucceſs were chiefly to be grounded. But the Dutch are 
averſe to the yoke of France - I believe they are with reaſon ; but 
it does not follow that they prefer the dominion of England, and 
the authority of the Stadtholder. I do believe, and I think I have 
already ſaid ſo in this Houſe, that, of the two, the Dutch would 
rather be as they were in 1792, than as they are now: but I 


 ſuſpe& that the difference of their firuation is not, in their minds, ſo 
great as to warrant the riſk of a war, and, perhaps, of above one 


campaign in their country. I do not ſpeak this to their diſparage- 


ment: I think they are right: and 1 will freely own, that as far as 


I can judge, ſuch would be my ſentiments if I was an inhabitant 
of that country. I ſay this, my Lords, for it really is neceſſary to 
examine theſe ſubjects with impartiality. The Dutch have many 
and crying grievances againſt the French ; and he muſt be a bad 
Dutchman who does not feel that they have; but nevertheleſs, all 
that has been ſaid about the Freneh tyranny in Holland is not 
true, We call them plunderers, murderers; atheiſts, and all the 
hard names we can invent; but have they exerciſed any extraor- 


dinary ſeverities in Holland ? Habe there been any great political 
; perſecution ? Has there been any religious perſecution whatſoever ? 
And even their plurider, though very unjuſtitiable levies. have been 
* made, and contributions which the French had no right to exact ; 
Vet e even in that article the Dutch have leſs to complain than moſt 
i nations tons dependent on one more e than dN In 
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point of diſcipline, from their very firſt invaſion to this moment, 
their armies have been exemplary. But I would aſk, have the 
Dutch, on whom the conduct of the French is ſuppoſed to haue 
ſo much effect in alienating their minds, have they no grievances 
againſt us? or, at leaſt, have they never thought that they had! 
Is it not certain that they have been diſſatisfied with our condud 
heretofore ? and was it not a natural concluſion that they might be 
ſuſpicious of it now ? For many years they have been eſtranged 
from our intereſt and conneion. I aſk not which party has been 
to blame. The fact is unqueſtionable. The proceedings in 1787 
proved, that a great party was hoſtile to the influence of this 
country, and favourable to that of France. I doubt extremely 
whether, in the face of that general diſpoſition, the part taken by 
this country and Pruſſia in the reſtoration of the Stadtholder was juſt, 
however deſirable it might have been to oppoſe the credit of the 
French in Holland. I do not wiſh now to ſay any thing on that 
tranſaction. It has received much praiſe, and, perhaps, was ne- 
ceſſary. It is not, I confeſs, one of thoſe tranſactions which ex- 
cites my admiration. But it will be allowed, that the interference 
might have been uſeful on the principle of Britiſh policy, and yet 
have rendered the people of Holland more adverſe to our party. 
The Dutch might, and I believe did, feel it a galling yoke, to ſee 
the Stadtholder maintained by Pruſſian armies and Britiſh inter- 
ference. They were plunged by us into a war, in which they had 
no intereſt. . They may be averſe to the dominion of France ; but 
would they prefer a Stadtholder, ſupported by Ruſſian armies, and 
under the guidance of Britiſh Counſels ? Perhaps even it may be 
more for the intereſt of Dutchmen to cultivate French than Britiſh 
connection ; but whether it is or not, it is certainly poſſible that 
they may, think ſo. Many great Stateſmen in Holland, in all 
periods, have thought ſo; and as far as we can collect from late 
experience, it has, in modern times, been the prevalent notion in 
that country. Why, then, I maintain, that we ought, in this laſt 
attempt, to have been peculiarly careful, to ſay nothing, and to do 
nothing, that could excite the ſuſpicions of the people in Holland: 


but were we ſo, or were we not? In a public paper of Lord Dun- 
can's, the Prince of Orange is called legitimate Sovereign, an ex- 
preſſion ſufficient to 'excite alarm and ſuſpicion throughout the 


country of Holland. My Lords, I mention not this with any in- 
tention of imputing blame to the gallant Admiral ; God forbid! 
but I do impute blame to thoſe who employed him, for not in- 
ſtructing him carefully in the language that it was neceſſary to 
hold; and if they had omitted this, for not explicitly and diſtinAly 
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explaining that this error, in the deſcription of the Stadtholderate, 
was merely accidental; for I do ſay, that it gave a plauſible pre- 
tenee on which to raiſe alarms in Holland chat more was intended 
than the mere reſtoration of the office of Stadtholder - the more 
ſo, as if they ever do us the honour of attending to what is reported 
to be ſaid in theſe walls, they would have ſeen the noble - Secre- 
tary of State, in the debates of the Union with Ireland, citing 
their antient Conſtitution as an inftance of weakneſs and imbe- 
cility ; and when reminded of it afterwards, more openly than 
prudently, declaring, that he hoped, when reſtored, means would 
be found of rendering it a ſtronger and more vigorous Government. 
So much for our Miniſter's talents of conciliation. - I come now 
to the military operations—of theſe I certainly ſpeak with the 
greateſt diffidenee and diftruſt ; one circumſtance, indced, it is plea- 
fant for me to reflect upon, that, defective as the plan of military 
operations ſeems' to my poor judgment to have been, none of the 
fault, none of the blame, ſeems to me to attach itſelf to the illuſ- 
trious Commander, the gallant Officers who ſerved under him, or the 
brave army which he commanded. I ſay this is to me a great ſatisfae- 
tion ; for it would have added greatly to the pain of the taſk I have 
undertaken, if there had appeared to me (as there does not) the 
ſlighteſt ground of imputation on the conduct of one, to whoſe ex- 
alted ſituation, and to whoſe illuſtrious family we all owe fo much 
duty and reſpect. But, nevertheleſs, I wiſh it to be clearly under- 
flood, that much as I do reſpe& the charadter of the Royal Com- 
mander in Chief, if I thought the leaſt blame attached to his con- 
duct, though the duty would be more painful, I ſhould feel it 
equally my duty to inveſtigate his conduct as that of another man; 
I ſhould conceive it to be equally incumbent on this Houſe to cen- 
ſure miſcondu@ in one of his exalted rank as in any other Com- 
mander. I am happy to think, and I congratulate this Houſe, 
that the principle, to the beſt of my belief, does not in this 
inſtance apply; but I ſtate the principle as conſtitutional and unde- 
niable, becauſe if this principle be not felt in Parliament, another 
far more cruel to perſons of that elevated ſtation muſt be adopted 
that of never employing them in the ſervice of their country. But, 
in truth, I hold Miniſters reſponſible for the whole; for theirs, I 
preſume, was the plan and the contrivance ; and as they have not 
ſhewn any diſcontent with thoſe they employed, I have a right to 
aſſume, that they think juſtice has been done to their plan. Indeed, 
if the diſtinguiſhed courage and gallantry of our troops had been 
exerted on a project that in itfelf was not raſh and impracticable, 
it muſt have produced other reſults ; for on the bravery of our 
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troops, there is in this country, and happy J am to ſay it, but one 

opinion — we have, indeed, a right to be proud on that ſcore; all 
accounts agree in this particular. But, my Lords, evident as was 
the courage of our troops, glorious as was the conduct of our ſol. 
diers, and gratified as every Engliſhman muſt be at the conſciouf. 
neſs of this circumſtance, there is one perſon who has dared, in the 
moſt public manner, in the face of all Europe, to ſtigmatiſe the 
behaviour of the Britiſh army, commander, officers, and men, with 
the moſt injurious accuſations. Yes, in the Peterſburgh Gazette, 
publiſhed under the direction and the authority of the Government 


| there (indeed in that regular Government there are few or no publi. 


cations but of that deſcription), General D'Effen, the Ruſſian Com. 
mander's letter, expreſsly ſtates, that in the action of the eighth we 
failed to attack at the time agreed upon ; that hy this their coun- 
trymen were ſacrificed ; that the Ruſſian army was in want of am- 
munition, in want of proviſions, in want of every neceſſary ar- 
ticle with which we were bound to furniſh them: and throughout 
the letter he throws out inſinuations the moſt injurious to our 
national honour and our military character. My Lords, if there is 
no other reaſon for inquiry, will you not vindicate the honour of your 
army from theſe foul and falſe aſperſions? Will you not wipe away 
the ſtain which, in this public manner, is attempted to be affixed is 
your character? Recollect, that a commanding Officer in our 
allies army has publiſhed to Europe, that-all the diſgrace « of the 
failure is owing to our want of courage and enterprize. What. 
ever our own conviction on the ſubject may be, unleſs you this dy 
inquire into the cauſes of the failure, that accuſation will remain 
uncontradicted and unqueſtioned in the face of Europe. Oh, but 
it has been ſaid by ſome, we muſt not enter into this delicate 1 — 1 
tion; we muſt not engage in a controverſy with the Emperor of 
Ruſſia's Commanders, for fear of diſobliging that Court, and irtj- 
tating the moſt uſeful. of our allies—they are afraid, forſooth, that 
the magnanimity of the Emperor Paul will revolt at the idea of an 
independent nation vindicating its character from aſperſions as falſe 


as they are diſgraceful. So that we muſt tamely fit down and {ce 


our army diſgraced, accuſed, and vilified, in the face of all Europe, 
and not ſay one word in its defence for. fear of Ne our ally. 
Is this the meaning of , our alliance with Ruſſia ? and is it vpon 
theſe terms that Great Britain deals with, an ally whom ſhe ſub- 
- fidizes to fight her battles? Though I do not approve of the 

objects to which it is now, directed, I will not diſpute, that, Lig 


1 . 


: 
| 
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country when I fay, that in alliances with her the advantages are 
at leaſt mutual; that it is not a favour ſhe receives, but that ſhe 
has every right to treat upon equal terms with the proudeſt Emperor 
on the Continent. Shall we then, from the fear of poſſibly offend- 
ing an ally, tamely acquieſce in outrageuus libels upon the military 
character of the country? Is the honour of our ſoldiers to be thus 
bartered and compromiſed for any advantage? Are our alliances 
to be purchaſed by a ſacrifice of what is deareſt to a country—the 
courage, the honour, the reputation of its army? Are theſe great 
objects to be meanly yielded up to ſatisfy the whims of any Court? 
Is it tolerable that a ſubject of our ally ſhould accuſe our army of 
cowardice and mi conduct, and we ſhall not be permitted to inquire 
and aſcertain to whom cenſure may belong? Are we thus, by a 
puſillanimous acquieſcence in unjuſt reproaches, to deprive our army 
of that charaQer which raiſes it moſt highly in its own eſteem, and 
renders it moſt formidable to the enemy? The Ruſſian Govern- 
ment, I am ſorry to obſerve, has got too much influence in this. If 
there be any law in this country that prevents the preſs from com- 
menting with freedom and truth on the conduct and politics of the 
Ruſſian Government, I am ſorry for it. Such a law ought not to 
exiſt, But if it is not permitted to animadvert on the politics of 
Ruſſia, ſhall a Ruſſian ſubje& be allowed to vent the moſt atrocious 
libels in the moſt public manner, and with all the ſanction of au- 
thority, againſt the whole Britiſh army? The reaſons for the in- 
quiry I propoſe come home to the honeſt feelings of every Engliſh- 
man. You owe it to the troops, who have been defamed—to the 
country, whoſe character is at ſtake — to your own honour, as its 
faithful guardians—to inquire into calumnies of ſuch fatal tendency, 
and to ſhow who are juſtly obnoxious to cenſure. | 

« But to return to the military operations: — On the 27th of 
Auguſt the landing at the Helder was effected, after a ſevere action. 
Another engagement took place on the 2d of September, after the 
Dutch troops, who alone had been engaged on the firſt day, had 
been joined by French reinforcements. Now I aſk, why Sir 


Ralph' Abercromby did not advance after the advantages he had. 


gained? That moſt excellent officer (of whom I ſpeak not only 
without cenſure, but with that reſpect which his charaQter and con- 
duct on all occaſions inſpire), muſt by that time have aſcertained 
the diſpoſitions of the people. The place where the landing was 
effected, I ſpeak, I am ſure, with very little knowledge of military 
affairs, but I ſpeak in preſence of many perſons that have more; 
the place, I ſay, in which the troops landed was not calculated for 
the operations of a large army—crouded in that ſmall track of 
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from France. 


aby advantage from proſecuting the attempt? 


fary, was right, was well judged. 


fo late a ſeaſon of the year? 


ſhould you not ? 
upon you to inquire. 


themſelves, and not the elements, from cenſure. 


expoſing their conduct to the Houſe and to the Public, 


caſe we might hear much of the calamity, much of the misfortune ; 
but there would be no diſpoſition to myſtery, no inclination to con- 


CCalmment — } 


Sorſque querenda 
Non celanda foret 


But if they reſiſt inquiry, I muſt and ſhall believe that it is becauſe 
they know their conduct cannot bear inveſtigation ; and 1 am con- 
vinced, that no impartial man will acquit them of the principal 


[Lord. 


land, a large force, if it had arrived, could not at once be broughit 
into action. Reinforcements were naturally arriving every day 

I aſk, therefore, to what the delay of General 
Abereromby is to be attributed? Was it for want of: ſupplies! 
Was it not in conſequence of orders? Was it that he deſpaired of 
I deliver no opinion 
on this ſubject, but I aſk you to inquire, Perhaps inquiry would 
clear it up: perhaps inquiry would ſhew that the delay was neceſ. 
But again, if it was ſo, it muſt 
have been foreſeen ; and then I aſk, why attempt the expedition at 
To this, and to all other reaſoningz, 
it may be anſwered, all was well arranged, all was well prepared, 
all was well conducted; but unforeſeen and improbable events, 
hurricanes, bad ſeaſons, &c. &c. intervened ; and to this, and this 
only, failure is to be aſcribed. To which I reply, inquire— Why 
I maintain, your duty and public feeling call 
If Miniſters maintain that unavoidable acci- 
dents occaſioned the failure, and at the ſame time refift inquiry, I 
contend, that their conduct is at variance with their aſſertions. I 
ſhall even believe, that in reſiſting inquiry, they wiſh to ſereen 
If the winds and 
weather were alone to blame, they would feel little compunction in 


In chat 


4 


ſhare of the diſgrace with which the expedition was attended. 
% have enumerated ſome of the advantages that muſt reſult 
from inquiry. You will re-eſtabliſh the eharacter of your army. 


We know that it is natural to impute the blame of unſucceſsſul mi- 
In this eountry ſuch 
will be made, 
and it ſtands ſupported by the ſtatements of General D'Eſſen, in 
It is neceſſary to demonſtrate the troth © 
By no other courſe can you fatisfy the de- 


litaty operations to the commander, or army. 
blame may not be ĩmputed; but in Europe the 


the Peterſburgh. Gaxette. 
by a fair inveſtigation. 


mands of your national honour and your military reputation. 


4.At a moment too when it is decided that the war ſhould be- 
continued to a period which we cannot fix in idea; "when new expe- 
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ditions ate, it is rumoured, about to be-undertaken;-it becomes you 
to aſcertain how they are likely to be conducted, by inquiring what 
has been the ability and the wiſdom diſplayed. in other inſtances by 
thoſe who plan and conduct them. ls it not proper to inquire-whe- 
ther Miniſters may not again be encouraging thoſe deluſions by which 
they have already been miſled ? They rely upon the favourable 
diſpoſition of the French people to juſtify their attempts 'for the 
reſtoration of the Houſe of Bourbon. The proportion of the dif« 
affected in France ſeems, however, to be leſs than it was, in Hol- 
land. If the expedition to the Helder failed by the raſnneſs, the 
negligence, and incapacity of Miniſters, will you encourage them by 
your acquieſcence in paſt miſconduQ. and former diſgrace, to embark; 
in ſchemes fo much more doubtful in their policy, and likely to 
be ſo much more perilous in their conſequences. .I more therefore, 
« That the Houſe reſolve itſelf into a Committee of the whole, 


Houſe, to inquire into the cauſes of the failure of ha late W 


tion to Holland. 

The Earl of MOIRA n with ibe n Lord in his 
ſentiments reſpecting the illuſtrious perſonage who conducted the, 
expedition. That he did not appear in his ſeat on the preſent d- 
eaſion, he was convinced proceeded from delicacy, leſt his preſence 
might repreſs the full diſcloſure of opinion upon a queſtion in which 
ke felt ſo deeply intereſted. Were that illuſtrious perſonage to yield- 
to the impulſe of his own mind, he was fatisfied he would ſolicit, 
inquiry ; but the great objection to gratify ſuch a wiſh was, that it 
neceſſarily eonnected itſelf with the publie good, and therefore he 
preferred to ſubmit to ill- grounded calumny, rather than -riſk the 
intereſt of the country by a perſonal: vindication; But, whatever 
ſentiments individuals might entertain, the candour of the country; 


he was ſure, would never judge of merit by the event; and when 


the eonduct of that illuſtrious perſonage was duly weighed, he-could 
not but have a ſtrong influence upon the public opinion. As to the 


general queſtion, he put it to the candour. of the noble Lord not to. 


preſs it againſt men who ſtood upon a ground where it was impoſſible, 
they could make a defence. 
the noble Lord himſelf ſhewed that they were placed in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, The difficulty of operations in Holland was admitted, and. 


that ſuch an enterpriſe could not ſucceed without the co-operatighs, - 


of its inhabitants: that Miniſters were aware of this, and; wore n- 
filent of ſuch co operation, was therefore natural to perſume; but 


this very circumſtance was a ſufficient argument againſt inquiry, 


The dilemma then propoſed by the noble Lord, whether or not the 


people had an opportunity to riſe, he was debirous ſhould not be, 
W. ©: I T 


The very circumſtances laid down by. 
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entertained.” Te dettrifiihe that point, to juſtify the eonfidence of 
c operüũtion, would inevitably lead to the moſt dangerous diſelo- 
fures; to the public deſigtration of our friends in that country, their 


number and ſituatton, and ôf the whole correſpondence on which the 


confidence of e5operation was founded, and the practicability of the 
abje& preſumed; à prbeedute that might not only prove ihjurious 
ut the preſerm, bat interfere with all future operations of a fimilar 
kind. The foble Lord had inferred, from the fact of the people 
of Holland riot fiſing, that no diſpoſition to do ſo really exifled: 
put to this concluſion he could not accede. Many circumſtance 
might bectr to render it imprudent to reveal their real ſentiments 
by active co-operation. He could conceive many, and no doubt 
many actually exiſted. Were then Miniſters' to ſtate them even 
hypothetically, were the greateſt poſſible caution uſed in the inquiry, 
might they not afford a elue to the whole detail of our correſpond. 
ende, to the diſcovery of out friends, and of all the particulars from 
which openneſs was expected? In candour, therefore, to the Mi- 
niters, to the illuſtrious perſonage alluded to, and to all the parties 
concerned, and with 4 view to the injury that might reſult from di- 
clefare;” in cafe a fimilat᷑ attempt ſnould be made again, an event 
net impoſſible, from the determination to continue the war, he muſt 
requeſt that the noble Lord would not prefs his motion. ' Theſe 
were the reaſons which induced him to riſe thus early, to requeſt 
Qieie Lordfhips not to go into it. If the noble Lord ſhould, how- 
wer, perſiſt, he declared his intention to move the previous queſtion; 
but it would give him much more ſatisfaction, ſhould he conſent to 
withdraw his mation; 5505 | 
Earl SPENCER odjected to the motion of the noble Lord 
(Holland); on the grounds that it was not poſſible to enter on the in- 
quiry, from the diffieulties whieh muſt neceſſarily ariſe ro Miniſters 
in matters where they were bound to be ſecret. Much as he was 
ſatisfied | with the obſervations of the noble Earl, who had juſt fat 
down, he could not refrain from adding a few words in anſwer to 
the noble Lord, who expreſſed his ſurprize that this motion had 
not been made by ſome noble Lord at an earlier period. He, on his 
part, had to exprefs his ſurprize that it was made at all, and was at 
at's loſs even now to know, after what was ſaid, on what grounds it 
chuld be made. He confeſſed it was one of thoſe difficult things 
that could be thrown in the way of Miniſters? for on their ſilence 
ſuſpicion waFattempted to be thrown, and their diſcloſure of the 
citcumſtances muſt lead to ſerious conſequences. He would affert, 
as he was bound to do, that from every circumſtance. attending that 


expedition, if fully and fairly inveſtigated, it would appear to have 


3 


* 
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been taken up on juſti fiable grounds. The noble Lord had mide, 
in the courſe of his ſpeech, many omiſſions, and dwelt upon ſuah 
parts of the expegition as tended to ſet it in the moſt unfavourable 
wint of yiew. He preſſes for an inquiry upon the grounds of the 
fats which he has ſtated, in order to aſcertain whether thoſe facts 
are falſe or true, This opinion he (Lord Spencer) was not ready 

to adopt from the conſequence that muſt enſue : he did not adopt 
them on any failure of our expeditions: he did not think their Lords 
ſhips ſhould adopt them even in a total failure of the object alto. 
gether: for he did not think it ſafe or wiſe to make ſuch a failure 

an object of inquiry. The noble Lord (Holland) acknowledged 
that the expedition had objects ſufficiently important to induce this 
country to undertake it. He admitted, that to reſcue Holland, and 
to cauſe a diverſion in the forces of the enemy, were legitimate ob · 
jects. He admitted that the capture of the Dutch fleet was an ad 
vantage gained for the country. On thoſe admiſſions, the expedi- 


tion did not fail; of thoſe three objects, conſiderably important, 


two out of the three have ſucceaded moſt completely. The Houſe, 
in confirmation of what he ſtated, will call to mind the month when 
the expedition took place, and to what good effect it operated infa+ 
rour of the allies. The ſignal defeats which the enemy experienced; 
was one of the good effects occaſioned by this expedition, as it Was 
fair to infer, that the forces called into action in Holland, as . with» 
drayn from the French in Italy and Switzerland, tended to weaken 
their efforts and increaſe the force of the combined armies. The 
expedition deprived the enemy of part of their naval. force; this 
could not be conſidered as a failure. His Lordſhip.(Hollaed) ſaid, 
tiat this was a matter not likely to coneiliate the minds of the 


people of Holland to this country; but if that had not ſucceeded, - 
and we had returned without a ſhip, ; his Lordſhip, he thought, 


would have had much more ample, cauſe for complaint. Could his 
Lordſhip bring the country into ſuch refleQions/as.he made on the 
expedition, he might have ſome grounds for his motion, On the 
contrary, if it appears to your Lordſhips, that there was a proſpect 
of undertaking this expedition with ſuceefs, though-it-failed of the- 
main object, and yet it gained others of conſiderable advantage; if 
on a view of all the circumſtances and conduct of it, there dues not 
appear ſufficient reaſons to juſtify the ſuſpicions and: doubts of the 
noble Lord who made the motion your Lordſhips-will net he diſ⸗ 
poled to enter on an inquiry likely to produce ſuch ſerious conſe=" 
quences to the country ; for, though it is the duty of Parliament to 
ſtings | inquiries where there are juſt and legitimate grounds for 
3 ; 5 3 * 2 
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Seri it is eqdally its duty to reſſſt them upon ooenſions ere ned 
ther prudenee, wiſdom; nor policy, can juſtify them. 
Lord MULGRAVE ſaid, that the ſubjeR before them vas 
Juſtiy ftated to be a queſtion full of extreme difficulty. He would 
give his opinion as a man who was unconneRed with any. 
Having had no communication with miniftry on this buſineſs.” His 
was the ſimple military opinion of a man, who involved no man's 
opinion by that which he would give. He was well aware of the 
great conſideration this queſtion involved; the charaQer of a com. 
mander dear to the country, of officers of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
merit, and the credit and reſponſibility of Miniſters. His Lord- 
ſhip ſtated the ſituation of the government of a country with reſpe& 
to its plans and ex editions, and the character and often critical 
ſituation of the military employed on ſuch occaſions. Did any 
man doubt that the deliverance of Holland from the hands of the 
Frerich wou!d be a benefit to this country, and an injury to France? 
Holland was the natural and antient ally of England. Since the 
days of Elizabeth, it always was in alliance and friendſhip, with 
very little intermiſſion, with Great Pritain. The advantages of 
fach an alliance were now no leſs beneficial than heretofore.” It 
would open a communication with our allies. It would open the 
trade io Germany. Theſe were great conſiderations. The attempt 
to gain theſe advantages oompelled thoſe troops into Holland that 
would brave been ſent to the Rhine, and thus we co. operated with 
dur ally, the Emperor, in that quarier. That the plan of the ex- 
pedition was good, whatever its reſult might be ſtated to be, he vas 
well aſſured. There was at the time of its plan, in Auguſt, an en- 
thuſiaſtic attachment to this country; and had Sir Ralph Aber- 
etomby, when joined by General Don, and poflefſed of a force of 
15, doo men, penetrated into Amſterdam, he would then have 
been in à fituation in which the Duke of Brunſwick ſaid he would 
bid defiance to all Europe. He then would have had all the coun- 
fry before him, and the object would have been realiſed. What 
then does the motion come toꝰ Whether the object was ſufficient 
to induce this country to attempt it, though it did not gain all the 
advantages it propoſcd; the queſtion then is, on the conduct of the 
winds'amd the diſcretion of the clouds, which are beyond the con- 
troul of Miniſters or men. On theſe grounds he would negative 
the motion, as it was a queſtion of elimate, wind and weather. 
ord- KING delivered his maiden fpeech in ſupport of the in- 
qdiry. He obſerved; that as Miniſters had declared their deter- 
mination ta continue the war, it became the duty of the Houſe to 
inv ell gate their conduct in the ſaſt expedition, in order to aſcertain 
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whether they-oupht to be_ entruſted: with the farther proſecution, of. 
hoſtilities. If he referred to the teſt of experience and the. evi- 
denee of facts, the favourite phraſe. of Adminiftration, he had ſtill 
ſtronger grounds for the neeeſſity of going into an- inquiry; for the 
incapacity. of Miniſters had been already manifeſted by the expe- 
ditions to Corſica, Toulon, Quiberon, and Oſtend. With reſpect 
to the ſtate of the weather and the unfavourable winds which had 
prevailed in oppoſing the progreſs of the expedition, his Lordſhip 
infſted, that that conſideration could not be urged in defence of its 
failure, as Miniſters had ſufficient time to make every preparation. 
The object was clear and preciſe, and lay at the diſtance of only 
forty-eight hours fail ; and was it not the duty of Adminiſtration to 
runas few riſks as poſſible? If there appeared but a faint chance 
of failure from any inclemency of the weather, why was not the 
expedition undertaken in the months of June and July, when that 
chance would have been conſiderably leflened ? The Houſe could 
not forget the two inquiries which had been inſtituted during tho 
American war, and at preſent the grounds for a fimilar proceeding 
were much ſtrengthened, fince Adminiſtration, being poſſeſſed of 
unlimited means both in a financial and military view, was of-courſe 
more reſponſible for the uſe and application of thoſe means. If 
the object of Government was to impoſe and eftabliſh.a ſtrong Go- 
vernment in Holland, he would ſay ſuch an object was not legiti- 
mate, as it went to interfere in the wiſhes of the people of that coun- 
try. His Lordſhip concluded a {ſpeech of conſiderable ingenuity by 
obſerving, that the propoſed inquiry was abſolutely neceſſary for the 
vindication of Miniſters. | | | 10 4 
Lord DARNLEY ſaid, that he muſt enter his proteſt againſt 
ſeveral opinions and expreſſions uſed by the noble Lords who ſup- 
ported the motion. Indeed they appeared to him to be erroneous 
in many of their ſtatements, and contradictory in many of their ar- 
guments. They had urged inquiry, on the ground of aſcertaining 
whether the planners of the expedition were to blame for what they 
called its failure. But he could, upon this point, appeal to experi- 
ence and the evidence of facts againſt their reaſoning. For they 
themſelves had allowed the legitimacy of the objects of the expedi- 
tion; the experience of former times had given every reaſon to 
hope for their attainment z and the evidence of the facts that had 
occurred had ſhewn that they were praQiicable, becauſe ſome of 
them had been attained. Every preparation was made that could 
tend to ſecure ſucceſs ; a powerful force was employed; and though, 
perinaps, in ſome points, the army might have been better conſtituted, 
it appeared perfectly adequate for the intended object, reckoning, as 
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Miniſters were entitled, he believed an good graungs, to go, on th 
cp; operation, of the people of Halland. The noble Lords had yrees 
inguirys an the ground of | aſcertaining. whether, the canduRtrs of 
the expedition were to blame; but at the ſame time they had al. 
lowed that the conduct of the army and of the generals was ſuck x; 
to acquit them in the opinion of the country; and indeed fo far 2 
egnduct goes, he could again appeal to experience and the eyidenee 
of faQs, to prove, that no army ever behaved with greater Courage 
and gallantry ; that no generals had ever diſplayed greater military 
talents than the army ſent to Holland, and the generals who com. 
mandeg it. The noble Lords had alledged that the termipation 
of the expedition brought diſgrace upon the country, and the m. 


tional character. The unſavourableneſs of the weather on the fil 


failing of Sir Ralph Abercromby, and the badneſs of the ſeaſon aft 
the landing was effected, had indeed prevented complete ſucceſs in 
all the objects. for which the expedition was undertaken ; but this 
partial failure bad, brought no diſgrace on the equntry, nor on the 
national charaQuer. He mult alſo enter his proteſt againſt another ide 
entertained by the noble Lord; it had been ſaid, that after the flec 
was captured, we ought to baye ,retted {atisfied, and our troops to 
have returned. home; and it was urged i in oppoſition to. this, that 
by the terms on which we gat poſſeſſion of the fleet, we pledged 
> ali to attempt the reſcue of Holland from the power of 
rance ; when this attempt failed, the flect ought to have been te- 
figred, « 'F was true, that we were bound by every tie of honour 
and of regard 10 national character to endeavour the emancipation of 
Jolland after 1 fleet ſurrendered ; but when, from unforeſeen 
and. unavoidable, circumſtances, this attempt failed, it was ſurely 
prepoſterous to fay, that we had not dane all that could de requircd 
of ys in. fulfilment of our engagements, or ta aſſert upon this ground 
the the fleet ought to haye been reſtoted. Lord Darnly concluded 
by N decided di ſapprobation to the motion. 
ord HOLLAND in, explanation ſaid, that the noble Lords 
had been extremely eloquent in proving. that if the fleet had been 
brought away, without our baving proſecuted the other objeds of 
the expedition, it would have been diſgraceful to this country. He 
had never ſaid that it would. not; 3 but he had maintained, that the 
object of taking. the fleet, or of ſucceſs in that attempt, could not 


pray that it was, wile, after that object had been att ned, to purſue 


the, more. material one f reſcuing . Holland from. the French, in the 


pieciſe manner and quarter we did purſue it. If he aſked why we 


otiginalhy attacked the Helder, it might poſlibly be a plauſible an- 
{wer jo lay it. was near the Dyich fleet, and facilitated the capture 


% 


„on the Wi of it; but if he afked-why,, after the capture of the Dutch fleet, we 
d Urge fied in our attempts, in a quarter in which we Had little proſpect 
dor of Will of ſucceſs, atid Where the ſentiments of the people did not ſeem to 
had d. I courage us, It was tio anfwer at all to fay, that it would have 
ſuch 2 WW been diſgraceful to have come away with the Dutch fleet, and given 
0 far a vp all attempts upon Holland; for that was not the queſtion—if 
yidence WW the capture of the fleet obliged us to make greater exertions for the 
courage reſtoration of the Dutch than we otherwiſe ſhould have thought 
militan prudent, it could not pledge us to purſue our object in a particular 
0 com. manner, or a particular quarter; nor could it prove that we pur- 
Nation ſued that object in the wiſeſt or beſt method poſſible. It had been 
the na. ſaid; that the elements alone were to blame for the failure of the 
the fit expedition. He urged an inquiry, in order to aſcertain whether the 
on After dements were really the cauſe of this failure. It is ſaid that the 
ceſs in planners of the expedition are not to blame, and that the officers 
ut this who conducted it are not to blame, but the failure has taken place; 
on the blame muſt be imputablg ſome where, and he wiſhed to know where 
ger ICea itoopht to reſt, Lord Mulgrave afferted; that if Sir Ralph Aber-' 
de flect ervinby could have advanced when he was joined by General Don, 
2 it he might have reached Amſterdam with the 1 5,000 men who come 
8, that poſed his army, and that then he would have been in the fituation in 
ledged which the great Duke of Brunſwick was placed, when he ſaid, that 
wer of with t 5, ooo he could have defied the force of Europe. This, in 
en fre- the noble Lord's 6pinion, would have ſecured the ultimate and com- 
20nour plete ſuccefs of the expedition. Why then could not this General 
tion of advance? This was à motive for inquiry; and, perhaps, upon 
vreſeen inquiry it would be found that the cauſe of His not advancing was 
ſurely his want of military ſtores, of ammunition, or of waggons ; perhaps 
quircd it might be foond to be expreſs orders given him to the contrary, | 
zround and conſ equently, that even upon the ſtatement of the noble Lord, 
cluded the platiners of the expedition at home were reſponſible for its 
failure, And if Sir Ralph Abercromby might have ſecured the 
Lordy ſuceeſs' of the expedition with 1 5,000 men, why were more ſent ? 
been The i inquiry would inform us what probability there was of ſücceſs 
Qs of at that time, and how far the ſending reinforcements to Sir Ralph ; 
He Abercromby; and the delay occafinned by his waiting for theſe rein- 
at the forcements, tended to ineteaſe "that probability. Lord Holland | 
d rot then adverted to ſome arguments uſed by Eord Spencer reſpecting 1 
urſue the advantages whith hid teſulted from the expedition, as making à | 
n the poxerful diverſion in fav ou of the allied armies. But even this, J 
. he aid; as not effected, as it might have been done. We had the \ 
an- 
| 


pture 


el "vice "Ye the time n . for tfinking the diverſon, and the time 
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Lord MULGRAVE roſe to correct a miſrepreſentation which 
Lord Holland had made, of what he had ſaid reſpecting Sir Ralph 
Abercromby marching to Amſterdam. He did not, as the noble 
Lord had aſſerted, ever inſinuate any thing againſt the conduct of 
Sir Ralph Abercromby in not marching to Amfterdam. All chat 
he had faid was, that if Sir Ralph Abercromby had not been kept 
waiting off the coaſt of Holland till the French troops colleCted, 
and if, after his landing, the ſeaſon had been favourable, he might, | 
with 15,000 men, have marched to Amſterdam, and thus at once 
finiſhed the expedition. But this was not the caſe, and thereivre 
he had ſaid, that the winds and the clouds were the cauſe of tle 
failure of this part of the object of the expedition. 

Lord HOLLAND explained; and he aſſured Lord Mulgrave, 
that he had neither underſtood him as ſaying, nor mcant to in- 
ſinuate that he had ſaid my thing the leaſt reflecting en Sir Ralph 
Aberexompy: 


Lord DARNLEY alſo explained. 


FEB. 
we had choſen was when the campaign was already far advanceq, 1 
and the place fuch as only called into action theſe troops of the | - 
enemy which were moſt at their diſpoſal, and which otherwife 1 f 
would not have been employed at all. Lord Spencer had ſaid, * 
that as for himſelf, perſonally, he would delight in inquiry; and he ah 
4 had ſome reaſon for ſaying ſo; for it muſt be allowed, that the navy jou! 
; part of the expedition had been much better managed than thy lad 
it military. It was allowed that the Duke of York was not averſe - oy 
14 to inquiry; every body was anxious for it. Why then not grant MY 
4» it? and where would be the inconvenience which would. reſult da 
Wi from it? The only argument which appeared to him of any force hs 
18 againſt the inquiry was the danger of diſcloſure. But this danger in 
a might be avoided, as it had been in this Houſe, and more frequently ay” 
* in another on foriner oecaſions, by leaving the names blank; and 
* even if it was inſiſted upon, by preventing any queſtions being put, Sik 
© or documents produced which might tend to create: this danger. 1 
1 Lord Holland concluded with drawing a contraſt between the man- * 
5 ner in which we had been received by the Dutch in our firſt inva. " 
'N ſion of that. country, and that in which the French had been re- * 
bo. + ceived in their ſecond attack upon Holland, when they overrun the N 
481 whole country, and with deducing from this contraſt the inference wr 
3 that we had little grounds to applaud the information, or the judge- 8 
14 ment of Miniſters, in undertaking an expedition which depended 
15 for its ſucceſs on the co-operation of the people, when it had ap- 5 
4 peared that they were totally indiſpoſed to our attempt. 
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Lord GRENVIELE approved of the motives which prompted 
the Earl of Moira to endeavour to put an end to the diſcuſſion ; yet 


previous queſtion, leſt it ſhould imply that His Majeſty's Miniſters 


would be indlined to refuſe an inquiry, were ſufficient ground for it 


laid down. To him it appeared that no ground whatever had 
been made out. It had not been ſhewn that there was any thing 
wrong in the original plan, that it had been conducted imprbperly, 
or that it had failed in its objects. He therefore hoped the noble Earl 
Moira) would withdraw his propoſal for the previous queſtion, as 


he ſhould otherwiſe have to oppoſe it, in order to give his negative 


afterwards to the original motion. 


The Earl of MOIRA reſtated the milives which induced him 


to move the previous queſtion, in order to relieve Miniſters from 


| theneceſlity of arguing the grounds upon which they would oppoſe 
the motion ; but avoided deliv ering himſelf any opinion on the ſub- 
jet beyond what he originally mentioned. However, if the noble 
Lord (Grenville) thought that his motion would admit of any unfa- 
vourable conſtruction, he was willing to withdraw it. 

The motion for the previous queſtion was accordingly with- 
drawn. s | 

The Houſe then divided on the original motion for the inquiry, 
upon which the numbers were: Contents, 6; Non-contents, 3'4 3 
Proxies, 17 5 1. Majority againſt the motion, 45. 


— — 2 * ——_— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wedneſday, February 12. 
Lord HAWKESBURY moved that a Committee ſhould be ap- 


pointed for conſidering farther meaſures for improving the port of 


London, and that the aid Committee be appointed to report to the | 


Houſe from time to time. Agreed to. 

Mr. BRAGGE brought up the Report of the Commities on the 
bill for enabling His Majeſty to accept of the voluntary ſervices of 
the Militia, and on the Military Seduction Bill; both of which 
were ordered to be engroſſed. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT moved, that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to confider the petition yeſterday preſented by Sir William 


Pulteney on behalf of Mr. ya, one of the Maußfif 1 the 
Houſe. Agreed to. 
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Mr. Chancellor PITT moved, that an humble addreſs be pre. 
fented to. His Majeſty, praying him to order to be laid before the 
Hauſe the proceedings of the Privy Council relative to the ſhips 
taken at Mogadore. Agreed to. 

The Houſe having reſolved itſelf into a Committee of Supply, and 
Mr. Bragge having taken the chair, 

Mr. WALLACE ſaid, that in moving the reſolution which was 
to meet the expence of the ordinary eſtimate of the navy for the 
prefent vear, he felt it his duty to call the attention of the Com. 
mittee to ſome particulars in which this eſtimate would be found 
to vary from thoſe which, in preceding years, had been laid before 
the Houſe. The variation aroſe from regulations recently intro. 
duced into the naval departments, in conſequence of the different te. 
ports of the Committee of Finance and Commiſſioners of Inquiry. 
As the reſult, however, of thoſe regulations might not be appa- 
rently that which the expeQation of ſome gentlemen might have 
looked to, and the official expence in the naval departments would 
ſeem rather augmented than diminiſhed, as well for the pur- 
poſe of explanation to the Committee, as for that of precluding, if 
poſſible, every miſrepreſentation on the ſubjet, he thought it 
right to ſtate, as diſtindly as he was able, the amount and nature of 
the augmentation that had taken place, the offices in which it had 
taken place, and the general grounds on which it had been deemed 
adviſcable that it ſhould do ſo. 

Since the laſt year, he ſaid, alterations had been made in the 
office of Admiralty, and in the Victualling- office. He would begin 
with the office of Admiralty, and ſtate the comparative expence ef 
the preſent and propoſed eſtabliſhments. The actual expence of 
the office, excluſive of fees, amounted to the ſum of 13, 393]. 
under the new regulation it would amount to ,23,070l. ; making 
a difference of 9,677]. But as the fees were in future to be re- 
ceived for the benefit of the Public, the average of them was to be 
ſet againſt this ſum. The average, taken at thirty years, amounted 
to about 5, 2671. From this, however, was to be deducted, for the 
payment of taxes on the ſalaries of the ſecretaries and clerks, the 
ſum of 3,8891. which left only 1,3781. to be placed againſt 
9,6771.; making a total increaſe on the war eſtablithment of 
8,299). But as it was to be hoped a ſtate of war was to be con- 
fidered only as a temporary one, he muſt add the certain reductions 
on the return of peace, which, with the taxes on them, would not 
be leſs than 3,01;1. Icaving a permanent inercaſe, in tune of 
peace, of 4, 08 21. TI his calculation, he ſtated, was med on the 
reduction that would take place in the lalaries, ſuppoſing the num- 
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der of perſons now employed to be retained, and was therefore evi- 
dently overcharged. If we were bleſſed by the reſtoration of 
peace—not ſuch peace as had been recommended from the other 
fide of the Houſe, but peace on terms of ſuch ſecurity as admitted 
of our diſpenſing with a part of our means of defence, by a con- 
ſiderable reduction of our naval eſtabliſhment ;—in that caſe a 
ſmaller number of clerks would be ſufficient to conduct the buſineſs 
of the office; but as that number muſt depend on the extent of that 
eſtabliſhment it would be thought prudent to maintain, and was a 
matter of uncertainty, it was not taken into the account ; what- 
ever it was, however, it would operate to a farther reduction of the 
expence of the office beyond what he had ſtated. 

The augmentation aroſe from an increaſe it was deemed expe- 
dient to make in the ſalaries of every office in the department, two 
or three excepted. The firſt were thoſe of the Lords Commif- 
foners. With reſpe&t to them, the Committee would recollect, 
that the Navy Board and Tranſport Board were both ſubordinate 
to the Board of Admiralty; that the ſalaries of the Commiſſioners 
in both had been fixed at 1, o0ol. clear of all deductions ; that 
tlis had been recognized by the votes of Parliament as an income 
not more than adequate to the fituation. If that was fo, it 
could hardly be contended that, comparing the relative ftations, 
duties, and reſponſibility, to be placed, in point of income at leaſt, 
on a footing equally with them, was not in juſtice due to the Lords 
ef the Admiralty. The argument, he thought, would bear him 
farther ; but to this. point only the-augmentation had gone. At pre- 
ſent the Lords received reſpectively a clear income from the public 
of $591. a year; in future they would receive 1,0001.—the ſum 
originally intended for them, but reduced by different taxes to the 
amount he mentioned. The increaſe was about 1401. to each, in 
the whole ſomething leſs than 1,0001. But as it was to be made 
by the payment of the taxcs, it appeared more ; and the expence of 
the Board, which (excluſive of 2,0001. to the firſt Lord) was 
71,6791. would be in future $,9251.—The next offices were thoſe 
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of the Secretaries : they ſtood at preſent at 2, 8 20l. not including 


the fees; they would become 6, oool.; a great advance on the 
face of it, both above the actual eſtabliſhment, and the income re- 
commended by the Commiſſioners of Inquiry. He obſerved, that 
che ſum taken by the Commiſſioners of Inquiry as a permanent 
income for the firſt Secretary, was conſiderably below his actual 


receipts in a year of profound peace. The Lords of the Admiralty - 


had certainly taken a point above the uſual receipts in time of 
peace, in recommending 3, oool. as his permanent ſalary, but had 
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fallen very much below his receipts in time of war, notwithſtang. claim 

ing the addition of r, oool. in conſideration of the great additional appli 

_ buſineſs war produced. On the whole, he thought, taking a long 4mul 

average or the receipts, that the probable ſaving to the public on The 

this office would not be leſs than 1,000. a year. Though he crea 

admitted that the receipt of fees was not the only criterion. by the / 

which the permanent income of office ſhould be fixed, yet neither the | 

could it be juſtiy laid out of mind; and that, combined with other qual 

| conſiderations, had governed the recommendation of the Admiralty depe 

6 Board in the preſent inſtance. The firſt conſideration naturally ſerv 

1 preſenting itſelf, was, what had been deemed proper for ſtations in furr 

ne any degree correſponding to that of the Secretary of the Admiralty, rela 

„ It appeared that the Seeretaries of the Treaſury and War. office had far 

; j been fixed at 23,0001. ; and on a compariſon between the ſituations, ſir 

1% they ſaw no reaſon for eſtimating the office in queſtion lower, or cou 

| 3 creating in it a degree of inferiority which had not been ſuppoſed ſect 

* 1 to ſubſiſt before: he was ſure it was not a matter of indifference aug 

„ how ſuch offices were filled, and that it would be an improvident not 

1 economy that ſhould ever make them ceaſe to be objects of am- pre 
_ bition to thoſe who poſſeſſed qualifications to fulfil the duties of 

1 them with advantage to the- Public. It was not the mere drudgery Vi 

1 of buſineſs, or the quantity of labour to be ſupported, that was Ire 

WA alone to be conſidered; they muſt look alſo to the confidence necel- of 

. ſarily repoſed in the perſons holding them. In this view, the {t 

7 73 Secretary of the Admiralty had been looked at, not as the perſon A 

1 who was daily to prepare a certain number of letters, or to diſpatch hz 

1 a certain number of orders, but as the neceſſary depoſitary of un- tr 

f * limited confidence in a department of the higheſt national im- f. 

1 portance, on which a great proportion of the wealth, the commerce, f 

* 7 the power, the glory, and he might add, the ſafety of the kingdom 0 

1 particularly relicd. If the Committee felt as he did, that all the b 

va 1 "zeal, integrity, and talents that could be found, were not more than 4 

„ requiſite in ſuch a ſituation, he truſted they would agree with him j 

1 in thinking the proviſion made, though liberal (as it ought to be), 0 

1 was far from being liable to the charge of profulion— When he { 

1 adverted to the merits of the gentleman who actually held the | 

i: 4! offre, he felt it even inadequate : if it were poſſible for a ſervant 

9f the Public to create a claim to the thanks of his country in the 
1 execution of the duties of his ſtation; if the devotion of time, ot 
1 health, and talents; if unwearied zcal, indefatigable attention, un- 
4 exampled regularity and diſpatch, to which was to be aſeribed no 
1 ſmall portion of that unparallcled ſucceſs which had attended our 
5 naval operations in the preſent conteſt; if this could confer ſuch a 
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claim, he moſt eminently poſſeſſed ir. The general obſervations 
applied equally to the ſecond Secretary, as holding in his degree 
gamilar truſt with ſimilar labour and attendance impoſed upon him. 
The remainder of the augmentation was to be referred to the in- 
creaſed ſalaries of the clerks, &e. The general principle on which 
the Admiralty had proceeded in recommending it was this: That 
the Public ought, if poſſible, to have the firſt choice of perſons beſt 
qualified to ſerve in the various ſubordinate ſituations in its different 
departments ; and certain ideas of advantage were attached to the 
ſervice of the Public above that of individuals. This was ſuſfieient to 
furniſh that choice as long as the incomes to be obtained bore a fair 
relation to each other; and that it was their buſineſs to take care, as 
far as they were concerned, that the proportion ſhould not be de- 
froxed. This conſideration, with the conviRtion that the ſame perſons 
could, by applying the ſame induſtry and talents in other lines, have 
ſecured to themſelves equal incomes, had governed the various 
auzmentations of ſalary in queſtion. He hoped the principle would 
not appear an unwiſe one, or the practical application of it, in the 
preſent inſtance, meet the diſapprobation of the Committee. 

He now called their attention to what had been done in the 
Victualling- office, where, he ſaid, the apparent increaſe was much 
greater than in the former caſe, becauſe a much greater proportion 
of the incomes had bcen derived from fees and allowances. He 
ſtated as an illuſtratipn, the caſe of a Commiſſioner of the Board. 
A Commiſſioner received on the eſtimate 4o0ol. ; in addition, he 
had 1451. for houſe rent, &e., and, in conſequence of buſineſs 
transferred to the oftice in 1794, an allowance of 250l. by a bill 
from the "{'reafury ; ſo that, though he appeared only to have a 
falary of 4001. he received, in fact, from the Public, an income 
of 7b ol.; and although the addition on the eftimate was 400l. 
by making the future income 8ool. it amounted, in truth, only to 
4ol. This was all the addition made to the Commiſſioners, 
There was ſome farther increaſe to the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman, in conlideration of a great increaſe of buſineſs and at- 
tendance which had been impoſed upon them. The remaining 
increaſe, and (as before) the principal one, was made on the ſubor- 
dinate ſituations, and on the ſame principle as had before been 
ſtated. The total increaſe in the ſalaries and eſtabliſhment amounted 
to 21,8 fol. the preſent eſtabliſhment being 20,3891. the aug- 
mented one 48,1991. This, it was to be recollected, was the 

war expence, which would, from the nature of the office, admit a 
very great diminution on the return of peace. 
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Againſt this 21,81 ol. were to be placed the fees received in the 
office, which, on an average of three years, rather exceeded 
20,00c]. It was not intended that thefe ſhould be received and 
carried to the account of the Public, in diſcharge of the augmentation 
he had mentioned, but, in purſuance of the recommendation of the 
Committee of Finance, they were to be totally aboliſhed ; and the 
abolition of them, he contended, would operate a zelief to the 
Public as complete and effeQual as if they continued to be received, 
and were applied in aid of its burthens. The fees were principally 
p>id on contracis. It was ſuperfluous to fate, that a merchant, 
accuſtomed to pay a certain fee or per centage on an article ſup. 
plied by him to the public, mult add it to the price of the article 
fo ſupplied. It would not admit of a doubt, then, that thus far 
thefe fees had been really paid to the countty. It might, indeed, 
be here aiked, what ſecurity there was ſor their being no longer {of 
For though a merchant would certainly make an addition-on account 
of a fee to be paid, it was not equally clear he would make a. re- 
quct ion on its abolition, I he ſecurity appeared to him the beſt; 
it was competition, and the obvious intereſt of the party. The 
contracts were always made on tenders received from the perſons 
qiſpoſed to ſupply the articles wanted. No man would make a 
tender without a deſire to obtain the contract; he would therefore 
make it as low as he could, conſiſtently with ſecuring, to himſelf a 
fair mercantile profit. If then the fee entered, as it muſt have 
done, into his calculation, and obliged him, as well as his com- 
petitors, while it was to be paid, to make a proportioned addition to 
their reſpectire tenders, the ſame deſire would operate equally on 
the zh6iition of it to ſecure to the Public a correſponding reduction. 
He thought, conſidering theſe fees as in ſome meaſure voluntary, 
an awarc that, on fees fo paid, the advantage to the perſon paying 
cenerolly extended beyond the immediate objed for which they 
v.00 tenſilly paid —he might take credit for a ſaving to the 
public much beyond that of 26,000). ; but with that, for the pur- 
poſe of his preſent argument, he was content. There was anothet 

cnefr which had already reſulted from the abolition of fees in this. 
eſtiec that he couid not paſs over without notice: The commiſſions 
in ariicles purchaſed by commiſſion in the victualling had uſual y 
amounted to 30,0001. per annum: on theſe commiſſions a fee had 
been paid. The abolition of the fee had afforded an opportunity, 
which was immediately ſeized, to reduce the commiſſions one ſixth. 
They were ſo reduced, and a conſequent ſaving made of 5,000. 3 
year. The reſult, then, of the ſtatements he was defirous of ſub- 
mitting to the Commintce was, that, for the reaſons he had troubled 
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them with, the expenee of the office of Admiralty was immedi- 
ately increaſed about 8,2991l.; in the Victualling- office about 
21,0001. ; that to balance theſe there was a ſaving, partly by the 
zpplication and partly by the abolition of fees, that might fairly be 
eftimated at not leſs than 31,0001. a year; and that he had there- 
fore the ſatisfaction to feel, that, notwithſtanding the neceflary aug- 
mentations that had been made, the public expence would rather be 
diminiſhed than increaſed ; and ſo far the hopes of thoſe from whom 
the inquiries had originated that laid the foundation of the tegula— 
tions now carried into effect, were realized, though the apparent 
reſult was the contrary. | 

If, however, he found the arrangements advantageous in a pecu- 
niary point of view, he thought there was another in which they 
were much more ſo. It had long been felt that a diſproportion 
between the wages for public ſervice, and thoſe offered by indi- 
viduals, highly unfavourable to the former, exiſted ; circumſtances 
vere daily making that diſproportion greater, and ſome meaſures 
were become abſolutely neceffary to avoid what would not hive beer 
leſs diſcreditable than prejudicial to the Publie - the reducing thoſe 
who had ſpent their life in its ſervice, and were become unfit for 
other employment, to penury and diſtreſs, and impoling upon others 
who were able to transfer their induſtry and talents che neceſſity of 
betaking themſelves to ſituations where they would find an ampler 
and juſter compenſation. He lamented any increaſe to the na- 
tional burthens, as well as any thing that deprived the country of 
relief, to whatever extent; and had concurred in the recommenda-— 
tion on which theſe regulations had been made, only from a con- 
ſeientious eonviction that the intereſt of the Public was more truly 
conſulted in ſecuring to it a ſucceſſion of able and diligent 
ſervants, than in giving it that relief which could have been 
derived by withholding the preſent moderate augmentation of the 
appointments of office. He was not one of thoſe. that ever be- 
lieved a diminution of the ſalaries of office was practicable, much 
leſs in a degree to make it a public object. From regulation, from 
checks in the expenditure, and precautions againſt frauds, im- 
portant advantages might be louked for; to thoſe the expecta- 
tion of the country muſt be directed: but fer the falarics re- 
ceived in official ſtations, he doubted not what had here ap- 
peared would be the caſe in moſt of the departments; that fo far 
from reform arid reduction being neeeſſary, the ſtricteſt examina- 
tion would only diſcover an irreſiſtible claim to augmentation, cn 
every conſideration of juſtice, to thuſe who executed the duties 0 
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Us ; them, as well as regard to the _ ſervice and real intereſt of the 
* ; country. * 

| 5 b Mr. HARRISON ſaid, that he would not oppoſe this inereaſe 
Wy of the ſalaries propoſed by Mr. Wallace. The officc of Sceretar; 
144 of the Admiralty he conſidered as highly important, and he ſaw po 
(138 reaſon why there ſhould be a diſtinction made in his ſalary from that 


ö granted to other ſervants of the Crown. At the fame time he 
| | thought, that in a buſineſs ſo intricate longer time ought to have 
115 been granted to gentlemen to conſider well, before they conſented 
138 do ſuch an increaſe of the public burdens. 

: Captain BaxcLay and Mr. Bux Dbox each ſaid a' ſew word; 

1 in favour of the motion. 

| Mr. TIERNEY faid, he thought that by the preſent motion, it 
was attempted, as if by a ſide-wind, to make the Houſe ſanGion 


9H the peace eſtabliſhment of all thoſe officers and theſe additional ſala. 
111 | rics. He approved much of the increaſe of the ſalaries of the 
44 clerks, for he always would be an enemy to ſtarving the public fer. 
1 vice. But he reſerved to himſelf the right of oppoſing the continu. 
i C ance of this increaſe in time of peace, and he only now conſented to 
5 it on the ground that he ſhould be allowed to uſe the ſame: argu- 
5 1 ments for the increaſe of the ſalaries of half- -pay officers and the in- ſe 
1 ferior claſſes of the clergy, whoſe claims were certainly as urgent, tr 
{20 when he ſhould bring this ſubje& before the Houſe. Mr. Tiecrne 
5 bl 7 then adverted to this reaſonableneſs of thc increaſe of the ſalarics ct 01 
| 1 gentlemen in office, in conſequence of the additional expence of liv- t 
1 ing in conſequence of the war, and argued, that if a country gen- B 
| 4 tleman was obliged. to ſacrifice a tenth of his income to bear the ex- 0 
1 pences of this war, and could have no remuneration, there could be t 
HE, but little reaſonableneſs in increaſing the incomes of gentlemen in \ 
office, merely to remunerate them for the expences to which, in 
common with all the reſt of the country, they were ſubjected; and 


that there was till leſs reaſon for making this increaſe permanent, 
when the cauſe upon which it is granted may no longer exiſt. He 
repeated, that he was not adverſe to the increaſe of the ſalaries of tle 
clerks, but he was adverſe to impoſing ſuch an additional burden 
upon the country, and he ſaw no reaſon for the country being ſub- | 
jected to it. If a gentleman kept a number of ſervants, and they | 
even produced a well-founded claim, and a claim which he admitted, 
to additional wages, what would be the language which a prudent 
man would uſe? He would ſay, 46 feel the "ane preſſure that 
you do; and though your claim is juſt, you muſt either remain with 
me upon your old wages, or I muſt do with a ſervant leſs.” Why 
might not a ſimilar plan be adopted i in the offices under Goyert- 
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ment? Were ſuch a plan adopted, he believed that it would be 

attended with ſucceſs ; and that few would reſign their fituations, 

becauſe their ſalary was not increaſed, and many offices under Go- 

vernment, would, he believed, be willingly filled by gentlemen, 

without regard to pecuniary conſiderations. As to the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, no man could be more diſpoſcd to acknowledge his 

merits and deſerts than he was; but if 1,0001. a year was a ſuffi- 

cient ſalary for a Lord of the Admiralty, ſurely 2,0001. was not 

inadequate to the ſervices of the Secretary to the Admiralty, Be- 

ſides the addition of 1, oool. a year granted in the time of war to a 

Member of that Houſe, was certainly no great inducement for him 

to wiſh for peace; and if in 1796 the ſalaries of all the under Se- 
cretaries of State, and of the Admiralty, were fixed at what was then 

conceived to be an adequate compenſation for their ſervices, ſurely 

ſuch a difference as an addition of one-third conld not have already 

become neceſſary. The Secretary of the Admiralty too, even if 
his ſalary as Secretary was not thought ſufficient, had an office in the 
Weſt Indies, of very conſiderable cmolument, which would ſupply 
the deficiency. As to the ſaving of 26,000l. in the ViQualling 
Office, alledged by Mr. Wallace, he did not ſee that there was any 
ſecurity for its being ſaved, except this ſecurity was to be drawn 
from human nature, a ſccurity which had not, in the ſpeculations of 
His Majeſty's Miniſters, been found worthy of being much relied 
on. In what but this is to be found the ſecurity, that theſe gen- 
tlemen will not continue to receive their uſual fees? There is none. 
Beſides, the eſtimates of the increaſe made tothe ſalaries were formed 
on the profits of fees in the time of war. In the time of peace 
theſe fees would be diminiſhed, and conſequently the ſame ſaving 
would not be made. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT expreſſed his ſurpriſe that the honour- 
able gentleman oppoſite to him ſhould object to his honourable 
friend's having ſet off the amount of the ſuppreſſed fees, againſt the 
propoſed increaſe of falarics. The objeQion would have been tea- 


lonable, if the former ſalaries had actually been ſufficient for the. 


decent maintenance of the perſons poſſeſſing them. But the ho- 
nourable gentleman himſelf had admitted they were not fo. In 
anſwer to the honourable gentleman's obſervations reſpeQing the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, of whoſe merit there could be but one 


opinion, he would aſk whether he did not know that the emolu- 


ments of the ſituation in the Weſt Indies had been granted, not for 
his ſervices in the Admiralty, but as a reward for his valuable ſervices 


in ſeveral confidential ſituations for a period of cighteen years? Was 


It fair then to deduR from the claims he had on the public for his 
Vor. X. 3 X Eg 
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current ſervices, the reward of his former ſervices? This was a 
queftion which the honourable gentleman would ſurely not anſwer 
if the affirmative. 

Mr. TIERNEY, in explanation, obſerved, that it was worthy 
of remark, that the Secretary of the Admiralty had 4,000. a year, 
while the ſalary of the Firſt Lord of the Admiralty was not above 

,oo0ol. 

: Mr. Chancellor PITT obſerved, that the office of the Firt 
Lord of the Admiralty was one to which men aſpired with a patri. 
otic ambition, men whoſe fortune rendered the conſideration of 1 
falary a ſecondary one. It was true, nevertheleſs, that that high 
office deferved a higher ſalary. 

Mr. TIERNEY again explained. 

Mr. W. SMITH withed for an open competition for the offices 
of Government, which would give to talent and real merit a fair 
chance of juſt diſtinction. 

Mr. BAKER ridiculed the idea of open bidding ; and aſked if 


[Commos, 


che honourable gentleman wiſhed Government to advertiſe for can- 
didates to fill offices of the firſt diſtinction and reſponſibility. 


Mr. WALLACE now moved the ſeveral reſolutions in fuc- 
ceſſion ; which being read, were agreed to. 

Mr. "WINDHAM then roſe to move the Supplies of the Army. 
He ſtated, that the eſtimates now before the Houſe were for the 
Whole year ; but that, in -the reſolution he meant to propoſe, the 
fums already granted would be deducted, and the Houſe required to 
vote only the difference. He did not mean to make any obſerva- 
tions as to the particular eſtimates. But it would, perhaps, be gra- 
tifying to gentlemen, to find that the number of troops propoſed for 
the ſervice of this year was leſs by 32,000 than the military efta- 
bliſhment of former years. This reduction was effected in the 
leaft diſpoſable part of our force, ſuch as the militia and feneible 
corps; while it enabled us to increaſe the regular troops by an ad- 
dition of nearly 48,000. The eſtabliſhment of the two years im- 


mediately preceding the laſt was 225,000, and that of the laſt 


207,000. But the total amount of the troops of every deſcrip- 
tion which he would move for the ſervice of the current year did 
not exceed the number of 192,000. There would conſequent!y 
be found a reduction in the eſtimates of expence of about 500,000]. 
This ſaving was not merely calculated from the diminution in the 
troops to be employed ; but was grounded likewiſe upon a variety 
of arrangements, which he would not now trouble the Houſe with 


deſcribing in detail. One of them related to the quartering of ſol- 


diers ; and, though it was not completely matured, he had no doubt 
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but that it would be found extremely beneficial. to the ſervice, 28 


well as a great ſaving to the public. There was likewiſe a deduc- 


tion of about 9,0001. in the charges for ſtaff officers. But as gen- 
tlemen might ſuppoſe, notwithſtanding this ſaving upon the whole, 
that, on a compariſon with the eſtimates of former years, there was 
an increaſe on the particular eſtimates of the preſent, it was neceſ- 
ſary to appriſe them that the latter contained ſeveral new heads of 
expence ; one of which related to a corps of waggoners and pio- 
neers, and the others would be eaſily diſcovered, by a reference to 
the accounts now on the table. The whole amount of the expences 
of the army, for this year, would be found to amount to about 
8,854,0001l. The honourable Member then moved a ſeries of 
reſolutions, applying to the different branches of the military ſervice ; 
all of which were agreed to. 

In the courſe of paſſing the reſolutions, Mr. Smith obſerved, 
that there was a ſingular diſproportion between the diminution in the 
expences and the reduction of the troops; the former being only in 
the proportion of one ſixteenth of the whole, while the latter was 
one ſixth, | | 

Mr. WINDHAM replied, that by referring to the eſtimates, 
the honourable gentleman would find that diſproportion completely 
accounted for, by the introduction of a variety of new articles of 
expenditure. ; . | 

The Houſe was then reſumed. The Report was ordered to be 
received to-morrow ; and the Committee was ordered to fit again 
on Friday next. 


— — - — —_—_— _ 


- HOUSE OF LORDS. 
. Thurſday, February 1 3. 


Lord GRENVILLE preſented the following Meſſage from 
His Majeſty : | 
GEORGE R. Fes 1 
His Majeſty is at preſent empliyed in concerting ſuch engagements 
with the Emperor of Germany, the Elector of Bavaria, and other 
Pnuers of the empire, as may flrengthen the efforts of His Imperial 
Mijefty, and materially conduce fo the advants ge of the common cauſe 
in the courſe of the enſuing campaign? and His Majeſty will give di- 
reftions that theſe engagements," as ſoon as they hall have been completed 
and ratified, hall be laid before the Houſe: but, in order to enſure the 
3X 2 
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benefit of this co-operation at an early period, His Majeſty is deſirous of 
authorifing ths Miniſter to make proviſionally ſuch advances as may le 
neceſſary, in the firſt inſtance, for this purpoſe ; and His Majeſty re. 
commends it to the Houſe ta enable him lo make ſuch proviſim- ac. 
cordingly. 

G. R. 


The Meſſage being read, his Lordſhip moved that it be taken 


into nn to-morrow, and that the Lords be ſummoned. 
Ordered. 


ä _ — ä 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thurſday, February 13. 


Mr. BRAGGE brought up the Report of the Committee of 
Supply, and the various reſolutions were read and agreed to. 

The Militia Volunteer Bill, and Army and Navy SeduQion 
Bill, were read a third time, and paſſed. 

Mr. Chancellor PI'TT brought up the liſt of perſons confined 
under the Suſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus ; which was read over, 
and ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt then preſented a Meſſage from His 
Majeſty, fimilar to that delivered in the Houſe of Lords 
[ See page 5 23. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt aid, he would move to have the Meſ— 
ſage taken into conſideration to-morrow ; at which time it was his 
intention to move that the Houſe ſhould on Monday next reſolve it- 
ſelf into a Committee of Supply; when he ſhould move a ſum for 
ſubfidizing the troops that ſhould be furniſhed by thoſe powers al- 
luded to in His Majeſty's Meſſage. He thought proper to men- 
tion that the ſum he , to apply for was not to exceed 
Son * | 

. SHERI DAN wiſhed to know whether the number of 
| © vo in Britiſh pay was to be leſs during the enſuing campaign, 
or whether the ſame number as laſt year, or any number of them, 
ſhould 'be kept up together with the other troops that were to be 
ſubfidized by this country? 

Mr. Chancellor PITT ſaid, he could not ſpeak with certainty 
as do that queſtion 3 but he did not think it likely that the number 
of Ruſſian troops would be fo great during the enſuing as in the laſt 
eilnpaign; ; nor had he any reaſon to ſuppoſe that the allies would 
not have the benefit oſ the * * of thoſe troops that were 
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ſubſidzed laſt year. The object now was to maintain ſuch-a force . 
on the Continent as ſhould enable the allies to make greater efforts 
than they had done in any other campaign, even ſhould the Ruſſians | 
not co-operate to the ſame extent as laſt year. | 

The Meſſage was then ordered to be taken into confidenttcn. 
to-morrow. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL roſe, purſuant to notice, to 
move for the renewal of the act to enable His Majeſty to ſecure 
and detain perſons who ſhould be ſuſpeQed of conſpiring againſt his 
perſon and government; which act would expire on the firſt of 
March next. Since the laſt paſſing of the bill, the diſpoſition of 


the country was not changed with regard to the machinations of 


thoſe perſons who were to be the objects of the bill; and therefore 
if the Houſe thought it a fit and proper meaſure laſt year, they muſt 
think ſo now. The country might at this time be in a ſtate of 
greater ſafety than it was a year or two ago; but it was impoſſible 
toread the whole of the Report of the Committee of that Houſe, 
publiſhed laſt year, without being convinced that there were perſons 
in this country who would diſturb the peace of it, if any opportunity 
preſented itſelf. The peace of the country had been already pre- 
ſerved by the powers which this act veſted in the hands of Govern- 
ment. Conceiving it neceſſary, therefore, to continue the ſame 
powers, he would move for leave to bring in a bill to continue the 
act of laſt ſeſſion. : | 

Mr. JONES conceived the loyalty of the country at this time to 
be ſo great, as to render a bill of this kind unneceflary ; and he 


never would conſent to an act that placed unlimited power in the 


hands of Miniſters over the liberties and lives of the whole country. 
It would be better to repeal the Habeas Corpus Act at once. 


Mr. BUXTON valued the Habeas Corpus Act as much as any 


man, but he thought this bill ſhould be continued, becauſe he did 
not believe thoſe perſons who had adopted Jacobinical principles had 
in the ſmalleſt degree abandoned them. It was to the Suſpenſion 
of the Habeas Corpus Act that the Members of that Houſe owed 


the liberty they then enjoyed of fitting there. The war in which 
we were engaged was, in his mind, carried on againſt Jacobin prin- 
ciples ; and as long as they continued in France (and they did con- 
tinue there ill), ſo long muſt this country be at war. If he 


thought the objects of Miniſters was the reſtoration of the Bour- 
bons, and not the deſtruction of J acobiniſm, he would for one op- 
poſe their meaſures. 

Mr. SHERIDAN declared, that. at no time ſhould he be eafly 
Prſuaded to vote for the Suſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Act; 
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and leſs than ever now, when we were called upon to part with 
this palladium of our liberties, not from the diſaffection of any i 
this country, but becauſe there are dangerous principles in another, 
The honourable gentleman had ſaid, that ſo long as the ſpirit af 
Jacobiniſm exiſted in France, he ſhould always vote for this Sy. 
penſion. So then, ſuppoſing any other country in Europe ſhoulg 
adopt Jacobinical principles, and France ſhould renounce them, a. 
cording to this doctrine Great Britain muſt ſtill remain deprived gf 
the benefits of the Habeas Corpus Act! This he conſidered as the 
greateſt poſſible inſult - that could be offered to the whole nation, 
Was Patliament to turn its eyes over the whole world, and not ty 


de fatisfied with the loyalty of the people of this country, and thei 


patience under the greateſt privations? Was all this to go for 
nothing with Miniſters ſo long as the ſpirit of Jacobinifm exiſted in 
other countries? Better give up the Habeas Corpus eatirely, and 
cut it off from the Britiſh Conſtitution 1 Suppoſing the argument 
of the honourable gentleman were to be applied by him to the 
Crown, becauſe there were deſpots in other countries, appointing 
their arbitrary Judges, deſpoiling kingdoms, and even dcthroning 
Sovereigns, was he on this account to argue, that our Monarch was 
not to be allowed his lawful power, at leaſt till ſuch time as he ſaw 
deſpots and their Miniſters in other countries acting properly? 
Would the honourable gentleman ſay, that there were any appear- 
ances of treaſon now in the country? But he ſaid that nothing par- 


ticular had paſſed ſince to alter his determination, And yet, 


though nothing of a ſeditious nature had paſſed, this Suſpenſion was 
to be continued. It was for him, and thoſe who acted with him, 
to call upon Miniſters to ſay what had occurred fince the laſt paſſing 
of the act, or even to point out the continuance of that ſpirit of dil- 
affection which the Report tated had exiſted in 1798 and 1799. 
Not one of the impriſoned perſons, during that period, although 
ſeverely treated, had been brought to trial. And how many had 
been taken up ſince April 1799 ? It appeared by the lift that there 
were only two; one Iriſhman and one Swediſh Baron. But per- 
haps Miniſters might ſay, you ſhall not avail yourſelf of this argu- 
ment in future, for we will take up a batch of fifteen or twenty. 
Why had fo few been taken up for the laſt year? Had Miniſters 
become more negligent of their duty, or has there been leſs cauſe 
for alarm? As he could not ſuppoſe the former, he thought there- 
fore that there was ſufficient xeaſon for not continuing the Suſper- 


ſion, as treaſonable practices had ſo much diminiſhed. Mr. Sberi- 


dan argued, that Miniſters under this act could only commit perſons 


upon information on oath, and that all other commitment was ille- 
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#1: and he thought it peculiarly unjuſt, that perſons ſhould be kept 
for years in prifon without being brought to trial, becauſe proof ſuf- 
geient could not be brought againſt them. The only reaſon why 
more people were not taken up, was, he believed, becauſe Miniſters 
were convinced that no conſpiracy exiſted ; for there was ſufficient 
proof, either that the ſpirit of diſaffection was trifling, or that it 
would be ſeverely puniſhed. It was cruel that the people at large 
ſhould be deprived of their privileges, merely becauſe one Iriſhman 
and one Swediſh Baron had been committed fince April 1799 ! As 
matters were managed, he would recommend it to the people of 
England, to petition the Houſe of Commons to repeal at once the 
Habeas Corpus AR, and to give Minifters a diQatorial power. 

The SECRETARY AT WAR ſaid, that his motive for 
calling the attention of the Houſe was, to obſerve upon ſome parts 
of the ſpeech of the honourable gentleman, who had treated ſome 
topics in an exaggerated way, and had puſhed to exceſs the expreſ- 
fons of his honourable friend who had juſt ſpoken before him. The 
queſtion was not whether certain opinions in France would juſtify the 
taking any meaſures in this counrry ; but the honourable gentle- 
man was in the ſame ſituation as many others ſeem to have been for 
a preat while, that of having forgotten there was ſuch a thing as the 
French Revolution. He ſhould have thought that if it had not 
been for that forgetfulneſs, the honourable gentleman, as well as 
many others, would have felt that theſe opinions had overturned 
State after State, and that all governments, and all the civil com- 
munities of Europe had been affected by them, moſt materially. 
Nor indeed had their operation been confined to Europe, for theſe 
opinions, and the principles upon which they were founded, had 
travelled even out of. Europe, and by their elaſtic force had riſen, 


and although preſſed down, had again riſen; and wherever they 


went they carried with them a contagſous di ſeaſe to the unthinking 
part of the community in every country in Europe. That this 
country had eſcaped the contagion better than any other, was not 
owing to the policical ſentiments that were publicly maintained by 
the honourable gentleman. Theſe thitigs were now fo plain and 
clear, that to attempt to bring proofs of tHem, would be ſuperfluous 
and idle. If we looked to Ireland, we ſhould hardly find that 
theſe obſervations were leſs applicable than they were to this coun- 
ty. This ſhewed that the miſchief of the opinions which were 
taken notice of by this honourable friend were not confined to 
France ; and as there was no reaſon to ſuppoſe that the operation 


of the le opinions had ceaſed, we were perfeclly wartanted in ap- 
proving of what was ftated by his honourable friend. With re- 
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5 ſpect to that ingenious turn which the honourable gentleman hag 
"| given to it, by comparing the caſe of Monarchy, in a poſſible abuſe 
ö 1 of power, with the poſſible abuſe of every thing that is dear to man. 
Wes kind by the operation of French principles, he would only ſay, that 
1A upon that ſubjeQ he had no objection to eloſe with the honourable 


Wh gentleman, and allow the truth of all the miſchief he predicted, if 
1 he could ſhew any probability whatever of the example or the 
* councils of any of the monarchies of Europe having any effect what. 
ever to the prejudice of his ſubjets upon the Monarch of Great 
Britain. If we were really likely to have ſuch danger brought 
upon us from that ſource, he ſhould be ready to fall in with the 
coneluſion of the honourable gentleman in that particular. The 
caſes, however, were not at all parallel, and therefore no inference 
"could be drawn from the one, which applied ſolely to the other, 
The honourable gentleman had always oppoſed the Suſpenſion of 
th: Habeas Corpus AQ, and he would not be very conſiſtent with 
himfelf if he did not oppoſe it now. But the queſtion was not 
what the honourable gentleman” might do, but what the Houſe of 
Commons ſhould do upon this ſubject; and in the determination 
of that, another queſtion aroſe, which was, whether any ſuch change 
has taken place fince the laſt Suſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Ad, 
as to require meaſures different from thoſe which Parliament has 
hitherto purſued, by way of general ſafety? Now, upon that ſub- 
ject he muſt contend, that we were not warranted in ſaying there 
is no ſymptom now of the miſchief which we formerly dreaded, and 
therefore the Habeas Corpus AR ſhould not now be ſuſpended ; but 
he was very far from being ſure that ſuch manner of reaſoning was 
to be adopted, or that the reverſe was not to be in ſome mea 
ſure taken up, becauſe the very ceſſation of the miſchief proved, to 
a certain extent, the efficacy of the remedy, and therefore tbe 
' non-appearance of the evil, inſtead of being a reaſon for taking oft 
the remedy, was a reaſon for its continuance, otherwiſe the Houſe 
muſt come to this ſort of reaſon : ** We will repeal the act, be- 
cauſe we have found it to be efficacious.” The caſe was indeed 
open to two ways of reaſoning ; for he believed that both were in 
a degree true. He believed that the quiet of the country as 
partly owing to this act, and he believed alſo that there was 2 
change in the diſpoſitions of ſome parts of the country ; he would 
fay again, ſome parts of the country, for he begged leave to diſtin- 
guiſh that part from the great maſs of the people; for they were 
now, as they always had been, perfectly loyal. The numbers of 
the diſaffected he took to be altered, becauſe the ſtate of the ſtock 
which ſupported diſaffection was higher at ſome times than at others 
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like the ſtate of ſtock in another country; but he had no doubt, 
chat if the Firſt Conſul were to be ſucceſsful, in reviving to its ut- 


moſt height the pride and confidence of French power, the ſpirit 
which accompanied i it before would appear again,; and he thought 


.it would be quite childiſh in the Houſe to ſuffer itſelf to be miſled in 
[this way. 


He believed indeed that Jacobiniſm was on the decline, 
nor did he apprehend the principles of the Rights of Man to be fo 
popular as they had been; but he hoped the Houſe would not be 
off its guard by thinking that all danger was at an end; for many 
of theſe things diſappeared tor the purpoſe of giving them more 
effect when they ſhould appear again. Here the diſaffected ſtood 
upon the badneſs of their own character, by ſaying, © we are ſo 
degraded that nobody will give us credit, and therefore it is quite 
unneceſſary to make any proviſion againſt us.” He hoped, how- 
ever, the Houſe would not be ſo premature as to act upon any con- 
fidence of this kind. The ſmallneſs of the number of Jacobins in 
this country aroſe in a great meaſure from the diſcretion of theſe 
perſons ; for they felt that by the act they were ſubjeQ to puniſh- 
ment, and therefore they were ſilent. Beſide this, it took away the 
power of theſe men whom nothing but the want of power would 
render harmleſs, He knew the extenſive miſchief ſuch, men were 
capable of doing, and it was ſuch as a good man would dread to 
think of; as a proof of this, he knew of a man who was put upon 
his trial, and on which the Jury (for proper reaſons no doubt) ac- 
quitted him, but he would not be ſo childiſh as to ſay, that there- 
fore he was tied down by that deciſion of the Jury (though acquitted 
rightly and properly, perhaps for a defect of evidence, accidentally 
happening, or otherwiſe) from ſaying that he might ſtill be of opi- 
nion he was really guilty, and he would therefore wiſh to put ſuch 
a perſun in a ſituation in which it would not be in his power to do 
any more miſchief. Beſides, every thing being quiet at this mo- 
ment, was no proof that there was no plot in exiſtence. What 
was the caſe in Ireland? A plot was diſcovered by information of 
an accomplice, and other means, which if it had not, within 24 
hours the capital might have been in aſhes and ſtreaming in blood 
it was a plot that was diſcovered at once, as by lemon juice hidden 
characters are rendered legible. He did not mean to ſay, that the 
- metropolis of Great Britain had ever been expoſed to the ſame dan- 
ger; nor did he mean to ſay that theſe conſiderations made up, t 
ſtrongeſt reaſons for the continuance. of the Suſpenſion of the.) 
 beas Corpus Act; but he did ſay theſe were ſome reaſons fort. 
The, number, of diſaffected perſons he believed was not fa great, as 
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in France to all eſtabliſhments in the world was altered; he he. 
lieved it was there in full vigour ſtill, and ſo he believed it to be in 
this country by thoſe who had any real affeQion for French prin. 
ciples. The gereral ground he laid down was, that there was ng 
preferable change in the diſpoſitions of the diſaffected to the eſta. 
bliſhments of this country that would juſtify the Houſe in departing 
from that ſalutary caution which they had hitherto adopted; and 
therefore he could not help ſaying he hoped that this bill would be 
continued. 

Sir FRANCIS BURDETT faid, that Miniſters ſeemed to paſs 
this bill, the Suſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus, as a matter now of 
courſe, without even aſſigning the reaſons that induce them to have 
recourſe to ſuch a meaſure. The general reaſon of Jacobin prin- 
ciples, principles not even yet defined, furniſhed them hitherto with 
pretexts for depriving the ſubject of one of his moſt eſti mable privi- 
leges. This reaſon, he was inclined to think, was done away, and 
he would wiſh to. know upon what grounds they were now to pro- 
ceed. He was at a loſs to know what was meant by the expreſſions 
of gentlemen on the other ſide of the Houſe, by Jacobin principles 
being on the decline in this country, unleſs they meant the prin- 
ciples of Liberty were ſo. An honourable Member (Mr. Buxton), 
had denied that the war is carrying on for the- Houſe of Bourbon, 
The objeR of the war had changed fo often, one time for principles 
of order and religion, another time for the defence of our allies, and 
then for the defence of ourſelves, that one really knew not what to 
depend upon. The right honourable Secretary at War, aſks, Is 
there nothing to dread from the conduct of the French, from the 
contagion of their principles and the miſchiefs which they almoſt 


every where produce? He would aſk him, whether there was 


nothing to dread from the breaking down the barriers of the Conti 
tution, ereQing of barracks throughout the kingdom, perverting the 
purpoſes of the Mititia, and perpetually paſſing the Suſpenſion of 
this law, which ſecures to the ſubject his freedom; and on this he 
would aſk him what ſecurity remains? He had not language, he 
confeſſed, to expreſs what he felt on the repeated Suſpenſion of the 
"AQ of Habeas Corpus. Was any part of our Conſtitution prefer- 
able to another, it gas this act; which if removed, left very little 
difference between one government and another. He aſked, whe- 
ther two years impriſonment were not ſufficient for- thoſe unhappy 
"perſons who were in confinement ; and whether their detention 
from juſtice did not argue a fear in Miniſters to bring them to trial? 
He ſaid their innocence was the cauſe of their detention, and in 
9 that he aſked to have them brought to trial. To iFhom 
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was ſuch power to be given as the preſent bill called for? To 
thoſe who already abuſed it. To thoſe who, upon illegal warrants, 
upon the warrants of clerks in offices, perſons not known to the 
Conſtitution, were paſſed into the hands of Bow Street ruffians, 
who went under their authority down to Mancheſter, and dragged , 
from their own houſes, at night, and under the-cries of their families, 
the maſters of thoſe familics, hand-cuffed, and loaded with irons, to 
Clerkenwell priſon, where they were lodged, and where they were 
under torture of mind and body. When out of their hands, they 
applied to the humanity of the jailor for relief, in conſequenee of 


the ſwellings of their legs, occaſioned by the treatment of thoſe ſa- 


vages. He would be glad to know, what the father of the right 
honourable gentleman, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, would 
have ſaid on the recital of ſuch conduct and ſuch treatment. Would 
he not have reprobated it ; would he not have ſaid, that the cottage 
of the Peaſant was as ſacred as the palace of the Prince? Though 
humbly thatched, yet it was ſecure, and the King could not lay a 
finger on it : yet this aſylum was violated. Were that illuſtrious 
character now alive, the thunder of his eloquence would ſhake the 
Houſe about their ears; and the avenues would be crouded with au- 
ditors impatient for the decifion. He would raiſe a ſtorm from 
which they would be glad to hide their heads, ang haſten to their 
homes. But he (Sir Francis) was not ſo inexperienced as not to 
know the character of that Houſe ; {a call to the Chair he knew 
it was power, not language: and that majorities in that Houſe did 
not depend upon reaſoning. | The Speaker here interpoſed, ſuggeſting 
the imprepriety of the expreſſion. ] Sir Francis reſumed his ſpeech, 
in reference to the conduct of the Attorney General, and faid, he 
did not forget his predeceſſor in that ſtation, He had paſſed to 
power through the gradations of fimilar ſervices to thoſe the preſent 
directed his attention to, and was now on the way to the firſt high 
ſtation in the kingdom. He (Sir Francis) would yet do his endea- 
Yours to ſtop that ſyſtem of tyranny and corruption which'faſtened on 
the country ; and though there was much cauſe to complain of the 
8,000 priſoners delivered up on the failure of the late expedition, 
yet he did not complain ſo much of the ſurrender of theſe, as he did 
of thoſe who were illegally, unjuſtly, and cruelly confined. 

Mr. CANNING faid, that if any gentleman could bring him- 
ſelf to think that the Jacobin principles had ceaſed to produce their 
miſchievous effeRs, or could imagine for a moment that they were 
ſhamed or run down in this country as yet, the honourable Baronet's 
ſpeech would. contradi it. That thoſe principles had raged through 
Europe, and produced ſuch mighty miſchicfs, and that the honour- 
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able Baronet ſhould profeſs his ignorance of them, gifted as he is 
with ' conſiderable talents and eloquence, he conſidered as a grave 


and ſerious caution to gentlemen, leſt they ſhould be impoſed on as 


the honourable Baronet certainly was, when he confeſſed that the only 
conjeQure he could make of thoſe principles was, that they were 
principles of Liberty ; when the honourable Baronet knows, as he 
certainly muſt know, that by thoſe principtes the governments of 
Europe were overthrown ; when by thoſe principles, aided by the 
ſword, and the ſword edged in turn by thofe principles, not only the 
governments that were free, but even the ſtrongeſt deſpotiſms of 
Europe have been attacked and ſhaken ; for on them the ſtorm has 
moſt heavily fallen. Yet, after all this waſte and deſolation, this 
country is fafe. The honourable Baronet is of opinion, that there 
is no ſecurity in the country, becauſe it has reſiſted what he calls 
principles of freedom; and becauſe it is determined to reſiſt thoſe 
prineiples, it is tyranny and oppreſſion. What the operation of 
thoſe principles are, all who are ſuppoſed to fee, can judge. What 
his right honourable friend faid, was not that the great maſs was 
infected in this country, for they were ſound ; but that factions ſtill 
remained, who are looking round for a wide range for their ambi- 
tion, and who, on invitation, are ready to ruin their country. The 
events on the Continent furniſhed to ſuch factions hopes and views 
for ambitious projets. For theſe two or three years there was 
nothing in France that could either encourage or prompt ambition. 
But now there was the example of one man, for the firſt time riſen 


to the height of power, In former attempts all who had enter- 


prized for eminence, or intrigued for power, were indiſeriminately 
ſwept off to the ſcaffold, and intercepted in the midſt of their ca- 
reer : and if ever there was an excuſe for ambition it is now. The 
Jacobin principles, ſo far from giving way, have gained an aſcen- 
dant in the preſent Uſurper. Docs Bonaparte renounce the con- 
duct and crimes of his predeceſſors? Certainly not. We had the 
misfortune to put the queſtion to him; and misfortune it may be 
called. So far is he from diſmiſſing the accomplices of thoſe 
crimes, he keeps them by his perſon. Though a military deſpot, 
he is a Jacobin in his heart. In him the Jacobin principles have 2 
certain pledge for all the miſchiefs they can produce, and all the 
ſchemes of ambition they may purſue. An honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Sheridan) put a queſtion on the conduct of foreign Princes to- 
wards their ſubjects, and aſked to know, whether in their caſe of 
miſoonduct, we ſhould impute a ſimilar attempt to our Monarch at 
home? He had no objection to this queſtion, had he put it diſ- 
tindly. Had any Monarch been ſeduced by the example of foreign 
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s ſo as to infringe the laws, and attempt to deſtroy the 
Conſtitution (as James the Second who was fatally infedted by the 
example of Louis X1 V.) the country would certainly now, as it did 
then, interfere in defence of its laws and Conſtitution, This was 
2 point in direct anſwer to his honourable friend, in our own hiſ- 

He would then call upon the honourable Baronet, and aſk 
him if religion, under the moſt black and malignant effects of its 
ſuperſtition, was at all comparable to the bigger miſchiecfs produced 
by this horrible ſuperſtitution that overturned Thrones, Powers and 
Principtlities, together with all their dependencies, wherever it 
went ? This contagion till continued to rage, and it was our duty 
to guard againſt the example ; for that was enough to produce the 
effect. When it was aſſerted, that in two years His Majeſty's Mi- 
niſters took up but two or three perſons for their praCtices, he would 
afſert, this was an argument that they were Miniſters, who were not 
indined to abuſe their truſt. The one of theſe was a Swediſh 
Baron, who had been naturalized, and he thought this furniſhed a 
hint to the Legiſlature to be ſparing of that favour, or at leaſt cau- 
tious in future. On the honourable Baronet's charge of the cruelty 
of the arreſt of thoſe perſons at Mancheſter, he thought it might 
furniſh language for a modern novel. He did not know why a 
warrant ſhould not be executed by night as well as by day. The 
officers arrived there at night, and to prevent an eſcape ſecured their 
priſoners. The Houſe was entered by legal inſtruments, and they 
ated according to law. He admitted, that the cottage was as ſe- 
eure as the palace; and one of the main objects of the war was to 
maintain that equal ſecurity; but the French had made one indiſ- 
criminate wide waſte of cottages and palaces. Thanks to Parlia- 
ment in this country, it has been fo, and will, by the aid of Parlia- 
ment, continue ſo, as long as it can preſerve the higher ranks of ſo- 
eiety from the infection of Jacobin principles, and the lower ranks 
from the ſeduction of them. On thoſe reaſons he would give his 
affent to the bill. 

Mr. WILBERFORCE ſaid, that Miniſters were entitled to 
confidence, unleſs there appeared from their conduct and charac- 
ters reaſons for refuſing it; and on the view of their character and 
conduR Parliament were now to judge whether they were perſons 
diſpoſed to abuſe their truſt. Parliament would alſo conſider whe- 
ther the perſons who oppoſed this bill were perſons who might nat 
be impoſed on, and whether they had not, under ſuch impoſition, 
been led ſolemnly to atteſt upon oath the characters of perſons who 
were highly ſuſpected, and afterwards convicted of crimes from 
Which they then eſcaped, This teſtimony was not then given un- 
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der any tranſient and haſty act of the mind, but formally and &. 1 
lemnly in a Court of Juſtice; and be thought that ſuch gentlemen, Wl ban 
if they did not confeſs their being impoſed on, ſhould at leaſt re. og! 
frain from the diſcuſſion. This the country would expect from by 
them. There was another fallacy that he would wiſh to correg, that 
which was, when you take away the Habeas Corpus AR, you may geb 
take away all. This was not true. Many valuable rights remained, l 
which tempered the Suſpenſion of one another. The liberty of Me 
the preſs remained, and even to ſome degree of licentiouſneſ,, i 
Does not liberty of ſpeech remain? Were the liberty of the Ho 
ſubject dammed up one way, it was open another. In the caſe the 
honourable Baronet prefled, he would aſk, was not the name of the adj 
man impriſoned on the table ? were not the means in their power no 
to redreſs, and were not Miniſters reſponſible for their truſt? On fair 
ſuch conſiderations, whatever may be urged in favour of the ſup. | 
preſſion of French principles, he thought it wiſe and expedient * to mit 
make aſſurance doubly ſure.” Mr. Wilberforce then entered on hac 
the defence of the conduct and character of the late Attorney Gene. M. 
ral, which he highly praiſed, and expreſſed his ſurpriſe that the but 


ſlighteſt attack ſhould be made upon men filling the departments of 
the law. Whatever may be the differences of parties, he had the 
ſatisfaction to ſtate, that the breath of calumny had never yet caſt 
the leaſt reproach on the Adminiſtration of Juſtice. 

Mr. SHERIDAN obſerved, that he well knew the cuſtom was 
to riſe in explanation, if a Member found himſelf miſrepreſented; 
but ſo much had been ſaid to which he wiſhed to reply, that the 
forms of the Houſe would not perhaps allow of his ſtating it a 
explanation. He ſhould, however, move an amendment. He 
accordingly moved for leave to bring in a bill © for the Suſpenſion 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, whenever it ſhould appear manifeſt to 
the Houſe that ſuch a Suſpenſion was neceſſary.“ | 

Mr. SPEAKER obſerved, that conformable to the orders of the 
Houſe, and indeed to uſage, no proviſional order could be made. It 
was ſuch a motion which the honourable Member had propoſed. 
Hence the preſent motion could not be cntertained, becauſe eveij 
order muſt be abſolute, l 

Mr. Chancellor PITT was of opinion, that no Member who 
had ſpoken already againſt the queſtion could make a new motion, 
evidently with an intention of again ſpeaking on the ſame queſtion. 
He did not doubt but that the honourable gentleman (Mr. Sheridan) 
wiſhed for an opportunity to reply; but ſurely, as his deſire of 
ſpeaking was fo ſtrong, he might have aſked any of his friends nat 
him to move an amendment. | | 
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Mr. SPEAKER ſaid, that the Houſe was not to preſume before 


$35 


hand that the honoufable gantleman would ſpeak in reply. He 
could not, however, ſupport any opinion that he might entertain 
by references to exiſting caſes ; but it was fitting to be remarked, 
that any honourable Member might move an - adjournment of a 
debate in which he had already ſpoken. 

Mr. Chancellor PIT T wiſhed to know, whether the honourable 
Member could move an amendment. 

The MASTER OF THE ROLLS thought the rules of the 
Houſe only gave the honourable Member the right of explaining. 

Mr. SPEAKER repeated, that Mr. Sheridan might move to 
adjourn the debate; but preſſed no opinion as to the motion pro- 
poſed. In fact, he did not think it could be in ſtrictneſs enter- 
tained by the Houſe: 

Mr. SHERIDAN obſerved, that one thing at leaſt was ad- 
mitted, that he might move an adjournment ; and certainly if he 
had to conſult his good wiſhes for the honourable Member (the 
Maſter of the Rolls) who ſpoke laſt, he would do fo, as it would be 
but kindneſs to the learned gentleman to move an adjournment till 
he knew better the nature of ſuch queſtions. He would not, how- 
ever, move any adjournment ; but he challenged the honourable 
and right honourable gentlemen oppoſite to him to debate the whole 
queſtion with him on their own principles, on the ſecond reading. 

The queſtion was then put on the original motion, when the 
Houſe divided 

Ayes, 69; Noes, 9. Majority, 60. 

The bill was afterwards brought up, read a firſt time, and or- 

fered to be read a ſecond time on Wedneſday next. 
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REPORT of the Committee of the Houſe of Commons reſpeAing 
| Bread Corn, Cc. of the toth February, 1800. 


The Ebmmittee appointed to conſider of means for rendering 
more effectual the proviſions of an act, made in the thirteenth 
year of the reign of his preſent Majeſty, intituled, “An Ag 
for better regulating the Aſſize and making of Bread; 
and who were inſtructed to conſider of tlie moſt effeQuy 
means of remedying any inconveniencies which may arik 
from the deficiency of the laſt Crop of Grain ; and empoy. 


ercd to report their Proceedings, from tiaie to time, to the 
Houſe ; 


Have proceeded, in purſuance of the orders of the Houſe, to 
conſider of the proviſions of the ſaid act; and are decidedly of 
opinion, that the act of the 13th of George III. in its preſent 
ſtate, is completely ineffectual for the purpoſes for which it was in. 
tended ; that the regulations contained in it are, in many reſpectz, 
defeQive ; and that the execution of it would be totally incom- 
patible with the preſent mode of ſetting the aſſite of bread by lan, 
and would anſwer no object, unleſs, at the time when bakers ar 
prohibited from making, according tothe demand of their cuſtomer, 
different kinds of bread, millers ſhould be prohibited from manu- 
facturing different ſorts of flour. 

Your Committee proceeded next to conſider how far it might be 
proper to recommend to the Houſe to adopt ſuch farther regulations 
and reſtrictions; and as they underſtood a prejudice exiſted in 
fome parts of the country againſt any coarſer fort of bread than that 
which is at preſent known by the name of the Fine Houſehold 
Bread,” on the ground that the former was leſs wholeſome and nu- 
tricious than the latter, they thought it important to obtain the 
opinions of ſome eminent and reſpectable phyſicians on this point. 
The reſult of their evidence appears to be, that although a change 
of any ſort of food, which forms ſo great a part of the ſuſtenance 
of man, might, for a time, affect ſome conſtitutions ; that as ſoon 
as perſons were habituated to it, the ſtandard wheaten bread, d 
even bread of a coarſer ſort, would be equally wholeſome with the 
fine wheaten bread which is now generally uſed in the metropolis; 
but that, in their opinion, the fine wheaten bread would go farther 


with perſons who have no other food, than the ſame quantity of 


bread of a coarſer ſort. 
Your Committee were next deſirous of aſcertaining, whether? 
ſtandard bread was likely to be acceptable to the people of tli 
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metropolis; they have examined for this purpoſe ſeveral confider- 
able bakers, who agree in ſtating, that ſcarcely any bread is con- 
ſumed in the metropolis but that which is made from the fine 
wheaten flour ; that attempts have been formerly made in times of 
ſcarcity to introduce a coarſer ſpecies of bread into uſe, but without 
ſucceſs ; and that, in their opinion, the high price of bread would 
be conſidered, by the lower elaſſes of people, as a ſmall evil, when 
compared with any meaſures which would have the effect of com- 
pelling them to conſume a bread to which they have not been ac- 
cuſtomed. | 

Your Committee then proceeded to inquire, whether a meaſure, 
which compelled the millers to manufacture only one ſort of flour, 
would be likely to increaſe the quantity of ſuſtenance for man. Tt 
has been ſtated to your Committee, that, according to the mode of 
manufacturing flour for London and its neighbourhood, a buſhel of 
wheat, weighing Golbs. produced 471bs. of flour, of all deſerip- 
tions, which were applied in various ways directly to the ſuſtenance 
of man; that about IIb. was the waſte in grinding, and the re- 
maining 1 2lbs. conſiſted of bran and pollards, which were made 
uſe of for feeding poultry, ſwine, and cattle. It has, however, 
been ſuggeſted, that if only one ſort of flour was permitted to be 
made, and a different mode of dreſſing it was adopted, fo as to leave 
in it the finer pollards, 521b. of flour might be extracted from a 
buſhel of wheat, of the before-mentioned weight, inſtead of 471bs. ; 
that this proportion of the wheat would afford a wholeſume and nu- 
tritious food, and would add to the quantity for the ſuſtenance of 
man, in places where the fine houſehold bread is now uſed, 5lbs. 
on every buſhel, or ſomewhat more than one-niath. But as this 
ſaving is computed on a finer wheat, and of greater weight per 
buſhel than the average of the crop may produce, and can only 
apply to thoſe places which have been ſtated, and as a coarſer bread 
s aQually in uſe in many parts of the country, the ſaving on the 
whole conſumption would, according to the calculation, be very 
conſiderably reduced. 
- Your Committee have conſidered how far other circumſtances 
might operate, or the ſaving likely to be made of flour by adopting 
this propolition. They beg leave, in the firſt place, to obſerve, that 
if the phyſicians are wet! founded in their opinion, that bread of a 
coarſer quality will not go equally far with a fine wheaten bread, 
an increaſed conſumption of bread would be the conſequence of the 
meaſure, and this increaſed conſumption might, in a conſiderable 
dre, make up for any ſaving which might reſult from the uſe of 
the finer pollards. Isg the ſecond place, if the mullers were per- 
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mitted to make only one ſort of flour, it is to be apprehended, that 
fieves would be introduced into many private families, for the pur. 
poſe of ſifting the flour to different degrees of fineneſs : ſuch a 
praQtice might, in times of ſcarcity, increaſe the evils which it 
would be the intention of Parliament to remedy. The quantity of 
flour extracted from a buſhel of wheat depends very much on the 
{kill of the miller, and the perfection of his machinerf. The ex. 
tent of his concerns, and his intereſt in his trade, is a ſecurity that 
he will endeavour to draw from the grain whatever it will produce; 
but the comparative want of ſkill, and want of attention to the 
nicer parts of the operation, in private families, might lead, upon 
the whole, to a very great and unneceflary expenditure and waſte of 
—_— 

Your Committee are of opinion, that to change by law the food 
of a large part of the community, is a meaſure of the greateſt deli. 
eacy, and on the face of it highly objectionable. If a conſiderable 
benefit could be proved to ariſe from it to the community at lame, 
your Committee might be induced to recommend it, notwithſtand- 
ing any inconveniencies which might for a time reſult from it; but 
from all the conſideration your Committee have been able to give 
to this ſubject, and from the evidence which has appeared before 
them, they are not ſatisfied that any ſaving. would ariſe proportionate 
to the difadvantages that would, in the firſt inſtance, neceflarily 
attend upon it. | 


Your Committee have hitherto confined their obſervations 


. the idea of compelling the people, by law, to conſume a particular 


ſort of bread. They are ſorry, however, to be under the neceſſity 
of ſtating, that, in conſequence of the laſt wet and unfavourable 
ſeaſon, the crops have been unuſually deficient ; and although a con- 


- fiderable importation of wheat from foreign countries has already 


taken place, and more may be expeQed, yet they feel, that they 
ſhould not diſcharge their duty, unleſs they ſtrongly recommended 
to all individuals to uſe every means in their power to reduce the 
conſumption of wheaten flour in their families, and encourage in the 
diſtrict in which they live, by their example, influence, and autho- 
rity, every poſſible economy of this article. | 
Impreſſed with the idea of the importance of ſuch economy at 
the preſent moment, your Committee earneſtly recommend the 


adoption of a meaſure, which, from the unanimous opinion of 


thoſe who have appeared in evidence before them, would lead to a 
very. conſiderable ſaving of wheat flour. The evidence of the 
bakers who have been examined before your Committee, cannot fail 
to convince the Houſe, that in families where bread which has 
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been baked for ſome hours is uſed, the conſumption is far leſs con- 
ſiderable than in thoſe where it is the cuſtom to eat it new. They 
differ in the proportion of this ſaving : ſome have ſtated it as 
amounting to one-third, ſome as amounting to one-fifth, and others 
only to one-eighth ; but when it is conſidered that one-half of the 
bread in London is conſumed the day on which it is baked, there 
can be no doubt that a great ſaving would enſue (perhaps one-tenth 
or twelfth part of the whole conſumption in London), if the bakers 
were prohibited from ſelling it, until twenty-four hours after it was 
baked. Your Committee are ſtrongly induced to recommend this 
meaſure, from the conſideration that a very reſpectable phyſician 
has given it as his decided opinion, that new bread is far lefs 
wholeſome than that which has been baked a certain number of 
hours : and they think it important to add, that, in the opinion of 
the bakers in the metropolis, no material inconvenience or detriment 
to their trade would ariſe from the adopting this regulation. 

Your Committee have heard, with very great concern, that from 
the miſtaken application of the charity of individuals, in ſome parts 
of the country, flour and bread have been delivered to the poor at a 
reduced price; a practice which may contribute very conſiderably 
to increaſe the inconveniencies ariſing from the deficiency of the 
laſt crop. * And they recommend that all charity and parochial re- 
lief ſhould be given, as far as is practicable, in any other articles 
except bread, flour, and money, and that the part of it which is 
neceſſary for the ſuſtenance of the poor, ſhould be diſtributed in 
ſoups, rice, potatoes, or other ſubſtitutes. Your Committee are of 
opinion, that if this regulation was generally adopted, it would not 
only, in a very great degree, contribute to economize at this time 
the conſumption of flour, but that it might have the effect of 
gradually introducing into uſe, a more wholeſome 'and nutritious 
ſpecies of food than that to which the poor are at preſent ac- 
cuſtomed, EE | 

Your Committee think it important to ſtate before they con- 
clude, that Government, in conformity to the declaration of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, have 
abſtained from all interfence in the purchaſes of corn in the foreign 
markets; and as they conceive the ſpeculations of individuals are 
more likely to produce an adequate ſupply of foreign wheat at the 
preſent crifis, than any other meaſures that could be adopted, the 
policy of Government in this reſpe& meets with the decided ap- 

Probation of your Committee. 
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1 4 Lord AUCKLAND roſe to call the attention of the Honſe to 

l : a ſubje& of a very delicate nature, though of conſiderable import. 

5 ance in itſelf, viz. the conſideration of the failure of the laſt harveſt, fit 
4 bs and the beſt means of preventing the inconveniences that might dc 
1 ariſe in conſequence. His Lordſhip took a general view of the hi 
* Increaſed and increafing price of bread, and of moſt other pro- W 
5 viſions indiſpenſably neceſſary to the preſervation of human ex. 

1 iſtence; and ſaid, that the information ſtated in the Report of the ys 
1 other Houſe of Parliament was of fo ſerious a nature, that he had F 
1 thought it his duty to ſubmit the ſubject to their Lordſhips' judge. 8 
© #0 ment and wiſdom. At the ſame time he was fully aware, that the * 
"BY very mention and agitation of ſuch a ſubject might -cauſe ſome i 
Wn! | little alarm in the public mind ; but that very alarm might be pro- 

* ductive of good conſequences, by inciting the heads of families to 8 
2 5 economy, and to uſe all the means in their power to retrench, and F 
4 economize in the uſe of all the articles of life. At preſent he con- : 
| — ſidered the ſituation of the country to be fimilar to that of a ſhip at ; 
| #8 ſea, the crew of which, as well as the paſſengers, were, from the un- 
b i 5 avoidable ſcarcity of the ſhip's proviſions, obliged to be put en ſhort 

1 allowance. His idea, therefore, was, after a due inquiry into the l 
„ cauſe of this evil, to find the beſt and moſt praQicable remedy, end 
| Ml + that, he flattered himſelf, lay within the reach of every bouſekeeper. | 
4 hy The failure of the laſt harveſt was ſuch, that from papers on the | 


table he felt himſclf warranted to bclieve that it might have fell 
ſhort one-fourth of the uſual produce of the ſojl of the kingdom. 
Taking that as the average, he was induced to imagine, that if every 
houſckceper would conſent to retrench one-fourth of the cuſtomary 
conſumption ot proviſions under his roof, it would meet the ſcarcity 
in the moſt effectual manner; and as it appeared from the authentic 
official de euments upon their Lordſhips' table, that 5 00,000 houle- 
| Keepers had paid to the Aſſeſſed and Income Taxes; if the mea- 
ſure of retrenchment, which he had juſt mentioned, were adopted 
by them, and ſtrictly obſerved for three months, it would remedy 
the evil, conſidering it as a temporary one, and anſwer the end, till 
the kingdom ſhould have received ſufficient importation of corn to 
ſupply the people of England till thc arrival of the next harveſt 
time, which it was to be hoped would be attended with a large! 
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produce than the laſt. His Lordſhip ſaid, the example of their 
Lordſhips, and other perſons in elevated ſituations, and poſſeſſed of 
aMuent incomes, would doubtleſs, as in a former inſtance, have a 
ſenlible influence upon the middling and lower elaſſes of houſe- 
keepers ; and nothing could be more true, than that the incon- 
ſiderateneſs and want of economy of the higher ranks, in the caſe in 
queſtion, captivated the leſs- informed minds of thoſe in humbler 
ſituations, and governed to a certain extent their manners and their 
domeſtic expenditure. Upon theſe and other conſiderations which 
his Lordſhip ſtated, he faid, he would conclude with two motions, 
which he truſted would not meet with objection: 

« 1, That a Committee be appointed to inquire into the cauſes 
« of the failure of the late harvet; and to endeavour to diſcover 
« the moſt effectual means of preventing the inconveniences that 
may be produced in conſequence of the ſaid failure. That all 
« the Lords. who have been preſent in Parliament in the courſe of 
« this Seſſion be of the ſaid Committee. 

« 2, That a meflage be ſent to the Houſe of Commons, re- 
« queſting them to lay a copy of their laſt Report, ſtating the facts 
« relative to the ſcarcity of corn, before this Houſe, and alſo to ae- 
% quaint them with the proceedings of this Houſe, in appointing a 
“Committee for the purpoſes before mentioned.” 

Theſe reſolutions were read, and ordered nemine diſſenliente. 

Lord Holland then roſe, and was beginning to ſpeak, when the 
Lord Chancellor told him the reſolutions had paſſed. 

Lord HOLLAND declared that he had not heard the queſtion 
put, and therefore craved the indulgence of the Houſe while he 
ſpoke a few words. His Lordſhip ſaid, he did not riſe to oppoſe 


either of the reſolutions moved by the noble Lord; but it the 
country was, as the noble Lord deſcribed it to be, in the fituation of 
a ſhip at ſea, the crew and paſſengers of which were put upon ſhort | 


allowance, he begged leave to aſk the friends of thoſe noble Lords 
who were at the head of the Government, how they could anſwer 
for having ſuffered the country to be placed in fo perilous a ſitua- 
tion as to bear out the alluſion of the noble Lord who moved the 
reſolutions ; to both of which he gave his hearty concurrence. If 
we were in the ſtate of a ſhip at ſea, the crew of which were put 


upon ſhort allowance, he begged to know from His Majeſty's Mi- . 


niſters, why they had been fo ſhamefully negligent of their duty as 
to endanger the exiſtence of the country, in its firſt and moſt eſſen- 
tial domeſtic intereſts, while they were ſquandering millions, and 
ſhedding the beſt blood of Britiſh ſubjects in a moſt expenſive and 
ruinous war? They had not for their excuſe that the ſcarcity 
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came upon the country of a ſudden ; every body knew, or might 
have known, fo long ago as laſt Autumn, that the harveſt had 
failed ; why then did not Miniſters, whoſe duty it undoubtedly 

was to take ſuch meaſures as ſhould ſerve early to adminiſter E 
means of relief, that the coming ſcarcity would obviouſly require, 
do their duty? And if the reſolutions moved were deemed neceſ. 
fary now, why had Miniſters adjourned the Parliament for ſo 
long a period in Winter, when the ſcarcity was moſt likely to preſs 
with ſeverity on the poor? The noble Lord himſelf who made 
the motions, ought ſurely to have come forward with them ſooner, 
if he had found a fit opportunity, for we were now in the middle of 
February, and the poor muſt have ſuffered materially from the 
growing price of bread, and all the articles of life, ſince the 
Winter commenced. His Lordſhip made fome farther remarks, 
and concluded wich returning thanks to their Lordſhips for their 
indulgence 

Lord AUCK LAND faid, he felt ſome difficulty in riſing, from 
his cenſciouſneſs that it was extremely irregular to explain or reply 
to a ſpeech made upon the reſolutions he had ſubmitted to their 
Lordſhips, and which had - received the decifion of the Houſe; 
but he begged leave to aſſure the noble Lord, that one reaſon why 
he had come forward with any reſolution that ſhould call forth the 
attention and wiſdom of the Houſe to the ſubje of the failure of 
the laſt harveſt, was, becauſe he had entertained great doubts 
(which till remained on his mind) whether it was wiſe or bene- 
ficial to agitate ſuch a ſubject, important as it was, in Parliament, 
or to come to any Parliamentary regulations reſpecting it. As to 
the-noble Lord's obſervation, that he ought himſelf to have taken 
up the conſideration earlier, he begged the noble Lord to recolle& 
that he had founded the few arguments he had uſed previous to his 
making the motions, on papers on their Lordſhips' table, which had 
been recently preſented to the Houſe. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR left the woolſack to obſerve, 
that the ſpeaking upon the ſubject of reſolutions, which had been 
diſtinctly read and regularly paſſed, was altogether diforderly, and 
contrary to form ; and it was pretty evident that it was unavoid- 
ably productive of farther diſorder and irregularity, as his noble 
friend had felt the neceſſity of riſing to reply, though he expreſſed 
his conſciouſneſs of the violation of order, of which he was guilty 
in ſo doing; but ſuch ever would be the conſequence of a noble 
Lord's coming in while a noble Lord was on his legs, hearing 2 


part only of his ſpeech, and riſing to reply to it, without being 
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maſter of the context of his whole argument, from which alone he 
could fairly form a correct idea of its amount. 

Lord HOLLAND ſaid, when he roſe before, upon being in- 
formed that the Houſe had decided on the reſolutions, he had 
claimed their indulgence, and, upon underſtanding that they con- 
ſented, he had ventured to make a few obſervations upon ſuch parts 
of the noble Lord's argument, as he had heard; and he appealed 
to their Lordſhips whether what he had faid did not apply in anſwer 
to what had fallen from the noble Lord. | 

The order of the day being called for, it was read, as was 
likewiſe His Majeſty's meſſage relative to his negotiations with 
the Emperor of Germany, the EleQor of Bavaria and other 
German Princes. 

Lord GRENVILLE roſe and ſaid, he conceived from the uni- 
form votes of the Houſe, on the ſubje& of proſecuting the war with 
vigour, that it would be an idle waſte of the time of their Lord- 
ſhips, were he to enter much into detail on the matter of the 
meſſage under conſideration. While the country felt the neceſfity 
of proſecuting the war, it had been generally underſtood and ad- 
mitted by Parliament, that it was the trueſt policy of Great Britain 
to procure the aſſiſtance of the forces of Continental States, by 
ſubſidizing their Sovereigns, and upon that received principle it was, 
that His Majeſty had thought it neceſſary to negotiate with the Em- 
peror of Germany, the Elector of Bavaria, and other German 
Princes, for a certain number of military forces to be furniſhed by 
ach for the ſervice of the enſuing campaign. Indeed theſe treaties 
were in ſuch forwardneſs, that although he could not officially ſtate 
that they were concluded, he could take upon himſelf to declare to 
their Lordſhips, that by that time the principal of them were finally 
ſettled, and upon ſuch terms, as upon a compariſon with former 
treaties, were highly advantageous to the country. His Lordſhip 
explained, that the ſending the treaties over here, and the return of 
them previous to their receiving a final ratification, unavoidably 
coſt much time; and as it could not be recovered, its loſs would be 
poduQive of great national diſadvantage, and have an injurious 
effect on the fate of the enſuing campaign; His Majeſty's Miniſ- 
ters had therefore thought it their duty to recommend it to him to 
apply to Parliament, to authorize them to make ſuch advances pro- 
vifionally to his German allies mentioned, as the conditions of the > 
relpeQive treaties might require. His Lordſhip faid farther, that 
las ſoon as the treaties, now under negotiation, were mutually rati- 
tied, His Majeſty would give his orders, that copies of them ſhould 

be laid before that and che other Houſe of Parliament. He added, 
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that he would not treſpaſs lorger on their Lordſhips' patience, but 
would content himſelf with moving an addrets to His Majeſiy, 
thanking His Majeſty for his gracious communication, and aſſuring 
bim that the Houſe, conſcious of the neceſſity of proſecuting the war 
with vigour, vould readily concur in the wiſhes of His Majeſty, and 
give their ſupport to ſuch meaſures as ſhould be deemed moſt likely 
to make good his engagements with his allies. ; 
Lord HOLLAND roſe and ſaid, that the noble Secretary of 
State had attempted to found the preſent meaſure upon the former 
votes of the Houſe, and eſpecially upon the approbation they had 
lately expreſſed of the rejection of the overtures of peace from the 
Chief Conſul of the French Republic. No man could certainly ha- 
ment more deeply than he (Lord Holland) did the reſolution to which 
that Houſe had come on that night ; but whatever had induced 
the Houſe to approve the continuance of the war, ſurely a con- 
viction of the probability of its ſucceſs was one of its motives ; and 
how far ſucceſs was probable, muſt depend on the means of carrying 
on the war; and when the means were brought down to that Houſe 
for their ſanction, were they not even to diſcuſs how far thoſe means 
met their expectations or not? Surely they were; and the more ſo, 
becauſe, on the debate upon the addreſs, which the Secretary of State 
cited as the grounds of this meaſure, many noble Lords, even of 
thoſe who had ſupported that vote, expreſsly declared, that in ſo 
voting on that night they did not conceive themſelves as pledged to 
ſupport all the conſequences of the rejection of peace, or even the 
rejection itſelf. But would any man ſay that the meaſures now 
propoſed, that is, a ſubſidy to the Emperor of Germany and other 
German Princes, was what they expected? Did they not collect 
from the nature of that demand, and from general report, if not 
from notoriety, that a material alteration had taken place in our 
proſpects? Was it not notorious, and did not this meaſure con- 
firm it, that the two Imperial Courts acted no longer with concert? 
When we had the expectation of the aid of the Emperor of Roſſa, 
in the moſt important ſcene of the war, we had ſome reaſon at leak 
to ſuppoſe that the principal actor in that ſcene, if he had not ex. 
actly the ſame views and objects, yet went as far as ourſelves. Th, 
indeed, the purport of the preſent meaſure was merely to exchange 
Ruſſian for German mercenaries, to that he not only ſhould have 
no objeRion, but he ſhould even think we gained by the exchange 
In the firſt place, in point of conſolation, we ſhould gain in know: 
ing that thoſe we employed rendered the horrors of war leſs hears 
breaking, leſs diſguſting than - thoſe we expected to employ. We 
- ſhould alſo gain in point of ſoldiers ; for he was happy to ſay tht 
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| experience had proved that, notwithſtanding the marked diſtinction, 


the excluſive eulogium with which the Miniſters ſpoke — with 
which even they made His Majeſty ſpeak from the Throne in the 
commencement of the ſeſſion ; he ſaid he was happy to find that, 
notwithſtanding this, the troops of more enlightened and civilized 
nations—of Auſtria, of Pruſſia, of France, of England, were evi- 
dently and greatly their ſuperiors in diſcipline, in courage, in mili- 
tary (kill, and all the qualifications neceſſary to form a powerful 
army, He ſaid he was happy to find it ſo, and he would tell their 
Lordſhips why—it was becauſe, however advantageous it might be 
to the immediate views of Miniſters, or, he would even ſuppoſe, to 
the immediate and temporary intereſts of Great Britain if it were 
otherwiſe, yet, for the general good of civilized ſociety in Europe, it 
was matter of fincere and heartfelt ſatisfaQion to him to find that 
ſkill and civilization had ſo decided a ſuperiority over ignorance and 
barbarity, that the enlightened nations of the South had not ſo much 
to fear as had often been thought from the inroads of thoſe ſavage 
and ignorant barbarians of the North. But it was not a mere ex- 
change of troops : we were, indeed, to ſubſidize and employ German 
troops inſtead of Ruſſians : but were German troops ready to con- 
tend for the ſame objects — were they ready to ſhed their blood in 
the ſame cauſe as the Ruſſians, and ourſelves? Was the Secretary 
of State prepared to aſſure the Houſe that the views of Auſtria coin- 
cided with his own? Did the Cabinet of Vienna cordially ap- 
prove of all the principles laid down in his anſwers to Bonaparte ? 
Did the Emperor of Germany really think, and if he did, where 
had he declared it, that the ſpeedieſt and ſureſt means of reſtoring 
peace would be the reſtoration of the Bourbons ? He did not know 
that that Monarch might not rather imagine that the ſacrifice of the 
territories of his fellow hireling, the Elector of Bavaria, to his am- 
bitious projects, would be the ſpecdieſt and ſureſt means of reftoring 
tranquillity. At the ſame time, he did not doubt but the ſtateſmen 
of Vienna had too much wiſdom to limit the poſſibility of peace to 
the ſucceſs of their favourite projects. Like our prudent Miniſ- 
ters, they would allow that other events might poſſibly lead to that 
deſirable end: a flice of Switzerland perhaps; a great portion of 
Italy, or any other ceſſion of territory, might be among the events, 
and the Imperial Court of Vienna did not, he would venture to 
ſay, lay. claim to preſcribe exactly what territory, and what ſacrifices 
on the part of France would gratify her ambition, and reſtore the 
bleflings of peace. That ſhe did not conſider the reſtoration of the 
'\urbons, or even of royalty, as a fine qua non, or even as a means 


of peace, he had at leaſt a right o conjedture; ſhe had never ſaid 
Vol. X. 1 
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and provided ſhe could make it on terms that ſeemed to her advan. 
tageous and ſecure, ſhe was, no doubt, ready to make another, 
With this view of the component parts of the coalition, and when 
we were called upon to put our truſt in this particular part of that 
coalition, he really ſolicited the attention of the Houſe. He begged 
them to pauſe, not to pauſe in a ſtate of war before they made 
peace, but to pauſe before they entangled themſelves in engagements, 
before they voted away their money, before they pledged themſelves 
to an undertaking fo difficult in its accompliſhment, fo dangerous 
he had nearly ſaid ruinous — in its failure: he entreated them to con- 
ſider what they were about; he entreated them to look upon the pre- 
ſent meaſure as an earneſt of the weapons and means to which they 
had to truſt. A few nights ago, upon the motion he had the honour 
of ſubmitting to the Houſe, he had laid down certain principles 
which he had contended were conſiderations upon which every wiſe 
ſtateſman decided, before he engaged in any great undertaking, 
When he enumerated what ought to form their preliminary conſi- 
derations, the Houſe ſeemed to-acquieſce in the neceſſity of ſo doing. 
Now let them examine the propriety of continuing the war by theſe 
rules. He meant by the deſirableneſs of the object, by the effect 
of ſucceſs towards the attainment of that object, by the conſequences 
of failure, and by the probability of ſucceſs. He would firſt ex- 
amine in caſe of ſucceſs. He would ſuppoſe the armies of our 
allies triumphant every whcr!c, in Switzerland, on the frontier to- 
wards Italy, on the Rhine, in ſnort, in every quarter of the war; 
were the Miniſters certain that even theſe triumphs would lead, or 
even tend to reſtore royalty in France ; or even that the reſult of 
ſuch events would be the annihilation of the power and influence 
of France? Would they ſtill, in caſe of ſucceſs, anſwer for the 
conduct of Auſtria? Well, but to make the ſuppoſition complete, 
he would ſuppoſe a fincere and real converſion. in the Cabinet of 
Vienna (compoſed by the bye of the ſame perſons, the ſame Sove- 
reign, the fame Miaiſters, as at the time of the treaties of Leoben 
and. Campo Formio ; of the ſame men who had negotiated with 
us for a loan, of which they had never paid the intereſt, who had 
form̃ed the moſt ſolemn treaties with us for the proſecution of the 
war, and had then, withaut any conſultation with us, figned a 
peace), yet he would ſuppoſe them, for the. ſake of argument, te- 
claimed, and their arms attended with the greateſt ſucceſs. He 
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ſo, ſhe had never acted as if ſhe thought fo. She had ſtudiouſly 
avoided giving any opinion on the ſubject, but as far as opinion was 
to be collected from her aRions, ſhe ſeemed to feel no anxiety for 
that event. She had already made one peace with the Republic, 
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would ſuppoſe them in poſſeſſion of Switzerland, entering on the 
French territories, fighting in Alſace and Lorraine; well, let us at 
leaſt examine, if with ſuch extraordinary and unexpected ſucceſs 
and good faith, our point would be gained. He conjured the Houſe 
torefle& on this, and to diſmiſs, for one moment, that childiſh feel- 
ing, too prevalent in this country, that foreign States and Princes 
were moral or immoral, politic or impolitic, in exa& proportion to 
the degree in which they furthered or they thwarted the intereſts of 
Great Britain, or even the views of the Miniſters of the day. Let 
the Houſe for one moment refle& that the King of Pruſſia was not 
bounden, by any oath of allegiance, to promote our deſigns, or 
render his power ſubſervient to Britiſh objects; but that he was 
bounden by that duty which all Sovereigns owed to their fituation, 
their country, and people, to maintain their independence, to ſecure 
the intereſts of his ſubjects, and the power and influence of his 
State : and then he would aſk of any man, at all converſant in the 
intereſts of coutinental powers, at all candid or impartial, whether, 
if he were Miniſter to His Pruſſian Majeſty, he could, conſiſtently 
with his duty to his Prince, and his attachment to that country, 
adviſe that Prince to fit tamely by and ſee the hereditary rival of 
his Houſe, the power moſt formidable to his own, from its ſituation, 
and its general politics, cruſh and diſmember the country of France, 
which could alone operate as a check to that rival; which could 
alone protect him from the effects of that powerful Houſe, directed 
by antient animoſity to the object of annihilating his influence, and 
deſtroying his power in Germany and in Europe? Why then, 
what would be the conſequence even -of ſucceſs attendant on our 
ams and good faith on the part of our allies? It wquld be (unleſs 
the Councils of Pruſſia were ſuddenly to become at once baſe and 
ſtupid) the immediate interference of that power to reſcue France 
from our deſigns, and to defeat the accompliſhment of that object to 
%hich we were facrificing ſo much. He would now look to the 
other ſide, the more melancholy, though he feared not the more im- 
probable fide of the picture —he would ſuppoſe us and our allies 
beaten—he would ſuppoſe the armies of Bonaparte triumphant— 
What had once happened might happen again; and he would ſup- 
poſe the Auſtrians, driven by the victorious French, from country 
tO country, defeated, routed, and deſtroyed in every quarter of the 
d What would be the conſequence of this; what would be 
the reſdürce of Miniſters? He knew enough of their character 
tom paſt experience, from former conduct, n to khow and ac- 
knouledye that they would then have recourſe to negotiation, to 
Mr. Burke happily "termed their mendicart diplomacy, He 
4A 2 
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| made no doubt that when well beaten and defeated'in all their ge. 


figns, they would then pretend to have had experience of Bonapartes 
Goveramert, atid then ſee other poſſible and ſpeedier means of peace 
than the reſtoration of the Boutbons. But he made no doubt that they 
would be as mean and ctouching in their overtures of peace to Bo. 
naparte, as they had been inſolent in their anſwers to his overtures 
lately; but could they expect, they who had treated him as the 
moſt infolent and violent of -mankind, that he would be actuated 
with ſuch equity and moderation as to grant to their ſupplications, 
when defeated, that peace which they had refuſed to him with diſ. 
dain when they imagined him in adverſity? But, was he in ad- 
verſity? He had heard it maintained with great ſurpriſe that the 
proſpeR of this campaign was infinitely more encouraging than the 
laſt. He would venture to examine what circumſtances of improve. 
ment had taken place in either ; he would aſk it the campaign had 
ſo reconciled the two Imperial Courts that there was every reaſon 
of looking forward to a more cordial co-operation between the tuo 
powers than before? It was notorious to the world, that, either 
from a difference of object, or from diſputes originating in the courſe 
of laſt campaign, the Ruſſians and Auſtrians were not likely to act 
cordially together; and here he muſt obſerve, that, of our two moſt 
important allies (Ruſſia and Auſtria), the Court of Peterſburgh had 
two qualities, thoſe of ſincerity and extravagance ; extravagance in 
her projects he meant, not in the other ſenſe of the word (that was 
our lot in the diſtribution of qualities), but what, if he were not 
afraid of ſuch a word, he would call abſurdity. On the other hand, 
Auſtria was very clear-fighted ; ſhe had no abſurdity whatſoever ; ſhe 
was extiemely wiſe and extremely infincere ; we, as the middle term, 
were formed out of theſe two Courts, and leaviag wiſdom to Auſ- 
tria and ſincerity to Ruſſia, were contented with being as abſurd 25 


the one, and as infincere as the other. - He muſt own, indeed, that 


we had lately become rather more ſincere ? that we had lately re- 

ſcmbled the magnanimous Court of Peterſburgh more nearly; but 
yet we had * limited poſſibilities,” and a thouſand other remains of 
our former want of decifior- and infincerity. But, to return, did 
tbeſe different views, theſe jealouſies, theſe variances, augur well of 
the improvement of our combined- armies? On the other hand, 
vas there not every reaſon to eonjeQure that the plans, that the ar- 


mies, that the military conduct of France was likely to be materially 
improved: At the opening of laſt compaign, we found them with 


2 diforganized and inferior army, with bad commanders {he meant 
Seherer in particular), with a corrupt, and ignorant, and -incapatyc 


Government! and pet, even in dhe oourſe of that.campaign, their 
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armies ſeemed to he in a progreſs of improvement. The. battle of. 
Novi yas the. beſt fought ; and, at the gloſe. of the campaign, they. 
emed every where to have regained new. vigour and ſpirit. But 
had nothing happened ſince that to improve their proſpects? What- 
exet our opinion of Bonaparte's Government, or of his mode of ac- 
quiring it may be, will any one ſay, that in exchanging Rewhell, 
Barras, &c. &c. for Bonaparte and his ſtaff; that in recalling Car- 
ot; that in poſſeſſing the ableſt projectors of a campaign, the beſt, - 
nd greateſt military commanders in the world, the proſpect of mili- | 
ary ſucceſs has not improved? In addition to this, they have another 
creat and incalculable advantage, that is, the Secretary of State's 
initating and haughty letters, and rejection of peace! Whether it 
were right or wrong ſo to reply to that overture was not now the 
queſtion ; but was there a man who doubted that ſuch an anſwer 
would have rouſed many Frenchmen to ſupport with vigour and 
energy the Government of Bonaparte? Could any man doubt that 
ſuch an anſwer muſt at beſt have had the effect of reviving the en- 
thuſiaſm of all Republicans againſt us? Could any man doubt that 
many were now willing to employ exertions againſt the coalition, 
from which, till the rejection of peace, they would have ſhrunk ? 
But above all, could they who— from the inſult the people of Eng- 
land thought, and thought juſtly, they had received at Liſle —de- 
rived for a time the ſupport of the country, who, from the con- 
duct of the French there, derived a ſolid ſyſtem of Finance, as it 
was called, and who really were enabled to raiſe ſupplies beyond all 
*xample in our hiſtory—could they of all,men in the world doubt the 
eration of the inſolence and haughtineſs of an enemy, upon a 
lage, independent, and powerful enemy ? Ie Was at a, loſs to ac- 
count for the elation of Miniſters and their friends. He confeſſed 
thatit ſeemed to him little ſhort of madneſs and infatuation that the 
poſperous events of laſt campaign had diminiſhed the danger to 
which Europe ſtood expoſed. That it had improved our ſituation, 
and removed the immediate evils which we then apprehended, | was 
very juſtiy a cauſe for elation; but that they ſhould think that thoſe 
events had afforded any hopes of their. ſpon. attaining their, object, 
vbeiher it be the reſtoration of royalty, or the. annihilation. of the "KATE 
great power of France, did ſeem to him little ſhort of madneſs and | 1e 
infztuation. Good God (ſaid Lord Holland) l. does not this. Hpuſe all 
iecollect that, at the commencement of this dreadful, cogteſt, when u " | 
e were proclaiming Louis XVIIꝭ in one part of F rance, angd.rgb- ms 
ding him of his towns in Another,, that the ſame noble Lords and = 
dentlemen that now ſeamm t think the laſt campaign a ſtrong indiga- W | 
tion of, the, probability of ultimate ſusceſs, talked. to the cquntxyat | 
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that time of France being in the brink and gulf of bankruptcy, and 
told them that we were marching to Paris? I will aſk the Houſe, 
if I, or any other man had at that moment been gifted with pro. 
phecy, and had ſtood up and ſaid, —My Lords, from Divine In. 
ſpiration I will inform you, that theſe ſame noble Lords and gen- 
tlemen, will ſtand up in fix years time, in the ſame places, and ſtate 
it to your Lordſhips and their country, as matter of conſolation, a 
ground of ferious hope of ultimate ſucceſs, that France, on whoſe 
territory you are now fighting, has been reduced by the moſt glotious 
of campaigns to the poſſeſſion of Flanders, of Holland, of the left 
bank of the Rhine, of Switzerland, of Savoy, of the alliance of 
Spain, and the neutrality of Prufſia? What would you then have 
thouglit would be your ſituation, to whom ſuch a ſtate of affairs 
was matter of congratulation and glory, to whom the enormous re- 
mains of ſuch acquiſitions in the hands of your enemy, were to be 
quated as the harveſt of your future ſucceſs? He proceeded to 
ſtate the inconvenicnces of ſubſidies, the little faith that was to be 
placed in the promiſes of Courts: he would not again remind the 
Houſe, that we had ſubſidized almoſt every German Prince, and 
that almuſt every German Prince had deceived and betrayed us; but 
he muſt confeſs that when he reflected on the amount, the conſe- 
quences, and the little advantage this country had hitherto derived 
from ſubſidies, when he reflected on what, in the Committees of 
Inquiry upon the failure of the Bank, had been ſtated to have been 
the chief cauſes which led to the event, when he refledted on the 
ſenſation which the repeated defeQion of our ſubſidized allies had 
made on the public, and the effect the immenſe ſums exported had 
had on our credit, he had hoped that a ſubſidy was one of the fes 
- meaſures to which Parli-ment would not, without much delibcration 
and reluQance, conſent. For his part, he could not ſee without 
regret and alarm, large ſums of money go out of the kingdom, 
which in his apprehenſion would purchaſe nothing for ourſelves but 
treachery and diſappointment, and perhaps to the Houſe of Auſtria 
additional territory and aggrandizement. On the affair of ſubſidies, 
it had whimſically been remarked to him, that it would be deſirable 
for this country that theſe ſubſidized powers would engage by the 


job inſtead of the day, that they would allow us to defer the pay- 


ment till the work. was done, and that they would be paid for the 
accompliſhment, not for the undertaking of an enterprize. The idea 
had ſtruck him as excellent in general, but more particularly in 
this inſtance, and he was happy to ſay that if this ſyſtem could be 


adopted upon the preſent occaſion, the Miniſters ſhould-find him for 


one a moſt liberal granter of ſubſidies ; if they would ſay to the 
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Houſes of Auſtria and Bavaria © reftore the Houſe of Bourbon, 
and «hen you have accompliſhed the job we will pay,” — he, for 
one, would promiſe, on that condition, one million, two millions, 
three millions, four, five, fix millions, any thing they liked—any 
thing they demanded, —and in fo doing he ſhould be ſatisfied that 
he was not ſquandering the public money, and that this conditional 
engagement would never make the country one penny the poorer, 
becauſe he was convinced the job could never be done, and there- 
fore the payment could never be called for. But as ſubſidies were 
now conducted, he contended the expence and loſs were certain, 
the advantage and profit in this inſtance more than doubtful, and at 
any rate depending upon the faith, or rather upon the co-operation 
of an ally who had before this deſerted us ; nay, who, when ſhe was 
bounden by moſt ſolemn treaties, and moſt facred engagements, had 
broken them and made a ſeparate peace; and who had not (at 
leaſt to his or the Houſe's knowledge) entered into any engage- 
ment, treaty, or promiſe which would render ſuch deſertion now a 
dereliction of principle, or a violation of faith. He conjured the 
Houſe therefore, fince they had that night learnt that reliance upon 
that Cabinet was to be one of their chief hopes of ſucceſs, to reflect 
again, and not to engage in an undertaking fo deſperate in its ap- 
pearance, in which ſucceſs itſelf ſeemed only to lead to new wars, new 
expences, and new embarraſſments, and in which failure, which 
ſeemed but too probable, was little ſhort of diſgrace and ruin. 

The Duke of MON TROSE faid, he by no means intended going 
through the variety of topics which the noble Lord who ſpoke laft 
had touched upon, but merely to advert to the fingle queſtion. This 
appeared to him to ariſe out of the proper conſideration of His Ma- 
jeltys Meſſage and Addreſs now moved, viz. Whether, during a 
war with France, under fingular and unprecedented circumſtances, 
it was wiſe in this country to ſubſidize the Princes of the Conti- 
nent, and purchaſe the aid of auxiliary troops, in order to haraſs the 
enemy near theit native country ; or let them have an opportunity, 
for want of a politic diverſion, to bring the war into the Britiſh 
channel and upon the -coaſts of this kingdom? The hiſtory of 
England proved, by a variety of precedents, that it had always been 


the policy of Great Britain, when engaged in foreign war, to- avail 


itſelf: of the aſſiſtance of auxiliary troops. If the wiſeſt of our 
dtateſmen, in former periods, and during former wars, uniformly 
adopted that practice, it ſurely was the true and beſt policy of this 
country to walk in the ſteps ſo wiſely trod in by their anceſtors, 
and benefit themſelves by the help of auxiliary forces. 
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Lord GRENVILLE faid, he did not mean to treſpaſs on their 
Lordſhips' patience but for a fingle moment; he roſe merely toobſerye 
that how far it was fit for him, or for any noble Lord to introduce the 
ſtrain of invective which the noble Lord who objeQed to the motion 
had indulged in, that noble Lord could beſt judge ; but he believedthe 


Houſe would agree with him in thinking that it was wholly foreign Mr. B 
to parliamentary uſage, for any noble Lord in his ſpeech to treat penditure 
our allies with ſo much perſonal diſreſpect, much more to be gulli Mr. H 
of ſo groſs a violation of parliamentary decorum, as to term any Houle an 
Sovereign of a foreign ſtate in alliance with us a htreling: perſond the name 
reſpect to foreign Sovereigns had hitherto been preſerved in that and ſecure th 
the other Houſe on all occaſions; but it was under a new ſpecies of and the 1 
arguments which the noble Lord had himſelf introduced into that Mr. d 
Houſe, that ſuch indecent language had been indulged in. To prevent, that it * 
however, the poſſibility of thoſe abroad, who only read the una Two tin 


thenticated reports of the oppoſition ſpeeches of noble Lords, colled. 
ing from them falſe ideas, and being led to imagine, that either he 
or any of His Majeſty's Miniſters could act fo improperly, as to 
forbear to treat their allies with the fulleſt reſpect, or to adviſe His 
Majeſty to praiſe one ally at the expence of another, he begged 
leave to read to the Houſe a copy of His Majeſty's ſpeech, the 
paſſages of which the noble Lord had alluded to and ſo grofsly 
miſrepreſented. The words of the ſpeech were, the abilities and 
valour of the commanders and troops of the combined Imperial 
armies had been eminently diſplayed.” On this occaſion he had 
thought it neceffary to reſort to the original document, as the beſt 
conviction of the noble Lord's miſtake. 

Lord HOLLAND roſe again, and declared, that he was ready 
to acknowledge himſelf guilty of an incorrectneſs in the inſtance 
juſt alluded to; but that noble Lord might reſt aſſured he ſhould 
conſult his own judgment ſolely, as to what he ſhould ſay, or what 
line of argument he ſhould purſue in that Houſe. Whatever he 
felt, he had a right, as a Peer of Parliament, to ſay, and that he 
ſhould continue to ſay without reſerve. 

The queſtion being put, the Houſe divided Contents, 28; 
Not-Contents, 3. | 

The Not-Contents were, Lord Ponſonby (Earl of Beſborough), 
Lord Holland, and Lord King. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, February 14. 


Mr. BRAGGE brought up an account of the income and ex- 
penditure of the Board of Agriculture. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE moved, That there be laid before th 
Houſe an account of the Debentures and Annuity Bonds iſſued in 
the name of his Imperial Majeſty, by his agents or bankers, to 
ſecure the ſum of 1,620,0001. lent by the Britiſh Government, 
and the intereſt accrued thereon ſince the 16th of May, 1797. 

Mr. SAMUEL THORNTON (Governor of the Bank) faid, 
that it was in his power to give an official anſwer upon that point. 
Two tin boxes, containing ſecurities for the firſt loan to the Em- 
peror, had been lodged at the Bank of England: in conſequence of 
the ſecond loan, a parcel, ſealed. with the Emperor's ſeal, which 
had never been broken, had, alſo, been depoſited in the Bank. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE replied, that a more extraordinary anſwer 
could not have been given. The ſumof 1,620,0001, was by no 
means inconſiderable. It was advanced, as a loan, by the Britiſh 
Government, in 1797, to his Imperial Majeſty ; add: yet, at this 
fiſtance of time, it was not known, whether we had actually any 
ſceurity. Surely there would have been no breach of propriety 
in examining what the parcel contained. It was only ſealed, to 
convey it unopened to the creditor. | 

The account was ordered. "4 | 
Mr. Chancellor PITT moved the order of the day for taking 
His Majeſty's meſſage into conſideration ; which being read, 
the roſe and ſaid, that he ſtated yeſterday the general grounds on 
uhich he flattered himſelf that this meſſage was likely to be re- 
ceived without any © oppoſition. He ſtated alſo, that there were 
509,000. propoſed, to be voted on Monday, in a Committee of 
the whole Houſe to conſider of a Supply to be granted to His Ma- 
jeſty, to which His Majeſty's meſſage was propoſed to be referred. 
This ſum was for the purpoſe of enabling Kirs Majeſty to make 
ſuck advances as. Maybe necsſſarꝝ Ib the-firſt inſtance, and until the 
whole ſubject to which the meſſage refers ſhall come regularly befgre 
the Houſe, for the purpoſe of inſuring the benefit and advantage of 
the co-operation of the powers there mentioned, in the common 

cauſe, in the courſe of the enſuing campaign. He had now only 

to move, that His Majeſty's moſt gracious meſſage be referred to a 

Committee of Supply on Monday next, | 
Vol. X. 4B 
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Mr. TIERNEY wiſhed to be informed, whether the ſum «f 
s oo, oool. intended to be moved in the Committee of Su ply, 
would be ſufficient to cover the whole of the ſubſidies intended to 
be granted to the Emperor and the Germanic States? He was not 
to be underſtood as meaning to infer that he had not ſerious objec. 
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tions to urge to any ſublidy whatever. ſelves, anc 
Mr. Chancellor PITT replied, that in the preſent poſture of part of th 
affairs it was wholly impoſſible to give a deciſive anſwer to the the pariſh 
” honourable gentleman s queſtion. thought it 
The motion was agrecd to, they did 
Mr. WHITBREAD ſaid, that he wiſhed the confideration gf ployers. 
his bill, concerning the poor laws, ſhould be put off to a diſtant gay, Mr. 5 
and for that reaſon, he had got his friend (Mr. Tierney), in his ſubject w 
abſence, to ſignify his intention of moving, that it ſhould be read a farther re 
ſecond time on the 28th of April next; this, however, did not ary, 1 
ſeem to meet with the concurrence of the Houſe. He ſhouls, keient fo 
however, take the liberty of repeating it=-he therefore moved, Mr.“ 
That the bill for altering and amending ſo much of an act of the derly a | 
fifth of Elizabeth, as regarded labourers' wages, ſhould be read 1 tention | 
ſecond time on Friday the 28th of April next; at which time that it v 
the different Quarter Scſſions throughout the kingdom would have table, a1 
been held. ceived { 
Sir WILLIAM YOUNG thought there was much danger in petition 
keeping a bill of this kind ſo long on the table as two months. when a 
He diſapproved alſo of its principle, which held out advantages to bill, th: 
the poor, which he did not believe the poor could ever realize by was Cal 
any of its proviſions. He therefore moved an amendment, that had bee 
the words, Friday, the 28th of April,” ſhould be omitted, and with an 
theſe ſubſtiruted, ** Tueſday, the 25th of February.” tleman 
Mr. ELLISON diſapproved of the principle of the bill, and never | 
thought it no remedy for the evils it was intended to cure. Should the poc 


it ever come to operate, the conſequences would be, that none but A nob 
the beſt labourers would be employed, and thoſe who were of an 
indifferent claſs would be totally neglected. Labourers, he thought, neithe 
. ought to be paid according to their, deſert ; but it might happen, Did t 
that ſome could no- cen merit- the minimum of wages which the labour 
honourable gentleman's bill held forth; in which caſe nothing 


notoric 


able ] 
| was left for them but ſtarvation. He thought, therefore, that this never 
| bill was calculated only to increaſe, and not to relieve the diſtreſſes ſervat 
[ of the poor. : the p 
=. Lord SHEFFIELD thought there was no reaſon for agitating ſaid, 
| | the preſent queſtion at this time, and that it was only calculated to of dil 
1 raife diſcontent in this country. The beſt way to relicve thc dif. enter 


trefies of the pour was to perſeyere in thoſe meaſures which wiglit 
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remedy the preſent ſcarcity. Something very ſtrong was neceſſary 
to be done. No regulation of the poor laws would make indi- 
viduals of that claſs perform their relative duties. An inſtance 
occurred when he was in the country, of two men, brought before 
him, who aſſerted, that all their earnings belonged to them- 
elves, and that they were not obliged to give their families any 
part of them. Their families, therefore, became burthenſome to 
the pariſh, As the bill was not capable of removing ſuch evils, he 
thought it an inadequate one, holding out to the poor the idea that 
they did not meet with ſufficient encouragement from their em- 
ployers. He therefore wiſhed the bill might be diſpoſed of. 

Mr. SHAW LE FEVRE ſaid, that fince the firſt time this 
ſubject was agitated, in the year 1795, he had been hoſtile to any 
farther regulation of the poor laws, becauſe he thought it unneceſ- 
ary, To adminiſter well the- laus now exiſting, was quite ſuf- 
keient for every humane and ameliortting purpoſe. | 

Mr. WHI TBREAD was ſorry the debate had taken ſo diſor- 
derly a turn. When he firſt introduced this bill, it was his in- 


tzntion to have propoſed an early reading, but he was then told 


that it was highly improper. It lay therefore two months on the 
table, and was diſperſed widely through the country. He had re- 
ceived ſeveral letters approving the principle of it, and only one 
petition appeared in its disfavour. It was extraordinary, therefore, 
when a diſtant day was propoſed for the ſecond reading of a fimilar 
bill, that it ſhould be thus objected to. It was ſaid, that the bill 


was calculated to create alarm in the country : but the experiment 2 a 


had been tried; a former bill of the ſame kind was not attended 
with any ſuch effect. By an obſervation that an honourable gen- 
tleman oppoſite had made, he was led to ſuppoſe that the bill had 
never been read by him. It was not intended to raiſe the wages of 


the poor, as was intimated by him, but to fix the minimum of labour. 
A noble Lord had mentioned an anecdote of two men: they were” 


notoriouſly bad; but in every claſs of ſociety ſuch would exiſt : 
neither did he conſider it as any argument at all againſt the bill. 
Did the noble Lord think that, on the paſſing of this bill, every 
labourer in the kingdom would abandon his family? An honour- 
able Baronet over the way had faid that the act of Elizabeth had 
never been ated upon; but he (Mr. Whitbread) thought this ob- 
ſervation aroſe from a little confuſion of ideas. The regulation of 
the price of labour had been frequently enforced. Mr. Whitbread 
ſaid, by bringing in this bill he had no intention of raifing a ſpirit 
& diſaffection in the country ; and even if he could for a moment 
entertain ſuch an idea, he thought the preſent proceeding ill calcu- 
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lated for the purpoſe, On a former occaſion, when 1500 

of a ſimilar bill were diſperſed through the country, no alarm, no 
diſturbance had taken place, although it was at a time when the 
poor were particularly neceſſitous. It was of conſequence, he 
thought, that this bill ſhould be read at every Quarter Seſſions in 
the kingdom; and he moved therefore that its ſecond reading 
ſhould be deferred to the day propoſed. 

Lord SHEFFIELD explained. 

Mr. WINDHAM objected to the diſtant reading of the bill, 
on the ground of the delay raiſing a ſpirit of diſaffection in the 
people. The bill had been fully weighed and conſidered ; there 
was no occaſion, therefore, for its being delayed in its progreſs a 
ſecond time for a point already attained. As to the bill itſelf, he 
thought it was calculated to produce no very ſalutary effect. The 
poor themſelves would be againſt it. He wiſhed therefore the bill 
ſhould be brought in at a ſhort period, that no hazardous experi- 
ment might be tried on the country. 

Mr. WHITBREAD, in reply, ſaid, the experiment ſhould be 

tried whether the country would approve of the bill. He wiſhed 
for no other experiment. If the honourable gentleman who ſpoke 
laſt had read the bill, he would have been more candid in his ob- 
ſervations. | 

Mr. BUXTON remembered the unfavourable opinion enter- 
tained by the country at large on a former fimilar bill ; and he 
muſt, partly on that ground, but more from his own conviction, 
object to the preſent one. It would operate, he thought, as a maxi- 
mum inſtead of a minimum. Farmers would be willing to give no 
more than the compulſory wages. To let the bill be diſperſed 
through the country at this time was, in his opinion, extremely 
impolitic. He thought, however, that ſomething ought to be done 
in favour of the poor. 

The Houſe then voted for the amendment of Sir W. Young. 


Mr. BRAGGE brought 95 the report of the Committee on the 
* Laws Bill. 


* OO ——. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, February 17. 


Earl STANHOPE having taken his oaths and his ſcat, gave 
notice that he ſhould on Thurſday next bring forward a motion 


reſpecting the war. He alſo moved that the Lords be ſummoned 
for that day. Ordered. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, February 17. 


The Expiring Laws Bill was read a third time and paſſed. 

A meſſage from the Lords informed the Houſe, that their Lord- 
ſhips had under their conſideration the great ſcarcity of corn under 
which the country, now laboured, and the beſt meaſures that might 
contribute to the relief of that ſcarcity ; and as they underſtood that 
the Houſe of Commons had gone into an inveſtigation of the ſame 
ſubje, their Lordſhips requeſted that that Houſe would communi- 
ate to their Lordſhips a copy of the Report which had been brought 


in by the Committee of the Houſe of Commons. 


On the motion of Mr. Chancellor Pitt, the meſſengers were 
called in, and 

Mr. SPEAKER acquainted them, that the Houſe would com- 
municate to thcir Lordſhips a copy of the Report mentioned in their 
Lordſhips' meſlage. 

Mr. Long preſented, among a variety of Accounts, that 
which had been moved for by Mr. Hobhouſe on a former day, viz. 
an account of the ſecurities iſſued by the Emperor of Germany, for 
the loan advanced to him in 1797. On the motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the paper was read to the Houſe, 
and it appeared that no ſecurities had been ſent by his Imperial 
Majeſty. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT did not think it neceſſary to trouble 
the Houſe at any length with obſervations on this paper. The 
loan advanced to his Imperial Majeſty in 1795 had already been 
the ſubje of an inquiry. He had therefore only to refer gentlemen 
to the Journals for the ſtatements which were then made. With 
reſpe& to the. loan, now the ſubje& under conſideration, he had no 
heſitation to acknowledge that the Court of Vienna did decline rati- 
fying the Convention that was to be entered into on that ſubject ; 
but the reaſons which induced- his Imperial Majeſty to refuſe that 
ntification had ſince been removed, and recent intelligence enabled 
him to have the ſatisfaction of informing the Houſe that the Con- 
vention had actually been ratified, But as this intelligence arrived 
but very lately, the Houſe would not be ſurpriſed that an anſwer 
- 4 ſooner been given to the queſtions put to him upon that 
ubjeR, | - 

Mr. HOBHOUSE reminded the Houſe, that, in the com- 
mencement of the ſeſſion of 1797, he had moved the Houſe for an 
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account of the debentures, ſent by the Emperor of Germany, for 
ſecuring the loan from this country of 4,600,00al. in the year 
1795. In conſequence of that motion, a paper had been laid 
upon the table, ſtating, that two tin-boxcs had arrived from Ger. 
many, containing mortgaged ations on the Bank of Vienna, to an 
amount in the proportion of four to three of the money which hag 
been borrowed, conformably to the articles of the Convention be. 
tween his Imperial Majeſty and the King of Great Britain, 8 
far then he had received an anſwer : but as anotker debt of 
1,600,000. to the Britiſh Government had been contraQed hy 
his Imperial Majeſty, he thought it his duty to inquire whether the 
ſtipulations had been fulfilled. By the paper now preſented to the 
Houfe, it appeared that his Imperial Majeſty had not complicd with 
the terms of his own agreement, as ſpecified in the Convention be- 
tween the two Courts made in the year 1797. How there could 
be any miſunderſtanding, he was at a loſs to comprehend. The 
Hnguage in the Convention elcarly and unambiguouſly deſcribed 
the ſum advanced as a loan. But it ſcemed that the Emperor had 
very recently ratified the Convention. Mr. Hobhouſe ſaid, that 
he believed he could account for that circumſtance. His Imperial 
Majeſty, who had thus long diſregarded his moſt ſolemn engage- 
ment, had been prevailed upon to carry it into effect by the promiſe 
of a large ſubſidy. He was ready to acknowledge that he ſtood in- 
debted to this country in the ſum of 1,600,000]. on the con- 
eition that 2, oo, oocl. ſhould be given to him for the purpoſe ct 
carrying on the war againſt France. 


Mr. TIERNEY withed to know if it was in the contemplz- 


tion of His Majeſty's Miniſters to furnith the Emperor with ang 


farther loan, ſhould his Imperial Majeſty call for it; and if ſo, 
what were the meaſures taken to ſecure a punQual payment of the 
intereſt * e 

Mr. Chancellor PIT T profefſed himſelf unable to ſay at the 
preſent moment what aſſiſtance it might hereafter be neceſſary to 
afford to his Imperial Majeſty; that was a point which would be 
ſettled in the courſe of the negotiations now carrying on. He was 
ready, however, now to ſtate, that it could not well be expected 
that the Emperor ſhould be required to pay the intereſt on ſuch 
loans during the continuance of the war: for if we continued to 
avail ourſelves of the co-operation of the Court of Vienna, for 
which co operation we were to give a pecuniary conſideration, would 
it not be a circuitous road to payment to be taking from the Em- 
peror with one hand while we were giving him with the other. 
The ſolemn manner in which the Convention had now been rat 
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ged was, in his mind, a ſufficient pledge of the good faith of his Im- 
perial Majeſty, and could leave nv room for apprehenſions reſpecting 
is future punctuality. | 

Mr. TIERNEY obſerved, that the intereſt had already accu- 
mulated to a large ſum, and wiſhed to know what was the ſecurity 
tr the intereſt now due: 

Mr. Chancellor PITT replied, that as yet no arrangements had 


been ſettled reſpecting that point. 


Mr. HOBHOUSE aſked, whether the Emperor of Germany 
had annually inveſted in our funds the ſum of 60,000). for the 
purpoſe of gradually redeeming the loan of 1795, conformably to 
an article in the Convention; but Mr. Pitt declined to give an 
anſwer at that time. 

One of the Sheriffs of London appeared at the bar with a 
petition from the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, 
praying for a pecuniary aid towards widening and improving the 
entrance into the city by Pemple- bar. 

The-petition was referred to a Committee. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt moved the order of the day for referring 
His Majeſty's meſſage to a Committee of the whole Houſe, to cou- 
kder of a ſupply to be granted to His Majeſty. The order being 
rad, the Houſe reſul ved itſelf into a Committee accordingly ; when 
that part of the King's meſſage which refers to a proviſional ſupply 
being read, 

Mr. Chanceilor PITT ſaid, © The motion which I ſhall ſub- 


mit to the Committee this day, procceds upon a principle which has 


been often and has recently been recognized in this Houſe, that we 


ae to proceed in a vigorous proſecution of the war; a meaſure 
which we in common feel to be neceffary for the ſafety, honour, and 
bappineſs of this country. Thoſe who were of opinion that His 
Majeſty's Government aQed wiſely in declining negotiation at this 
period with the enemy, will not be backward in conſenting to con- 
tinue, or, if neceſſary, to augment the force that may be deemed pro- 
per to be uſed in the common cauſe, ſuch as was employed laſt year, 
* may be employed this, and which affords the beit proſpe& ot 
luceeſs on the frontier of France. This gives, even to France, an 
opportunity of relieving itſelf from a galling yoke and obtaining a 
lappy repoſe, and to its neighbours a hope of permanent tranquil- 
ity, It affords a proſpe& of delivering the remainder of the Con- 
ment (for much of it was delivercd during the laſt campaign) from 
the horror of a ſyſtem which once threatened even more than all 

urope with total deſtruQion ; a deliverance, however, which will 
Never be completed while there remains a veſiige of the power of 
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Jacobiniſm ; for while it exiſts in any thing like ſtrength, it mug 
always endanger the repoſe of Europe. Thoſe, therefore, I fay, 
who were of opinion that His Majeſty's Miniſters aQed wiſely in 


declining to negotiate-with the enemy at this moment, will not he | 


unwilling to aſſent to the motion with which I ſhall have the honour 
of concluding. But I ſhould hope that even thoſe who recom. 
mended negotiation, and who, I believe, recommended it without 
much confidence of ultimate ſucceſs if it were attempted, will ac. 
quieſce in the meaſure that I, in the diſcharge of my duty, am going 
to propoſe. The majority of this Houſe, and the great majority 
of the people of this country, will, I am confident, agree, that if the 
war is to be carried on at all, it ſhould be carried on upon that ſcale 
which is moſt likely to bring it to an honourable, if poſſible ; 
ſpeedy, but, at all events, a ſecure, conclufion. After what I have 
ſeen of the brilliant achievements laſt year, it is not for me to fay 
how much is to be expected from the exertions of the Imperial 
arms; this is not for me to argue—it reſts upon a much better 
foundation than any argument can be. I am aware, that there is, 
freſh in the minds of thoſe who are moſt anxious for the honour of 
the common cauſe, a ſuppoſition that there may not be the ſame co- 
operation of both the Imperial Courts, or that the ſame force will 
not be employed againſt France in the preſent year, or the enſuing 
campaign, as there was the laſt campaign. I take this opportunit; 
of ſtating, that there is reaſon to believe the Emperor of Ruſſia 
will not employ his arms to the ſame extent, if to any extent, againſt 
France, in conjunction with Auſtria, I ſtated this on a former 
night. I ſtated alfo, that there was no reaſon to believe that his 
Imperial Majeſty, the Emperor of Ruſſia, will withdraw from the 
moſt cordial co-operation with this country, or ceaſe to ſhew bis 


reſolution not to acquieſce with France, whilſt it purſues a ſyſtem, 


ſuch as it does now, that endangers the tranquillity of Europe and. 
all its eſtabliſhments. But if there were any grounds of apprehen- 
fion that his Imperial Majeſty would withdraw all co-operation, | 
ſhould then take the liberty of ſtating that as an additional reaſon for 
the meaſure which His Majeſty has taken, and which was commu- 
nicated to us by his gracious meſſage, part of which the Committee 
has juſt heard read; and the Committee will learn with ſatisfaction 
that the force from the power of Germany will be greater in the 
enſuing campaign than it was in the laſt, great and brilliant a8 1 
victories were: I ſhould therefore expect the concurrence of thus 
Committee to any meaſure which was likely to further ſo very de- 
firable an object. If the general object, therefore, be likely 0 
meet the concurrence of the Houſe, as by recent diſcuſſion ide 
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u Houſe has already declared and pledged itſelf it ſhould, I might 
now proceed to my motion ; but there are ſome other points upon 
in which it is perhaps expected that I ſhould touch briefly. At this 


be period of the year, and from circumſtances which I need not enu- 
ur merate, we cannot have the treaties ready to be laid before Par- 
n- liament, therefore the Houſe cannot judge ultimately on the ſeheme, 
W part only of which is now laid before it; but I ſay there is al- 
q. ready enough before us to make it incumbent on Parliament, at 
ng this crifis, to enable His Majeſty to make advances ſuch as may 


i prevent the enemy from having any advantage by poſtponing the - 
he efforts of the allies beyond an early period, or of preventing the 
ile campaign from being opened with that vigour which the friends of - 
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2 the common cauſe againſt the common enemy could with : the | 
ve oreat object of the preſent meaſure is to give ſpirit to the compaign | 

9 at its commencement, and afterwards due ſtrength for its continu- | 

ial ance on the part of the allies. Theſe are the two principles on- ö 

1 which His Majeſty's Meſſage is founded; and the motion with 

is which I ſhall have the honour of concluding, is to give His Ma- | 
W jeſty's intention effect. I am not aware of any objections that | 3) 
1 are likely to be made to this meaſure. If I ſhould hear any, I | 1 
ill ſhall endexvour to give them an anſwer. There is only one point Fi 


more to which I beg leave to allude, and which was hinted at on 
A a former day : I have ſtated, that from the circumſtances of - the 
Continent, the negotiations between us and our allies are not fully 
concluded ; it is therefore impoſſible for me to ſtate the whole force 
to be employed, or the total amount of the pecuniary aſſiſtance 
which this country is to afford to his Imperial Majeſty. I have 
already ſaid, it is propoſed in the mean time that 500, oool. ſhould = 
be advanced by way of commencement. At the ſame time, I am 
aware that gentlemen would naturally expect I ſhould ſtate ſome 
general heads of what we have in view by the meaſure now about 
to be ſubmitted to the Committee. The object of it is to ſecure 
the co-operation of ſuch a force as His Majeſty's Miniſters have 
reaſon to believe is likely to be ſuperior to any force the French 
an bring to the frontier. The total amount of the advance upon 
this ſubject will probably be two millions and a half; for the whole 
force to be employed againſt France is conſiderably larger than it 
vas laſt year. The ſum which is now propoſed to be voted is only 
oo, oool. TI ſhall therefore move, That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that a ſum not exceeding Soo, oool. be granted to 
His Majeſty, to enable His Majeſty. to make ſuch advances as may 
be neceſſary for the purpoſe of inſuring, at an early period, a vigo- 
Vor. X. 1 
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rous co operation of the Emperor of Germany, the Elector of Ba. 
varia, &c. in the enſuing compaign againſt the common enemy, &.“ 

Mr. NICHOLLS ſaid, that he wiſhed ſome facts to be- afcer. 
tained before he could agree to the adoption of this meaſure. The 
ſtate of the poor in this country was really alarming. He wiſhed, 
in the firſt place, before agreeing to ſend ſuch a ſum of money out 
of the kingdom, that it ſhould be aſcertained what quantity of corn 
would be neceſſary for the ſupply of the wants of this country. He 
conſidered that the laſt crop had been deficient a full fourth in the 
uſual produce of the country, or at leaſt in its uſual conſumption, 
This would leave above two millions of quarters of wheat to be 
purchaſed to ſupply the deficiency. He, ſecondly, wiſhed to aſcer- 
tain whether this quantity of corn could be procured from the ports of 
the Baltic. He wiſhed, thirdly, ta know what would be the expence 
in money at which this grain could be purchaſed, He himſelf thought 
that 12,000,000]. was not over-rating the expence. Now he hoped 
that the Committee would pauſe before they conſented at once to 
adopt a meaſure which might either interfere with the intereſt and 
prevent the relief of the poor of this country, or, if proſecuted, at 
the ſame time affect its commercial credit. He hoped they would 
inquire, whether we were able to pay away two millions and a half 
in ſubſidies to foreign powers, and at the ſame time pay twelve mil- 
lions for the ſupply of the neceſſaries of life, without endangering 
our proſperity and trade? He thought that the ſubje& ought to 
be adjourned for farther conſideration. He had no ſpecific motion 
to propoſe ; but there appeared to him to be the utmoſt neceſſity for 
caution and deliberation, Gentlemen were moſt zealous for the con- 
tinuance of the war; but he was ſure that they would not wiſh it to be 
continued by any meaſures that would increaſe the diſtreſs of the 
poor, or affect the public credit. Already the ſcarcity of corn is 
ſeverely felt, and before next harveſt the evil would be much aug- 
mented from more cauſes than the want of corn. The failure of 


the turnip crop, and the already extravagant price of hay, threatened 


as great a riſe in ſome of the other neceſſarits of life as in that of 


'brcad. He repeated, that he hoped gentlemen would pauſe before 


they ſanctioned a meaſure which might increaſe the evil, or, at leaſt, 
leſſen the means of remedying it. 


Mr. JOLLIFFE ſpoke in ſupport of the propoſition. He 


- thought that no war could ever. be carried on fo advantageouſly a3 
by foreign troops. Gentlemen had a right, he ſaid, to ſpeak their 
opinions; but this right did not extend to the juſtification. of at- 
tempts (which they themſclves knew to be vain) to oppoſe the plans 
of Government, and to impede it in the execution of its meaſures, 
| | - 
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eſpecially when the object of theſe plans and meaſures was ſanc- 
tioned by a great majority of that Houſe a few evenings before. 
The Hongurable WILLIAM BOUVERIE ſaid, that the 
overture for negotiation, to the diſcuſſion upon which the laſt 
ſpeaker had alluded, had in his opinion been treated arrogantly and 
inſolently; it ought to have been liſtened to. He could not fore- 


{ce in what manner the negotiation might have terminated, or whe- 


ther peace would really have been the reſult ; but had negotiation been 
tried, and had it appeared that every meaſure had been taken to 
ſecure an honourable peace, then if it had failed, he was convinced 
that there was ſcarcely a man in the country who would not have 
conſidered the proſecution of the war as a common cauſe, and who 
would not have coincided with chearfulneſs in every exertion for 
its ſucceſs. Then he would have thought the preſent propoſition 
worthy of ſupport, and the meaſure which depends upon it benefi- 
cial, He conſidered it, however, as ridiculous to aſſert, that any 
ſearcity of corn can exiſt in this country to make the nation heſitate 
as to the proſecution of a great national object. Indeed, in the 
preſent caſe, he was convinced that there was plenty of corn in the 
country to ſupply its inhabitants till next harveſt, It had juſt been 
ſtated, that gentlemen ſhould not oppoſe meaſures for the proſecu- 
tion of the war, when the Houſe had lately agreed by ſo great a ma- 
jority to carry it on. But ſurely it was the prerogative of every 
Member to ſpeak his ſentiments on every propoſal that was brought 
before the Houſe, and he was anſwerable for the vote which he gave 
upon it to his conſtirutents, and not only to them, but, without incur- 
ring the charge of ſuperſtition, to another tribunal. He concluded 
by adverting to the argument which had been adduced againſt en- 
tering into negotiation, from the tendency of peace to confirm the 
power of Bonaparte. This, he ſaid, would not be our object in 
making peace; but, if it was an effect of it, it might be relied, we 
would no farther confirm the power of Bonaparte than it was our 
intereſt to do. | A 

Mr. TIERNEY. The opinion which an honourable gentle- 
man has expreſſed, that thoſe who oppoſe the majority, and the mea- 
ſures which they propoſe, act an unbecoming part, challenges from 
me in the firſt place a few remarks. Though thoſe who oppoſe the 
majority are but few, they have a right to be ſuppoſed to be actuated 
by upright motives. Their not coinciding in the opinions of others, 
is lurely no ground for ſuſpecting their principles to be corrupt, and 
the ſmallneſs of their number is not ſufficient to prove that they are 
always in the wrong. It will be recollected, gentlemen cannot fo 
foon have forgotten, that the right honourable gentleman acknow- 
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ledged, that on a former occaſion he had negotiated in conformity 
to the wiſhes of the people, and in conſequence of their opinion he. 


ing plainly expreſſed in favour of negotiation. But was it by the 


majority of this Houſe that this opinion was expreſſed, or was it 
not the few -who had expreſſed that opinion, and who were found 
to expreſs the ſentiments of the people? I am convinced that 
eyen now the wiſh of the whole people is for peace, and that the 
minority of this Houſe haye expreſſed the wiſh which the people 
feel. Tris faid that gentlemen have committed themſelves, 
voting for the proſecution of the war, to vote for the ſupplies ne- 
ceſſary to carry it on. But ſurely a change of circumſtances may 
produce a change of opinion, and gentlemen who voted for proſe. 
cuting the war, while they were confidently told that the differences 
between the two Imperial Courts were at an end, and that the Em- 
peror of Ruſſia would ſend into the field an army till ſuperior to 
that which he ſent laſt campaign, may now think that a change has 
taken place ſufficient to authoriſe their change of opinion, when 
they hear what amounts to an official avowal of the defeQion of the 
Emperor of Ruſſia. I know it will be ſaid, that that power has 
not deſerted from the object of the war; that her troops are only to 
be withdrawn from active operation on the Continent of Europe, 
and that ſhe ſtill retains all her deſire of promoting the real object 
of the war. But did this power ever really furniſh a man without 
being paid for him? Or will the Emperor of Ruſſia now co-ope- 
rate with us at all, except on the old terms, that we ſhall pay his 
troops, feed them, clothe them, and ſend them home again when we 
have done with them, each with a bounty money in his pocket, 
under the name of two months additional pay? But let us inquire 
how far there can be real co-operation between us and the Em- 
peror of Germany. His object, which he has avowed to all Eu- 
rope, is totally diſtin from any view to the reſtoration of the Houſe 
of Bourbon and of the French Monarchy. Has he ever expreſſed 
a wiſh for ſuch an event? Has he not, on the contrary, by his 
Whole conduct, proved, that it is his only object to increaſe his power, 
to make territorial acquiſitions, and to recover the countries which 
he has loſt ? * Had the right honourable gentleman come down to 
the Houſe this day, and informed gentlemen that the Emperor of 
Germany had got over his difficulties, and had now avowed a com- 
mon cauſe with this country and Ruſſia, there would have been 
ſome plauſibility ; in his requeſting the Houſe to accede to the plan 
of granting him a ſubſidy ; there would have been ſome proſpeR 
that the object for which ſuch a ſubſidy would be granted might 
be attained. - But the caſe is different; we are aſk:d to ſubſidize 
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2 power which is at war indeed againſt the fame nation with whom 
we are at war, but who is at war for a very different object. I be- 
lieve that the object of Miniſters is really the reſtoration of Mo- 
narchy in France, notwithſtanding the ifs and buts, and the diplo- 
matic ſpecial pleading, which they have always introduced when 
this ſubject is brought under conſideration. But if they would lay 
aide theſe ambiguous expreſſions, and ſaving clauſes, and openly 
avow thémſelves, I am convinced that this would be found to be 
their real object. Now, for the promotion of ſuch an object, I 
never will conſent to vote one ſhilling of the public money. I may 
wiſh the reſtoration of ſome better order in France, but the circum- 


- ſtances of this country may be ſuch that I cannot be authoriſed to 


vote one farthing to promote it. An honourable gentleman has 
been blamed for introducing the ſtate of the corn upon this ſubject, 
as extraneous and inapplicable ; but in my opinion, if there is one 
ſubje& more conneQed than another with this diſcuſſion, it is this. 
It ſurely is not unneceſſary or improper to inquire if it is expedient 
to think of ſending money from this country to ſupply the wants of 
others, while we have ſo great a neceſſity to turn all our reſources, 
and all our means to the ſupply of our own. The honourable 
gentleman eſtimated that there was a deficiency of proviſions for 
three months, before we could be ſupplied by the produce of next 
harveſt, He alſo calculated the quantity of corn which would be 
neceſſary to remedy this deficiency, and the money at which it 
could be purchaſed. He may not be quite accurate, but ſurely there 
are in the allowed circumflances of the country ſomething to make 
us heſitate upon a propoſition of ſending money out of the country, 
when theſe very circumſtances will at all events require a large ſup- 
ply for our internal, and more immediate national purpoſes. The 
war has now continued ſeven years. During the greater part of 
that time it has been defended on the principles that it was juſt and 
neceſſary, and 200,000,0001. have been expended in defence of 
theſe words. Of late, however, we have heard nothing of the juſ- 
tice and neceſſity of the war, and the words juſt and neceſſary have 
died a natural death. Indeed now the war can neither be ſaid to 
be juſt nor neceſſary. It is not juſt, becauſe its object is to reſtore 
Monarchy in France; it is not neceſſary, becauſe we have refuſed 
to negotiate when an opportunity was in our power. The principle 
of the preſent propoſition now demands from me a few words of 
obſervation. This principle I can only ſtate ſhortly to be this: 

du have voted for the continuance and proſecution of the war, 
and if you act conſiſtently, you will vote for this ſubſidy of 


500,090], being granted. But it will not end here; having once 
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voted this ſum, you will be aſked to vote much larger ſubſidies, and 
it will be ſaid to you, you have acknowledged the propriety of the 
plan, you have recognized its expediency, and will ycu now gray 
back, and depart from the principle which you have allowed, by 
your conduct, to be right? The voting then of the preſent ſum, 
is not the only evil which gentlemen have to apprehend from al. 
lowing themſelves to be influenced by the motives by which the 
preſent propoſition is enforced. I cannot believe that any of this 
$00,000]. is intended for the Emperor. He will not conform to 
the views of the right honourable gentleman, and would not,! 
dare ſay, accept a ſubſidy on the principle of conforming to them, 
nor would the right honourable gentleman offer it to him fo long as 
his views were undiſguiſed. But is not the war as much the buf. 
neſs 6f the Emperor of Germany, and of the States of the empire, 
as of this country? I ſhall be told, perhaps, that they have abun- 
dance of zeal, but little money. I recolle& that this was the ſtate- 
ment at the beginning of the war; and when ſubſidies were then 
granted by this country to the Emperor and the Germanic States, 
ſimilar arguments were uſed. Then the Emperor got four or five 
millions. But at a ſubſequent period, when he got no ſupplies 
from this country, did it appear that his reſources were ſmaller, or 
his exertions leſs energetic? Has he not ſhewn that he poſſeſſes not 
only abundance of men, but the means of calling them into adien 
and ſupporting them in the field? In the laſt glorious campaign, 
as it has becn called, was he ſtrengthened by any ſubſidy from this 
country, or were not the whole of his ſueceſſes the reſult of his own 
force and of his ewn refuurces? How then can it now be argued, 
or tow can it be ſtated, with any degree of plauſibility, that without 
a ſubſidy from us he will be unable to call the men into the field 
whom he has it in his pewer to employ ? The ſum at preſent pro- 
pifed ti he voted, is, indeed, ſmall, but the principle upon which it 
is 2thet!, will lead to a great deal more. I cannot, for my own 
part, fee! ni ſelf warranted to vote away money for an object which 


do not underſtand; for I do not underſtand for what object the war. 


is now prefecuted, Negotiation has been refuſed, and were this re- 
fuſal ſanctioned by any reaſons which could juſtify it to my mind, 
however much I might and would always lament the ſhedding of 
blood, if blood was to be thed, I would approve of the preſent mea- 


ſure, betanſe I woald rather with any blood to be ſhed than Britiſh 


bod; and would, in order to ſave the blood of my country, wil 
lingly ſubtidize and pay others to ſhed their's in its cauſe, But if 
Minifters had negotiated fincerely, when the overtures for negotiation 
were made to them, it is at leaſt a prfible caſe, that we night have 
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tad a ſecure, an Lands and a laſting peace; and if even this 


| chance, I will call it, has been wantonly renounced, then I ſay that 


| cannot be warranted in voting, either that the money or the blood 

of this country ſhould be waſted in a conteſt to which I ſee no end, 

and for a purpoſe totally undefined. Is it the deſtruction of the 
acobin principles, that is the object which Miniſters have in view? 

Let us ſuppoſe that this is the object; do they intend to fight againſt 
it till they extinguiſh its laſt embers? What is the Jacobin ſpirit ? 

Let them define it, that we may know againſt what we fight. But 
it is fomething indeſcribable ; a phantom which is only now known 
by the deſignation which has been given it. They muſt know that 
Tacobiniſm is now in France much diminiſhed in its power and 
influence. The late events which have taken place in that country. 
have almoſt annihilated, it, or at, leaſt they have deprived it of all 
that ever rendered it attractive. The principles of Jacobiniſm, ſo 
much dreaded, and ſo much deprecated, it muſt be allowed always 
tended to ſome ſpecies of liberty, to veſting the power in the hands 
of the people Here there was a loud cry of Hear! from the 
miniſterial ſide of the Houſe. |—This liberty is now totally abo- 
liſhed, and with it Jacobiniſm muſt expire. Put if the ſame mca- 
ſures are purſued which gave it birth and energy, it may yct regain 
is power, and, though dead, may revive. But in truth J do not 
think that this can be the real object of the war. This objec 
muſt either be ſomething ſecret, hidden in the minds cf Miniſteis, 
which they are afraid, or do not care to publiſh, or rather ſomething 


undefined and undefinable, which they themſelves have not aſcer- 


tained, which they cannot explain, and of which the nature is not 
known, It is not the deſtruction of Jacobin prineiples; it may 
be the reſtorz tion of the Houſe of Bourbon; but I would wich the 
nght henourable gentleman in one ſentence to ſtate, if he can, with- 
out his ifs and hut, and ſpecial pleading ambiguity, what this object 


Is. I am perſuaded he cannot; and that he calls us to proſecute a a 


war, and to laviſh our treaſure and blood in its ſupport, when no 
one plain ſatisfaQury and intelligible reaſon. can be given for its 
continuance.” 

Mr. Chancellor PI TT.. The obſervation. with which the 
honourable. gentleman concluded his ſpeech, appears to me one of 
the ſtrangeſt I ever heard advanced, and firſt challenges my atten 
on. He defies me to ſtate, in one ſentence, what is the object of 
the war. I know not whether I can do it in one ſenterice ; but 
in one word, I ean tell him that it is Security. But it is alſo 
more than this: it is Security againſt a danger, the greateſt that 
eder threatened the world. It is Security againſt» a danger which 
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never exiſted in any paſt period of ſociety. It is Security againſt: 2) 
danger which in degree and extent was never equalled ; againſt , and as 


danger which threatened all the nations of the earth; againſ 3 rt, it o 
danger which has been reſiſted by all the nations of Europe, and me h 7 
reſiſted by none with ſo muck ſucceſs as by this nation; becauſe, by NN 

* 1 a de that ſole 
none has it been reſiſted fo uniformly, and with ſo much energy; "3; A 
becauſe our reſiſtance has not been confined to external force, but mY | 
to internal regulations of policy ; and to theſe wiſe legiſlative mea. 2 


ſures which oppoſed its progreſs and influence in the boſom of the territorial 
country (when gentlemen on the other fide of the Houſe were muy (ere, 
valiant in Jacobiniſm), as much as to our heroic exertions in ür wich _ 
field, to the brilliant ſucceſſes of our arms, and the glorious vice. _ 
ries of our navy, has this ſucceſs been owing. How or where did _—_ 
the honourable gentleman diſcover that the Jacobiniſm of Robe. _ 98 
ſpierre, of Barrere, the Jacobiniſm of the Triumvirate, the Jaco- aa 
z 


biniſm of the Five Directors, which he acknowledged to be real, 
has all vaniſhed and diſappeared, becauſe it -has all been centered 
and condenſed into one man who was reared and nurſed in its 
boſom, whoſe celebrity was gained under its auſpices, who was at 
once the child and the champion of all its atrocities and horrors ? 
Our ſecurity in negotiation is to be this Bonaparte, who is now the 
ſole organ of all that was formerly dangerous and peſtiferous in the 
Revolution. Jacobiniſm is allowed formerly to have exiſted, be- 
cauſe the power was divided. Now it is fingle, and it no longer 
lives. This diſcovery is new, and I know not how it has been 
made. The honourable gentleman aſks if we are to carry on the 
war till this Jacobin principle is wholly exterminated, is totally 
extinct. Extinct! No, Sir; were we to carry on the war till 
ſuch a period ſhould arrive, I am afraid that we ſhould carry it on 
till the preſent generation has entirely paſt away. But we muſt 
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carry it on till we have ſome ſecurity againſt its dangers, till we KG 
have ſome experience, ſome evidente that it has loſt part of its be 5 
terrors, and part of its powers. At preſent we have no guaranty, Wy 4 
no ground of ſecurity againſt the, fear of Jacobin principles ; and 6 
while this fear remains, the honourable gentleman will find it dif- . 
feult to lull the country again into that fatal ſecurity which, in the a 7 
origin of the conteſt, too nearly proved our ruin. Say two hun- Fa 1 
dred millions have been ſpent; as the honourable gentleman ex- ay, b 
preſſes himſelf, for the words Juſt and Neceffary—it has been ſpent hs 
for the beſt of cauſes, to ſave the deareſt Rights, to defend the moſt | that : 
valuable Privileges, to protect the Conſtitution, the Laws, the de K 
Liberties, the Independence, the Security, and the Happineſs of our _ 
Country; and, for ſuch objects, as much more would we ſpend, . 
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and as much more would we find, I am convinced, were it neceſ- 
ary, It is ſaid, that the object of the Emperor of Germany is de- 
fined to be one thing, and the object of the Emperor of Ruſſia 
mother. The Emperor of Ruſſia has clearly ſtated his object to 
be that ſole one of reſtoring Monarchy in France. In this he dif- 
fers from the object which we have in view. The Emperor of 
Germany is ſaid to be actuated principally by the defire of making 
territorial acquiſitions. We may have a third object. But why 
may there. not be a difference of opinion as to the preciſe point for 
which the war is carried on? May not private gentlemen in this 
country differ in their ideas as to the point where ſecurity is to be 
obtained ; and may not the. Belligerent powers differ alſo in their 
ideas as to the beſt means of procuring ſecurity to themfelves and 
to Europe? If gentlemen could really bring themſelves to be- 
lere, that the Emperor of Germany ſaw no dangers ſpringing from 


the French Revolution, that he apprehended none of the miſchiefs 


of Jacobiniſm, that he was unconcerned as to its progreſs, and in- 
different as to its effects, could they really believe that he, ſome of 
whole States had experienced ſo many calamities from ravages, yet 
cared not for its repreſſion and extinction? Ought not his offer of 
co-operation to be gladly accepted by us who fear and fight againſt 
lhem all, could he be perſuaded by any motives to bring a great 
army to fight againſt the power of France, which is the ſource from 
which they flow * The honourable gentleman may tell me, that 
his object is territorial acquiſition, regaining States which he had 
loft, and even adding more to what he originally poſſeſſed : I would 
rejoice in this collateral ſecurity for his fidelity to the common 
auſe, and would rejoice that I had this farther pledge that he 
vould continue to co-operate with us in deſtroying the cauſe of our 
alarms, in reſtoring to us the hope of national ſecurity. If Auſtria 
really has no fear of the dangers of Jacobiniſm, ſo far from her de- 
fre of territorial acquiſition being an objection to co-operation with 
her, it would afford the beſt ground of ſecurity to us in this co- 
operation, The honourable gentleman took another ground of ar- 
zument, to which I ſhall now follow him. He ſaid, that the. war 
could not be juſt, becauſe it was carried on for the reſtoration of 
the Houſe of Bourbon; and, ſecondly, that it could not be neceſ- 
lay, becauſe we had refuſed to negotiate for peace when an- oppor- 
nity for negotiation was offered us. As to the firſt propoſition, 
that it cannot be juſt, becauſe it is carried on for the reſtoration of 
the Houſe of Bourbon, he has aſſumed the foundation of the 
"gument, ang has left no ground for controverting it, or for. ex- 
Planation, becauſe he ſays that any attempt at explanation upon this 
Vor. > "i ; 4 D 
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ſubject. is the mere ambiguous unintelligible language of ifs and but, 
and of ſpecial pleading. Now, Sir, I never had much liking to 
ſpecial pleading ; arid if ever I had any, it is now almoſt entirely 
gone. He has beſides ſo abridged me of the uſe of particles, that 
though I am not particularly attached to the found of an i or a by, 
J would be much obliged to the honourable gentleman if he would 
give me ſome others to ſupply their places. Is this, however, ; 
light matter, that it ſhould be treated in ſo light a manner ? The 
reſtoration of the French Monarchy, I will ſtill tell the honourable 
gentleman, I conſider as a moſt deſirable object, becauſe I think 
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; that it would afford the ſtrongeſt and beſt ſecurity to this country continuan 
il and to Europe. But this object may not be attainable ; and if it poſed, wo 
if be not attainable, we muſt be ſatisfied with the beſt ſecurity which the reaſor 
i we can find independent of it. Peace is moſt defirable to this firſt, bee 
{1 country; but negotiation may be attended with greater evils than and, ſeco 
4 could be counterbalanced by any benefits which would reſult from For this 
"I it. And this be found to be the caſe ; if it afford no proſpect of appeal w. 
wi ſecurity ; F it threaten all the evils which we have been ſtruggling wao heat 
iN to avert; rf the profecution of the war afford the proſpeR of attain- far, it m 
9 ing complete ſccurity ; and if it may be proſecuted with increaſing ſaid, that 
; commerce, with increafing means, and with increaſing proſperity, ſince the 
3 | except what may reſult from the viſitations of the ſeaſons ; then its proſec 
34 ſay, that it is prudent in us not to negotiate at the preſent moment, being pi 
0 Theſe are my Bus and my ifs. This is my plea, and on no other would r: 
1 do I wiſh to be tried, by God and my Country. I aſk the ho- ] never 
[ 8 nourable gentleman, whether he thinks that England or France have our ſtren 
ky moſt exhauſted their means of carrying on the war, and which of except 1 
f them, great as the expence of the enfuing campaign may be to this lays, th: 
4 country, he thinks will be moſt exhauſted at the end of the year opinions 
94 1800? I would aſk the Committee, whether, at the end of that repreſen 
14 time, it is not probable that we ſhall have greater ſecurity ſhould in the fi 
4 we then begin to negotiate? We may be weakened, but will not is not 
the enemy be proportionably more weakened, as her preſent re- that thi 
ſources are leſs numerous and extenſive than ours? and if the pre- many. 
ſent Rulers ſhould remain in power, ſhall we not have ſome farther now ſel 
grounds to judge of the truſt to be repoſed in their principles as and hi 
well as confidence in their ſtability ? But all this diſcuſſion is which 
merely an attempt to connect the war with the preſent ſcarcity in tleman 
this country, and to miſlead the people by making them believe either 
that the evils of the latter which they feel, are entirely the reſult of ſpoken 
the former. It is an attempt to make them reaſon, little qualified "hen 
as they are at all times for reaſuning upon a ſubject on which their gotiati 
paſſions are intereſted, and upon which they are conſequent!} leſs 2 
2 | 6 ( 
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| able to judge with impartiality. The honourable gentleman ad- 


verted to another point upon which I muſt yet add a few words, 
He complained that there was an attempt to interrupt the fair pro- 
cedure of the parliamentary debates, becauſe ſomething was ſaid 
about the propriety of every gentleman agreeing to the preſent propo- 
ſtion, as the continuance of the war had been already agreed to by 
a great majority of the Houſe. In what I have ſaid, I am ſure 
that my language was directly contrary to ſanctioning any ſuch 
procedure. I ſaid, that thoſe gentlemen who had voted for the 
continuance of the war, and, perhaps, even many of thoſe who op- 
poſed, would ſanction the preſent propoſition z and then I added 
the reaſons which, in my opinion, would induce them to do fo ; 
firſt, becauſe the war is by your own conſent to be proſecuted ; 
and, ſecondly, becauſe this is the beſt method for carrying it on. 
For this latter propoſition J alſo ſtated arguments; ſo that the 
appeal which I made, was mercly to the underſtandings of thoſe 
wao heard me. I went, indeed, farther; and if I preſumed too 
far, it muſt be allowed that it was from an exceſs of candour. I 
ſaid, that perhaps ſome gentlemen oppoſite me might think, that 
ſince the war was to be continued, and fince they could not prevent 
is proſecution, it would be as well that the ſupplies neceſſary for its 
being proſecuted with ſucceſs ſhould be granted, and that they 
would rather ſee this country viRtorious than our enemies; and 
| never will believe that they wiſh to palſy our army, to paralize 
our ſtrength, to diminiſh our glory, or to plunge us in misfortune, 
except they themſelves tell me ſo. The honourable gentleman 
ſays, that though his friends are few, they have repreſented the 
opinions of the country on a former occaſion, and that they now 
repreſent it in their expreſſed deſire of peace. If he meant this 
in the full ſenſe of his expreſſions, it is another proof that Tacobiniſm 
1s not yet overthrown ; for it is one of irs moſt favourite principles, 
that the few who compoſe the ſe repreſent the opinion of the 
many. I recolle& an expreſſion of an honourable gentleman, who 
now ſeldom favours us with his preſence, when ſpeaking of himſelf 
and his friends, © the Few who expreſs the voice of the People, 
"hich is nearly the ſame with the language of the honourable gen- 
leman this night. But I muſt require a little more evidence than 
eier of them ever produced, to prove that they ſpeak, or ever have 
ſpoken, the voice of the country. On the occaſion alluded to, 
ven Government thought it expedient to make an attempt at ne- 
"ation, I deny that the voice of the majority of the country 
vas for peace: but many entertained a hope that there was ſome 
Nance of ſecurity in negotiation, and wiſhed the attempt to be 
49 2 
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made. , Government coincided with them in opinion ; but very 
few now regretted, from what has fince occurred in France, and 
from every part of her conduct, that the attempt did fail; and | 
am confident, that the majority of the country is not now repre. 
ſented by thoſe gentlemen who are eager for negotiation, and who 
with for peace without ſecurity and without ſtability. I am 90 
enemy to peace ; but I muſt think that the danger of patching uy 
a peace without any probable ground of permanency, is greater 
even than that of carrying. on a war. With reſpect to the nego- 
tiation at Liſle, I believed at that moment that the proſecution of 
the war was fraught with more danger to the country than the 
eſtabliſhment of peace, if peace could have been concluded on ſuch 
terms as were then propoſed to the enemy. It was the reſult of a 
compariſon between the farther proſecution of the war, and the 
then exiſting ſtate of the country; a ſtate different from that in 
which, I am happy to ſay, the country finds itſelf at this moment, 
Jam free, Sir, to ſay, that the prevalence of Jacobinical principles 
in France do not at preſent allow. me to hope for a ſecure peace. 
As I declared upon a former occafion, without that attempt to ob- 
tain peace, we could not have made thoſe ſubſequent exertions 
which have proved fo ſucceſsful. But becauſe of our preſent in- 
creaſed means for carrying on war, I aſk the honourable gentle- 
man, is it fair in him to argue that I was inſineere in labouring 
for peace at a time when the circumſtances of the country difated 
the expedience of attempting it? I confeſs, Sir, from the argu- 
ments I have heard this night adduced, I do not think that the 
ſpecific meaſure under conſideration is ſo much the object oppoſed, 
as the general one of the farther proſecution of the war, With 
reſpeQ, Sir, to the operations of the war in reference to Ruſſia and 
this country, I would aſk, whether a Ruſſian force, although acting 
in a different direction than before, may not puſh on, a ſucceſsful 
war? And whether the means of France to make a ſucceſsful op- 
poſition to the armies which may be oppoſed to them, may not be 
weakened by the appearance of a large maritime force ?— When, 
or in what direction, it is not for me to ſay; nor, indeed, is it 
material, in. point of argument, to ſtate to what points ſuch a move- 
able maritime-force may be directed. If, in fact, there be a greater 
addition to the oppoſition againſt France by a maritime oiverſion, 


through the co-operation of Ruſſia, than from any diminution ſul- 


tained by withdrawing the troops of Ruſſia from the frontiers of 
Switzerland; and if to this addition we have likewiſe the proſpect 


of a Continental force acting againſt France, ſuperior to any armics 
which, from the moſt probable conjeQure, ſhe is able to bring 
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forward, the projected arrangements we have every reaſon to expect 
will prove beneficial to the common cauſe, and eventually promote 
the object we all have in view. With reſpe& to the expences of 
purchaſing corn and proviſion for the troops which may be thus 
employed, I muſt confider what an honourable gentleman has 
afferted on this head as an exaggerated ſtatement, He has argued, 
that twelve millions will be wanted for the purchaſe of corn, &c. 
from the Continent ; but even this is inconſiſtent with what he at 
the ſame time ſtated, that there was a ſcarcity on the Continent. 
But his obje evidently was to impreſs upon this Houſe, and the 
country, the idea of the impoſſibility of this country carrying on the 
war. I faid, Sir, this was an exaggerated fiatement of expences 
and J have the farther ſatisfaction of informing the Houſe, that a 
confderable. ſupply of corn has already been obtained from the 
Continent, and that more is ſtill expected, Add to this, that we 
have reſources of a pecuniary nature equal to both the requirements 
of men and proviſions. As to the general rate of exchange which 
has been noticed, I muſt obſerve, that nothing of that kind affecting 
the commerce of the country ſhould be allowed to weigh in the ſcale 
z ęainſt the obtaining a proper ſupply of food, or the vigorous proſe- 
cution of hoſtilities againſt the enemy. The honourable gentle- 
man, in afſuming that the war is unjuſt and unneceſſary, has. 
argued. upon a falſe principle. It is not true that the war has oc- 
eafioned the ſcarcity ; nor is it true that a ſupply of corn could be 
more eaſily obtained in peace. If the war be unjuſt, it ſhould be 
ſtopped altogether ; if juſt, it ſhould be proſecuted, even though the 
ſcarcity be greater. It might with equal conſiſteney be, conterided, 
that in a town beſieged, the garriſon, though not vigorouſly preſſed 
by the enemy, ſhould ſurrender ſooner than be reduced to ſhort 
allowance. But, Sir, I feel it my duty to obſerve, that if the ma- 
jority of this Houſe is determined to continue the war, that man 
does not act like a good citizen who wiſhes to render the iſſue of it 
injurious to his country, and favourable to France. In arguing the 
queſtion, he is undoubtedly juſtified in uſing every fair means to 
convince the Houſe of his opinion ; but he ought on no account to 
exert Himſelf to make the conteſt leſs ſucceſsful. I think it in- 
cumbent upon him whilſt, arguing againſt the proſecution of the 
war, only to uſe ſuch arguments as do not militate againſt all wars. 
whatſoever. I truſt that he will feel it to be acting contrary to his 
duty, if by his arguments he merely endeavours to weaken thoſe ex- 
ertions which the country are bound to purſue, There is nothing, 
more dangerons, more cruel, more miſchievous, than to attempt in, 
this manner to connect the rent of war and the ſcarcity of 
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corn, with the view of aggravating the evils of both, and mif. 
leading the public mind. I ſhould not have faid ſo much upon 
this point, if I had not ſeen principles adopted and attempted to be 
diſſeminated out of this Houſe, which I truſt will never be admitted 
within theſe walls.” 

Mr. TIERNEY ſpoke in explanation. He ſaid, he had felt 
ſome impatience to claim the attention of the Houſe, becauſe he 
ſhould not maintain the character of a good Member of the State 
nay, he deſerved to be expelled focicty—if thoſe ſentiments and 
that conduct were his, which the right honourable gentleman had 
imputed to him. That gentleman, in his irritation, had gone into 
a ſtrain of argument which his ſober judgment ought to have pre- 
vented. He had indulged in a ſtrain of inveꝗive through the 


greater part of his ſpeech, and cenſured particularly any argument 


conneQing the war with the ſtate of the country. But it was im- 
poſſible to argue that point without going into the very thing ob- 
jected to. No perfon could be more anxious than himſelf to ſee 
the people contented ; but he muſt repeat, when called on for a 
ſubſidy to an Emperor of Germany, that it was diſtreſſing to be- 
hold the people of England in want. He agreed with the right 
honourable gentleman, and he had already ſo expreſſed himſelf, 


that the people were prepared to undergo many privations, rather 


than compromiſe the honour of their country? But the queſiion 
was not, whether the people of England ſhould defend themſelves 
(for on this point there was but one opinion), but whether they 
ſhould contribute to aggrandize the Emperor of Germany? If the 
enemy were at the gate, then indeed it were improper to ſay a 
ſingle word; but the queſtion was, whether the Houſe ſhould agree 
to the Report of the Committee of Supply, and agree to ſend two 
millions and a half of Engliſh money to the Continent ?—Mr. 
Tierney again reverted to the negotiation at Liſle ; and from the 
repreſentation of that tranſaction, declared he was not diſpoſed to 
retract any part of the language he held in this affair. Miniſters 


had facrificed the opinions of the majority of the people of the 


country to the ſentiments of the few. He thought it ſtrange that 


the right honourable gentleman ſhould ſuppoſe his arguments had 


proceeded from a ſpirit of Jacobiniſm lurking within him, and 
which had afreſh broken out that evening. He ſhould be glad to 
know of the right honourable gentleman, whether at any time, di- 
realy or indirectly, he had proved himſelf an advocate for Jaco- 
binical principles? If there was a man in this country who had 
reprobated the enormities that had taken place in France, it was 
himſelf, Bur the right honourable gentleman and his friends 
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ſhewed themſelves to be much miſtaken when they talked about 

Jacobinical principles. To him it appeared that they, in fact, 

promoted the continuance of ſuch principles in France, whilſt the 

re-eſtabliſhment of Royalty was their main object, whilſt Security 
was the watch word. The preſent queſtion was not, whether 
aflitance ſhould be afforded to the Emperors of Ruſſia and Ger- 

many, even though they had a different object from us, but 
rhether this country ſhould pay for it? For his part, he did not 
believe that this country was able to pay for it ; but, ſuppoſing it 

vas, how did it know that this money might not be employed, not 
to annoy France, but to injure other people ? and he might aſk, as 
2 caſe in point, what had become of the unfortunate King of Sar- 
dinia? What he had to ſtate was, that the purpoſe for which the 
two millions and a half was propoſed to be voted might be applied 
to purpoſes as diſgraceful as thoſe for which money was formerly 

granted. Let thoſe powers purſue their ſpecific views and enter- 

prizes ; but let them not do it with Britiſh money; more eſpeoially 
fince, during the two laſt years, they had diſcovered no want of re- 
reſources of any kind. Adverting to the preſent ſtate of France, 

Mr. Tierney argued, that the laſt Revolution met with general con- 
eurrence, and promiſed ſtability, inaſmuch as he was informed 
that landed property there fetched a higher price than before. The 
nght honourable gentleman had boaſted of the beneficial effects re- 
ſulting from the breaking off the negotiation at Liſle ; but it could 
not be inferred from this that negotiation was not now neceſſary. 
Here Mr. Tierney quoted the language of the Houſe of Com- 
mons in their addreſs to His Majeſty upon that occaſion, and argued, 
that the ſame language which was then held reſpecting France, 

could not conſiſtently be maintained now; nor did he ſuppoſe that the 
right honourable gentleman could better the ſituation of the country, 

by ating on contrary grounds to thoſe which he had formerly 
taken, He did not apprehend that either the trade or reſources of 
the country werd ſo inexhauſtible as the right honourable gentleman 
ſuppoſed, It was a ſtrange ſuppoſition, as if this country was pro- 
ceeding in a career which increaſed her wealth in the ſame pro- 
portion as ſhe diminiſhed that of the enemy. The war might 
ncreaſe the wealth of individuals; but the Houſe was not met to 
promote the aggrandizement of ſuch perſons. The burdens occa- 
honed by the war were moſt generally and ſeverely felt. It preſſed 
peeuliarly hard on country gentlemen. If the property of the 
country had not diminiſhed, it had to a degree at leaſt changed 
bands ; and was the ſhifting of property no calamity } Was the 
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had placed the preſent family on the throne, to go from them, in 
order to reinſtate the family of Bourbon on the throne of France! 
Were thee the effects reſulting from the right honourable gentle. 
man's boafted ſyſtern of finance? And did he expect that the 
country gentlemen were to fall down and worſhip him, whilſt their 
diftrefies were fo ſeverely felt, and whilſt the chief merit which 
he could juſtly claim, was that he had hitherto prevented theſe dif. 


treſſes from breaking out in open murmurs or inſurrections. Who, enced in | 
| he would aſk, were the perſons chargeable with haraſſing the Mi. miſrepreſc 
niſter? Not Oppoſition. As a proof of this, read the Journals of de was ca 
| the Honfe, of twenty-ſeven millions of money voted, one hundred himſelf. 
and ten thouſand ſeamen, &c. without one diſſenting voice; and that the p 
yet the right honourable gentleman now argued, that when he or regretted 
thoſe with whom he had the honour of acting, oppoſed: the prant- pected w. 


ing of foreign ſubfidics, all that they aimed at was to ſtir up the tion for 
minds of the pevple of the country! He believed no other Mi. ind carr! 
niſter would have ventured to make ſuch a charge. Mr. Tierney certainly 
ſaid, - that, for his part, he was ſatisfied that we might have peace; in fairn 
and on this ground he ſhould vote againſt granting a ſupply for tealons | 
carrying on the war. Peace was the with alſo of the people of France 
France. With a view to bring it about, they had concurred in tainty or 
the eſtabliſhment of their new Government. The beſt ſecurity preſent 
this country' could defire, was that which aroſe from the united Throne 
wiſhes and intereſt af Bonaparte and the people of France. The ſent Ul 
Miniſter,” by rejecting the offer to treat, was, in his opinion, the bitherte 
beſt friend that Bonaparte had, and concurred to eſtabliſh his ind rer 
throne on the firmeſt ground, excepting that of making peace; for 
what beſides this could eſtabliſh his power more than Miniſters re- 
fuſing even to hear what Bonaparte had to ſay ? Mr. Tierney 
ſaid, he was glad to find a paſſage in one of the intercepted letters 
which had been publiſhed, that Bonaparte was not bigorted to the 
keeping of Egypt. So then, had a negotiation been entered into, 
it appeared that one of the great objects of contention would bave 
been removed. The conduct of Bonaparte was directly the reverſe 
of that which had been charged upon him, being the leader and 
mover of Jacobinical principles ;- ſo, at leaſt, he ſhould continue 40 
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Mr. WILBERFORCE ſaid, that he felt himſelf reluctantly 
alled up. He would confine himſelf to the main queſtion, which. 
vas, being at war, whether we ſhould conduct it with vigour, or 
not? and whether that vigorous refiſtance could not be more effec- 
wally made by foreign troops, ſubſidized in the ſervice of this 
country, than by Britiſh troops? He was, indeed, ſurpriſed how 
any gentleman who had voted for the war ſhould-take any exception 
to this mode, which, in his opinion, was moſt economical and 
moſt conducive to a ſpeedy conclufion. He was not ſo inexperi- 
enced in Parliament as not to know how ſubject Members were to 
miſrepreſentation, and to mĩſtatement. Under ſuch circumſtances, 
he was called upon by his duty as a Member of Parliament to juſtify 
himfelf. Did he, or his right honourable friend, at any time deny 
that the preſſure of the war would be ſevere * Certainly not. He 
regretted it was neceſſary, becauſe that ſecurity which would be ex- 
pected was not to be obtained. He ſaid, that it was miſrepreſenta- 
tion for Members to ſtate that the war was now to be prolonged 
ind carried on for the reſtoration of the Houſe of Bourbon. This 
certainly was miſtatement, as no word could be wreſted or ſtrained 
in fairneſs to ſuch a purpoſe. The war muſt be cartied on for 
reaſons of juſt and weighty conſiderations. The Government of 
France was ſuch as no man could calculate with any degree of cer- 
binty on it ; ſubjeR to continual ſhocks, from the ambition of its 
preſent Ruler. , The moſt ambitious Monarch that ever filled the 
Throne muſt give infinitely more grounds for ſecurity than its pre- 
ſent Ulurper. Bonaparte was connected with the Jacobins, who 
litherto diſtracted France; they influenced of courſe its Councils, 
and rendered all intercourſe extremely dangerous. 'The old ſyſtem 
of Jacobiniſm prevailed ; and who could telF but at the very time 
of negotiation, a powerful force might be brought againſt this 
country? This is a ſolid objeQion to entering on a premature or 
taſty negotiation with the preſent Government of France. We 
ſhould not then be told, that the object of the war was to place the 
Houſe of Bourbon on the Throne. But he had to remark at preſent, 
What for many years he had noticed, that when his right honourable 
friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had ever expreſſed his 
opinion with the guard and caution which prudent men ſhould uſe, 
nd qualified it in ſuch a manner as to leave him free fill to act as 
Mergencies or circumſtances ſhould in the event diate, he had 
ever remarked a tendency to impute to his right honourable friend 
1 meaning which could not be juſtified, To thoſe who know any 
thing of life, that circumſpeCtion is highly neceffary ; and he was 


Miured, that thoſe who aQed with that frankneſs, candour, and eau- 
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thought, that on raiſing the ſupply, the general quantum of the 
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tion, had more real principle than thoſe who followed up their 
paſſions, who made broad aſſertions, and who ſcrupled not to con. 
tradict, at one time, what they boldly aſſerted at another. He 


grant for war might have been diſcuſſed and decided; but when 
gentlemen admitted the ſupply as neceſſary to carry on the war, the 
particular ſums ſhould certainly be granted, unleſs more economical 


or more effectual means could be pointed out in the Committee. 


But the oppoſition being made to the vote of this night, was an 
oppoſition made to the principle of the war, on purpoſe to impede 
the powers of Adminiſtration, and force them into a diſadvantageous 
negotiation. When France was in ſuch a ſtate as ſhe was on for- 
mer occaſions, when there was any appearance of ſecurity in her 
Councils, then, and not till then, he ſhould be ready and willing 
to treat for peace. 

Mr. SHERIDAN —“ The honourable gentleman who has 
juſt ſat down, and ſaid he roſe only to ſave himſelf from miſinter- 
pretation, has declared, that he has no objection to peace. Now! 
ſhould expeR a warmer declaration from that honourable gentleman, 
when I recolle& his eonduct on a former occaſion. I recollect a 
time, when he came to rebuke the violence of the Miniſter. [Mr. 
Sheridan read a motion made by Mr. Wilberforce, for an adrels 
to His. Majeſty, praying, that the Government of France might 
not be made an obſtacle to peace, when an opportynity ſhould ar- 
rive. | Now, as the honourable gentleman is anxious to eſcape 
from the charge of inconſiſteney, I ſhould expect he would ſtate 
the reaſon for this"@ifference in his conduct now. Then the Go- 
verninent was a proviſional Government ; a Government from its 
nature not intended to ſtand ; a Government of furious Jacobins ; 
and yet the honourable gentleman implored to ſupplicate His Ma- 
zeſty, that it might not be ſuffered to ſtand in the way of peace; 
but now, when it is of a leſs objectionable deſcription, he juſtifies 
his friend from an arrogant, violent, inconfiderate, and I hope he 
will not find an unfortunate note, refuſing to accept peace from 
ſuch a Government. An honvurable gentleman who has ſpoken 
in the debate put a very juſt queſtion, whether the country will en- 
dure to be governed by words, and not by facts? I admit it right 
that it ſhould not be ſo governed, but I unfortunately have the au- 
thority of the preſent Government that it is. The honourable gen- 
tleman ſpoke with great eloquence, I may ſay irritation ; but nevet 
did I ſce eloquence: ſo miſapplied. He has ſhewn his dexterity in 
driving the ſubject from its proper baſis ; he guides, urges and in- 
flames tlie paſſions of his hearers on Jacobinical principles ; but he 
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He has not. 
lared to ſay that, ſo far as reſpects the reſtoration of the Houſe of 
Bourbon, we have ſuffered by the defection of Ruſſia, What that 
power may ſtill do with regard to La Vendee, or reconciling the 
people of Ireland to the Union, I do not inquire ; but with regard 
o the great object, the reſtoration of Monarchy in France, we are 
minus the Emperor of Ruſſia ; that power may be conſidered as 
extinct. Is it then to be endured, that the Miniſter ſhall come 
down and aſk for a ſubſidy under ſuch circumſtances? Ts it to be 
endured, that we ſhall be told we are at war for the reſtoration of 
Monatchy in France, that Ruſſia is pledged to the accompliſhment 
of that purpoſe, that Ruſſia is the rock vn which we ſtand, that 
the magnanimous Emperor of Ruſha, the gallantry of whoſe troops, 
and the ſkill of whoſe great Generals, place them above all the 
troops and Generals in Europe, is all we have to reſt on? Is it 
to be endured, I ſay, that this rock ſhould prove as brittle as ſand, 
and that thoſe who held this language ſhould come down in a week 
after, and ſay, give us two millions and a half to ſubſidize Germany 
and then we ſhall have a better army than we had with Ruſſia ? 
After ſuch unqualified praiſe upon Ruſſia, and after her defeRion, 
is not ſuch language, I aſk, inconſiſtent, abſurd, and prepoſterous ? 
f Germany poſſeſſed theſe wonderful forces before, why were they 
not called into action; and if not, why are we to ſubſidize the 
paſſe comitatus, the rabble of Germany? But who is the perſon 
that applies for this ſubſidy ? As to the Elector of Bavaria, I 
leave him out of the queſtion. It is the; ror of Germany. 
ls there any thing in his conduct and chair to incline us to 
liſten to him. I think not; and for theſe two reaſons : firſt, he 
applied once on a falſe pretence ; and, ſecondly, he failed in per- 
forming his ſtipulated engagement. What was his falſe pretence ? 
He ſaid he could not open the campaign without the pecuniary aſ- 
litance of this country; and yet he did do fo, and diſplayed more 
Vigour, energy, and reſources than ever. Now, if to this we add 
experience, and the evidence of facts, when he dared, though bound 
to this country, to break faith with her, and make a ſeparate peace, 
does it not furniſh a reaſonable cauſe for declining to grant a ſubſidy 
v ſuch a power? The honourable gentleman is offended at our 
onnetting the ſituation of the country and the preſent ſcargity, with 
the queſtion of war. I do not know: to what extent this principle 
is to be carried. I ſee no more objection to ſtate the preſſure, in 
this! particular from the contiriuance of the war, than there would 
de to advance the increaſe. of the public debt, the ſituation of the 
or any gther of thoſe reaſons. ſo often repeated, without its 
4 E 2 
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having been ever objected that they were of an improper kind. dit, 
I gay, there is no more impropriety in urging this argument, tag 
in urging Miniſters not to preſs the people too far, but to apportion 
the burden to their ſtrength to bear it. What has my honourahl; 
friend faid? We ſee an opulent commercial proſperity ; but lock 
over the country, and we behold barracks and broth- houſes, the 
cauſe and the effect, the poverty and diſtreſs of the country; for 


ſurely it will not be contended, but that among the calamities of 


war are to be reckoned families left without ſupport, and thrown 
upon charity for ſubſiſtence. That the war is unneceflary, as being 
uſeleſs, is ſelf-evident, and nobody can deny it. But, ſay they, Bo. 
napaite has taken us at an unguarded moment: we do not object ty 
peace, but we have a fear and jealouſy of concluding one, excext 
with the Houſe of Bourbon: in a peace concluded with it we 
ſhould have confidence, but we can have none in the preſent Go- 
vernment of France. I ſay, were that event arrived, and the Houſe 
of Bourbon ſeated on the Throne, the Miniſter ſhould be impeached 
who would diſband a fingle ſoldier ; and that it would be equally 
criminal to make peace under a new King as under a Republican 
Government, unleſs her heart and mind were friendly to it, 
France, as a Republic, may be a bad neighbour; but than 
Monarchical France a more foul and treacherous neighbour never 
vas. Is it, then, ſufficient to ſay, let Monarchy be reſtored, and 
let peace be given to all Europe ] come now, Sir, to the objed 
of the war as expreſſed in the note. It is. there ſtated, that the 
reſtoration. of Monggghy is the ſine qua non of preſent negotiation 
and then it proc 
with ſome other form of government, after it ſhall be tried by ex- 
perience and the evidence of facts. What length of time this trial 
may require, is impoſſible to aſcertain ; yet we have, I acknov- 
ledge, ſomething of experience here by which we may form a kind 
of conjecture. At the time of the negotiation at Liſle, the then Re- 
publican Government had ſtood two years and a half. Previous to 
that time, it had been declared improper to enter into negotiation 
with it; but, from experience and the evidence of facts, Miniſters 
diſcovered that it was then become good and proper to treat with; 
and yet ſo it happened, that, immediately after this judgment in iis 
ſavour, it crumbled to pieces. Here then we have a tolerable rule 
to judge by, and may preſume, on the authority of this caſe, that 
ſomething more than two years and a half muſt expire before any 
new; government will be pronounced ſtable. The note, Sir, then 
> Pfocceds to pay an handſome. compliment to the line of Princes 
who maintained peace at home, and to. round the period handſomely 
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it ſhould have added, tranquillity abroad; but inſtead of this are 
ſobſtituted reſpect and conſideration, by which we are to underſtand 
exactly what is meant by the conſideration with which the nate is 
ſubſcribed, being equivalent to I am, Sir, with the higheſt re- 
ſpect and fincereſt enmity, yours, — for, Sir, this conſideration 
which the line of Princes maintained, eonſiſted in involving all the 
powers within their reach and influence in war and contentions, 
The note then proceeds to ſtate, that this reſtoration of Monarchy 
would ſecure to France the uninterrupted poſſeſſion of her antient 
territory; by which we are to underſtand, I ſuppoſe, we would 
renounce our Quiberon expeditions, In this note, Sir, the gen- 
tlemen em to have clubbed their talents, one found grammar, 
another logic, and a third ſome other ingredient ; but is it not 
ſtrange, that they ſhould all forget that the Houſe of Bourbon, in- 
ſtead of maintaining peace and tranquillity in Europe, was always 
the diſturber of both? In the very laſt tranſaction of Monarchical 
France, I mean her condu in the American war, His Majeſty's 
ſpeech begins thus :—** France, the diſturber of the tranquillity of 
Europe.” — But were a perſon to judge hereafter, from the hiſtory 
of the preſent time, of the war we carried on, and the millions we 
expended for the Monarchy of France, he would be led to con- 
clude that it was our neareſt and deareſt friend. Is there any thing 
then in the knowledge of human nature, from which we can infer, 
that with the reſtoration of Monarchy in France, a total change in 
the principles of the people would take place? or that the Miniſters 
of the new King would renounce them ? What ſecurity have we, 
that a change of principles will take place inthe reſtored Monarch, 

and that he will not act upon the principles cheriſhed by his anceſ- 
tors? But if this ſecurity is effected by maiming France, does the 
right honourable gentleman think that the people of France would - 
ſubmit to it ? Does he not know that even the emigrants have 
that partiality for the grandeur of their country, that even. they 
cannot reſtrain their joy at Republiean viRories? But with regard 
to the practicability of the courſe to be purſued, the right honour- 
able gentleman ſays, he is looking forward to a time when there 
ſhall be no dread of Jacobin principles. I aſk whether he does 
not think, from the fraud, appreffion, tyranny and cruelty with 
which the conduct of France has marked them, that they are not 
now nearly dead, extinct, and deteſted ̃ But who are the Jacobins? 
Is there a man in this country who has at any time-oppoſed Miniſ- 
ters, who has reſiſted the waſte of public money and the proſtitution 
of honours, that has not been branded with the name? The 
Whig Club are Jacabins (a dead ſilence). - Of chis there can be no 
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doubt, for a right honourable gentleman (Mr. Windham) on that 
account ſtruck his name off the lit. The Friends of the People 
are Jacobins—|[ A cry of Hear! Hear!”').—T am one of the 
Friends of the People, and conſequently am a Jacobin. The ho. 
nourable gentleman pledged himſelf never to treat with Jacobin 
France until we had 


Toto certatum eſt corpore regni. 


Now he did treat with France at Liſle and Paris, but perhaps there 
were not Jacobins in France at cither of theſe times. You then, 
the Friends of the People, are the Jacobins. I do think, Sir, Ja. 
cobin principles never exifted much in this country ; and e. en ad- 
mitting they had, I fay they have been found fo hoſtile to true 
liberty, that in proportion as we love it, (and whatever may be ſaid, 
I muſt ſtill conlider liberty an ineſtimable bleſſing), we muſt hate and 
deteſt theſe principles. But more, I do not think they even exiſt in 
France; they have theft died the beſt of deaths; a death I am more 
pleaſed to fee than if it had been effected by a foreign force ; they 
have ſtung themſelves to death, and died by their own poiſon. But 
the honuurable gentleman, arguing from experience of human nature, 
tells us that Jacobin principles are ſuch, that the mind that is once 
infected with them. no quarantine, no cure can cleanſe. Now if 
this be the caſc, and that there are, according to Mr. Burke's ſtate- 
ment, 80,000 incorrigible Jacobins in England, we arc in a melan- 
choly ſituation ; the right honourable gentleman muſt continue the 
war while one of the preſent generation remains, and conſequently 
we cannot for that period expect thoſe rights to be reſtored to us, to 
the ſuſpenſion and reſtrictions of which the ,honourable gentleman 
attributes the ſuppreſſion of theſe principles. A pretty conſolation 
this truly! Now I contend, that they do not exiſt in France to the 
lame extent as before, or nearly. If this, then, be the caſe, what 
danger can be apprehended? But if this, then, be true, and that 
Bonaparte, the child and champion of Jacobin principles, as he is 
called, be reſolved to uphold them, upon what ground does the ho- 
nourable gentleman preſume to hope for the reſtoration of the Houſe 
of Bourbon? So far I have argued on the probability of the ob- 
ject; but the honourable gentleman goes on, and ſays, there is no 
with to reſtore the Monarchy without the conſent of the people. 
Now if this be the caſe, is it not better to leave the people to them- 
ſelves; for if armies are to interfere, how can we aſcertain that it is 
a legitimate Government eſtabliſhed with the pure conſent of the 
people? As to Bonaparte, whoſe character has been repreſented as 
marked with fraud and inſincerity, has he not made treaties with the 
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Emperor and obſerved them? Is it not his intereſt to make peace 
with us? Do you not think he feels it? And can you ſuppoſe, 
that if peace were made, he has not power to make it be obſerved 
by the people of France? And do not you think that the people of 
France are aware that an infraction of that peace would bring 
with it a new order of things, and a renewal of thoſe-calamities 
from which they are now defirous to eſcape? But, Sir, on the 
charadter of Bonaparte I have better evidence than the intercepred 
letters. I appeal to Carnot, whether the inſtructions given with 
eſpect to the conduct to be obſerved to the Emperor, were not mo- 
derate, open, and magnanimous * —| Here Mr. Sheridan read an 
extract from Carnot's pamphlet, in ſupport of his aſſertion. — With 
regard to the late note, in anſwer to his propoſal to negotiate, it is 
fooliſh, inſulting and undignified. It is evidence to me, that the 
honourable gentlemen themſelves do not believe his character to be 
ſuch as they deſcribe it; for, if they did, they muſt know their lan- 
guage would irritate ſuch a mind; the paſſions will mix themſelves 
with reaſon in the conduct of men, and they cannot ſay that they 
will not yet be obliged to treat with Bonaparte. I am warranted in 
faying this, for I do believe in my heart, that fincc the defection of 
Ruſſia, Miniſters have been repenting of their anſwer ; I ſay fo, 
becauſe I do not conſider them ſo obſtinate and headſtrong as to 
perſevere with as much ardour for the reſtoration of Monarchy as 
when they were pledged with Ruſſia. There was not a nation in 
Europe which Miniſters did not endeavour to draw into the war. 
On what was ſuch conduct founded, but on Jacobinical principles? 
Indeed Miniſters, by negotiating at one time with a Jacobinical 
Government in France, plainly proved they were not ſo hoſtile to 
is principles as they would now wiſh to appear. Pruſſia and 
Auſtria, as well as this country, have acted alſo on Jacobinical prin- 
ciples. The conduct of this country towards Ireland has been 
perfectly Jacobinical. How, then, can we define theſe principles, 
when perſons who would not diſavow them fall by ſome fatality into 
an unaveidable acknowledgment of them? The objeQions that 
have been raiſed to peace have been entirely Jacobinical, If we 
ſeek for peace, it muſt be done in the ſpirit of peace. We are 
not to make it a queſtion, who was the firſt aggreſſor, or endea- 
Four to throw the blame that may attach to us on our enemy. 
duch circumſtances ſhould be conſigned to oblivion, as tending to 
20 one uſeful purpoſe. France, in the beginning of the Revolution, 
had conceived many romantic notions ; ſhe was to put an end to 
Var, and produce, by a pure form of Government, a perfeQibility 
of mind which before had never been realized. The Monarchs of 
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Europe, ſeeing the prevalence of theſe new principles, trembled for 
their Thrones. France, alſo, percciving the hoſtility of Kings to 
her projeQs, ſuppoſed ſhe eould not be a Republic without the 
overthrow of Thrones. Such has been the regular progreſs of eauſe 
and effect; but who was the firit aggreſſor, with whom the je. 
louſy firſt aroſe, need not now be a matter of diſcuſſion. Both the 
Republic, and the Monarchs who oppoſed her, acted on the ſame 
principles : the latter ſaid they muſt exterminate Jacobins, and the 
former that they muſt deſtroy Monarchs. From this ſource have 
all the calamities of Europe flowed ; and it is now a waſte 
time and argument to inquire farther into the ſubject. Now, Sir, 
let us come to matter of fact; has not France renounced and te- 
probated thoſe Jacobin principles, which created her ſo many ene. 
mies? Are not all her violent invectives againſt regular Govern. 
ments come into diſeſteem? Has not the Abbe Sieyes, who wrote 
in favour of Monarchy, has not Bonaparte condemned the Jacobi. 
nical exceſſes of the Revolution in the molt pointed manner; the 
very men who have had fo large a ſhare in the formation of the pre- 
ſent Government? But I maintain that Bonaparte himſelf is alſo 
a friend to peace. There is in his correſpondence with the Miniſ- 
ters of tlits country a total renunciation of Jacobinical principles. In 
te dread, therefore, of theſe, I can ſee no argument for the con. 

tinuance of war. A man who is ſurpriſed at the revolution of ſen- 
timent in individuals or nations ſhews but little experience. Such 
inftances occur every day. Neither would a wiſe man always at- 
tach to principles the moſt ſerious conſequences. Left to them- 
ſelves, the abſurd and dangerous would ſoon diſappear ; and vil- 
dom eſtabliſh herſelf only the more ſecure on their ruins. I am 4 
friend to peace at this time, becauſe I think Bonaparte would be as 
good a friend and neighbour to this country as ever were any of the 
Bourbons. I think alſo that there can be no time when we can 
hope to have better terms. 
France, ſuch an alliance would greatly change the ſtate of things 
and from her long and honourable neutrality, in ſpite of the remon- 
france and entreaties of this country, an event of that kind is by 10 
means unlikely to happen. It muſt be conſidered alſo, that the 


Firſt Conſul of France muit feel no little portion of reſentment to- 
wards thys country, ariſing from the indignity with which his over- 
- tures of negotiation have been treated; it is not improbable that, 
to ſatisfy his revenge, he would make large ſacrifices to the Houſe 
of Auſtria, that he might contend more ſucceſsfully againſt this 
country. Such are my fears and opinions; but I am unbappily n 
the habit of being numbered with the minority, and therefore theit 


If the King of Pruſſia ſhould join 
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for conſequences are conſiderably diminiſhed. But there have been 


to occaſions when the ſentiments of the minority of this Houſe have 
he been thoſe of the people at large : one, for inftance, when a war 
uſe was prevented with Ruſſia concerning Oczakow. The minority 
Che told the Miniſter, that the ſentiments of the country were contrary 
the to thoſe of the majority: and the fact juſtified them in the aſſertion; 
me the difpute was abandoned. In the year 1797, the opinions of 
the the minority ori peace were thoſe of the people, and I believe the 
ne fame coincidence exiſts now upon the ſame ſubject.“ | 
of Mr. NICHOLLS ſaid, he wiſhed to anſwer the accuſation 
Ir brought againſt him by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
te reminded the Committee that he had begun with expreſſing his 
he. wiſh that the queſtion might be adjourned till certain facts could be 


m. aſcertained, and that for that purpoſe witneſſes might be called to 
ote the har. He had himſelf ſtated no fact, but had only remarked 
di- the concluſions which neceſſarily followed from the faQts ſtated by 
the the evidence before the corn Committee. Tt was ſtated before that 
Committee, that there was a deficiency of corn for three months: 
it was alſo ſtated, that, one with another, thoſe who conſumed 
wheaten bread, conſumed a quarter of wheat in a year. If, there- 
fore, the population of England amounted to eight millions, we 
ſhould want two millions of quarters. If any alarm was given by 
this notification, it had becn already given by the report of the 
corn Committee. | 4 | | 
Mr. WINDHAM faid, the opinions of the Houſe, and the 
opinions of the gentlemen oppoſite, had long been in direct oppo- 
tion, The Houſe wiſhed that an end might be put to the cala- 
mities which had afflicted Europe, ariſing from revolutionary prin- 
eiples. Gentlemen - oppoſite ſeemed to wiſh that thoſe principles, 
which are called the rights of man, may be invigorated and flourith. 
The-Houſe wiſhes cither the reftoration of Monarchy to France, or 
ſome government not tinctured with revolutionary principles. Gen- 
tlemen on the other fide wiſh! for a Republic ſuch-as we now ſee 
exiſt. The Houſe wiſhes for a Government in France that may 
be a pledge to this country of a ſafe and honourable peace. Gen- 
tlemen, in conformity to their principles, wiſh the preſent coalitiort 
of powers may be broken, or that their united endeavours may not 
They have pleaded the neceſſity for a negotiation, with- 
out conſidering that it affords very little. proſpect of leading to 
Feace ; while at the ſame time we know that it would have the 
Ertaln effect of countgnancing and conſolidating the power of Bo- 
aparte: it would alſo produce jealouſy among the coaleſced 
powers, and might ultimately tend to break the preſent exiſting 
Vol, X. . | 
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confederacy. Seeing then all thoſe immediate dangers to which the is the ref 
coalition is expoſed by a negotiation, it requires but little ſagacity gium has 
to conclude for what reaſon it was at firſt ſet on foot ; it was an nds 
inſtrument to anſwer the political purpoſes of Bonaparte. If z peated, t! 
man were to aſk what would open an oyſter ? he-would anſwer, 2 intelligib 
knife of a certain thickneſs and dimenſions: ſo if a man were 00 war, We | 
aſk what would break up a coalition? he would anſwer, a negotia. able, the 
tion ; it is the apple of diſcord, meant to diſunite only, and not to friend ha 
produce pacification. But the object of this country ſhould be to ther. | 
eounteract the ſchemes of our enemy, and this can only be done by has been 


guarding, with the moſt ſcrupulous care, againſt every thing which language 
may weaken the great military confederacy now happily renewed eution. 

againſt France. Two years and a half ago, when Bonaparte wa preſſion. 
at the gates of Vienna, what was the conduct of gentlemen oppo- from the 
fite? When France appeared to be in her exultation, did they made to 
wiſh to depreſs her? Their conduct was quite the reverſe—they are altog 
oppoſed the giving of ſupplies, and were willing to leave France to have atx 
turn all her force againſt Auſtria, The language of gentlemen is, the prail 
if you continue the war, we will try to cripple you in all your dut I ar 
efforts, and to render them ineffeQual. If gentlemen acted im- There i 
partially and fairly, they would examine whether there was not a defini 
ſome important end to be anſwered worthy all the trouble and ex- of that 


pence which Miniſters would wiſh to beſtow on its attainment, If country 
ſuch an end exiſted, it would then be the height of abſurdity to te- dir, is 
fuſe the means of accompliſhing it. But on this ſubjed we have eight h. 
heard very little ſaid. As for the reaſons. alledged for not in that 
granting the ſupply required, I am glad to obſerve that they ſeem thoſe ac 
to make very little impreſſion on the Houſe. If gentlemen can and the 
ſhew that the money is not likely to produce an effect adequate to lution. 
the expenditure, or that it can be laid out in ſome other way more times, | 


to the advantage of this country, Miniſters will be much obliged to for a m 
them. But gentlemen oppoſite do not appear to be decided in ſuppoſe 


their plans; — ſemeti mes they would put an entire ſtop to the war be exp 
and ſometimes would only obſtruct it. Some would go great lengths not pe 

to carry on the war, but object to the extenſive lengths to which which 
others are led, and therefore endeavour to paralyſe the efforts which would 
they want the ſpirit to approve. Another contradiction is ſeen alſo, neney 
They are attached to the Republic of France while a Republic could | 
exiſts, and to individual deſpotiſm when freſh circumſtances have alſo he 
created that change. Can feelings of the rights of man approve of bourin 
ſuch revolutions? That the Houſe in general ſhould differ from Lon 
them, can be a matter of no ſurpriſe. Gentlemen accuſe Miniſters of be eye 
having no determinate object in the war. Sometimes they bay it home, 


3 g ; 
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the WY is the reſtoration of Monarchy ; ſometimes the ſurrender of Bel- 
city zum has been a fie qua non of peace: but the explanation of the 
an ds of the war, and its continuance, have been ſo often re- 
fa peated, that it is folly to dwell any longer upon them; it muſt be 
1,2 intelligible to all mankind. If we cannot gain all we wiſh by the 


war, we muſt obtain all we can. Where the beſt thing is unattam- 
able, the ſecond beſt muſt be had. After what my right honourable 
friend has ſaid on this part of the ſubject, I will not purſue it far- 
ther. From the beginning to the preſent period of the war, there 
has been no variation in the grounds of its continuance. The ſame 
language has been uniformly uſed by thoſe concerned in its proſe- 
eution. Since I have been connected with the Miniſtry, by no ex- 
preſſion of mine could it be ſuppoſed that I in the leaſt differed 
from them. The endeavours, therefore, that gentlemen have 
made to fix on my conduct the character of change and indeciſion, 


hey are altogether unjuſt. I am.not aſhamed of my ſentiments, and 
to have aways avowed them openly ; this has ſometimes procured me 
is the praiſe of noble candour ; and at others, the flur of indiſeretion; 
our but I am as little inclined to take the praiſe, as to admit the flur. 
im- There is one queſtion which gentlemen have aſked that deſerves 


not a definitive anfwer—*© Will you, they ſay, fight for the reſtoration 
ex- of that Monarchy in France, which was always hoſtile to this 
if country, and has been the occaſion of our wars and debt?” This, 
re- dir, is a matter of calculation. The Monarchy of France exiſted 
ave eight hundred years; and if we conſider the evils it occaſioned us 
not in that time, pondere non numero, we ſhall find them far inferior to 
em thoſe accumulated upon us by the unprovoked aggreſſions, the plots 
can 


and the arts of France, in the ſhort courſe of her eight years Revo-— 
lution. What is found moſt execrable in the hiſtory of the worſt 


T 


ore times, has been the every-day practice of France. Leaving the idea 

| to for a moment, of treating with that country as it now exifts, let us 
in ſuppoſe a Bourbon on the Throne ; might not better terms of peace 

— be expected from him than from the preſent Chief Conſul? Would 


the 


not peace with him be more permanent? The very condition in 
which a Prince juſt reinſtated in his Threne would feel himſelf, 
would be a ſecurity for the limitation of his views, and the perma- 
neney of his engagements ; neither, with a diſpoſition to be hoſtile, 
could he act with the ſame force as a Republic. For ſome time 
alſo he muſt, in a great meaſure, be dependant for ſecurity on neigh- 
bouring nations. In courſe of years, however, this ſame Monarchy, 

own, might degenerate in principle, as it increaſed in power, and 

even as hoſtile to us as the previous Government. It would, 
never, poſſeſs the character of ſtability, and capacity to reſpect 
4 F 2 
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treaties, while the preſent Government of France carries in it, 
boſom the ſeeds of its own diſſolution, and of diſturbing other 
ſtates. Gentlemen contend that the charadter of Bonaparte ſhould 
not come into conſideration. They deprecate any diſcuſſion of this 
kind, and think it fraught with the worſt of conſequences. Time 
and occaſion, Sir, do not invite me to ſay much on this ſubjed; 1 
will only obſerve, that what has been ſaid of Bonaparte did not ariſe 
from any peeviſh ſatisfaction in weighing his character in the diſad. 
vantageous ſcale, but from the real neceſſity of the caſe. Before 
we treat with any one, we muſt confider their character and condud; 
nothing could be more reaſonable ; how elſe ſhall be able to rely on 
their fincerity? Bonaparte has been held out as an hero: this one 
would ſuppoſe was no recommendation in the eyes of thoſe who are 
always declaiming againſt Kings and Conquerors, and war and 
bloodſhed. Yet even this hero, armed with the power of a King, 
can be contemplated without fear, and even with pleaſure ; while 
Kings in general are branded with being lovers of war and the mur- 
derers of mankind. Such are the prejudices that gentlemen are 
willing to entertain, becauſe two thouſand years ago a King and 1 
Conqueror were ſynonimous terms ; yet the union of theſe charac- 


[Commons 


ters in Bonaparte becomes only a venal failing, and he is ſtill to be 


endured; as a King, he is no longer deſpotic ; as a Conqueror, it 
ſeems, he is not the plunderer of mankind. Tried in a Court of 
Chivalry, indeed, his actions might dazzle ; but they would not 
even there bear a ſcrutiny. Let us now come to the ſincerity of 


Bonaparte in wiſhing to make a general peace. His love of peace 
, will be ſeen in that with Auſtria, which was made on his part 


chiefly with a view of carrying war into another quarter of the 
world. He was in hopes, by having the command of the army of 
England, of ſubjugating this count: y to the authority of France. In 
the intercepted letters from Egypt alſo we have ſeveral ſpecimens of 
his fincerity : yet, for the ſake of ſuffering humanity, we are called 
upon to make peace with this man, Peace at all events, without 


conſidering what kind, is the cry. Juſt like the man who turned 


his dirty ſhirt, and cxclaimed : Oh the comforts of clean linen! 
It has been often aſked, what is Jacobiniſm ? I ſay, we know it 
but by its effects; it breaks up the inſtitutions of every country 
where it takes root ; its explofions are like thoſe of a volcano, 
ſudden and deſtructive, and it has almoſt brought ruin on Europe. 
At the ſame time, I own, there is ſome difficulty in defining it: a 
can eaſily transfer its regard from one Government to another; 

one time univerſal repreſentation i is the true art of governing in i 
eſtimation, and at another it is quite overlooked and forgotten. 
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This puts me in mind of a converſation which I had lately with a 
fiend at Norwich, whom I knew to be tainted. Briſſot (ſays he) 
was a fine fellow :”” * If he was ſo (ſaid I), what was he who cut 
of Briſſot's head.? He was a fine fellow too,” anſwered this 
weak perſon. Juſt ſo with ſome gentlemen in this Houſe. In the 
French Revolution, the laſt murderer is always the hero, and his 
ſentiments and conduct the moſt eſtimable for a time; for this 
reaſon it is that there is ſuch difficulty in deſcribing Jacobiniſm : it 
isa kind of quality that may as well be preſented to the mind as 
Chaos itſelf : it is the very negative of all order. A Jacobin Go- 
yernment is a Revolutionary Government; it is founded on the 
rvin of every thing permanent and dear to man : it robs the owner 
of his property to give it to the worthleſs, and deſpoils the people 
of their deareſt rights and privileges. We are not to ſuppoſe that 
the danger of Jacobiniſm is over, becauſe it lies dormant, or becauſe 
liberty is deſtroyed. If the latter circumſtance could have pre- 
cluded danger, all attachment for Jacobiniſm muſt have ceaſed 
from the beginning ; for that and Liberty have never been found to 
exiſt one moment together, Yet there are even now perſons in this 
country who wiſh well to the Government at preſent in France, and 
who would feel its eſtabliſhment as the triumph of their ſentiments 
and opinions. Such are the perſons who juſtify the rights of man 
on every occaſion. The progreſs of theſe principles is by them 
deemed no evil, but meets with their warmeſt ſupport. Thoſe that 
wiſh for peace with Bonaparte, with it -with more than natural 
ardour, and blame, therefore, with proportionate intemperance, 
every meaſure adopted with a contrary view; and this ariſes ſolely 
from their regard for the preſent upſtart French Monarchy. The 
intereſt of this country is not to implicate itſelf with the French Go- 
vernment, for by ſo doing every proceeding which has diſgraced 
France would meet with our tacit juſtification ; and men who 
think it would be a great calamity to ſee the rightful Sovereign of 
France reſume his throne and authority, and the owners their 
eſtates, would not long ſcruple, if opportunity offered, to render the 
lame reſumption neceſſary in this country. The temporary ſcarcity 
of proviſions is no reaſon for not proſecuting the war, though it has 
been repreſented as almoſt an invincible objection. If it is of ſuch 
weight, we ought to make peace at any rate. But I object alto- 
Ether to topics of this kind, on the ground that they are Jacobinical: 
is preſſing into the ſervice of the queſtion things that do not be- 
to it. The queſtion of war and ſcarcity muſt ſtand on ſeparate 
grounds. By exciting among the people diſcontent on account of | 
ihe ſcarcity, important proceedings of Adminiſtration may be im- 
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peded, ſo as even to force Miniſters to abandon meaſures where 
depend the welfare and ſalvation of the country. On accouy, 
thercfore, of the miſchiefs which are liable to ariſe from thus mix. 
ing topics unconneRed in their nature, the practice fully deſerves tg 
be branded with the name of Jacobiniſm, the great charaReriſiicg 
which is, to take advantage of the diſcontents of mankind, and tim 
them to the advantage of its own purpoſes.”  * 

Mr. TIERNEY faid, he was not going to avail himſelf of; 
right which every Member had in a Committee, that of ſpeakig Nos pretty 
as often as he pleaſed ; but that of applying a few obſervations ts Wie no obſt 
what had been urged againſt his former arguments by the Secretary MiſWecatlemen 
at War. That right honourable gentleman had charged him with out, and C 
having made uſe of the ſubject of a ſcarcity to inflame the minds of Nun at W 
the people, to thwart the meaſures of Government, and thereby to dean, an 


injure the country at large, by poſſibly driving Miniſters to take tending fc 


meaſures contrary to the general intereſt, but agreeably to the gene. 
ral will of the public. Nothing was farther from his wiſh, nor 
more repugnant to his general pratice— witneſs the ample teſtimony 
of his conduct in voting for the ſupplies through the whole of the 
war; but the reaſon why he oppoſed the preſent meaſure was, that 
the war, as he apprehended, might be carried on by each of the 
parties at his own expence. He was not againſt Government cat. 
rying on the war; he did not mean to embarraſs Government; but 

he was againſt ſending money out of this country to ſupport others, 

while others are capable of ſupporting themſelves as well as we can, 
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and, perhaps, better when our ſcarcity was conſidered. He did not Mr, ( 
mean to apply this circumſtance of ſcarcity as againſt the war, and the honc 
to have an undue influence on the minds of the people of England; vill feel 
for he repeated it, although he was an enemy to the war, yet ſuch think th 
did he believe the ſpirit of the people of England to be, that an ar. other oc 
gument of that kind would have but little effect upon them. He Mr. 
| believed there was hardly any thing to which they would not ſub- diſtin 
mit, rather than ſue or be clamorous for peace, while they thought Flihout 
the war was neceſſary. But the Secretary at War had ſaid, that reither 
he (Mr. Tierney) had not ſo much regard for peace as he had for reſtorin 
the Republic of France. What his opinion upon Republics was nenn t 
or might be, was not worth while to diſcuſs at preſent; he was nt dir 
that ſort of friend to that form of Government which the right the Co 
honourable gentleman ſuppoſed ; but ſurely the right honourable- ſhould 
gentleman could not at once, with that conſiſteney he wiſhed to often b 
maintain, accuſe any man of being a fricnd to a Republican form we fc 
of Government, and a friend to Bonaparte; that was a little too in 


much to be maintained by the verſatility of the talents even of the de 1; 
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geretary at War. The truth was, that as a Member of the 
Engliſh Houſe of Commons, he was neither a friend to the French” 
Republic, nor to Bonaparte, but a friend to what appeared to him 
v be the political intereſt of Great Britain; and with theſe feelings 
he was ready to ſay, that if Miniſters could ſucceed in reſtoring Roy- 
ly to France to-night, he ſhould to-morrow morning be as anxious 
for peace with Royalty in France, as with any other form of Go- 
yernment ; for, after eight years war, it did appear to him to be 
now pretty clear that the form of Government of France ought to 
he no obſtacle to peace, But there was a miſt 'about what ſome 
gentlemen ſaid upon that ſubject, and he wanted gentlemen to ſpeak . 
out, and declare what it is they are contending for. The Secre- 
ary at War was a great maſter of definitions, and a great metaphy- 
ſcian, and it would be well if he would ſtate what he was con- 
tending for; he ſaid it was againſt Chaos—then he was for Roy- 
ay—then he was againſt any ſyſtem which conſtituted what he 
called a negation of order. © Now (faid Mr. Tierney) I am 
doing to ſay that which I know is not ſtrictly regular; but when 
the Houſe come to think of it, I am in hopes they will excuſe it 
—[ mean to ſay, that the Houſe is to underſtand me as giving 
notice now, that I ſhall ſhortly bring forward a motion, that this 
Houſe may know, and conſequently that the Public may know, 
what it is that the Members of our Executive Government mean 
won the form of Government in France, as it may apply to the 
queſtion of peace or war ?” X 

Mr. Chancellor PITT.—*< I am glad to hear this notice from 
the honourable gentleman. I believe the Executive Government 
vill feel no difficulty in meeting that queſtion ; and, indeed, I 
tlink the honourable gentleman has to- night, as well as on many 
Sher occafions, heard what our ſentiments are upon that ſubject.“ 

Mr. TIERNEY.—< To avoid all miſapprehenſion, I will ſtate 
diſtinly the nature of the motion which I intend to bring forward, 
vithout pledging myſelf to the preciſion of the words, That it is 
neither juſt nor neceſſary to carry on this war for the purpoſe of 
rltoring Monarchy in France.” That is the ſubſtance of what 1 
mean to move.” 

sit WILLIAM PULTENEY ſaid, he wiſhed the Houſe and 
tte Country to underſtand what the principles were on which he 
ſhould vote this night on the ſubject now in diſcuſſion. He had 
often been aſked by gentlemen on the other ſide, whether he ſhould 
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"We for an inſecure peace? To which he anſwered, that he cer- 
ainly would not. He had always been ſtrenuous for carrying on 
be war until we ſhould have a ſecure peace; for that was as long, 
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but no longer, than he ſhould think the war neceffary to be ey, 
tinued. He thought, however, it was now paſſible, for he would ny 
fay it was abſolutely certain, that ſuch terms might be had as my 
be ſatisfactory to the country. No attempt had been made; 
the contrary, the offer from the enemy had been rejected by gy 
Miniſters—that rejection was diſſatisfactory to his mind, and {hy 
thought it muſt be to the people of this country. Could any ny 
fay what the effect of negotiation might be? How could Miniter 
be ſure that, if we had opened a negotiation, the French Govem. 
ment would not give up Belgium? He was for making the pont 
of this country as great as poſſible during the war; but he di. 
avowed entirely the ſentiment of reſtoring Monarchy in Frang, 
Should the French reſtore Monarchy without our interference, i 
would be a very different thing in its effect from that of force hy 
others, and might have a different effect on the continuance of ſuch 
a Government; but he thought the reſtoration of Monarchy in 
France was that which never could be accompliſhed by means d 
foreign power. Gentlemen talked of the tyranny of the French 
yoke ; he was afraid that our information (he meant the inform. 
tion of Government) was very defective upon the ſubje& of the 
ſentiments of the people of France. Miniſters took much of thei 
information from perſons who were exiled from their native 
country; they were biaſſed in their judgments upon that ſubject, fo 
which he did not blame them, for they were guided by their wiſhes; 
they thought there was in France, becauſe they wiſhed there was in 
France, a general diſpoſition to a reſtoration of Monarchy. He dt 
not blame theſe men for being of this opinion; but it was not vil 
in our Executive Government to take their information from fu 


a ſource ; for he really thought that the great maſs of the people 0 
France till retained ſentiments quite the other way; and yet | 
thought Miniſters ated wrong in refuſing to open a negotiation, fi 
he would as ſoon truſt one Government as another; the whole vil 
There was, in the overtures made 
do this Government on the part of France, a general but looſe an 
remote alluſion to a general peace: if that was too vague on tit 
part of France, our Miniſters ſhould have returned an anſwer 
that effect not that during all or any part of this time we ſhouls 
have agreed to a eeſſation of hoſtilities ; that he ſhould have oppoſed, 
if any one had propoſed it ; but Miniſters ſhould have endeavoured 
to know what the terms were which the French were willing" 
accede to, inſtead of rejecting all conſideration of them before tit 
knew what they were. He thought Miniſters committed a gre 
error in this proceeding. Even while the negotiation was g917g 0 


him was a queſtion of terms. 
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he ſhould have been for ſtrengthening the hands of Government as 
much as poſſible, and that might poſſibly have had a good effect on 
the negotiation itſelf ; but becauſe Miniſters neglected to try the 
effe& of a negotiation, he thought they were wrong; and as the 
meaſure now before the Houſe was part of that ſyſtem which, in his 
opinion, was founded in error, he ſhould therefore vote againſt the 
preſent motion. | | 
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liſte Mr. WILLIAM SMITH faid, that many gentlemen had ex- 
n a 

_ erciſed their talents upon topics which referred rather more to the 
port ſubject of which his honourable friend had given notice, than that 


which was before the Committee, but whom he ſhould not follow 


e a. 
OY until an opportunity ſhould be given to diſeuſs ſuch topics regu- 


wy larly ; but he could not help obſerving, that the Secretary at War, 
ee h who was an utter diſclaimer of all wanderings from the ſubject in 
F Lebate, went rather farther than became his ability and uſual 
hy in practice. He ſaid, that thoſe who were oppoſite to him in the 
ins f Houſe, had ſhewn a great attachment to the French Republic, and 
"ren BY che Rulers of its Revolution, through all its ſtages. He, on the 
orm. cotber hand, ſaw no more attachment in any one than this, a deſire 
of the to make peace with any one of the Governments that have been ſer 
£ ther vp in France ſince the commencement of the French Revolution, 
at if a favourable opportunity ſhould offer for that purpoſe. He ſaw 
d, u nothing to blame in that :—he was one of thoſe who would have 
iſhes: made peace at Liſle—he was one of thoſe who would have 


made peace at Paris—he was one of thoſe who would make peace at 
the preſent moment, provided we could have a peace that was juſt 
and honourable. _ It might be ſaid, that ſuch an event was impoſ- 
ble; to which he would anſwer; there was no knowing that without 


Was in 
He did 
It wie 
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ople dying. Gentlemen, in arguing the ſubject before the Committee, 
yet be often aſked whether we ſhould carry on the war with vigour or 
on, fr I not? That, he took leave to ſay, was not the real queſtion to be 
je vin diſeuſſed to-night, but whether the meaſure now before the Com- 
mad mitte was in itſelf a fit one or not? This propoſition appeared to 
iſe aul bim to be in ſubſtance neither more nor leſs than this: Whether 

on tie ve ſhall pay the powers of Germany for fighting their own battles, 
wer w er not?“ Theſe powers admitted they were intereſted as much as 
ſhould Veare in this conteſt ; and therefore it muſt be, that we are about 
ppoſed, WW © pay them for taking care. of their own intereſt, and performing 
outet RY their own buſineſs —a thing which was not only ſuperfluous, but 
Wingo WY Pordered upon the ridiculous and abſurd. That the Emperor of 
re the) ermany was both able and willing to carry on the war without 


a great Our aid, had been demonſtrated by what had happened in the two 
ding ON laſt campaigns, But it was ſaid, that the negotiation was breaking 

up the Confederacy. He wondered that, when Miniſters made uſe 
. | 48 | 
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of this argument, they did not think of the conduct of our allies, 
What did the Emperor of Germany do in the treaty of Campo 
Formio? What, in truth, was the Emperor of Ruſſia now doing! 
Truly, breaking the confederacy—and that upon reaſons that were 
of ſo ſelfiſh and paltry a nature, that they could not be avowed with. 
out ſhame. This reminded him of the mifapplication of ſome epi- 
thets made uſe of upon this ſubject, he meant the epithet © magn. 
nimous.” — The right honourable gentleman had complained of the 
uſe which had been made, in the courſe of debate, of the ſcarcity 
with which this country was at preſent viſited. He was of opinior, 
that it was a ſubject which ought not to be mentioned by any body 
unleſs ſome good was intended to be produced by it; but while it 
was brought forward with that view, it was not only juſtifiably { 
done, but it was a duty to do it ſo. There was no view of creating 
any alarm in the people of this country in the mind of his honour- 
able friend, when he mentioned the ſubject of the ſcarcity ; ; he was 
perfectly ſure of that; it was only mentioned with à view of calling 
on the Members of that Houſe to look at the real fituation of this 
country, without which they could never be qualified to form an 
opinion upon this ſubject; nor could any thing that was ſaid upon 
this ſubject of. ſcarcity, by his honourable friend, be more likely to 
excite alarm than the Report of the Committee to whom that ſub- 
ject was referred - not that he blamed the Committee for its Report 
nor the Houſe for directing it to be made; he only mentioned it to 
ſhew that the notice which was taken of the ſcarcity in this country, 
was not taken for the firſt time to-night by his honourable friend. 
He repeated, that it appeared to him to be a great miſcondudt in 
Miniſters to give away the money of Great Britain to other powers, 
who, if Miniſters choſe to be conſiſtent in their language, were bound 
to take care of themſelves as much as we are; and the powers upon 
the Continent had proved themſelves able to maintain this contelt 
without our aid. As they are as much intereſted as we can be in 
doing fo, it is very ſuperfluous in us to pay them for it, becauſe it i 
ſuperfluous to pay people for purſuing their own intereſt.” 
The Houſe then divided :— 


For the motion, 162 ; Againſt it, 19. 
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Adair, R Kemp, T. . Saville, C. 

- Biddulph, R. Knight, R. Sheridan, R. B. 
Bird, W. W. Martin, ]. Tierney, G. 
1 Hon. W. Milner, Sir W. Tufton, Hon. ]. 

Brogden, ]. North, D. Weſtern, C. C. W 
Copley, Sir L. Plomer, W. TELLER Smith, V. 
Hobhouſe, B. Richardſon, J. 
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Tueſday, February 18. 


PUBLIC RECORDS OF THE KINGDOM. 


Mr. ABBOT ſaid, that in conſequence of the notice which had 
deen given for him by his right honourable friend, the Maſter of the 
Rolls, he wiſhed to call the attention of the Houſe to the ſtate of the 
Public Records of the Kingdom. And that whocver had reflected 
upon the importance of preſerving the public records and archives 
in any country which enjoyed the bleſſings of a ſettled Conſtitution 
and Government, and looked to the condition of our public records 
in this country, with a view to their praQtical utility in matters of 
Legiſlation, State, or Judicature, would certainly find them, in ſome 
of the principal repoſitories, preſerved with ſufficient order and re- 
gularity, and in ſome few, with a method and care which are exem- 
plary ; but that in numberleſs inſtances, and in many of the moſt 
important departments, they were wholly unarranged, undeſcribed, 
and unaſcertained ; ſome of them expoſed to eraſure, alteration, 
and embezzlement, by intereſted parties, and others lodged in places 
where they are daily rotting by damp, or incurring the continual 
ilk of deſtruQion by fire. 

That this ſtate of things had come to paſs, was not owing to any 
intentional difregard of this ſubject, on the part of the Crown, or 
Parliament ; but to a variety of events, all of which had contri- 
buted, in different ways, to produce this reſult. 

The public attention had always been directed to this object, from 
early times. And in ſome of the very firſt petitions upon the rolls 
of Parliament, the public records of the kingdom are emphatically 
ſyled the people's evidences, and it is ordained that they ſhall be 
made acceſſible to all the King's ſubjects. At ſome periods the 
Sovereign alone, at others the Houſes of Parliament ſeparately,” and 
at others the King and Parliament conjointly, had interpoſed to 
make ſpecial proviſions and regulations for their due preſervation 
and arrangement. But unfortunately almoſt all the proviſions 
eſtabliſhed by the vigilance of ſucceſſive reigns were broken down 
by the civil wars of the laſt century, and no effeQual meaſures were 
adopted to retrieve the miſchicfs produced by thoſe times of confu- 
hon until the reign of Queen Anne. At that period Lord Halli- 
fax, in eonjunction with the then Speaker, Mr. Harley (afterwards 
Lord Oxford), projected and carried into effect the deſign of col- 
lecting that magnificent compilation of. ſtate papers and records 
Which the public now poſſeſs under the name of Rhymer's Fædera. 
4G 2 - 
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But as that great national work chiefly related to the foreign tranſ. interpoſit 

actions of this country, Lord Hallifax afterwards, with the zealous | there we 

co-operation of Lord Somers, propoſed to the Houſe of Lords to in. nearly a 

veſtigate the ſtate of our domeſtic records, as connected with our though t 

internal laws and government. That inquiry was proſecuted with. Law; b 

out intermiſſion, and with many ſalutary conſequences, through the for want 

reigns of Queen Anne and George the Firſt, down to the com. them elf 

mencement of the reign of his late Majeſty ;—at which time this thoſe ro 

Houſe was induced, after the fire which happened to the Cottonian terially e 

Library, to ſet on foot another inquiry by its own authority, till the Coun 

more extenſive and effeQual ; and the very valuable report made burnt ; : 

at the concluſion of that proceeding, together with an earneſt and riſk of fi 

unanimous addreſs of the Houſe of Commons in ſupport of the Equity, 

meaſures which it recommended, was laid at the foot of the decrees 1 

Throne. the moſt 

Since that tranſaction, a period had now elapſed of nearly ſeventy {on wha 

years, during which ſome of the meaſures recommended by that perſons a 

| report had been adopted very effectually, although others of them been pra 
Þþ had not_been fully executed. And not only the very lapſe of time brancer 1 
5 had progreſſively ſuperadded a large accumulation of materials in commod. 
N . every department to which that inveſtigation extended, but many tions of 
# other repoſitories of great national importance, ſuch as the courts ments, k 
= maritime and eccleſiaſtical, had not fallen within the ſcope of the or ſelecte 
. former. inquiries, nor had they extended to Scotland. And beſides mother 
* that the Cathedral and Univerſity libraries were not then explored, countant 
5 the public had ſince acquired other collections equal in value to ſented tt 
=. any of thoſe already enumerated, ſuch as the Royal, the Harleian, Commit 
f. l and the Sloanian, which now conſtitute the Britiſh Muſcum. Thus of any pi 
q 1 the difficulties of introducing method and arrangement had multi- a certific. 
is plied with the increaſe of materials: in addition to which, a new of a ſtill 
9 ſource of embarraſſment had been created by the change which took ſons for 
* place during the ſame interval of time in the language and written ear, it v 
7 4 character of judicial proceedings; a change, which, without queſ- executed 
E: tioning its utility in other reſpeQts, had altered the mode of eduea- London 
: of tion of thoſe perſuns whoſe profeſſional habits ſhould have made the unau 
i Þ them moſt converſant with theſe matters; ſo that few, very few Whatever 
| 1 perſons poſſcſſing even by tradition the technical know * belong- to remov 
x ing to theſe ſubjeAs are now to be met with. the affait 
il} It was obvious that the practical evils reſulting from this train the docut 
i of circumſtances muſt be very .confiderable. And ſome of them in which 


were ſo ſtriking. and ſingular, and of ſuch oppoſite ſorts, that the of ſuoceſ 
ſtatement of them would prove the — of ſome 3 would by 
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interpoſition. Within the walls of the Houſe of Commons itſelf, 


there were loads of records, noticed in the reports of Parliament 
nearly a century ago, and of which no man knew the contents, 
though they were ſuppoſed to belong to the Courts of Common 
Law; but nevertheleſs they ſtill remain in their preſent ſituation, 
for want of ſome proper authority to remove them, or to receive 
them elſewhere. In the Courts of Common Law themſelves, 
thoſe rolls which are called the Docquets of Judgments, and ma- 
terially concern the titles to landed property, fo far as they belong to 
the Court of King's Bench, are expoſed to the daily riſk of being 
burnt ; and thoſe of the Common Pleas, beſides ſuffering an equal 
riſk of fire, are actually periſhing by damp. In the Exchequer of 
Equity, ſuch is the defect of eſtabliſhment, that any of the antient 
decrees relating to tithes, boundaries, cuſtoms, and other rights, of 
the moſt valuable nature, may be falſified, or removed by any per- 
{on whatever, almoſt without check or reſtraint ; and there were 
perſons at this time within hearing, who knew that ſuch abuſes had 
been practiſed. In the office of the Lord Treaſurer's Remem- 
brancer the evil was of a different ſort ; and there, for want of ac- 
commodation, the records were utterly inaeceſſible, ſo that queſ- 
tons of publie moment were now ſuſpended for the want of docu- 
ments, known to be lodged here, þut which could not be produced, 
or ſelected, from the general maſs of confuſion. In the Pipe-office, 
mother branch of the Exchequer, where by law every public ac- 
countant ought to have his quietus recorded, it had been repre- 
ſented three years ago to a Committee of this Houſe (the Finance 
Committee) that no perſon, however deeply intereſted in the affairs 
ef any public accountant, cither as principal or ſurety, could obtain 
a certificate of the ſtate of his final balance or diſcharge. An evil 
of a ſtill different ſort occurred in the inſtance” of ſpecial commiſ- 
hons for the trials of treaſons; and however ſtrange it might ap- 
fear, it was ſtri ly true, that the proceedings under the commiſſion 
cxecuted in the north after the rebellion in 1745, and thoſe in 
London in 1794, and at Maidſtone in 1798, remained now in 
te unauthenticated cuſtody of private perſons, = without any blame 
Whatever being imputable to them—but for want of proper proceſs 
lv remove them to their proper place of depoſit. And that as to 
the affairs of Scotland or Ireland, ſo broken and disjoined were all 
the documents relating to thoſe countries, that there was no place 
in which any man might not ſearch for them with ſome expeQation 


of ſucceſs, and no place where he could be certain that his ſearch 
would be ſucceſsful. . 
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He next ſtated, that although this was the real condition of the 
public records, he was by no means confident that ſome perſons 
might not be of opinion, that no great harm would enſue if afl 
theſe parchments and papers were left to periſh in their duſt, © 
weie fairly diſpoſed of by one general conflagration; and he wx; 
diſpoſed to apprehend this the more, becauſe it was well known th 
the levellers in the laſt century had actually propoſed that expedient, 
and there might be forre men now, who not unwiſely for the ſame 
ends, might hold the ſame opinions. But this was perfeAly clear, 
that there covid be no rational medium whatever, between adoptin 
that ſummary expedient, or taking the moſt effectual means fur 
their arrangement and prefervation. Mans ſtrong reafons of per. 
ſonal intereſt and punlic policy muſt prove this to every man who 
had either landed property to defend, or who felt a value for ihe 
Conftitution under which he lived. And whatcver might be the 
indifference with which thoſe things were regarded in the abſtrad, 
he would afk any land-owner, either in the Houſe or out of it= 
whether, if his title came to he litigated, he would not reſort to thoſ 
repolitories with thc greateſt anxicty, and think himſelf moſt ſecure 
if he found it was warranted by ſome royal grant, ſome antient 
perambulation, or public furvey. That corporate franchiſes, and 
many of the moſt valuable rights of the church, had no other ſoli 
foundation; and that in Parliament itſelf, beſides the periodical dit 
euſſions which ariſe before Committees upon clection rights, which 
are often deeply involved in theſe reſearches, —whenever the tuo 
Houſes unbappily differ, it is by the recorded tranſaQions of their 
anceſtors that their conferences muſt be guided; for they have 90 
other umpire to which they ean reſort; and even Parliament, in 
its entire capacity, has at no very diſtant period, and upon occalions 
of the moſt ſolemn concern, looked to thoſe repoſitories for the moſt 
certain ſtandard of its procecdings, in times and upon queſtions the 
moſt ardubus. He truſted, therefore, that it was not too much to 
aſſert, in the language of Lord Hallifax's Report * that it will be? 
public damage, and diſhoneur to the kingdom, to ſuffer ſuch monu- 
ments of antiquity to periſh.” | 

He then proceeded to ſtate the leading points, to which he pv 
poſed that the preſent inquiry ſhould be directed. In the firſt place 
he propoſed to call upon the proper vfficers of every principal repo- 
ſitory in England, who was entruſted with any records or inſtrl- 
ments in which the public has a concern, requiring him to ſtate the 
ſorts of , inſtruments in his poſſeſſion, and the periods of time t 
which they relate; extending this inquiry alſo to Scotland, * 

matters of this nature had been in all times regulated with the mol 
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| exemplary care; and meaning that the contents of all theſe returns 


ould be afterwards methodized and digeſted by competent and 
experienced perſons, to be authoriſed and employed for the expreſs 
purpoſe of furniſhing the Houſe with the moſt corre information 
in the moſt convenient form. In the next place, he ſhould propoſe 
aſcertain the ſtate of the buildings in which the public records are 


lodged, as to their ſecurity and accommodation; with a view to 


have thoſe public buildings repaired which may require it, —and in 
ſome inſtances poſſibly to render other buildings public property, 
which are at preſent inconveniently holden by private tenure ; but 


in no caſe to diſturb any poſſeſſion, or change the cuſtody of any 


records, except perhaps in ſome very few inſtances of moſt evident 
izht, and upon the moſt cogent reaſons of unqueſtionable utility. 
Ang, in the laſt place, for the purpoſe of rendering the acceſs to theſe 
repoſitories moſt complete, to call for an explanation of the ſtate 
of their catalogues and calendars, and alſo of their eſtabliſhments 
and regulations for e nducting ſearches, with a view on this head to 
provide more effrctually for the ſecurity of the records themſelves, 
at thedame time that the uſe of them might be rendered more con- 
renient to His Majeſty's ſubjeQs. 

From this courſe of procceding, beyond the execution of theſe 
particular details, there were alſo other conſequences likely to fol- 
low, and which ought not to be wholly unnoticed. The very event 
o a parliamentary vifitation would impreſs the officers of each de- 
partment with a ſtronger ſenſe - of their duty, knowing that their 
conduct, if meritorious, would not be unobſerved, and that any cul- 
pable negligence might not eſcape animadverſion ; and this ſalutary 
impreſſion would endure long after the event of this particular in- 
quiry, becauſe the period when a ſimilar viſitation might be ex- 
pected to occur muſt always be indefinite. Another cor.ſequence 
which might probably follow, would be the diſcovery of many valu- 
able monuments of the policy of our anceſtors, which it might not 
be unprofitable to keep in view hereafter ; and if the ſurvey of this 
country, contained in the books of Domeſday, has been always truly 
counted a work of great public importance, it would be gratifying 
0 the Houſe to know that other ſurveys may be found, which were 
executed in the reign of Edward I. II. and III. (for ſome of them 
the honourable Member had ſeen) which would be of -infinitc!y 
grater value than Domeſday itſelf, if they ſhould be found com- 
plete, inaſmuch as they come two or three centuries nearer to our 
onn times, and contain more curious and comprehenſive views of 
the civil and eccleſiaſtical ſtate of this coontry, at the periods to 
Which they relate. But there was ſtill one object beyend all theſe, 
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theſe latter topics, becauſe they made part of his general view of 
the ſubject, it was not his intention to propoſe any examination of 


Fes. 18 


upon which he could not but entertain a ſanguine hope ; that every A Sele 
new light thrown upon this ſubject would convince Parliament a The 
laſt of the neceſſity and facility of. eſtabliſhing a general reviſiratich The 
of all inſtruments. affecting landed property. In Scotland his hy. The 
tem has already prevailed for ages, with the happieſt conſequences tg The 
thoſe who belong to that part of the united kingdom ; in Ireland 4 
the ſame ſyſtem has obtained for near a century, with the ſame be- : 
nefzcial conſequences ; and in the two molt populous diſtricts And : 
England, namely, Middleſex and Yorkſhire, where the ſame plan lad Con 
has been eſtabliſhed for the ſame length of time, though upon a nar. places ww 
rower ſcale, it has been found to add a diſtin and ſpecific value tg m_— 
the property which it ſecures ; many recent events have contri. Charge 
buted to diſſipate the prejudices which once hung upon this queſtion, Mar. E 
and it now remains only by tranſcribing one ſhort and approved whom 
law to extend the ſame benefits throughout the reſt of England, = 


This conſidered merely as an improvement of our juridical ſyſtem f 
would be one of the greateſt which could be deviſed. But as e 
meaſure of ſtate policy, it was demonſtrably clear, that whatever pounds, | 


eſtabliſhes ſecurity and good faith between man and man in tranſac- ad adv 
tions reſpecting landed property, tends to facilitate the reciprocal a4 arly 
exchange and converfion of the landed and monied capital; and the France, 
giving to capital an increaſed activity, will neceſſarily increaſe its — 
total amount. Nor was it altogether to be diſregarded as offering ind the 
a new and reaſonable ſource of revenue; for no man would have to _ 
Pay for recording his title, without receiving at the ſame time a - w. 
ſpecific and correſponding benefit, by the additional ſccurity given to e 
his poſſeffion; and the produce of ſuch a revenue would be con- er 


tinually riſing with the multiplied population and increaſing pro- 
Aperity of the country. | _— 
He concluded with ſtating, that although he had dwelt upon 
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what might be politic for the Houſe to adopt, in reſpe& of any nen 
inſtitution, or any extenſion of former ſyſtems, but only to aſcertain 
the ſtate of thoſe already eſtabliſhed. He therefore moved— 
For a Committee to inquire into the public records of thi 
kingdom, and of ſuch other public inſtruments, rolls, books, and 
papers, as they. ſhall think proper; and to report to the Houſe the 
nature and condition thereof, together with what they ſhall judge fit 
to be done for the better arrangement, preſervation, and more con- 
venient uſe of the ſame.” | 
The MASTER OF THE ROLLS ſeconded the motion, and 
ſaid the propoſed inquiry had his moſt cordial aſſent. 
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A Select Committee was accordingly appointed, conſiſting of 
The Maſter of the Rolls, Sir William Scott, 
The Attorney General, Mr. Douglas, 
The Solicitor General, Mr. Percival, 
The Lord Advcate of Scotland, M. Charles Yorke, 
Lord Hawkeſbury, Mr. Richard Ryder, 
&c. &c. &c. 
And it was farther ordered — Tliat all perſons authorized by the 


/ 


ſaid Committee, may freely ſearch and have view in all offices and 
places where any of His Majefty's records are kept, and have ſuch 
copies as they ſhall require, ſigned by every officer, &c. without 
charge or fees. 


Mr. ERAGGE reported from the Committee of the whole Houſe, 


to whom it was referred to conſider farther of the ſupply granted to 
His Majeſty, the reſolution which the Committee had directed him 
to report to the Houſe ; which is as follows, viz. 


« Reſolved, That a ſum, not exceeding five hundred thoufand 


pounds, be granted to His Majeſty, to enable His Mzjeity to make 
ſuch advances as may be neceſſary for the purpoſe of enſuring, at 


an early period, the. benefit of a vigorous co-operation again't 
France, in conſequence of the engagements which His Majeſty is 
concerting with the Emperor of Germany, the EleQor of Bavaria, 
and the other .powers of the empire.” 

Lord Hawkeſbury moved, that the order of the day for the 
farther conſideration of the corn and bread pill be now read; 
vhich being done, the Houſe reſolved itſelf into a Committee of 
the whole Houſe, Sir John William Anderſon in the chair, 

Lord HAWKESBURY faid, that there was one propoſition 
which he wiſhed to ſubmit to the Committee, upon the important 
ſubject now under their conſideration ; but before making it, there 
were ſome obſervations upon the ſtate of this country at the preſent 
lime, which he wiſhed to ſuggeſt, and to call to the attention of the 
Committee. The origin of this Committee was certainly to be 
found in a bill which was known by the name of Governor Pow- 
nall's bill; but even at that time, in 1773. the promoters of that 
bill were of the ſame opinion which the beſt informed men now alto 
entertained, that little relief could be obtained in a time of ſcarcity 
by interfering with the conduct of millers, or ſubjecting them to 
ay different regulations from thoſe which now directed them. 

here was but one propoſition which he had now to make—per- 
haps others might be ſuggeſted by other gentlemen ; but he really 
ought that this was a ſubject on which little could be done by 


mealures of legiſlation, on which much more might be expected from 
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the private and individual influence of gentlemen, by example in 
their own families, and by recommendation to others, than by any 
proceedings of Parliament. Upon the ſubject of the preſent 
ſcarcity, there is one argument which has often been uſed by gentle. 
men on the other ſide of the Houſe, and particularly by one gentle. 
man whom I do not now fee in his place—an argument the mot 
miſchicvous, the moſt abſurd, and of the wickedeſt tendency—yhich 
deſerves anĩmadverſion and refutation. It is, that the war in which 
we are engaged is the cauſe of the preſent ſcarcity. What gentlemen 
mean by ſuch an aſſertion, it is hard to conceive. Do they mean 
that the ſtate of hoſtilities in which we are placed with ſome coun- 
tries in Europe, prevents the importation of grain which otherwiſe 
might have been imported into this country? Or do they mean 
that the war increaſes the conſumption of corn in the country ? As 
to the ſuppoſition that the war prevents the importation of corn, it 
is a known fact, that the average importation for the laſt ſeven 
vears is as high as that of any preceding period, and yet during the 
laſt ſeven years we have been at war. In 1796, the importation 
was much greater than ever was known before ; it amounting to 
between 8 and 900,000 quarters of grain. If the Committee 
wiſh to know whether the importation this ſeaſon bears a proportion 
to the wants of the country, it appears that though the ſeaſon at 
which any importation can be made from the ſhores of the Baltic, 
which is the great ſource from which we draw our ſupplies, has 
ſcarcely commenced; there has been imported into the ports of Eng: 
land and Scotland, tince the 26th of September laſt, 26,291 quar- 
ters of wheat, and 45,415 bags of flour, which is equal to 21,42! 
quarters of wheat, beſides conſiderable ſupplies of rye, barley, and 
oats. The war then can have no direct influence in preventing the 
importation of corn. But it may be ſaid, that it operates by an 
indire& influence, that it prevents us from importing corn from 
countries where we could be ſupplied, becauſe with theſe countries 
we are in a ſtate of hoſtility. The fact is, that it is from the 


countries on the ſhores of the Baltic, and from the United States 


of America, that we receive in ordinary all the ſupplies of griin 
which the country requires. Some ſupply may indeed be furniſhed 
this ſeaſon by France, notwithſtanding the war. But before the wat, 
it is well known, that France did not grow any conſiderable quan 
tity of grain above that which ſhe conſumed ; and the produce of 
the Netherlands is in general wholly conſumed by the inhabitants, 
by the United Provinces, and by the people in the leſs fertile dil 
tricts up the Rhine. But there is one thing more — perhaps i 
will be ſuggeſted, that the preſent prices of grain in France af 
1 ä | 
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le in comparatively low to what they are in this country. This may be 
any eaſily accounted for by a ſtatement which has been made by a very 
ſent eminent corn- factor, that the harveſt in France was uncommonly 
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favourable : but there is yet another ground which perhaps gentle- 
men on the other fide of the Houſe will be diſpoſed to controvert ; 
this is the miſerable ſtate and poverty of the people. It is ſurpri- 
ing to ſee ſuch cauſes reſorted to, to account for the preſent ſear- 
city, when it is ſo plainly the conſequence of a bad ſeaſon and of a 
bad harveſt. Theſe are obvious cauſes, and no other can be 
pleaded with any degree of probability or truth. It muſt be allowed 
that the preſent ſcarcity is alarming, and that it onght to call the 
attention of gentlemen to the management of their own families, 
and to exert their influence-and their power in their neighbourhood, 
to remedy as far as poſſible the evils which it may produce, But 
the danger and the evil are much exaggerated. This may be 
proved by the ſtatement of a few circumſtances, of which every 
gentleman may judge of the accuracy. They are collected merely 
from common and well-known calculations and ſtatements. As to 
the conſumption of grain in the country, this muſt be eſtimated 
from the number of the conſumers, and the amount of the con- 
ſumption of each individual. The number of the conſumers of 
wheaten bread depends much upon the abundance of the crop, and 
upon the conſequent price of wheaten bread. When the price is 
low, the number of the conſumers is of courſe increaſed ; when , 
high, it is diminiſhed. But, on an average, it may be fairly cal- 
culated, that there is one third of the people who do not conſume 
wheaten bread, This calculation is not too high, when we conſi- 
der that a great majority of the people in Scotland, in the counties 
of Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, the North Riding of Yorkſhire, 
part of Lancaſhire, of Wales, of Cornwall, and the northern parts 
of Devonſhire, conſume bread made of oats, barley, and other 
grains. Now, as to the quantity of wheat conſumed, a quarter of 


m the wheat in the year for each man is the general calculation, and that 
States which Mr. Arthur Young has eſtimated as coming very near the 
grain actual conſumption. This allowance of a quarter per man, taken 
niſhed in connection with a computation of the inhabitants of the country, 


would require about eight, or betwixt eight and nine millions of. 
quarters of wheat, to ſupply this country for a year. The produce 
of the country certainly varies in different years ; but the average 
computation between very high and low ſeaſons may come neareſt 
the truth, This average does not feed the country; for the ave- 
rage importation for ſeveral years back may be eſtimated at one 
twentieth of the whole conſumption. The deficiency of the late 
4H 2 | . 
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crop may be eſtimated at one-third of the uſual crop, which mug 


Feb. 18.] 


wer. 

be added to the twentieth uſually imported, in order to eſtimate je& to the 
what importation will be neceſſary this ſeaſon. In oppoſition tg Committe 
this, however, it muſt be confidered that there was in the country a cipal mea 
ſtock in hand from the preceding harveſt ſufficient to ſupply ane appears fre 
month. But if we take the foreign corn alſo in the country at the” MW the molt | 
ſame period, there was certainly much more than would be con. ber of in! 
ſumed in a month. Coniidering all thefe circumſtances, the pro- Whercas, 
bable amount of the importation neceſſary this ſeaſon will be about had been 
600,000 quarters of wheat ; whereas in 1796 the importation improven 
was 800,000 quarters. The millers, and others ſkilled in be doubte 
the ſabject, have recommended, and are ſanguine in the hopes of Lowlands 
fucecſs, from adopting ſome regulations as to the uſe of new bread; point is p 
and they have computed, that by ſuch regulations there might be 3 improven 
ſaving of one forinight of the whole conſumption. Beſides, it has wealth, v 
been ſtated, that millers, when the price of grain is high, and con. adequacy 
ſequently when bread is dear, extract from the grain a greater tants ? I 
quantity of flour for the nouriſhment of man than they do at other lation, al 
times; and it is reaſonable to {ſuppoſe that they will do fo. This tants, in 
will afford a ſecond faving. A third would ariſe from the uſe of Was an 1 
ſubſtitutes for bread. As the price of grain, even in thoſe coun- the peric 
tries from which we can receive a ſupply, is high, viz. both in the habitant: 
United States of America, and in the countrics on the ſhores of the find this 
Baltic, it is to be feared that the high price of grain in this country power a 
is an inevitable evil; but from the review of all circumitances it countrie 
may be collected, that there is no real danger of ſcarcity, afterwar 
'L:here are yet ſome further ubſervations upon this ſubject, which it lent, we 
may be of advantage to ſuggeſt. It ought not to be conſidered as will not 
merely of temporary moment, but gentlemen ought to look forward Baltic, 
to all future contingencies of a ſimilar nature, that when ſuch an ſupplies 
emergency as the preſent occurs again, it may not be felt with equal moſt fle 
ſeverity. It is cicar from experience, that this country. does not w exce 
feed itfeif. Every year, for ſeveral years back, the importation ot infant! 
grain has amounted to 400,000 quarters. I his may appear feient 
ſtrange when he look back but a few- years, and recollect the valt ordinar 
ſums expended in bountics for the exportation of grain. So late the uſe 
particularly as the adminiſtratim of Mr. Pelham, not leſs than The h 
500,000). were ſtated to be paid annually by that genileman ia word) 
bounties on the exportation of grain. What has cauſed the dit. ductio 
ference? Has the agriculture of the country diminiſhed? No; poſe i} 
the improvement of our agriculture has kept pace, in this diſaſtrous plan a 
war, as ſome gentlemen have called it, with the increaſe of our means 
trade, the extenſion of our commerce, and the augmentation of our that ti 
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"uit power. This can cafily be proved from documents which are ſub- 


ate je to the inſpection and examination of every gentleman in the 
| to Committee. The incloſure of waſte lands is certainly one prin- 
J 2 cipal means of improving the agriculture of the country. Now, it 
one appears from the Journals of this Houſe, that during ſeven years, of 
the me molt proſperous peace that ever this country enjoyed, the num- 


ber of incloſure bills which paſſed the Houſe amounted to 227. 
Whereas, during the laſt ſeven years of war, double the number 
had been paſſed ; no leſs than 479. Let us alſo attend to the 
improvement which has taken place in huſbandry. This cannot 
be doubted to have taken place in many diſtricts, particularly in the 
Lowlands of Scotland, and in the border counties. If then the 
point is proved, that the agriculture of the country has kept pace in 
improvement with its trade and commerce, and other ſources of 
wealth, what is the cauſe that ſuch a change has taken place in the 
adequacy of the produce of the country to the ſupport of its inhabi- 


ater ants? It muſt be imputed ſolely to the immenſe increaſe of popu- 
ther WW lation, and to the increaſed eonſumption of the individual inhabi- 
This tants, in conſequence of their increaſed wealth. There never yet 
e of was an inſtance of a highly flouriſhing State, which had attained 
OuN- the period of its grandeur, producing enough to maintain its in- 
| the habitants. If we look back to the Republic of Rome, we ſhall 
f the fad this obſervation confirmed in its hiſtory. As ſoon as it attained 


power and greatneſs, it was obliged to have recourſe to other 
countries for ſupplies of grain. Sicily was its firſt graniry, and 
aterwards Egypt. And if we look to the ſtate of the world at pre- 


d as will not ſurely be ſaid, that the countries which border on the 
ward Baltic, and particularly Poland, from which we draw our principal 
h an ſupplies of grain, and which export the greateſt quantity, are the 
qual molt flouriſhing in Europe. The Unitcd States of America form 
not w exception, becauſe, though flouriſhing, that country is yet in an 
n Of iafant ſtate. The crop then, in general, in this country, is not ſuf- 
jen cient for the ſupply of the inhabitants; and when this and the 
Lal 


ordinary importation fail, the beſt method that can be adopted is 
tie uſe of ſubſtitutcs : it is, indeed, dimcult to introduce them. 
than The habits and (it is to be hoped no blame will be attached to the 
word) the prejudices of the people, will at firſt oppoſe their intro- 


dit- Um, It is difficult to change old habits ;. but for ſuch a pur- 
No; pole the attempt ought to be made and perſevered in. Were this 
hous pan adopted, this country, I am convinced, contains in itſelf the 
our means of feeding its inhabitants. At preſent it muſt be allowed, 
f our 


at the method of feeding it is not the moſt economical. Great 


ſent, we ſhall have no occaſion to depart from this ſtatement. It 
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economy might be introduced, and every perſon would rejoice, tht 
by the efforts of individuals (and it is but reſpectful to mention the 
the name of Count Rumford) this economy was already reduced hy 
many to practice. It appeared from his calculations and ſtar. 
ments, that one third more ſuſtenance' might be derived from many 
articles of proviſion, without abridging the luxuries of the rich, than 
was ufually drawn from them. The uſe of ſubſtitutes is particy. 
larly to be recommended in charities and in parochial relief. This 
would be one means of introducing them ; and though their general 
introduction might not be effected at once, yet it muſt be reed. 
leRed that this is not the firſt year of ſcarcity that we have fel; 
that it will not be the laſt; that within theſe five years it is the 
ſecond time that a ſcarcity has occurred. Thus it appears, that 
though incloſures have been going on rapidly, and that though agi. 
culture has been improving, the increaſe of population has out-run 
them. Lord Hawkeſbury concluded with paſſing a high encomium 


, on the liberality which the rich had diſplayed in alleviating the. 


diſtreſs and in ſupplying the wants of the poor, and alſo on the 
poor for their becoming conduct; — and moved, "That the Ch. 
man be directed to report, that it is the opinion of this C 
that leave be granted to bring in a bill to prohibit bikers (ro 
expoling any bread for ſale which has not been baked a c 
namber of hours.” 

Mr. HOBHOUSE faid, that he did not riſe to oppoſe the 
noble Lord {Hawketbury), but to expreſs his joy that the ſubje& 
had been at laſt taken into conſideration. He could not help er- 
preſſing his aſtoniſhment, that this buſineſs was not brought for- 
ward before. It would have been better for the country, had it 
received an earlier attention, and employed ſome of the time waſted 
in a long adjournment ; for it was known long fince that the 
harveſt had failed, and ſcarcity muſt enſue. 

He was ready to admit that the ſcarcity was, principally, to be 
attributed to the deficiency of the crops ; but he intiſted that tis 
war not only increafed conſumption, but cut off ſome of the means of 
ſupply, by ſhutting many of the ports of Europe againſt us, name), 
the ports of Holland, Flanders, and France; and rendered every at 
ticic of import dearer by the advanced price of freight and infurance 
On the teſtimony of Mr. Claude Scott, a gentleman of information 
on that ſubject, it was aſſerted in the report, that war prevented that 
abundance which, in time of peace, would come into the market 

But no authority was wanting; for the fact was obvious. In that 
reſpect, as well as many others, the war, ſtated by the noble Lord 
to being with it ſo many bleſſings, becauſe agriculture and com 
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nerce had increaſed in great and equal proportions, was, indeed, 


moſt calamitous. - It prefſed heavily upon the lower claſſes, by 
niling the price of that firſt neceſſary of life, upon which they 
almoſt entirely ſubſiſted. | 

With reſpe& to the propoſed remgdy againſt the exiſting evil, he 
approved it, as far as it went, and was glad to hear that ſome others 
were in contemplation. He thought, however, that little could be 
expected from poſitive laws, and that more was to be done by ex- 
hortation, by example, and by charity properly diſtributed. He 
had no doubt that the gentlemen whom he now addreſſed, and the 
fMyent among all ranks, would exert themſelves upon the preſent 
trying occaſion. It was the duty of every one to ſtrive to alleviate 
the diſtreſſes of the poor: he would himſelf make every effort for 
that purpoſe. He wiſhed, before he ſat down, to correct an error 
in the ſtatement of the noble Lord. His honourable friend, not 
now preſent, to whom the noble Lord had alluded (Mr. Nicholls), 
had not ſaid that the war was the cauſe of the ſcarcity. Upon that 
point he had exprefled no opinion ; he had only ſhewn what an 
immenſe ſum, in his judgment, would be wanting, for the purpoſe 
of relieving that ſcarcity, and guarding againſt the horrors of 
mine; and had on that account entreated the Houſe to pauſe be- 
fore they determined to give large ſubſidies to foreign powers. 
The SPEAKER faid, that he would take up a ſhort time of the 
attention of the Committee, on a ſubjeR not inferior in importance 
to any that ever engaged its attention. Should any difference of 
opinion ariſe between the gentlemen who drew up the Report and 
him, he would exprefs that diffent with diffidence, ſenſible of the 
candour and merit of thoſe gentlemen. He, from his fituation, 
had not time to give this ſubject all the attention it fo highly 
merited, nor to acquire that information which made them ſo much 
better qualified to judge upon a ſubject ſo weighty and extenſive. 
With reſpe& to the propoſition, no one was likely to differ on that; 
either was there a difference of opinion on the regulation of bread, 
or on the bounty of individuals. Should any error ariſe to convert 
the ſeareity of grain from its real cauſe, a cauſe inſeparable from 
peace as well as war, into the circumſtances of the war alone, ſuch 
an error muſt be founded in a miſunderſtanding of the ſubjeR. 
He would; with due deference to the gentlemen of the Committee 
Who ſent up the Report, juſt turn to the ſixth article, where it is 
laid, © Your Committee are of opinion, that to change by law the 
food of a large part of the community, is a meaſure of the greateſt 
Gelicacy, and on the face of it highly objectionable. If a con- 
lderable benefit could be proved to ariſe from it to the community 
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_ then? and until he heard a reaſon, he ſhould think ſo. 


PARLIAMENTARY 


at large, your Committee might be induced to recommend it,” ge, 

&c. He had now to remark, that we were. more embarraſſed than 
we were in 1795; for, on referring to the Report of that year, it 
will be found it was but a partial failure. Though the crops of 
wheat had failed, the other crops of grain were ſucceſsful. Tlis 
was a circumſtance on which we could not now. reſt our calculation, 
The uſe he would make of this was, that we ſhould derive from 
the grain of the wheat the greateſt poſſible quantity of flour. The 
calculation, as it now, ſtands, is in the proportion of 4.71b. of four 
to Golb. of grain, as that which makes the propereſt aliment fu 
man. The reaſoning on this proportion in the Report, does not 
appear to him conclaſive. It.is admitted, that a nearer proportion 


[Conmmops, 


of 521b. to 5 9lb. may be applied to the nutriment of bread. In 


1795, a Committee reported, and on agreement did not allow {y 
much as 7lb. He found in the third Report, a diminution of 5 b. 
only was admitted. He aſked. why was it not as neceſſary now a 
He found 
it ſtated on report, that or the teſtimony of a miller, excellent 


bread may be made of the whole wheat, without taking away any of 


the bran: and a gentleman has proved it to be ſo; for he himlit 
had ſeen a bread made of that kind. He had now to ſtate, upon 
the authority of a perſon, to whoſe exemplary life he owed the fit 
of all obligations, that the beſt bread was made of the entire wheat, 
On mentioning the different clafles into which the ancients divided 
their bread, he ſaid, that the firſt was made of the fineſt flour; the 
ſecond was a mixture of that flour with the pollard.; and the third 
claſs was the whole flour with the bran, That of thoſe three 
breads, the firſt and ſecond, ſeemed to have been little uſed ; but 
that the. third fort was general, from its excellent effects. On er. 
periment, it was found by chemiſts that this ſort contained a vaſt 
quantity of eſſential oil; and in this conſiſted the true ſpirit of the 
wheat ; not that = ie was fiery and cauſed fermentation, but that 
which was mild and nutricious. Had this conſideration been early 


attended to, there would be now no cauſe of alarm. This ws 
the ſentiment of a perſon who was never diſpoſed to give his opinion 
He then ſaid, that he ap- 
proved of the noble Lord's plan, but did not ſee the r to 

t us 
but once convince the people of the neceſſity of ſubmitting for the 
common good, and take with them a fellowſhip in their, ſufferings 
and we ſhall ſoon be poſſeſſed of their compliance with whatever 
He found too upon report 
another conſideration. which he would with to admit. On the 


but upon juſt and deliberate reaſons. 


any proper compulſory law in ſo ſtrong a light as he did 


law we propoſe for ſuch a purpoſe. 
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teſtimony of a miller, it is proved that damaged wheat may be 
chan amended by a commixture with the good. The uſe to be made 
r, it of this obſervation was, that on the ſupply from America we ſhould 
s of WF :dopt the moſt effectual methods to render that ſupply efficient; 
1 lis and here he would with to ſubmit to the attention of the Committee 
ton. WY the idea of a compulfory law, as that grain may be mingled up 
from with the damaged to a proper degree, and be brought to the ſuſte- 
The nance of man. On his part, he fincercly wiſhed all might be done 
flour by admonition and example. He had great ſatisfaction in liſtening 
t for to meaſures of precaution ; he thought too they ſhould be followed 
| by up. Should an abundant or an average harveſt grow up, he thought 
run precaution and foreſight neceſſary. He thought the cultivation of 
In a vegetable which was the next beſt ſubſtitute for bread, he meant 
W iy potatoes, ſhould be encouraged. This might he brought into con- 
5lb, ſumption about July and Auguſt, and might fill up the time between 
de old and new harveſt. On the cultivation of potatoes, he thought 
ound it would be matter of encouragement, if the tythes on potatoes were 
cnt made equal to the tythes on wheat, a circumſtance which at preſent 
ny of ended much to diſcourage their growth. This was a matter for 
melt contemplation. He had alſo to ſtate his extreme apprehenſions on 
uren Wh the riſe of dutchers* meat. From the lower parts of the country 
ert BN which were flooded from the continual rains, great quantities of 
neat attle were deſtroyed and ſent up early to market; in order to re- 
vided medy that evil, he wiſhed the country to get a little repoſe. This 
5 tie reſpite might be gained by the uſe of ſwine, the increaſe of which he 
turd recommended. One plentiful year would reſtore many years of 
tlie ſearcityr. Another commodity he would recommend as a guard 
5 but wainſt the evil, was the importation of rice, which was ſo low in 
n £3" BY Bngil as one farthing the pound. This was a food ſuitable to 
a valt WY feentary perſons, and might be fold in this country for three half- 
f the pence the pound. The length of the voyage, the riſk of the 
t that WW Gheculation, might diſcourage individuals, but it might come under 
earl tte contemplation of Government. The improving ſtate of agri- 
nw culture was ſtrongly marked in the number of incloſures ; and on 
pLnion tis he had to felicitate the country, Yet, great as this ſpirit was, 
ie i” he wiſhed it was ſtill more promoted. The Houſe, he was ſure, 
Ins 10 Would always give its cordial affiſtance to every attempt of this 
Lt 5 Kind ; and he had to regret that there ſhould be ſo great a drawback 
on" it, as to make the charges ſo high, that a ſum of almoſt 240). 
me nas neceſſary to carry a bill of incloſure through its reſpective 


t les. It was ſaid by an honourable Member, in alluſion to a cer- 
* an high character (the Lord Chancellor), that no conſideration 


Guld com penſate him for the fees of his place on thoſe occaſions, | 
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On this he had to ſay, that if the charges on bills attending ſuch 
meaſures difcouraged them, it was not owing to any want of ſpirit o 
liberality in that noble perſon. - And it was a duty and reſpect he 
owed to him, to inform that honourable Member who ſaid fo, that 
if he knew that noble Lord as he did, he would not ſay ſo of him: 
and he had it now in his power to remove the opprobrium of ſuch 
an imputation, by contradicting it. The charges aroſe from ſoliei. 
tors and other perſons ſwelling out their bills to this large amount, 
and not to the demands or fees of the Speaker's office in the Houſe 


of Lords. He concluded by a handſome panegyrie on the liberal 


of the country, which had fo generouſly come forward in relief of 
the poor. The different claſſes were more nearly linked together; 
and the poor were now taught to conſider thoſe as their friends and 
benefaCtors, whom they regarded before with an invidious and angry 
eye. The cottage and palace were united in the general pteſſute, 
and the rich and poor in feeling and reſpe& for one another. He 
then gave his aſſent to the motion. 

Lord HAWKESBURY ſaid, he had heard with great plex 
ſure the opinion ſtated by the right honourable gentleman; and 
referring to the opinion of the Committee, he ſtated, that they had 
conſidered how far it would be uſeful to put reſtrictions upon the 
millers as to the quality of the ground corn, and they had found 
that the utmoſt ſaving would only amount to one- Zoth of the whole 
grain obliged to be made uſe of. From a conſideration of all 
points, his Lordſhip ſaid, the Committee were of opinion, that to 
propoſe to enatt by law, that only a coarſer ſort of bread ſhould be 
uſed, would not produce a ſaving adequate to the inconveniences 
which it was likely to produce to the community. With regard to 


| the importation, he muſt obſerve in anſwer to what had fallen from 
-an'hohotrable gentleman (Mr. Hobhouſe) that all the foreign ports 


from which we could expect ſupplies, were merely thoſe which had 


not been engaged in war; ſuch were the ſupplies ta be drawn fron 


ſome parts of the Baltic and America, and theſe ſupplies were nd 
to be expected to any great extent. ee ee 
Tbe SPEAKER explained. He ſaid his idea was, that the 


Committee had rather gone too far in excluding the coarſer part 


of bread from the food of the common people. W hat he meant 
to recommend, was the uſe of that ſort of bread from which 90 
only the bran, but the coarſer part of the wheat might be & 
wactcd,” ” * 5 | | - 

Mr. W. BIRD thought that the noble Lord (Hawkeſbur]) 
went too far in ſaying that any man who connected the war and he 
ſearcity together, was no good ſubject. He, for one, mult be 
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| pinion, that though the war was not the cauſe of the ſcarcity, yet 
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that it occaſioned the continuance of that ſcarcity. Would the 
noble Lord ſay, that the quantity of troops on the Rhine, the num- 
bers ſent to Holland, thoſe of Ruſſia brought over to England, the 
number of French priſoners in this country (lumber, as the right 
honourable Secretary had called them), had nothing to do with the 
exiſting ſcarcity? As we could not depend upon a large ſupply 
from abroad, it behoved the country to attend to a deereaſe of the 
conſumptivn of corn. He thought it little better than a mockery 
to find che noble Lord, in the name of the Committee, merely re- 
commending the uſe of ſtale bread, and that the rich ſhould not 
difribute their charity to the poor in bread. For his part, it was 
not the poor whom he wiſhed to ſee deprived of the uſe of bread, but 
would rather recommend a ſaving in this article to the rich, who 
abounded in other ſuperfluities. Let the rich but deny themſelves 
this ſupply tor a month or two, and they would ſerve the poor ef- 
feaually, and bring down the bleſlings of thouſands upon them. 
Mr. SYLVESTER DOUGLAS faid, that upon the queſtion 
whether it would be adviſeable to reſtrain the making of a better ſort 


of bread, the Committee had thought it better not to introduce a a 


compulſory clauſe, which would oblige all the inhabitants of the 
metropolis to alter their habits with reſpe& to an eſſential article of 
their food : at the ſame time they had given no opinion contrary 
to that of the right honourable gentleman, namely, that none of 
the nutriment and food for man ſhould be extracted from the flour 
of wheat. After farther vindicating the opinion of the Committee 
for not propoſing a compulſory clauſe, Mr. Douglas ſtated his opi- 
mon, that ſtill farther reductions might be accompliſhed from the 
ſavings propoſed than were ſtated by the Committee. He thought, 
that if the whole meal was brought into private families, they would 
on various accounts be induced to ſift it by ſame apparatus, which 


would cauſe a greater loſs than upon the preſent plan. That which was 


ground into the coarſe flour, having mere of the bran, could not be 
carried to ſuch a diſtance ; and therefore a great part of this, in the 
opinion of thoſe who had given evidence before the Committee, if 
brought to the London market, would be loſt, as it would be liable 
to heat and to be ſpoiled. It had alſo been ſtated by bakers, 
that the ſame quantity of coarſe flour did not produce the ſame 


weight as the fine flour; and that upon eighty loaves, one loaf more 


Was gained in weight upon fine than upon coarſe loaves. Upon 
the. whole, the Committee had employed all the extent of their un- 
derſtanding, and deſired in their report as much as poſſible to meet 
the wiſhes of the country in general, and the poor in particular. 
11 
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Sir W. YOUNG alſo juſtified the Committee's not propoſing a 
compulſory clauſe. He complimented the opinion quoted in the 
ſpecch of the right honourable gentleman (the Speaker) ; and atthe 
ſame time noticed the opinion of the phyſicians before the Com. 
mittee, who ſtated, that they would not ſay whether the white or 
brown bread would prove moſt nutricious, till they knew the habits 
of the people. It would be dangerous, therefore, for the Com. 
mittee to make experiments on the tempers and habits of the 
people, eſpecially when the queſtion, © What the ſaving would be 
by fuch alteration,” was ſo problematical. He truſted that much 
regard would not be had to the declamation of an honourable Mem. 
ber (Mr. Bird), when he ſaid that the Report of the Committee wa 
but of little uſe, becauſe it did not accompliſh more. Nor was the 
infinuation leſs miſchievous, that the war was the cauſe of the ſcar. 
city. France was undoubtedly contiguous to this country, and 
might in time of peace furniſh ſome ſupply of corn ; but by the 
beſt intelligence which had lately been derived from that country, 
it appeared that France had fallen full one-third ſhort of what was 
wanted for the conſumption of that country ; fo that it could not be 
ſuppoſed, even if peace were made, zhat France would take off its 
embargo. C4 | . 

Mr. WILBERFORCE ſaid, he was not a Member of the 
Committee ; but from the character of thofe who conſtituted it, 
from their means of information, and their earneſt defire to pro- 
mote the welfare of the community, he muſt be ſatisfied that they 
had done every thing which could be expected of them. He 
hoped that gentlemen would exerciſe their minds in deviſing the 
means of obtaining farther ſupplies, rather than in criticiſing the 
efforts of others. It appeared to him, that if the whole grain were 
uſed, if not univerſally, yet in part, it would ſerve to lengthen out 
the ſupply wanted He was alſo led to think, that in part the Le- 
giſlature were warranted to. interfere, and particularly that in all 
parochial relief of bread or flour, it ſhould conſiſt only of that made 
of the whole grain. He could not believe that the preſent ſcarcity 
aroſe either from the war, or from any increaſe of population, but 
rather that it was owing to the uncommonly wet and unfavourable 
ſeaſon. There were various ſources whence he apprehended the 
country might look for ſupplies. The firſt of theſe aroſe from 
. Importation. This, indeed, was not the ſource whence we could 
be moſt ſecure, or look with any great degree of expectation. Al- 
though none ought to ſpeak ſlightly of the ſupply to be derived from 


importation, yet he agfeed with his noble friend that the means of 


relief he had propoſed were as likely to be beneficial as that to be 
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derived from importation. Another mod@ of economy he would 
ſogeſt to the Committee was, that of bringing animal food in the 
ſhape of ſoup into more general uſe. He queſtioned, indeed, whe- 
ther this could become a ſubject of legiſlative proviſion ; perhaps it 
was connected with the agricultural breed of fat cattle. At preſent 
he merely threw out the idea for gentlemen's conſideration, Who- 
ever walked along the ſtreets of the metropolis, might have remarked 
another way in which economy was required in the uſe of flour— 
he alluded to thoſe ſhops in which rolls, fancy biſcuits, and articles 
of imagination in the way of flour were diſplayed. Theſe did not 
contribute either to the ſupport or comfort of man. Various ad- 

vantages would attend the prohibition of ſuch articles in which fine 

flour was made uſe of—a greater degree of nouriſhment would then 

be reſtored to the coarſer parts of bread when mixed with the finer. 

Another mode of economy was that which he conſidered as ex- 
tremely important to mention—referring to the northern parts of 
the kingdom, he obſerved, that oats was much more made uſe of 
for food than in this part of the country. He had made inquiries, 
and as the reſult of them had learnt, that the quantity of oats grown 
in this country was conſiderably larger than that of wheat. If it 
ſhould be found neceſſary to prohibit the uſe of oats, except for the 
food of man (allowing for the demand*that would be made for the 
cavalry, mail-coach horſes, &c.) he apprehended that this very prohibi- 
tion would go a great way to ſubſtitute plenty for ſcarcity. Not only 
would it materially operate to the relief of thoſe parts of the king- 
dom where oats was a common article of food of the lower orders of 
the people, but others might thereby have their prejudices removed, 
and be induced to make uſe of oatmeal alſo. From a calculation 
he held in his hand, the annual conſumption of oats he computed 
a ten millions of quarters. If immediate meafures were adopted, 
the ſaving in the uſe of this article for other purpoſes ſave that for 
the food of man, muſt be very conſiderable. To this reſource he 
would add, that which was to be obtained by production. One 
ample ſource of ſupply from the bounty of Providence, was our 
ſheries. The reſult of his inquiries on this head was io the higheſt 


degree ſatisfaQtory ; and he was perſuaded, that if proper means 
were uſed, and proper encouragement was given, the greateſt 
ſupply might be afforded. He underſtood there were vaſt quanti · 
ties of herrings caught, which, under proper regulations, might be 
Increaſed to any extent to which capital could be employed. There 
Was alſo the mackarel fiſhery on the coaft of Cornwall, which might 

carried to a prodigious extent : and if proper encouragement 
vere given for the catching, curing, and bringing to market, theſe 
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various ſorts of fiſh, the greateſt advantages would reſult to the 
community. He underſtood alfo, that the quantity of fiſh which 
could be obtained from Newfoundland in the courſe of a fey 
months, was almoſt ſufficient ro feed all the inhabitants of this 
country; no leſs than 500,000 quintals being, it is ſaid, caugit in 
the year. He ſaid, he had alſo inquired what encouragement could he 
given for the produQion of things at home. He underſtood, from 
a gentleman of experience (Mr. Arthur Young), that early pctatns 
and beans might be brought into uſe in the month of June, &.; 
and a few thouſands granted in premiums for the growth of then 
would bring to market a vaſt quantity. The only ditticulty, and 
which that gentleman had ſtated, was that of obtaining a ſufhcient 
quantity of ſeed ; he thought, therefore, that immediate meaſures 
ought to be taken for preſerving a ſufficient quantity of that par 
He would wiſh to leave the mode of diſtributing 
theſe premiums to the judgment of the Board of Agriculture. On 
this head there would be no occaſion to contend with common pre 
Judices, which would be an advantage: but to effectuate this objed, 
he muit preſs it upon the minds of the ny that not an hout 
was to be loſt. 


Mr. BUXTON faid, that as to wht had been obſerved upon 


[ Com MOXg 


the ſubjeR of premium for the encouragement of agriculture, the 


anſwer to it was, that the high price of the articles which agiicul- 
ture produces, is the beſt premium for its encouragement. This 
was an obſervation only by the bye; the chief reaſon for which he 
roſe was to refute an affertion which was made by an honourable 
gentleman on the other ſide of the Houſe, and on which he would 
have faid more if that gentleman had not left the Houſe ; he meant 
the affertion that the high price of wheat was partly cauſed by the 
war. This he, as a perſon concerned to a conſiderable extent in 
agriculture, would undertake to ſay, was an aſſertion that was ab- 
ſolutely gmundleſs. He ſhould again ſay, that the war was not 
the cauſe of the high price of wheat ; having ſaid this, he muſt beg 
leave to add, that an imputation had been caſt, which was not de- 
ſerved, on his honourable friend, and that was, that this ſubject va 
not attended to ſufficiently early. The truth was, that application 
was made, and attention paid to this matter very early in this ſel 
fion ; for almoſt at the opening of it an act was paſſed for the im- 
portation of corn, which was the beſt my of attending to the ſub- 
ject at that period. 
The motion was then put and 6d 
The Houſe being reſumed : 
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Fes. 19. 
The Chairman of the Committee, Sir John W. Anderſon, 


615 


ndved, © That leave be given to bring in a bill to prohibit any 


perſon or perſons from ſelling, or offering to ſale, any bread which 
has not been baked for a certain number of hours.” 
The queſtion being put, | 
The MASTER OF THE ROLLS ſaid, he could not flatter 
himſelf that this plan which was now before the Houſe would have 
thoſe extenſively beneficial effects which ſome gentlemen expected, 
and which all could wiſh ; but whatever the advantages might be, 
he thought it was right we ſhould have them as ſoon as poſſible ; the 
bill might be brought in without delay, and with only one blank, 
which could be filled up in a moment; and he hoped there- 
fore that the bill might be made to go through all its ſtages in 
one day. | 
Lord HAW KESBURY thought that this might poſſibly be done. 
The queſtion was then put and carried. 
Sir John W. Anderſon and Lord Hawkeſbury were direQed to 
prepare and bring in the bill. | 
Leave was given for this Committee to fit again, and it was 
ordered that this Houſe do this day ſe'nnight reſolve itſelf into that 
Committee. 
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Wedneſcay, Februory 19. 


The Expiring Laws Bill, the Militia Offers Bill, and the Ma- 
nine Seduction Bill, received the royal aſſent by commiſſion. 

The bill containing regulations to render it unlawful for any 
perſon to ſell, or expoſe to ſale, wheaten bread, before it is twenty= 
four hours old, was brought up by Lord Hawkeſbury, Mr. Bragge, 
and others, and read a firſt time, wen 1 . 
The Earl of LIVERPOOL roſe, and ſaid, though he was 
about to ſtate the ſecond reading of the bill immediately to be of 
the utmoſt importance to the country, he was perfectly aware that 
t was not uſual to preſs the paſſing of bills of fo new and ſingular 
a mature through all their ſtages on one and the ſame day, and that 
ſometimes an oppoſition was made to theit principle; but on this 
Ccalion the Houſe of Commons had concurred in the urgency of 
the neceſſity to which the bill applied; and its great probable public 
uility, if paſſed without the ſmalleſt delay, and had therefore 
Rlicd it through all its ages that day. Every noble Lord alſo, 
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whom he had found an opportunity to conſult on the ſubject, had Conntri 


1 been fo entirely of the ſame opinion, that he ſhould not heſſtae not for 
i to move, that the other ſtages of the bill be gone through im. Mr. 
i | mediately. nourablc 
4 114 The bill was accordingly read a ſecond time, the Committee Wl till ov 


negatived, and the bill read a third time, and paſſed nemine dien. The 


WE -  tiente, and ſent down to the Commons to acquaint that Houſe with Wl the peric 
1 the concurrence of the Houſe of Lords. than (ta] 
F for tlie 
'F — — — — —— nd sor 
. ö 5 5 violatior 
I HOUSE OF COMMONS, fix wee 
x | lament. 
. 1 Wedneſday, February 19. Mr. 

3 * A meſſage was received from the Lords, requiring the attendance 4 13 
q | of the Commons, to hear the commiſſion read for His Majeſty's _y 
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** 


aſſent to ſeveral bills. The Speaker having returned, reported, Lord 


in that His Majeſty's aſſent had been given to the act for accepting the 3 oo 
8 | ſervices of Militia Corps in Ireland; to the act for the Preven- _ 
4 tion of the Seduction of His Majeſty's Forces; to the act for 19% 
4 eſtabliſhing Courts of Judicature in Newfoundland, and to ſeveral . 
4 —— 1 . | R Mr, 
TR Leave was given to bring in a bill for making of Wet Docks, 

b and the better accommodation of Shipping in the Port of London. ll 1d Ak 
"bil On the motion for reading the Bakers' Bread Bill the firſt time, un 
1 Mr. NICHOLLS ſaid, that, in his opinion, this bill would fil 3 © 
If | of anſwering the intended effect. Farmers, &c. in the country 15 thi 
5 were in the habit of conſuming the ſtale bread. He apprehended this * ; 
-#ﬆ bill would hold out a great alarm, at the ſame time that other means 8 4 
5 | were in our power. The firſt of theſe which he would mention 100 1 
1 was the ſtoppage of the corn diſtillery ; and another was to prevent N 
5 i _ the confumption of oats by horſes (making neceſſary exceptions). 1 85 
ti He thought alſo, that much of the barley conſumed in the diſil- 1. al 
1 bi leries might anſwer for the food of man. Adverting to a former "an, 
if 4 debate, Mr. Nicholls denied that he had ever ſaid what had been * 
5 - imputed to him, „that the war was the cauſe of the ſcarcity. * 
* What he had advanced was, that the continuance of the war de- ho hy 
136 prived us of ſome of the means of relief. He had obſerved, that 5 5p 
vi the corn expected from the Baltio and America muſt come hee | 
5 during the war at a very advanced price. Peace therefore wou!d = * 
If operate as a bounty for bringing corn from theſe countries, t Ki - 
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Countries and of Germany where corn would be procured, were it 
not for the war. 

Mr. VANSITTART ſaid, that the remedies which the ho- 
noturable Member had propoſed might be proper; but the preſent 
till would certain!y do good as far as it went. 

The bill was then read a firſt and ſecond time, and committed: 
the period when bakers ſhould be prohibited from ſelling any other 
than (tale bread which had been baked twenty-four hours, was fixed 
for the 26th of February in the metropolis and ten miles round, 
and for the 4th of March for the country ;—the penalty for a 
violation of the law, 51. ; and the bill to continue in force for 
fix weeks after the commencement of the next Seſſion of Par- 
lament. 

Mr. JOLLIFFE inquired of the noble Lord, whether the 
bill was meant to extend to other articles made of flour, beſides 
bread * 

Lord HAWKESBURY replied, that he certainly meant that 
the operation of the bill ſhould extend to all ſuch axticles ; and ex- 
preſſed a hope, that this regulation would be produdive of con- 
fderable benefit. He ſaid he had made a calculation in his own 
fimily, and he found, that, upon an average, the ſaving in the article 
would amount to a buſhel of wheat per man for the year. 

Mr. LUSHINGTON preſented petitions from Meſlrs. Johnſon 
and Akwell, Grenada merchants, ſtating, that from various cir- 
eumſtances they were unable to pay up the next inſtalment of the 
Exchequer Loan, and praying to be relieved from the ſaid payment. 
On the motion of Mr. Luſhington, the ſaid petitions were re- 
ferred to the Committee, to whom Mr. M*Dow all's petition was 
teferred, 

Mr. WILBERFORCE referred to the debate of laſt night, and 
lad, that from information which he had ſince received, he found | 
tat very good effects would reſult from giving a petuhlary bounty 
for nailing of early potatoes. He had learned, that during, the 
ſeareity in 1796, when it was reported that a premium was to be 
alowed for the cultivation of potatoes, Mr. Arthur Voung had re- 
ceived ſeveral applications from perſons willing to ſet about the 
ultivation of potatoes. The ſum of money which would produce 
the defired effect was very ſmall, compared with the amount which 
Fould be paid by the whole community in the advanced price of 
this article ; nor would it interfere with the production of any other 
miele. Peaſe was another article, the growth of which ought alſo 
0 de encouraged. © As it was neceſſary that a quantity of the ſeed 
rom which potatoes were raiſcd ſhould be immediately ſecured, he 
Vol. X. 4 K 
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would therefore move, © That the Houſe reſolve itſelf into a Con. 
mittee, to conſider of the expediency of encouraging the growth d 
early potatoes.” 

Lord HAWKESPURY wiſhed the honourable gentleman tg 
poſtpone his motion for a little, till the Bakers' Provibitory Bi 
ſhould paſs ; which being done, the Bakers' Bill was read a thirg 
time, paſſed, and ſent to the Lords. 

Mr. WILBERFORCE then renewed his motion with reſped 
to the growth of carly potatoes. 

Mr. JOLLIFFE ſaid, that he had been a good deal in the 
habits of agriculture, and thought the motion might be uſeful, 


Potatoes he knew to be the beſt preparation of land for wheat. 


Mr. BUXTON faid, it was with reluQance he roſe ſceminghy 
to oppoſe the honourable gentleman's motion ; but he thought it 
was dangerous that the Houſe ſhould interfere on ſubjeQs of agr. 
culture. The price of grain would be the beſt premium fo 
bringing it to market. He was alſo afraid that the propoſed pre- 
miuim would occaſion . ſuch a growth of potatoes as to occupy land 
that might be wanted for other purpoſes. Agriculture would find 
its own level. 

Lord SHEFFIELD thought there was a riſk in planting pots 
toes thus early, leſt a froſt ſhould injure them. 

Mr. BURDON alſo objected on the ſame grounds with Mr, 
Buxton. 

After ſome farther converſation between Lord SHEFF1ELD, Mr. 
EsTcourr, and Mr. Shaw LE Fever, 

Mr. Chancellor PITT roſe and ſaid, there appeared to be 6 
much difference of ſentiment, that it ſeemed to him that the ſubjet 
required ſome farther inveſtigation. He applauded the zeal of tht 
honourable gentleman who made the motion; and although the 
difficulty of the country might be over-rated, yet it was the duty of 
the Houſe to take every proper meaſure to alleviate any tempoiaſ 
diſtreſs ; at the ſame time nothing was more dangerous than to hold 
Out the idea to the Public, as if they depended upon legiſlative in- 
terference and regulation, Such interference, with regard to articles 
of food, was, in many reſpeRs, pernicious. He would recommend 
it to gentlemen to inveſtigate the ſubject, to proceed with coo)nels 
and to compare, one with another, the reſults of their inquirs 
from different parts of the kingdom, rather than to come to tht 
Houſe and propoſe their ſeparate ideas; which would rather it 
creaſe than diminiſh the danger. He e that whatever gent 


men might have to ſuggeſt, they would propoſe it to the Sv 
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Committee, and that the honourable mover would himſelf give the 
example, and alſo allow his name to be added to that Committee; 


{ that, after the moſt mature inveſtigation, means might be adopted, 
and adequate remedies applied. 


Mr. WI LBERFORCE faid, that he did not wiſh to preſs his 
motion. The information he had received and ſtated had been 
from the firſt authority. After vindicating the proceeding of 
the Board of Agriculture, he expreſſed his defire to-withdraw his 
motion. 

Mr. SHERIDAN faid, he had heard no other reaſon for with. 


drawing the motion than the wiſh of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 
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of the Committee of Secrecy be read.” 
ſecond reading of the bill for the Suſpenſion of the Habeas 


Mr. Chancellor PITT then moved, “ That a motion having 


ben made, and a debate ariting thereupon, the farther conſidera- 
tion of this motion be adjourncd till "Tueſday next.“ 


A meſſage was received from the Lords, ſtating that their Lord- 


ſhips had agreed to the Bakers' Prohibitory Bill. 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL moved, „That the Report 
He then moved the 


Corpus Act. 

Mr. JOLLIFFE faid, it was with much concern he now roſe to 
oppoſe the motion. When a ſimilar one was made in a former 
{on, a noble Lord had Rated that the ſafety of the country de- 


D, Mr pended upon it; but no ſuch aſſertion was now mentioned. He had 
be wi” indeed, any apprehenſion of the ſuſpenſion being made an ill 
chit uſe of, either by His Majeſty's Attorney General, or that noble 

* perſon to whom the execution of it would be principally entruſted. 
1 . But the liberty of the ſubjeA conſiſted in the non- exiſtence of a 
* porer which might either now, or at any diſtant period, be em- 

005 ployed to bad purpoſes. He had great objection to the Houſe pro- 
wy ceeding immediately to the renewal of this act. At any rate he 
. flvuglit this Suſpenſion Bill ought firſt to expire, if it were only for 

cke a day, rather than that it ſhould be renewed year after year, like the 
4 " Mutiny or Land Tax Bill, as a matter of courſe, and thus become a 
we part of the Conſtitution, He wiſhed gentlemen to conſider how 
aquiris flis might affect after-generations, if the plea for continuing the 
TY ſuſpenſion ſhould be admitted, that no harin had reſulted from it. 
: — He complained of what had fallen from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
_ * chequer in a former debate, as if all who differed from him were to 


Sele 


be elaſſed with Jacobins, and as if they had no other object than to 
pull down Government. He for one diſclaimed all ſuch principles 
al intentions; he begged therefore to be excuſed from having ſuch 
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retlections thrown upon him. It was, illiberal to treat gentlemen karned 
thus who were doing their duty towards their country. Tor hs bewegt 
part he held the principles of Jacobiniſm to be moſt deteſtable: he ¶ Secrecy, 
knew nothing in hell itſelf more to be abhorred. He wiſhed there. WM and cont 
fore to move, . That inſtcad of the word nw, the ſecond reading WI the pre: 
of this bill be poſtponed to this day fix weeks.” from ge. 


Mr. H. LASCELLES thought that this ſubject was f tte politics 


greateſt importance, and ought to receive the fulleſt diſcuſſion. He WI his Mr 
conſidered it neceſſary that the hands of Government i:cii14 be gccition 
firengthened : and to ſuch meaſures as the one under contid:r2- Wl Commi 
tion, he was led to attribute the general tranquillity, notwith. WM freely, t 
ſtanding the efforts uſed to diſturb all civilized order. He faw ng that the 


reaſon why the generality of the people, who were weil att dec, 
ſhould not be protected from the diſaffected. It might as well he 
argued, that becauſe the generality of the people were honeii, that 
ſhould be no law againſt robbers. He thought the country was 
under great obligations to the Executive Government for their 
vigorous exertions. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE followed Mr. H. Laſcelles. He faid, that 
he roſe to oppoſe the ſecond reading of this bil}, becauſc he nad not 
heard a ſingle argument urged in favour of it, which afforded the 
leaſt ſatisfaction to his mind. 

The honourable and learned gentleman (the Attorney General) 
when on a former night he moved for leave to introduce this 
meaſure, had ſcarcely condeſcended to cinploy a ſ words, by 
way of preface: he had conſidered this bi! as a motion f curſe 
and little deſerving the attention of the Houſe, In thai acyl 
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however, he ditf.rcd from one of his own friends, like him, a ſup- ſame | 
porter of the preſent Adminiſtration (Mr. II. Laſcelles), who * will 
thouglit that no ſubject more merited diſcuſſion, and who wiſhed, « beer 
that on ſo ſerious an occaiion the Houſe 7:culd be fully attended. © that 
That honourable gentleman did not concur. with his honourable 6 its 
and learned friend in thinking that the law now propoſed was 3 « Apr 
matter F courfe. The botourable and learned gentleman had nit * that 
deelated, as formerly, iliat it was n that a formidable con- «AQ 
ſpiracy-now exiſtcd to ov: 1:u7n the Conſtitution, the Religion, and © ma! 
the Laws of che land, and that no gend-man, who in the leaſt de- * iny 
gree noticed paſi.ny event, could reruſe to icknowledge the great and 
and imnii nent ange to which the country was now expoſed. He « Ho 
had prudenfly avoided that ſtale and hackneved topic of the notoriety « pre 
of the Peril, becauſe he knew that ſuch a ſtatement was not ſup- porta 
ported bv © exp.:ience and the evid:nce of facts,“ and would in fil 
prove to be a mere ill grounded allertiun. The honourable and ing ti 
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learned gentleman, if he had hinted any thing like argument, 
ſeemen to have grounded it on the Report of the Committee of 
Gercey, Mich had been delivered to the Houic in April 1799, 
and contended, that there was no difference between that period and 
the preſent. A Report from a Committee of Secrecy, ſelected 
from geatlemen on both ſides of the Houic, without regard to the 
politics they entertain od, would undoubteclly have great weight upon 
his (Mr. Hobhouſc's) mind, and tend very much to influence his 
deeition, He did not mean to fay any thing diſreſpectfol of that 
Committee; but he thought, if without offence he might ſpeak 
freely, that the fears with which thoſe gentlemen had been ſcized, 
that the alarm which had gained poſlefiion of their minds, had 
contributed, in a ſtrong degree, to miſlead their judgment. A Re- 
t leſs ſuſtair ed by the documents which had been given by way 
of Appendix, he had never ſcen. But he would not enter upon that 
ſubjeR, leſt he ſnould be led into too great langth, and take up too 
much of the time of the Houſe. One paſſage only of that Report 
would he beg leave to notice, rrom which it would appear that, 
taking, the opinion of that Commitree to be well founded, there 
was certainly ſome difference between the circumſtances of April 
1799, and February 1800. That Committee had ſaid, “ The 
utmoſt diligence is ſtill employed in endeavouring, not only to ſuſtain 
and revive thoſe ſocicties whoſe ſeditious and treaſonable purpoſes 
long ſince atcraced the notice of Parliament, but to extend their 
correſpondence to every part of this kingdom, to Ireland, to France, 
and to thoſe places on the Continent where French emiſſaries are 
eſtabliſned, and to inſtitute new fſocicties, formed precilely on the 
ſame plan, and directed by the ſame object. Now, Sir, who 
will pretend to ſay (ſaid Mr. Hobhouſe) that Government has 
been leſs vigilant in hunting out conſpirators and detecting plots, 
© that it has employed a leſs number of ſpies and informers, or that 
its police has, in the ſmalleſt degree, relaxed, fince the month of 
„April 1799? If this then cannot be imagined, and if no more 
* than two perſons have bcen arreſted, under the preſent Suſpenſion 
„Act, during the courſe of the laſt eight months, can any gentle- 
* man beligve that exertions of the ſtrongeſt kind are now made to 
1 im igorate old ſocieties of a ſeditious nature, to inſtitute new, 

*and to carry on a traitorous correſpondence with the enemy? 
* How then do the preſent circumſtances at all agree with the re- 

* preſentation of the Committee in April 1799?” Another im- 
portant difference, Mr. Hobhouſe ſaid, ought not to be paſſed over 
in filence. Since the delivery of that Report, upon which, accord- 
ng to the Attorney General, who had now moved it to be laid upon 
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the table, the hinge of the preſent queſtion ſeemed to turn, the 
Executive had been armed with freſh ſtrength, and increaſed power. 
In addition to the Treaſon AQ, introduced in January 1796, 
which multiplied the numbers of that offence; in addition to the 
Sedition Act paſſed at the ſame time, which almoſt reduced to x 
nullity the right of the people publicly to afſemble and difeul 
political ſubjects; in addition to two as, which received the 
ſanction of Parliament in the year 1797, the one inflicting heavy 
penalties on the guilt of inciting any of His Majeſty's forces by fea 
or land to mutiny, the other for more effectually preventing the ad- 
miniſtering, or taking of unlawful oaths; in addition to thoſe 
ſeveral methods of increaſing miniſterial power, the ſtrongeſt laws 
had been adopted. A brand was fixed upon the door of every 
houſe, where © the peſtilential breath of Jacobiniſm,” according to 
the eloquent language of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
another occaſion, had found an entrance ; every perſon belonging to 
the Correſponding, Conſtitutional, or any ſuch ſociety, was rendered 
liable to fine, impriſonment, nay, to tranſportation ; and the door 
was now completely ſhut againſt all debating ſocicties, and even 
againſt all clubs, where any pecuniary conſideration was given for 
admiſſion. If coercion could accompliſh its object, the laws were 
already ſufficiently fevere or every fair purpole which Government 
could deſire. Mr. Hobhouſe thought that the views he had taken 
muſt ſurely ſatisfy every unbiaffed mind, that fince April 1799, 
taking it for granted that the alarming account of the Secret Com 
mittce was exact in every particular, the ſtate of circumſtances was 
widely altered. 

Mr. Hobhouſe then adverted to another argument, uſed by a 
right honourable gentleman (the Secretary of War; in a former 
debate, and repeated this night by the honourable gentleman who 
ſpoke laſt, namely, that the danger was conſiderably diminiſhed, 
and that the preſent tranquillity was to be aſcribed to the ſuſpenſion 
of the Habeas Corpus Act. Both thoſe gentlemen had ſaid, that if 
the ſuſpenſion were not continued, the traitors, ſhould France once 
more become ſucceſsful, would ſhew themſclves in fuli force, and 
with renewed activity; and, in the language of one of them, a 
revolution might burſt forth as ſuddenly, as characters inſcribed with 
lemon-juice upon paper, ſtarted into appearance upon being applicd 
to the fire. This argument, Mr. Hobhouſe obſerved, was a little 
at variance with the former: That ſuppoſed the ground for alarm 
to be as ſtrong, as when the panic- ſtruck Committee made their 


Report; this gave a more favourable repreſentation of the preſent 
times, 
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reaſoning in a connected point of view. Upon appearance of 
danger, the liberties of the ſubjeA muſt be ſuſpended ; upon diſ- 
appearance of the peril, the ſame arbitrary powers muſt be placed 
in the hands of Minifters ; and thus, whether the State were, or 
were not, expoſed to riſque, an individual might be committed under 
z warrant from the Privy Council, or Secretary of State, and denied 
the privilege of demanding his trial within a given time. Fare- 
well then, an eternal farewell, to the bleſſings of that great charter 
of our perſonal freedom, the Habeas Corpus Af !"—| «© Hear! 
Hear!” from the Oppoſition Bench. ] It ſhould alſo be remarked, 
that this argument was not quite conſiſtent with itſelf. It aſſumed 
that the danger was diminiſhed, and yet ſuppoſed that it was only 
concealed, which, in fact, rendered it more formidable. Traitors, 
but for the meaſure now recommended, it was ſaid, would no longer 
Jurk in their hiding places, but, on the firſt favourable opportunity, 
make the moſt daring exertions to accumpliſh the ruin of their 
country. What was this, but to contend chat the ſuſpenſion of the 
Habeas Corpus Act had produced only a hollow and deluſive qujet, 
which was rather the ſuppreſſion of murmur and complaint, than a 
proof of content and happineſs? Was not this a ſtrange method of 
demonſtrating its efficacy ® | 

Another argument which had been brought forward originated 
in fears of French Jacobiniſm. Thoſe deſtructive principles, it 
vas obſerved by an honourable gentleman on a former night (Mr. 
Buxton), were ſtil} prevalent in France, and attempts had been, and 
ould again be made, to ſpread the poiſon in this country: nay, 
the minds of ſome Engliſhmen had already taken the taint. Mr, 
Hobhouſe here begged leave to remind the honourable gentleman 
of the time when Jacobiniſm did not ſeem to be armed with ſuch 
lrong terrors. Did the dread of French principles reſtrain His 
Majeſty's Miniſters from offering three ſeveral times to negotiate 
with Jacobin France, when ſhe Jaboured to excite anarchy in foreign 
countries, and, through luſt of dominion, aimed at the moſt extenſive 
conqueſts? It had been ſaid by a right honourable gentleman in a 
former debate (the Secretary at War), that it was in the higheſt 
legte eſſential, in conſidering whether the overtures of an enemy 
could be received, to attend to the perſonal character of the Chief 
Ruler, which, if ſo depraved as that of General Bonaparte, ought to 
ar the door againſt negotiation. Mr. Hobhouſe deſired to bring 
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bo the recolleQion of the right honourable gentleman, that he and 
his colleagues in office had ſolicited peace from men, whom they had 
Often and loudly reprobated for the murder of their Sovereign. 

le character of thoſe regicides, though ſo conſt:ntiy repreſented, 
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in the bittereſt terms of execration, as the vileſt and baſeſt of man. 
kind, did not ſtand in the way of an otier to negotiate on the pig 
of this country; though the character of the Chief Conſol wy 
not now permit us even to liſten to any terms of pacification. Pu, 
Mr. Hobhouſe added, it was rather too much to aſſume, that Jaco. 
biniſm was ſtill prevalent in France. If he underſtood the nature 
of the laſt Revolution, it was this : The power of Bonaparte roſe 
upon the d- ſtruction of the Jacobin aſcendancy. The Jacobing 
had a ſuperiority in the Council of Five Hundred. That Counell, 
urged by the moſt ambitious views, had paſſed a reſolution, declar. 
ing that France would never make a peace at the expence of any of 
thoſe territories which now made 2 part of the Republic one and 
indi viſible. That reſolution the Council of Ancients, inclined to 
moderation, and ſtimulated by a love of peace, had refuſed to ratiiy, 
With the Council of Ancients Bonaparte had co-operated to effed 
the overthrow of the Jacobinical influence in the other Council; 
and in that point he had completely ſucceeded, for in the new Go- 
vernment he had reduced that Legiſlative body to a practical non- 
entity. Was it not then the intereſt of Bonaparte to keep the 
Jacobins, who owed their fall to his clevation, in the loweſt fate of 
ſubjection? Nay, the Jacobins, whoſe numbers were now compa- 
ratively few, were juſtly deteſted by the reſt of the French nation; 
and hence alſo it was incumbent upon Bonaparte, who wiſhet 
ſo much to recommend himſelf to the people, to neglect no meaſure 
which tended to prevent the revival of Jacobinical authority. But, 
notwithſtanding theſe facts were ſo obvious, an honourable gentle- 
man (Mr. Canning) had, in a former debate, poſitively aſſerted, that 
Bonaparte was a concealed Jacobin. How did this appear? lt 
was one of the principles of Jacobiniſm to ſpread war and deſola- 
tion among other nations, and to attempt the ſubverſion of the 
moſt antient Monarchies. Did Bonaparte prove himſelf to be a 
Jacobin, becauſe he had made overtures of peace to this country, 
and though they had been proudly and diſdainfully rejected, had, 
without returning inſult for inſult, invited negotiation a ſecond 
time? But ſhould it be admitted that the deſtruꝭive principles af 
Jacobiniſm were ſtill predominant in France, and had infected the 
minds of ſome perſons in our own nation, ought coercion to be em- 
ployed as a remedy? Had force ever been found to check the 
propagation of any tenet, however pernicious it might have been 
deemed? Quite the reverſe, Reſiſtance and oppoſition, inſtead 
of impeding, accelerated the progreſs of opinions. Would it not 


then be better, would it not be wiſer, to attack the baneful princi- 
ples of Jacobiniſm, by reforming abuſes, by addreſſing the under- 
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n. Ganding and good ſenſe of the people, and ſhewing them that the 
he Part genuine Britiſh Conſtitution afforded more bleſſings, than could be 
would enjoyed under any other form of Government? Such a method 
Pur, vould prove an infinitely more effectual guard againſt the inroads 
t jaco- Wi of Jacobinical reformation, than an appeal to the God of battles. 
nature Mr. Hobhouſe then proceeded to comment upon another argu- 
rte role ment, by which an attempt had been made to juſtify this bill. He 
coding Wi alluded to what had fallen from an honourable ' gentleman on a 
ouncil, WF former night (Mr. Wilberforce), who had contended that it was our 
declar. duty to confide in Adminiſtration. His Majeſty's Miniſters, he had 
any of ad, might have intelligence of evil and traitorous deſigns, which, 
ne and Wi conſiſtently with the public ſafety, could not be made known to the 
ined w Houſe ; that we ought, on that account, to place implicit faith in 


) r2fily, their aſſertions, and make them reſponſible, if they abuſed their 
o effect Wi powers. This doQrine of confidence in Adminiſtration” was, Mr. 
ouncil; Hobhouſe obſerved, extremely convenient, and almoſt of univerſal 
W Go- application. If a ſtrong meaſure, like the preſent, were propoſed, 


a meaſure ſubjeRing the perſonal liberty of every individual to the 
vill and caprice of a Miniſter, no evidence of its neceſſity was to 
be given, becauſe the communication might be. dangerous: if inquiry 
were demanded into the cauſes of the failure of an expedition, the 
ll ſucceſs of which had been pronounced to be d:i/creditable by an 
honourable Baronet who had been employed in that ſervice, and 


neaſure bad behaved moſt gallantly (Sir J. M. Pulteney), the anſwer was, 
„ Buy, the motion could not be granted, becauſe the ſafety of ſome indi- 
gentle- viduals would be expoſed, and the inſtructions of the officers who 
ed, that AW commanded might have been diſcretionary. But ſuppoſing that, 


in ſome inſtances, it might be attended with detriment, either to in- 
dridvals or the public, to communicate to the Houſe all the intel- 


ear? It 
deſola- 


of the igence which Miniſters might have received, ſtill it was unneceſſary 
to be 2 to reſort to this doctrine of confidence. A Secret Committee, fairly 
ountry, und impartially choſen out of gentlemen on both fides of the Houſe, 
d, had, night be appointed to examine into the grounds for ſuſpecting that 


ſecond WW * eonſpiracy againſt: the State was in exiſtence, and their report 
viples of WW 3ould prove completely ſatisfactory, though any part of their in- 
fed the formation were withholden from the Houſe. Such a procceding 
be em- would be far preferable to a blind and implieit faith in His Ma- 


eck the kes Miniſters. But it became the Houſe, before they came to a 


ve been determination, to inquire, whether Miniſters were deſerving of the 
inſtead "fdence which the honourable gentleman was ſo willing to. repoſe 

d it not n them, Was not their whole conduct a ſyſtem of raiſing falſe 
princi- larms, and exciting groundleſs panics, with a view to acquire con. 
under · WW ued acceſſions of power? Had they not, at the cloſe of the year 
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1792, ſuddenly embodied the militia, fortified the Tower, and 
thrown the whole country into a ſtate of conſternation, upon the 
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idea that a formidable conſpiracy was upon the point of breaking 
forth, and that the palace, or the bank of England, would ſhortly by 
attacked by an immenſe body of traitors? And what did this ap. 
pear to be? Nothing but a trifling riot, at a few places in England 
and Scotland, among the labourers, for an advance in their wage, 
Had they not, in the Spring of 1794, publicly announced, that cer. 
tain political Societics were engaged in traitorous plots 2gain{t the 
Conſtitution, the Religion, and the Laws of their country? Many 
perſons, ſaid to be leaders in thoſe ſocieties, were ſoon afterward 
arreſted upon a charge of High Treaſon. They were all put upon 
their trials, and uniformly acquitted. - But it was the faſhion to 
call them acquitted felons,” and to inſiſt that the verdict of the 
Jury did not eſtabliſh their innocence. Certainly: a caſe might be 
imagined, in which a general impreſſion of the guilt of a party 
might pervade the minds of the whole Court, though, for want « 
ſome particular which the law required, a verdict of nat guih 
could not be avoided. But was any ſuch defect diſcoverable in 
theſe trials? Far otherwiſe, Had not Government taken the 
greateſt pains to probe the conſpiracy to the very bottom? Hai 


they not ſubpœna' d upon each trial from 140 to 150 witneſſes! 
Were they not aſſiſted by the greatefi profeſſional ſkill and acute- 
neſs? Was it at all probable then that any legal omiſſion had taken 
place? It could not be. Nay, he was thoroughly perſuaded that 
it was impoſſible for any gentleman, of a fair and unbiaſſed mind, 
to read a faithful tranſcript of the evidence, without riſing ſrom his 
feat with a perfect conviction that the verdict of the Jury was 3 
willing verdict, and a full exculpation of the accuſed—[A cry d 
« Hear! Hear!”] Had not the Adminiſtration, towards the end 
of the year 1795, purſued the ſame line of conduct? At that 
period a ſhameful and highly criminal outrage was committed up" 
the perſon of our moſt gracious Sovereign, an outrage, the very recital 
of which excited the ſtrongeſt feelings of horror. This act of a mei 
individual, Miniſters had, without the leaſt ſhadow of proof, imputed 
to the Correſponding Society, and took an early occaſion to introduc 
me Treaſon and Sedition Bills to which he had before alluded, and 
che latter of which he conſidered as the ſevereſt blow which the Con- 
ſtitution of England had ever received. To graſp at illegimate power 
by a ſyſtem of terror, was a leading feature in the proceedings of the 
eſent Adminiſtration. In ſuch gentlemen he, for one, could 
place no confidence. It would be proper alſo to inveſtigate bon 
thoſe arbitrary powers, which they now wiſhed to be continued ſ 
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them, had been exerciſed. The bill, ſuſpending the Habeas Corpus 
At, empowered the Privy Council and Secretary of State to detain 
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ſons after commitment, without ſuffering them to claim their 


uſual privilege of habeas corpus; but it gave no authority to commit 
without information upon oath, or having recourſe to thoſe forms 
which were required before a common Magiſtrate. ' Were not many, 
he aſked, ſent to priſon upon ſuſpicion, on the mere warrant of the 
Privy Council or Secrctary of State, without any affidavit having 
been lodged againſt them, without knowing what were the facts 


upon which the charge againſt them was grounded? Was not this 
a groſs violation of the law of the land? Was it not a flagrant 
tranſgrefſion agoinit the very act, the powers of which they now 
wanted to renew? For ſuch conduct Miniſters muſt, at a future 
day, come down to the Houſe, and pray for a bill of indemnity to 
ſhelter themſelves againſt the puniſhment which they ſo juſtly 
merited. He b-gged alſo to animadvert upon the treatment which 
many of the priſoners had received, after having been thus illegally 
committed, His honourable friend (Sir F. Burdett) had the other 
night deſcribed, in forcible, but true colours, the ſmall ſtone cell 
into which Colonel Deſpard had been thrown ; a cell without fire- 
place, chair, or table, and which admitted no light, without, at the 
lame time, giving an entrance to the wind and the rain. Was this 
a proper place of confinement, he would not ſay for a gentleman of 
ſuch rank in the army, but for any perſon, previouſly to conviction ? 
Was it right to infli the ſame kind of impriſonment upon thoſe 
whom the law preſumed to be innocent, and thoſe on whom ſentence 
of death had been pronounced? This was preciſely the caſe ; for 
there was not the leaſt difference between the cells of Colonel 
Deſpard and the other ſtate-priſoners, as they were called, and 
thoſe of the ſeamen who had been capitatly convicted of mutiny. 
His honourable friend ' had alſo mentioned the hardſhips endured 
ty the Mancheſter priſoners on their journey from that place to 
Cold Bath Fields : but he had forgotten to ſtate the nature of their 
aging on the firſt night of their arrival. They were turned into 
acold, damp room, with a ſtone floor, without a fire-place, and 
without bed, and could not have lain themſelves down but for a 
quantity of dried oakum, which by accident had heerr there de- 
polited. As gentlemen ſeemed to doubt, Mr., Hobhouſe deſired to 
read an extract from the Report of the Seled Committee appointed 
to inquire into the ſtate of, the priſon in Cold Bath Fields, of which 
Committee he had the honour of being a member. He profeſſed | 
vat reſpect for. the ſeveral gentlemen compoſing | that Committee, 
dornithſtanding he had differed from them in opinion upon ſome 
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very material points. They, he was certain, would well remem. 
ber the following evidence. Some of the queſtions were put by 
himſelf. | 

„Did you (addreſſed to Mr. Aris the governor, or jailor) pu 
te the Mancheſter priſoners into ſeparate cells, or into one room?” 

« Aris. I put them into one room the firſt night.“ 

„Had they any beds to lie upon?“ 

« Aris. They had no beds to lie upon the firſt night.“ 

Was there any fire in the room?“ 

« Aris. There was not.” 

« Was there any thing in that room that the Mancheſter people 
ce could fleep upon the firſt night they were confined *”? 

« A7:s. I think about two tons of dried cakum.” 
That the room had a ſtone floor, and was cold and damp, he 
(Mr. Hobhouſe) would take upon himſelf to affert, becauſe he had 
ſeen and examined it. Could ſuch rigorous treatment be juſtified? 
Was ir conſiſtent with that lenity and tenderneſs due to men who 
were legally conii4ered to be guiltleſs? So much for the babin- 
tion of the {late ſoners; but now with reſpect to their food. The 
jail-allowance to convicts at Clerkenwell priſon was meat and broth 
three cays in the week, and bread and water the remaining four, 
To other priſoners, not convidts, bread and water was the only 
allotted ſuſtenance. In ſupport of this Natement, he quoted the 
anſwer to a queſtion addretied to Mr. Aris. 

„ itow long was it before Colone! Deſpard became entitled to 
be the priſon allowance: 

« Ar:s. No perſon is entitled to the county allowance, bread ex. 
« cepred, but thoſe who are convicted.“ | 

Was not-the fituation of Colonel Deſpard, and many others, 
men who had never been brought to trial, interior, in point of diet 
to the regulated food of convits ? Bread and water, but for any 
ſupply which kindneſs or humanity might furniſh, muſt have been 
their only ſuſtenance. - He appealed to the feclings of the Houſe, 
whether ſuch .proccedings were agreeable to the mild genius of the 
Engliſh Conſtitution A cry of Hear! Hear! Hear!” from 
the Oppoſition}. He was aware, and ready to admit, that Gover- 
ment had afterwards alleviated the condition of the priſoners to 
whom he alluded, and thus recorded a confeſſion of their former 
criminal negligence. The Mancheſter people were committed in 
March 1798, and Colorel Defpard in the April following. From 
thoſe reſpeQive periods to the th of June of the ſame year, when 
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- Government ordered an allowance of. 138. 4d. per week to each 0 


the ſtate · priſoners, bread and water were the only ſuſtenance allowed 
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by the rules of the priſon, If it were ſaid that the interval of rigour 
vas not very long, what would gentlemen ſay when they Heard that 
thoſe ſtate- pritoners were kept in the ſtone- cells, the horrid abodes 
before mentioned, until the 2 5th of November 1798, at which 
time a public direction was given that they ſhould be removed to 
ſome apartmen's in the priſon? Colonel Deſpard then was ſeven 
months, and the Manchettcr people eight months, in the dreadful 
habitation which was firſt aligned to them. When Government took 
the caſo of theſe perſons into conſideration, appointed rooms for 
them, and granted an adequate allowance for food, there was no 
longer, Ir. Hobliouſe thought, any ground of complaint ; but he 
ſhou-d cver be of opinion, that it was a highly culpable neglect of 
duty io choſe, to whom ſuch extenfive powers had been entrutted 
vnccr the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas' Corpus AQ, not to have in- 
guired, before they ordered the commicment, what were the ſeveral 
places of confinement within the prifon, and what were the regula- 
ions reſ-2Kipg waintenance. Had they been duly impreſſed with 
the idca nat accuſations were not proofs, and that every comfort, 
conſiſtent with, ſafe detention, ought to be adminiſtered until a 
verdict of guzity had been pronounced, they would have taken care 
that the original ſituation of theſe priſoners had ſtood in need of no 
amelioration. But there was ancther point of view, in which it 
ppearc that Government had miſuſed the powers which had keen 
tnnved to them. It might be proper, for the fake of deſcating the 
machinativns of men ſuſpedted of conſpiring againſt the State, to 
rreſt their perſons, and confine them until the plot was unravelled, 
until the nature and object of the conſpiracy were underſtood. 
Lock at the document upon your table,” ſaid Mr. Hobhouſe ; 
* ſome of the priſoners have been in cuſtody nearly two years. 
* Might you not, long before this time, have diſcovered the plans 
* of the traitors, and what ſhare of the guilt belonged to thoſe whom 
you ha ve committed to priſon * Undoubtedly you might. Have 
not the priſoners then, who have been thus long detained, a right, 
in point of juſtice, to ſay, Briog us to our trial; put us to the bar 
*of our country ; if our guilt be eſtabliſhed, let us ſuffer the 
* puniſhment which the law has annexed to our crime ; if not, 
grant us our liberation. As to compenſation for our long and 
* ſevere ſufferings, you can make us none. This language they 
may, with the ſtricteſt propriety, uſe ; their long detention can 
only be conſidered as a puniſhment, without. even the form 
* of a trial.“ SS | 
Mr. Hobhouſe ſaid, that he had now reviewed all the arguments 
ich had been advanced in ſupport of the bill; he had heard no 
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caſe made out; he had heard nothing tending to prove an emer. Perhaps, 
2 which lay beyond the reach of the other exiſting laws: Here the! 

erefore could not conſcientiouſly vote for continuing the ſuſpenſion ſevalutio 
of the Habeas Corpus AR. povernm 
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He felt that he had treſpaſſed long upon the time of the Houſ 
A general cry of © Hear! Hear!“ but he could not help 
adverting, before he fat down, to the time when this meaſure was 
Introduced to the Houſe. It had been faid by the gentlemen on 
the other ſide, that the Miniſtry had © the moſt glorious majorities” 
within the walls of Parliament ; that the whole nation approved 
of their conduct, except the miſerable remnant of Oppoſition 
now in the Houſe ;” that all Europe admired, and beheld with de- 
light, their firm and manly perſeverance in proſecuting this juſt and 
neceſſary war againſt France; was this then the time to bring 
forward ſtrong meaſures againſt diſaffection, to remove the great 
bulwark againſt Miniſterial oppreſſion, and to ſuſpend the Con- 
ſtitution, as far as the perſonal ſecurity of every individual was 
concerned? 

* I have, Sir,” ſaid Mr. Hobhouſe, “ diſcharged a moſt pain- 
« ful duty in oppoſing the'general ſenſe of the Heuſe. I knoy 
s that I expoſe myſelf to obloguy. An honourable gentleman the 
other night, departing from his uſual liberality (Mr. Buxton), 
« accuſed me, and the other gentlemen with whom I have the 
« honour to agree in opinion, of having ſo frequently aſſerted that 
<< the war was carried on for the purpoſe of reſtoring the Houſe of hh ns: 
“ Bourbon, not becauſe, we believed what we affirmed, but becauſe vlch 
«© we wiſhed to excite the country to join in petitions for peace. iſh "00 
« After having heard this very uncandid remark, I expect that | be obt; 
4 ſhall be / called a Jacobin for the ſentiments I have delivered this Wi® hay 

* evening. I feel, Sir, that I am actuated by none but honour- able 
4 able and patriotic motives ; and this is the only anſwer that | Eden 
« ſhall ever give to ſuch groundleſs imputations.” ; 

Mr. STURGES faid he was not ſo much ſurpriſed that gentle: bello 
men who had originally oppoſed this meaſure ſhould now refiſt its Th 
_ epntinuance, as that they ſhould expect others to renounce the opl- tad { 
nions they had deliberately formed, and abandon the precautions m 
ey had wiſely taken. Such an expectation, however, was formed dera 
on the late change which had taken place in France, which the ho- 

n urable gentleman contended had deſtroyed Jacobiniſm, and with 

it the danger of its principles. But the effect of thoſe principles he 

contended was not ſo eaſily to be removed. The French Revolt 
tion was unlike others, by which the perſon of a Governor, or even 
the form of a Government had been altered, which were calculated 
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erhaps, to remove a local evil or produce a local advantage, and 
ere therefore local and partial only in their effects; but being a 
yolution in the opinions, doctrines, and principles by which all 
covernments were held together, and the frame of ſocial order ce= 
ented—which cannot be true in France and falſe in England, ſa- 
Iutary in the one, and pernicious in the other; its effect was as ge- 
eral as its nature. It created in every ſtate which was within its 
reach proſelytes devoted to the authors of their creed, and profeſſors” 
f their faith abroad, more attached, therefore, to a foreign country 
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approved han their own, and actuated by motives which became paramount 
ppoſition {iſto the duties of allegiance, and the obligations of natural patriotiſm, 
with de. Hence had proceeded thoſe profeſſions of an enlarged patriotiſm too 
juſt an{{WMextenfive for the narrow limits of our own iſland. Hence the nu- 
to bring I merous acts of theſe ſeQaries from the addreſſes of their affiliated 
he great beieties to the French Convention, in September 1792, after the 
he Con- (cæpoſition of the King, down to the laſt communication between the 


Executive Directory of England, and the Executive Directory of 
France. Let it be conſidered of what deſcription of perſons theſe 
ſes were compoſed. They were of two elaſſes (in neither of which 
wuld he be ſuſpected of meaning to include the honourable gentle- 
man or thoſe near him). Firſt, of thoſe who from their birth, ha- 
bits, and ſituation, muſt be ever ignorant of theſe ſubjects on which 
they are called to decide, but were deluded by the art and knavery 
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rted that Yo! others, of whom they become the blind and ſervile inſtru- 
Houſe of WJ ments. Secondly, of the indigent and ambitious, ſeeking property 
t becauſ: lich they did not poſſeſs, and power which they did not enjoy, 
r peace, vithout being very ſcrupulous as to the means by which either might 
t that be obtained. On which of theſe was it that the laſt revolution was 


w have a beneficial effect? Not ſurely on the ignorant, who were 
unable to judge of its tendency, and acted in obedience to their 
leaders—not ſurely on the ambitious, unleſs the acquiſition of un- 
bounded power, by revolutionary. means, be a diſcouragement to re- 
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t gente · I bellion, and ſucceſsful uſurpation the beſt antidote to treaſon. 

refiſt its The honourable gentleman had ſtated that General Bonaparts 
the opi- bad ſuppreſſed Jacobiniſm, and renounced the ſyſtem of conqueſt 
cautions WY "Mich made it formidable. He did not mean to enter into a con- 
; formed Wi fteration of the character of the preſent Ruler of France, which 
the ho- bey had been recommended to treat with ſo much delicacy, but 
nd with BF wuld only remind the Houſe, that in the many countries which he 
iples he had conquered, he had impoſed, in the true ſpirit of theſe principles, 


Re volu- 
or even 


culated, 


tat very conſtitution to which he had himſelf ſworn allegiance, but 
Nich he had afterwards deſtroyed, UE. 
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confidence which was to be given to His Majeſty's Miniſters. That 


with more or leſs caution, in proportion as it was more or leſs likel 


dered by a Committee, and the Houſe, in the laſt ſeſſions; and be 


having been redreſſed as ſoon as they were known. 
ever, ſaid, that the confinement of perſons for eighteen months with- 
out trial, is new, and contrary to the practice of the Conſtitution. 
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If the Houſe ſhould be of opinion that ſuch principles, fron 
their nature, were not eaſily to be eradicated, and that the late rey. 
lution, for the reaſons he had taken the liberty of ſtating, had ny 
changed their nature or effect, it remained only to conſider the 
other arguments which had been urged againſt the bill. One ho. 
nourable gentleman (Mr. Joliffe), who wiſhed that this act migh 
be ſuffered to expire before it ſhould be renewed, had obſerved thy 
an interval had exiſted between the two firſt years when it was in 
fbrce, and the two laſt. The Houſe would recolleR that in tha 


[Commoyy 


very interval the treaſon was committed which produced the tri 
at Maidſtone. 


If the act had been then propoſed to have been 
continued, the Houſe would probably have been told that the mea. 
fure was unneceſſary, becauſe treaſon had no exiſtence. The bo. 
nourable gentleman who ſpoke laſt had objected to the degree of 


confidence undoubtedly was conſiderable, and it would be given 


to be abufed. Of this they were enabled to judge from the il 
conduct of Government. If the liſt on the table were referred to, 
it would be impoſlible for the ingenuity of the honourable gentleman, 
it would be impoſſible for malignity itſelf, if it were employed on 
ſuch a ſubject, to attribute the commitment of thoſe in cuſtody to 
any other motive than a"confideration for the public ſecurity. They 
were perſons who, while they adhered to the laws and conſtitution, 
could neither perſonally nor politically be objects of jealouſy or 
alarm to His Majeſty's Miniſters, to-whom they were perfeQly un- 
known. The power given by the bill had been uſed with a degre 
of moderation (two perſbns bnly having been committed fince the 
paſſing of the laſt act), "tar proved; in the honourable gentleman's 
opinion, the meaſute to be unneceffary. It did, however, afford 
the moſt ſatisfactory alirance that the power would not be abufed 
if it were ſtill repoſed in thefame hands. With regard to the treat. 
ment of the priſoners, to which alluſion had been made, it was un- 
neceſſary to diſcuſs a ſübject which had already been ſo fully conſ- 


was happy that the honourable gentleman had acknowledged that 


they were now properly treated, their grievances, if they exiſted, 
It is füll, how- 


He would not trouble the Houſe by detailing the different inſtanets 


in which the Habeas Corpus Act had been ſuſpended, and the com. 


parative neceſſity for it at each period, but only call to their recollec- 
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tion one of thoſe events which proved that the beſt government, ad- 
miniſtered by the beſt men, might be endangered by the weakeſt of 
its ſubjets. He alluded to the conſpiracy againſt the life of King 
William ; for which ſome perſons were brought to trial, and many 
others impriſoned. The Habeas Corpus Act was ſuſpended ; but 
that was not enough : a power was given to His Majeſty to con- 
tinue thoſe who had not been tried, in cuſtody, at firſt from year to 
year, at length during his pleaſure. That pleaſure continued dur- 
ing His Majeſty's life. On his demiſe the danger ariſing from a 
conſpiracy againſt his perſon was not conſidered as extinct, and the 
fame power was given to Queen Anne. Their impriſonment con- 
tinued during the whole of her reign ; and on the acceſſion of the 
preſent illuſtrious Houſe a ſimilar act was paſſed, which was again 
renewed on the acceſſion of his late Majeſty King George II. and 
the laſt ſurvivor of theſe unfortunate perſons (whoſe name was Ber- 
nandi) died in Newgate, in the year 1736, at the age of 82, after 
an impriſonment of 40 years, without any allowance from govern- 
ment. He mentioned this caſe, not to applaud it, far from it, but 
for the purpoſe of ſhewing what was the praQtice 'which had been 
referred to in the beſt times, from the period when the ſeals were 
in the hands of Lord Somers, till they were placed in thoſe of Lord 
Hardwicke, It was not ſuch power which was now ſolicited, or 
which they were about to give. Thinking the cauſe had not ceaſed 
to operate which made this meaſure of precaution unneceſſary, that 
the power given had not been abuſed, and that it had produced the 
keurity we enjoyed, he ſhould vote for the ſecond reading of 
the bill, | 

Sir FRANCIS BURDETT oppoſed the ſecond reading of the 
bill. He faid that much declamation was uſed againſt the Jacobin 
principles of France; and if it was on account of the injuſtice and 
atrocity which they had cauſed to be committed, he oppoſed miniſ- 
ry on the ſame grounds, as it was their Jacobinical . principles that * 
he held in abhorrence ; for never was there greater injuſtice than 
they had diſplayed in their conduct. He agreed that the principles 

government are common to all countries ; and if injuſtice eonſti- 
tuted Jacobiniſm in France, it alſo conſtituted Jacobiniſm in Eng- 
land. He then entered into a detail of the different periods at 
which the Suſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Act had been voted 
imce 1794, and the different grounds on which it had been voted 
at theſe different periods; and, from the review, argued the injuſtice 
and inconſiſtency of the conduct of Miniſters. He thought it would 
be better to repeal the Habeas Corpus Act altogether, than thus 
ntinually to vote its ſuſpenſion ; and this opinion he did not en- 
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tertain without ſtrong reaſons; for the repeal would not change the 
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law of the land, as the ſuſpenſion did. The Habeas Corpus in 
common law would ſtill remain, which it did not now do. He 
concluded with aſſerting, that there was no part of the Conſtitution 
which Miniſters had not violated, and that they had left to the 
country nothing of the Conſtitution but its corruptions. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL ſaid, that he roſe dn the 
preſent occaſion, becauſe it had been imputed to him. that he ſeemed 


by his conduct to confider the paſſing of the preſent bill as a matter 
of courſe. He certainly did not confider it in any ſuch light, nor 


did he think that his conduct authoriſed any ſuch imputation. He 
gave notice a conſiderable time before of his intention to make the 
motion, that gentlemen might be ready who were diſpoſed to make 
objections to the meaſure. When he introduced the bill, he ſtated 
the reaſons which he conceived juſtified him in propoſing it, namely, 
That a Secret Committee of the Houſe had been appointed from 
among the Members of the Houſe ; that this Committee, after a 
moſt laborious inquiry, gave in a Report on the 6th of March lift, 
which he did not detail, indeed, becauſe he thovght it unneceſſaty to 
take up the time of the Houſe by dtailing what was either freſh in 
every gentleman's memory, or what was open to their inſpeQion. 
This Report the Houſe had formerly thought ſufficient to authorize 
the Suſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus AQ; and he only had 
thought it neceſſary farther to ſtate, that ſubſequent to that Report 
being given in, and to the act which was paſſed in May laſt for the 


Suſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus AR, there was no evidence of 
any change having taken place ſufficient to authorize its now being 


admitted to be in force. An honourable gentleman had propoſed to 
put off the ſecond reading of the bill for fix weeks. He was con- 


vinced that he had not recollected that this would defeat the whole 
object of the meaſure. The preſent AR of Suſpenſion will expire 
on the firſt of March; it is therefore of c->ſequence that a new 
one ſhould be paſſed as ſoon as poſſible, or the delay would have the 
effect of liberating perſons whom he was couvinced no gentleman 
wiſhed to ſee liberated ; it would have the effe& of liberating thok 
men who had been brought from Ireland, and were now in confine- 
ment in Scotland“ There are only two points to be conſidered 
in the preſent queſtion, firſt, Whether the Suſpenſion is neceſſary 
and ſecond, Whether it is ſafe to entruſt ſuch additional power (0 
Miniſters ? The neceſſity of the Suſpenſion is proved by the Re- 
In the very firſt page of the Report, it s 
ſtated by the Committee, that in the whole courſe of the inquirſ 
they had found the cleareſt proof of a ſyſtematic deſign and plan to 


port above referred to. 
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© the overthrow the whole Conſtitution and Laws of the Courttry, and to 
us in diſſol ve the connection between Great Britain and Ireland. Is 
He this true or falſe ?*© Thoſe gentlemen who believe it to be true, 


will act upon it; for there is no evidence of a change having taken 
place fince the 15th of March, when the Report was made: thoſe 
who think it falſe, are ſuch gentlemen as I will not attempt to 
feaſon with; for I ſee no probability of conveying conviCtion to the 
minds of men who would not give credit to a Report drawn up 
from authentic documents, by a moſt reſpeQable Committee of that 
Houſe; and indeed the whole of their opinions are fo inconſiſtent 
with thoſe which I entertain, that I ſcarcely knew any common and 
allowed principle which I could adopt as the ground of an argu- 
make ment addreſſed to them.“ The Attorney General then adverted 
ſtated I to the ſame arguments which had been uſed by Mr. Sturges, from 
imely, Wl the precedent in the reign of King William, and from the charac- 
| from WR ter of the perſons who were concerned in the conſpiracy which the 
after a Committee had detected; and concluded, from the latter confidera- 
h laſt tion, that it was the more neceſſary that Government ſhould be 
lam to Wi veſted with a power which might enable them to fruſtrate the de- 
teln in BN fons of men who could not be aQed upon by other means, becauſe 
they are not influenced by principle, or regulated by any of the ties 
which, in ordinary caſes, tend to cement ſociety, and to ſecure ſocial 
order. © The ſecond queſtion is, whether ſuch power may be 
lafely entruſted in the hands of His Majeſty's Miniſters? The 
lift of the perſons at preſent in confinement, will ſhew that in times 


ence of paſt they have not abuſed it. The only apprehenfion which can be 
V being formed on this point is, that they ſhould exerciſe this power againſt 
oſed to the adverſaries of their meaſures, their opponents in Parliament, or 
as * the enemies of their authority. But he! character of the men in 
whole 


wnfinement is certainly very different from that of any of theſe 
Claſſes ; and when their character is confidered, it,is impoſſible to 


a new ſuppoſe that the Secretary of State, in iſſuing his warrant for their 
ave the pprehenſion, could be influenced by any other motivethan a regard 
tleman o the public ſecurity and tranquillity. Since the Act of Suſpenſion 
ng thoſe of the Habeas Corpus which is now in force was paſſed, only two, 
confine- Tat moſt three, have been apprehended, and kept in cuſtody. The 
nſidered frſt of theſe, who, in point of fact, was apprehended before the act 
ceflary | I rfſed, is a Swediſh Baron. Surely there is nothing in the character 
ower (9 & a Swediſh Baron which can induce gentlemen to believe that Mi- 
the Re- lters, in cauſing him to be committed to cuſtody, could be actuated 
rt, 1 by any perſonal motives, or by any motives but a regard to the pub- 
—_ le weal. The other two are, one an American, the other an Iriſh- 

pla 


mn, in ſituations ſo obſcure, that from their apprehenſion no com- 
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plaint can poſſibly be made againſt the exerciſe of the power veſted 
in Miniſtry. Befide all this, there is the evidence of the Committee 
of Secrecy in favour of the manner in which this power had been 
exerciſed, and alſo in favour of the paſſing of the preſent bill. In 
almoſt every page of their Report, they attribute the ſafety of the 
country to what Government had done in conſequence of the poyer 
which the Suſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus had put in their hands, 
approve the uſe which they had made of it, and inſiſt upon the ne- 
ceſſity of its being continued.” On theſe grounds the honourable 
and learned gentleman thought that it had been ſufficient to refer 
to the Report of the Committee; and he did not think it at all 
diſreſpectful to the Houſe to have made this reference, becauſe he 
thought that that Report contained ſufficient ground for the adoption 
of the bill which he had introduced, nor would he now have taken 
up fo much of the time of the Houſe had this diſreſpe& not been 
imputed to him. 

Mr. MARTIN faid a few words upon the queſtion, in which 
he expreſſea a wiſh to know, if upon a ſuppoſition which he did 
not conceive to be an impoſſible caſe, that the perfe& innocence of 
any of the perſons at preſent in cuſtody were clearly eſtabliſhed, 
any compenſation would be made them for their long con- 


finement. 


Mr. TIERNEY ſaid, that after all the defence which the At- 


torney General had made of his conduct, he had heard nothing 


which either exculpated him to the Houſe, or defended this bill 
which he had introduced. Certainly from the manner in which 
the bill had been introduced, it had the appearance that the honour- 
able and learned gentleman conſidered it as a matter of courſe ; and 


he thought it worthy of gentlemen's remembrance, that the grounds 


for the adoption of this bill are not ſtated till its ſecond reading, 
He thought that reſpect for the Houſe, and ſome little regard for the 


- conſciences of thoſe gentlemen who voted with him, would have in- 


duced the learned gentleman to give them ſome reaſons why ſuch a 
bill was neceſſary, and ought to be adopted. But he called them 
firſt to vote for the firſt reading of the bill, and then, when the 
queſtion of the ſecond reading comes to be debated, the reaſons for 
both votes are ſtated. Such conduc was not ſurely very reſpe&tul 
to the Houſe, Was there ever an occaſion before on which Par- 


liament were called, without any reaſons being ſtated, to vote for 


the Suſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus, or to vote any bill which 
implied ſuch a large ſuſpenſion of our liberties? If gentlemen 
would keep away from their own conduct, he would defy them © 
produce a precedent of ſuch conduct from the whole detail of pal. 
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lamentary proceedings. If there was ſuch a precedent, it might 
afily be found; let it be produced, only gentlemen muſt not quote 
fom themſelves. Now, therefore, the reaſons were given. It 
had been faid that the Report of the Secret Committee contained 
theſe reaſons, and it had been thought ſufficient to refer to it. But 
2 mere reference was not ſufficient ; the regular parliamentary pro- 
ceeding was to have referred the papers anew. to a Committee, and 
to have got a new Report. But even this Report, which has 
been referred to, contains a direct argument againſt the preſent 
meaſure ; for, after ſtating all the circumſtances, it adds as the 
opinion of the Committee upon theſe circumſtances, that it would 
te right and expedient to ſuſpend the Habeas Corpus Act till the 
firſt of March 1800. But there is no mention that this Suſpenſion 
ought to be continued for a longer time; on the contrary, from a 
ſpecified time being mentioned, it is fair to infer, that in the opinion 
of the Committee no longer Suſpenſion would be neceſſary.” He 
did not wiſh to expreſs any diſreſpect for the gentlemen who com- 
poſed that Committee. He would allow for the preſent, that their 
Report was wiſe and prudent in every reſpect; but it ſurely would 
be hard upon theſe gentlemen to ſay, that in an unguarded moment 
they have in their Report ſtated, that there were grounds which ſane- 
tioned, and would for ever ſanction a Suſpenſion of the Habeas 
Corpus. Yet this is ſaid by thoſe gentlemen who make a Report, 
which could only be intended to ſanction the Suſpenſion of that Act 
for a limited time which is ſpecified by the Report itſelf, the ground 
of its farther Suſpenſion now. He did not mean to impute, nor 
was he willing to ſuſpect any abuſe of the power which this Suſ- 
penſion gave to Miniſtry, * But, without ſuppoſing any deſigned 
auſe of this power, may they not have been deceived into an im- 
proper exerciſe of it ? How can they prove that ſome of theſe 
unfortunate men, whom they have now in cuſtody, were not falſely 
Kcuſed by ſome underſtrapper of the ſame rank with themſelves ?” 
le would again aſk the queſtion, to which, when he had put it on 
former occaſions, he had never received any ſatisfactory anſwer, 
Whether ſome of theſe men had not been apprehended and com- 
Nitted to cuſtody without an information on oath ? He had for- 
merly voted on one occaſion for the Suſpenſion of the Habeas Cor- 
pus. This he had done, laying aſide all party motives, becauſe he 
thought the circumſtances of the country authoriſed ſuch a meaſure ; 
nd the mere Suſpenſion of the Act does not inveſt Miniſters with 
ch an extenſive power as ſome people apprehend. But he did not 
ben ſuſpe& that any perſon was ever taken into cuſtody without an 
nformation on oath. ** If ſuch things are now done—if ſuch a 
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practice prevails, what juſtification can any man make to his coun 
try tor voting for a Suſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus?“ Every ma 
may fay to me, You have given away my liberties—[T have n; 
reſource againſt malevolence or perſecution ; every man has it in 
bis power to indulge and gratify his hatred, or his revenge, by a 
falſe accuſation, which will deprive me of my liberty.” If ſuch 
are the evils which ariſe from uſing informations not given on oath, 
why will not gentlemen anſwer this queſtion, Whether any of the 
men now in cuſtody were committed on ſuch informations? If 
they were, Miniſters have abuſed, groſsly abuſed the powers en. 
truſted to them; they have exerciſed it eruelly, and with barbarity, 
Theſe men have been kept in cuſtody, ſome of them now two year, 
Will there be no end to their ſufferings? Will an opportunity 
never be granted them to ſtand their trial before their country? 4 
to the treatment of theſe men, it has been ſaid, that any ill treat- 
ment was redreſſed as ſoon as it was known; but this will not re- 
medy previous ill treatment; and if men, deprived of their liberty, 
are treated ill one moment, the power committed to Miniſters is 
groſsly abuſed, and the ſpirit of the laws of this country groisly 
violated. Ought Miniſters to commit ſuch men to the care of 
Bow-ſtreet runners, to be treated with the mercy which they diſ. 
penſe? If they do, they abuſe their power; and it is not ſuff- 
cient to theſe men, that, perhaps, after ſix months miſery and 
wretchedneſs, their treatment is a little meliorated.” It was upon 
theſe grounds that the honourable gentleman thought he ſhould ad 
unwarrantably in voting for the farther Suſpenſion of the Habeas 
Corpus AQ, and if, after, this night's debate, it was ſuſpended, he 
ſaw no proſpeR of its protection ever being reſtored to the country. 
If the Houſe, in ſuch, circumſtances, ſhould vote the Suſpenſion, he 
would waſh his hands of the tranſaction, and conſole himſelf with 
the thought that he had borne his teſtimony againſt the deed. 
Lord BELGRAVE ſaid he was ſure that it was in common 
with the Houſe that he had heard with great pleaſure the ſpecch 
of an honourable. gentleman (Mr. Sturges), who had, for the firſt 
time, delivered his ſentiments, and that from the able ſpeeches ge- 
nerally he had heard in ſupport of the motion, particularly from 
his learned friend, the Attorney General, he ſhould trouble the 
Houſe but ſhortly. in noticing ſome of the arguments that had been 
urged againſt the meaſure, pt l „ 
The honourable gentleman (Mr. Tierney), who had juſt fat 
down, had imputed to his learned friend, that he did not go ſuff:- 
ciently, on a former evening, into the reaſons that could juſtify his 
claim to an afſent to his motion, yet the honourable gentleman ad- 
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mits the grounds of the Report of laſt year: on theſe grounds his 
| earned friend had reſted. his motion on opening it, and had again 
reſted his arguments this evening on thoſe grounds only more in 
&tail, The . honourable gentleman (Mr. Tierney), however, 
thought, that a Select Committee was again neceſſary before the 


Ya 

1 Houſe could proceed. Here he wiſhed to remind the honourable 
ib, eentleman, that when, in a former year, he (Mr. Tierney) voted for 
the WY the Suſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Act, he did fo, not on the 


Report of the Secret Committee, but, as he ſaid, on the declaration 
o a Grand Jury. The queſtion, however, of this night, reſted on 
two grounds: Firſt, on the neceſſity of the meaſure, both external 
nd internal, and then on the opinion the Houſe entertained of the 
perſons in power: if, indeed, the Houſe entertained any doubts as 
o the propriety of the conduct of Miniſters, they ſhould petition 
His Majeſty to remove them, to make way for the ſuſpenſion of the 
a; of the neceſſity of which ſuſpenſion, France, Ireland, and this 
wuntry, yielded ſufficient proof. The Committee of laſt year was 
sis WY df opinion, that the dangers were great and alarming ; and ſurely 


ey man could ſay that thefe dangers had ſo far diſappeared as to 


of WW render precaution unneceſſary: if we had not the proof, it ſurely 
dif. old not be ſuppoſed that Ireland, which had been in a ſtate of 
fi nlurrection from one end to the other, could have been ſo, without 
nde infection, in ſome degree, reaching this country. But let gen- 
don emen look to an addreſs of the London Correſponding Society of 
at 1798, inſerted in the report of laſt year, in which they will find 
ens lieſe expreſſions, we have not yet ceaſed from our exertions; we 
he WW fate perſevered, and zue will perſevere ;” and again, * we truſt we 
try. ball not be found inferior in virtue to the people of England.” 
de e I aſk whether, under ſuch views, and againſt ſuch threats, we. 
ith BY fould not be upon our guard? The fpirit of diſaffection was 

fil ſtrong in certain evil- minded perſons, and we ſhould uſe every 


non dlible means to prevent its diffuſion. We. 
ech The preſent ſituation of France was to him a ſtrong argument 
et rde continuation of the ſuſpenſion. France was the thermo- 
ge- peter of diſaffection here; as ſhe was victorious it roſe, as ſhe was 
om nſucceſsful it fell in this country. From the relative ſituation of 


the lie two countries, the greater was the danger to be apprehended from 


een de miſchievous powers of Jacobiniſm. It had been ſaid, if he 


Itkation of France is to be conſidered as an argument for ſuſpending 
te Habeas Corpus AQ, whenever any country in hoſtility with. 
ts ls in a ſtate of revolution, you muſt ſuſpend this act; according 
his v vhich, if Algiers or Tunis, Arabia or Turkey were in hoſtility 

wth us, and in a ſtate of revolution, we were therefore equally 
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juſtified in ſuſpending the Habeas Corpus AQ, as we now are jugi. 
fied in urging the ſituation of France as a ſtrong reaſon, combineg 
with others, for ſuſpending it for the preſent. This he thought 


Fes. 19. 
almoſt ev 


yernment. 


puſhing the argument pretty far, conſidering the geographical ſituz. In the 
tion of the two countries, and the ſubtle poiſon of Jacobin arts. Ty bose the 
endeavour to reaſon with an honourable Baronet (Sir Francis Bur- the nun 
: dett), who ſees nothing but liberty in Jacobiniſm, and nothing but fined unde 
ſlavery in the Britiſh Conſtitution, would be fruitleſs ; but an ho- truſt? Sur 
nourable gentleman, who preceded him, ſeemed to think that J. and, 
cobiniſm was deſtroyed by Bonaparte. Happily for the world Ja ſon report 
cobiniſm has loſt much of its power to do miſchief in the courſe of afhxing on 
this great conteſt, for it has loſt all thoſe who were miſled by its arti. from that 1 
fices and deluſions, and is now expoſed in all its native deformity; vailed, and 
for it fortunately happens, that although he would admit that in ton and * 
theory it may be ſaid that falſe opinions are more likely to be ſuc n thoſe wh 
ceſsfully combated by the weapons of reaſon than. by thoſe of war, bn, a 
yet that it ſo happens, that while we have been contending againſt period, on 
the arms, we have been ſucceſsfully contending againſt the prine town he co 
ples of France, for theſe principles have been enforced by arms; il - honour: 
ſo happens, that while we have been contending for order again Corpus AG 
anarchy, we have been alſo contending for religion again 3 
impiety. | 
But though Jacobiniſm is ſhorn of its honours in a great ma! to re- 
ſure, it is not deftroyed. It has been aſked what Jacobiniſm i- > ſurely, 
every thing deteſtable, vile, baſe, degrading, and cruel in human r. ſtrongly 
nature; and if he were aſked what a Jacobin was, he would fay, * meetin 
man that had renounced his religion, and with it, as a neceffary = Lore 
confequence, his moral probity. He would turn then to Bonaparte » ah | 
and aſk whether, from all his public recorded acts, he was the ma hy <4 it 
likely to have put down Jacobiniſm, as an honourable gentleman - t luthertc 
ſeemed to think. If he diſmifled certain Jacobins at St. Cloud ya of o 
he diſmifſed them not becauſe they were Jacobins, but becaulc "ag OY 


they oppoſed his power, for he replaced them ſhortly after with à 
many as bad. Gentlemen then muſt not relax their efforts in co 
bating the fatal power of Jacobiniſm, which was nothing but the 
evil ſpirit perſonified under various ſhapes and transformations 
and he who was not, therefore, a thorough hater of Jacobiniſm ! 
all its forms, could be no honour to his country, no credit to humat 
nature. But the conteſt muſt not be continued one day, and te 
linquiſhed another; to be ſucceſsful, it muſt be conſtant, perſeve! 
Ing, unremitting, eternal. Let gentlemen caſt their eyes 2 m 
ment on France, and ſay whether nothing was to be dreaded ebe 
yet from it. From France, which had carried her corruptions int 
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b almoſt every quarter of the globe, and nearly overthrown every go- 
l vernment. 


In the next place, let the Houſe conſider whether Miniſters had 
abuſed the power confided to them hitherto ; was there any thing 
in the number, the deſcription, or the treatment of the perſons con- 
fined under ſuſpicion of conſpiring againſt the ſtate that excited diſ- 
truſt? Surely nothing in the number; ſurely nothing in the deſcrip- 
ton: and, as to their treatment, he did not expect to hear the pri- 
ſon report of laſt year again brought forward for the purpoſe of 
afixing on the Government the charge of inhumanity. It appears 
from that report, that much miſrepreſentation and exaggeration pre- 
walled, and that ſo far from Government having been guilty of wan- 
ton and unneceſſary cruelty, there was only an accidental inattention 
in thoſe who had the ſuperintendance of the Cold Bath Fields pri- 
on, in not ſeparating one of thoſe confined from the reſt at a certain 
period, on account of his ſuperior rank in life. Before he fat 


an honourable gentleman, „that the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas 
Corpus Act had been diſcontinued with ſafety to the country for an 
interval of two years.” He could not help ſaying, that he thought 
the diſaffected had availed themſelves of that interval to renew their 
pots, to re-organize their plans of ſedition, or extend their treaſons; 
nd, ſurely, the horrible attempt made upon the life of His Majeſty 
ms ſtrongly connected with, and ariſing out of the ſpirit of the per- 
lons meeting at Copenhagen Houſe. : 

His Lordſhip concluded ich ſaying, that we undoubtedly were 
wnfiding a great power in the hands of His Majeſty's Miniſters, 
nd that it carrried with it great reſponũbility; but it was a power 
bat hitherto proved the ſalvation, and was till neceſſary for the 
keurity of our proſperity, religion, liberty, and laws. e 

ir GREGORY PAGE TURNER was con- inced of the pro- 
ety of the meaſure ; he had felt the neceſſity of it on former oc- 


re it his ſupport, becauſe he was ſenſible that that neeeſſity till 
Wntinued, He never would give up the principles that gave him 
i ſeat in that Houſe : it was by ſupporting the Conſtitution that he 
Mtinued to enjoy that honour. He adopted the arguments of the 
uble Lord who. ſpoke laſt ; they were enough to eſtabliſh his con- 
tion, The meaſure propoſed was the true remedy for the diſ- 


be was an independent man; but he would till ſupport Miniſters as 
long as they acted well, and he would be always proud to ſupport 
de Confticution and the King. ; 


Vol. X. 4 N Bo 


town he could not help noticing a remark that had been made by 


alions ; he therefore gave it his ſupport, and he would continue to 


ale; it ſhould therefore be perſiſted in. He was conſcious that 
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Fe. 19. 

Mr. SHERIDAN faid, that he was more eager on the opening i lnmentary 
of the debate for arguments in ſupport of the motion than he cull wer be fort 
be now, as it was better to ſpeak after ſtrange arguments, ſuch as he performed , 


had juſt heard, than after no arguments at all. He liſtened yith and finds a 
all reſpe and attentlon, as he was in hopes to find from the decla- 


Another rig 
ration of a gentleman (Mr. H. Laſcelles) that the importance of right hand 
this ſubject would ſtrike the Houſe, and produce an ample diſeu. vis robes of 
fion. He obſerved that that gentleman juft after quitted the Houſe, Wil |, conceal 1 
That honourable gentleman expreſſed his ſatisfaction at the increaf. ns change: 
ing loyalty of the nation, and thought that much of that loyalty a ernment, 


owing to the wiſe meaſures of Adminiſtration. The inference People, det 
from which, in his opinion, was, that the greater the number of about the c 
thoſe men that were free from Jacobin principles, the more ſhould wa mild: 
they be entitled to proſecution. He would not wonder if on fuck heir libert 
reaſoning it was ſaid, that becauſe the minority of the Houſe of gunded ſu 
Commons was inferior in number to the majority, the minority bad comm 
ſhould be gagged. ** That honourable gentleman ſtrengthens his dis dwellir 
argument, by adding, that becauſe the majority of the kingdom er becauſe 
does not ſteal, he would repeal the laws againſt ſtealing, and, ther- dke down 
fore, infers, that notwithſtanding the loyalty of the many, the ſuſ- parity of 1 
penſion ſhould not be repealed on account of the few. On our Ane 
part it is anſwered, that if we wanted to repeal the Sedition d ,x Engliſh 
Treaſon laws, ſuch an argument would be good; and I am ſure, 


it was the 
from ſuch arguments, that he could not give the ſubject that full Tue peop 
attention it required.” He heard an honourable gentleman (Mr. chains, no 
Sturges), whom he hoped to hear often, argue the nature of Frenc 13 
principles, obſerving, that the French Revolution was different fro opinion ; 
every other. He would remark, in turn, that the example of tac niger fr 
principles cannot operate on the people of England. Theit hy "PREM 
mane minds were not ſuſceptible of an infection ſo terrible in i die that: 
effects. And here was the whole bearing of the queſtion ; and him on «1 
this conſideration we were called upon to ſuſpend the Habeas Cor had alſo 1 
pus Ad, to remove the main-ſtay of the Britiſh Conftitution dere depi 
Though there might at one time have been a number of men 1 don with 
| feed with Jacobin principles, yet gentlemen on the other fide d General) 
the Houſe would admit, that the examples of perfidy, cruelty, a,. Jury. 
atrocity on the part of France, might have fince brought thol vince, 2 
principles into hatred and deteſtation. * But ſome honour ef the IN 
gentlemen are of opinion, that Jacobiniſm is of ſuch a nature that . this migh 
cannot be changed. The praGices of thoſe very gentlemen "ul nigeant, 
inform them, that the practices which are called Jacobinical 2 tute of d 
not altogether of ſuch an incorrigible kind. The right N their arm 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer at one time was very eager in E och wa 


3 
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ig WY lizmentary Reform, and thought no good Adminiſtration could 
ider be formed without ſuch a Reform. Yet now, as if he had 
de performed Quaruntine, he nad changed his principles and opinions, 
ith and finds a very good Adminiſtration made up from ſuch materials. 
la 


Another right honourable gentleman (Mr. Windham), now on the 


of right hand of his right honourable friend, once faid of him, that all 
ul. his robes of State and all his pomp of eloquence were not ſufficient 
ir. BY to conceal his filthy ola, or render him a fit ally for him: he too 
al. ns changed his principles!” In reaſoning on the principles of Go- 
"i vernment, he did not think it fair to conclude, that becaufe a corrupt 
J People, debaſed under a deſpotic State, had broken and then daſhed 
0 


zhout the chains that held them, the People of England, aceuſtomed 
to a mild and beneficent Government, ſhould be fo reſtrained that 


ah their liberties ſhould be ripped up and curtailed from mere un- 
of founded ſuſpicion. It could not be inferred, that becauſe a wolf 
ng had committed depredation on the fold, a man ſhould take down 
du his dwelling, when the remedy. would be to chain up this animal : 
n or becauſe the fire had burnt down a wooden bridge, that we ſhould 
1-8 take down one built of ſolid ſtone. Nor ſhould it be inferred, by 
uf parity of reaſoning, that becauſe the licentiouſneſs of France had 
our &moliſhed all that was excellent in human inſtitutions, the freedom 
a of Engliſhmen ſhould do the ſame miſchief; for in all thoſe caſes 
uo i was the fame. He could not forget the Engliſh Conſtitution, 
ful The people of England were not ſlaves broke looſe from their 
Mr chains, nor ruſhing from deſpotiſm into anarchy and diſorder. Of 
"IM de votes of the Commons he always had a reſpeAful and due 
fro opinion; but with reſpect to Committees ſelected from the Mi- 
thoſe niſter's friends, he could not but obſerve, that with prejudices on 
ho their minds, and a bias from their connections, it was hardly poſſi- 
ni de that a juſt deciſion could be obtained; and ſuch ever ſtruek 
py him on the peruſal of the Reports of thoſe Select Committees. He 
| had alſo the ſame diſlike to another Report (in the Lords), in which 
0 BY were depicted pikes and ſuch things as frightfully fill the imagina- 
* ion with dread and horror. The learned gentleman (the Attorney 
J General) ſeemed little diſpoſed to pay any attention to the verdict of 
I i ury. This Jury had negatived the Report of a Select Com- 
e ner, and he preferred that verdict to the reports. The opinion 
bat if the J udge (late Chief Juſtice Eyre) ſaid on that occaſion, that 
night tlis mighty conſpiracy turned out to be a conſpiracy perfectly inſig- 
* nificant, a'conſpiracy without men, money, leaders, and even deſti- 


tute of defigns in their ſchemes : their rendezvous a back-garret, 
Pu their arms a few muſkets, and their exchequer about rol. 1 58. 
och was its formidable appearance, and ſo inactive, that the 
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learned Judge ſaid they even wanted zeal in the undertaking. He 
then called the attention of the Houſe to the fituation of thoſe who 
were impriſoned under the at. And here he would aſk, whether 
the Attorney General, who was verſed in law and hiſtory, had ever 
read or heard of ſham-plots and conſpiracies ; and if he had, was 
it not poſſible for them to return again? Theſe were the inſtru- 
ments by which Miniſters were enabled to carry on the war, to ex- 
erciſe a corrupt influence, and, by alarming the landed and monied 
intereſt with riſings of the people, to govern the country with a 
ſyſtem of terror. Let no gentleman then 2{k, what motives can 
influence ſuch meaſures, wlien it is to ſuch meaſures Miniftcrs owe 
all their power. And is it not ſurpriting to hear gentlemen talk 
of liberty of ſpeech remaining {in alluſion to Mit. Wilberioce), 
when fifty perſons cannot meet to talk together? Wohaicvcr may 
be faid in favour of our remaining liberties, he would maintain that 
the act of Habeas Corpus was the chief. A pentleman more 
remarkable for the pith and vigour of his expreſſions than for the 
neatneſs of them, ſaid, that „“ the breath of the noſtrils of Admi- 
niſtration lay in Mr. Pitt's tongue ;” and he would fay, that how- 
ever the muſcle or -{inzw lay in other parts, the heart's blood of the 
Conſiturion lay in the act of Habeas Corpus. For it Miniſters 
can commit without any other proceſs than their own ſuſpicion, this 
foul principle may be puſhed to the moſt dangerous extent; and if 
a man is once conſidered as a Ieading man in ſocicty of any kind, he 
may be expoſed to attack and arreſi from ſuſpicion alone. An ho- 
nourable gentleman (Mr. Sturges) has given a precedent from the 
reign of King William, by no means applicable to the preſent 
period, aud which, adopted as ſuch, muſt fall with a double edge.” 
He was aſtoniſhied to hear no difference made between the times. 
The majority of the nation at that period were Jacobites. * Is 
there a man that will not confets the Jacobins are a contemptible 
minority? The Jacobites were compoſed of the nobility, the landed 
intereſt, and were formidable in their principles and oppoſition to 
King William, and many of them ſuffered on the ſcaffold. The 
act made at thc time of the conſpiracy on the life of the then Mo- 
narch, was a ſpecific act to confine thoſe whoſe moral guilt was 
aſcertained; but this act ſhuts up every man upon vague ſuſpicion. 
The whole of the arguments of Adminiſtratica reſt upon the exiſt- 
ence of Jacobin principles in France, and ſo long the act now pro- 
poſed is to be cuntinued.” The abſurdity of this was equally aſto- 
niſning and alarming ; it was a ſatisfaction to him that it was not 
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his. Mr. Sheridan then noticed the argument of Mr. Canning on 


a former night, reſpecting the conduct of the nation in the caſe of 
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I King James the Second. He here obſerved, that the honourable 
atleman did not reaſon corrediiy; fur he aſſumed a fact, where 
te (Mir. Sheridan) only put a ſuppofition. The repeal of this act 
vas impraQticable in either caſe of ſedition or tranquillity, In 
he former it would be urged, that it was neceſſary to reſtore peace, 
and in the latter caſe it will be always, as now demanded, would | | | 
you remove the means by which the country has ſo much benefited ? 11 
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d Mr. Sheridan then reviewed the ſtate of Ireland under Lord Fitz- | 1 1 Il 
a Wvllian, and ſaid, the outrages, cruclties, and atrocities, were not TIX il 
n Wcccafioned by French principles, but by the rooted hatred of the 4 
e people to Britiſh Councils. The effects of ſuch Councils were } 
k Wncdicted by Earl Fitzwilliam; all that rebellion which burſt out in 1 


„ be ſmall ſpace of twenty-four hours, like characters written in le- [| 
ron juice on a ſheet of white.paper, and held to the fire, as deſcribed $4 | 
it In the Secretary at War. I might be permitted to aſk — Heh, Mr. 4 
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re Verctary at War, where did you come by thoſe amorous myſteries ? 
ic br they belong not to your office, though you are accuſtomed to 
i- Wd diſpatches in eypher. He ſhewed and proved before that the 
r- WE dicontents in Ireland were not the offspring of French principles, 
1c u reſentments ſtrongly engraved on the hearts of the Iriſh againſt 
is is country. He then deprecated the Miniſter from ſuch means 
is WWW © outrage to the loyalty of the nation, whoſe ſecurity was not leſs 
if. WW lodged in the hearts than in the arms of its volunteer corps. The 
ic. country was no leſs upon its guard in its mind than it was in fact, 
0- ad had little at any time to dread from a few contemptible ruthans 


he In 2 cellar, againſt the ſecurity or laws of the country. This power 
nt In the hands of Miniſters was abſurd ; yet he was ſorry to ſee it 
exiſting, as he would wiſh to guard againſt the effects it might pro- 
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s, lxce, He regretted to read the reign of even Titus, and was ſorry | 
Is almoſt not to ſee that reign a tiſſue of crimes, that deſpotiſm might g 1 
le be diſeredited wherever it did exiſt. He then entered on the abuſe kt 
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ed 0 the power lodged in the hands of Miniſters, evidenced in the caſe 
to « Colonel Deſpard, and the infamous conduct of Aris, the keeper 
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he of the priſon. Another abuſe of power was under the Alien Bill : | | [1] | | 
0- flis bill, ſaid to be for political purpoſes, was perverted into an in- ht | 4 : q 
as tument of family protection, as perſoris who had paid their ad- I'll | 
n. (elſes to the daughters of gentlemen were on that account taken | 15 
ſt- W under this bill, and ſent out of the kingdom. He was ready to . 0 ö 
o «quit the noble Duke Portland) at the head of that office, of being | x |. 
lo- apable, from his charaQer or temper, of ſuch a proceeding ; but | 1 
ot ch, under him, was one of the uſes made of it. He had to men- wy 
5 wn another abuſe, which, though difficult to relate without ridicule, 19 
0 


t ſhexed the ſpirit of this power in the hands of Miniſters. A man 
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| who differed from him did not know him, if they had any dout 
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of the name of Patterſon, who had a ſhop at Mancheſter, kept a * if they d 
tilted cart, over which he ſuperſeribed the names of Pitt and Pat. and Libert) 
terſon. The man, who was known tor have no partner in his trade, had not an 
was aſked what he meant by the name of Pitt vun his cart, as he had great bulw 
no ſhare in his buſineſs? .d Ah,” replied he, * if he has noſhave ll voſt valus 
in the buſineſs, he has a large ſhare in the profits-of it.” On this Will ve of 
he was taken up, committed to Cold Bath Fields prifon, but fome _—_ the J 
time after liberated, with a ſtrict order not to go within thirty miles 1 


of Mancheſter. Ridiculous as this appeared, it proved ferious to might be re 
the man, and was the ruin of his buſineſs! On all the circum. the — 
ſtances no new cafe had been made out why this act ſhould be con. Wl ** that ti 
tinued, but many have ſhown that it ſhould be repealed. Gentk. ſulpend tha 
men ſhould at leaſt defer the farther conſideration for a few das, E * 4 
until in decency they could make out fome means that would appear 75a wy 


plauſible, and give, at leaſt, a formal pretext for their proceedings, Pome: 
Mr. ELLISON faid, he ſhould not prefume to follow the ho- 3 


nourable gentleman who had juſt ſpoken on the other fide of the * vas ch 
Houſe through all the topics of his eloquent fpeech ; he ſhould % 3 
rather follow the example of an honourable Member for a northem een 
county (Mr. H. Laſcelles), and expreſs the real ſentiments of an in- 3 
dependent country gentleman, not regarding the effect of being ex. 3 : 
itution, 


poſed to the wit of the honourzble gentlemen on the other fide o 
the Houſe ; for he wovld not allow the dread of ridicule to pre- 
vent him from honeſtly expreſſing his feelings. He did not with 
to ſpeak often, and that for two reafons : the one was, that he 
wiſhed to hear others who were wiſer than himſelf ; and the ſecond 
was, that he might not be expoſed to raillery, in which ſome gentle. 
men were willing to indulge, without much regard to the feelings 
of others; but there were times and ſeaſons when a ſenſe of duty 
was to ſuperſede all other confiderations : ſuch he deemed to be the 
caſe at this inſtant. Gentlemen on the oppoſite fide of the Hout 
were in the habit of accuſing him and others with conſtantly ſup 
porting the preſent Adminiſtration : he ſupported” this Adminiſta- 
tion, becauſe he was convinced in his conſcience, that by ſo doing 
he was rendering to his country eſſential ſervice ; this was his fm 
conviction, and he believed the great maſs of the people of this 
country agreed with him in ſentiment upon this ſubject. He be- 
lieved in his conſcience we had ſome boſom traitors, and he be- 
lieved there were among us ſome who were endeavouring to creat 
more. Ile ſhould not at preſent go much at large into his reaſon 
for voting for the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Ad. That 
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of his having a real regard for the pure principles of true Liberty, 
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or if they doubted that he knew the diſtinction between Jacobiniſm 
2nd Liberty: neither did they know him if they believed that he 
had not an eſteem for the Habeas Corpus AQ, as being one of the 
rat bulwarks of our Conſtitution ; it certainly was valuable— 
moſt valuable to this country ; it was a medium between the pre- 
rgative of the Crown and the exceſſes of the People; it ſtood be- 
tween the King and his People, and was a great ſecurity for both 


WH in times that were common; but in extraordinary times there 
* night be reaſons for ſuſpending the operation of that great law for 
BY the common ſafety of the body politic. The preſent, in his opinion, 
"WH mat time. The people, if they thought fit, had a right to 
2 ſuſpend that law, and the people, in his opinion, ſpoke their ſenti- 
"WH ments in that Houſe ; for the people were fairly repreſented in that 
"BY Houſe, at leaſt he thought ſo. Having ſaid this, he ſhould aſſign 
Y 2 few reaſons for the vote he was to give in favour of this bill for 
x the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Act. Firſt then, he would 
0. . . . . 
the ak, was there any great or material change in the conteſt in which 
nan "© vere engaged ſince the time when Parliament had in its wiſdom 
4 determined that the Habeas Corpus Act ſhould be ſuſpended ? 
* Gentlemen might ſay, as they often had ſaid, that there was no 
neceſſity for this ſuſpenſion, that there was no plot againſt the Con- 
1 ; 
buon, no number of any confequerice of thoſe who were diſaf- 
2 ſcded. Men might tel! a ſtory that had no foundation in truth ſo 


often, that by the force of mere repetition they might at laſt work a 
belief of it in themſelves, and therefore, Crede quod wsls, they wiſhed 
alers to believe it; they wiſhed others to take it upon their will, 
and therefore he might add, Stat pro ratione vcluntas. But he 
took neither the opinions nor the wills of others for his guide, 
zur while he had as his guide experience and the evidence of facts. By 
a that evidence he was led to think, that the common enemy had not 
caſed to wiſh for the deſtruction of this country. After what we had 


fup alfeen with our own eyes, and heard with our own ears, he owned 


ſtra- It was to him a matter of aſtoniſhment, if any gentleman could put 
wing his hand upon his heart, and ſay, that ſuch a meaſure as that now 
«nl deore the Houſe was not neceſſary for the ſafety of this country. 
this We all knew that a plan had been laid for our utter deſtruction as 
* a nation: it was true, indeed, that thoſe who wiſhed to accompliſh 
be. on deſtruction were few; but it was not the number but their 
re Per that we ought to be apprehenſive of, if there were no ſuch 
fon Prcautions as this put into the hands of the Executive Government. 
pc rcat deal had been ſaid, which might have been ſpared, about 
Joubt Cold Bath Fields ; for it appeared to him to have no real bearing 


er n the ſubject now before the Houſe, The queſtion was, whether 
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| this bill was or was not a meaſure fit to be adopted * He thought 
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it was ; he believed it was a meaſure that would do, as it had Cone, 
much good to the country; he believed the people of England 
thought fo, and that they wiſhed it to paſs into a law; not, indeeg, 
to enabie | Miniſters to carry on the war for the reſtoration of the 
Houſe of Bourbon to the Throne of France; but they wiſhed it tg 
be carried into a law, the better to enable Miniſters to bring about 
a peace that ſhall be a bleſſing, not ſuch a peace as we could obtain 
now ; for in his conſcience he believed, that if any peace were made at 
this moment, and he were to go down to his conſtituents, he ſhould 
find it his duty to addrefs them thus: Gentlemen, you have a 
peace indeed ; but do not rejoice, for it is not a bleſſing, but rather 
a curſe.” But he had ſuch confidence in His Majeſty's preſent 
Miniſters, that they would put him in a ſituation to addreſs his 
conſtituents in ſuch a manner as this, whenever peace ſhall be made 
by them: —“ Set aſide your apprehenſions of danger, lay by your 
ſwords, take up your inſtruments for cultivating the arts of peace; 
for now you have a peace upon which you may depend.” 

Mr. CANNING faid, he was extremely happy that he gare 
way to the honourable gentleman who had juſt ſpoken ; for he had 
delivered a great deal of good ſenſe, and he ſpoke the ſenſe of the 


| great maſs of the pcople of England, who, happily for themſelves, 


and happily for the reſt of mankind, were not tainted with thoſe 
principles, for the prevention of the miſchief of which the bill now 
before the Houſe was introduced. The fallacy of his honourable 
friend (Mr. Sheridan) throughout the whole of his eloquent ſpeech 
was this :—he had confounded the whole maſs of the people of 


England with the objects of this bill; and he had under that fal- 
lacy argued, that the bill was a coercion on the people of England. 


There was no ſuch coercion intended—thank God, there was no 
ſuch need; but becauſe there was no diſpoſition in the people to 
render ſueh coercion neceſſary, it did not thence follow that there 
ſhould be no ſuch bill as this; for the objects of this bill, although 
few, were nevertheleſs fit objects for the coercion of it, and the 
Houſe would be remiſs if they did not provide a remedy for the eil 


which would be felt if ſuch perſons were under no reſtraint. His 


honourable friend, who had ſo ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this bill, had 
failed to make out many of the poſitions he laid down, and be 
himſelf was aware of it. -He brought forward the teſtimony of the 


+ two Reports of the Parliament of England and of Ireland upon tlic 
ſubject of the diſaffection and treaſonable purſuits of various per. 


ſons in the two countries. The Report of the Iriſh Parliament 
he gave credit to, but the Report of the Engliſh Parliament he te- 
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garded as waſte paper. Now, upon that ſubject, he knew of no 


Fes. 19-] 


far ground of preferring the character of the Iriſh Parliament to 


that of the Engliſh for integrity, nor did he know of any ground 
for preferring any body of men upon earth to the Parliament of 
Great Britain for integrity. The manner in which his honourable 
friend had quoted the language of the great and learned Judge before 
whom the ſtate trials took place, was not intended to have any 
effect, except as a pleaſant fally ; for his honourable friend did not 
expect any grave attention to be paid to it: in truth, he had put 
into the mouth of that learned Judge words which that great lawyer 
never uttered; and yet theſe were the facts, as they were called, on 
which repeatedly expreſſed ſentiments were to be ſet aſide; and by 
ſuch obſervations as theſe his honourable friend expected that the 
good ſenſe of the people of this country was to be carried away, that 
they were to believe that a formal acquittal of a perſon charged with 
a ſpecific crime could not, in the nature of things, poſſibly leave be- 
hind it any ſuſpicion of moral guilt ; and all this while we recol- 
lected that we but narrowly eſcaped deſtruction from the machi- 
nations of thoſe very perſons and their affociates. Then his 
honourable friend proceeded to obſerve, that there was now no 
danger, becauſe what had happened in France had opened the eyes 
of all mankind. He ſhould be glad to know, if this conviction 
had taken place, how it happened that it did not take place ſooner ? 
We all knew the pre-eminence of Bonaparte—few doubted the 
ſuperiority of his talents—none queſtioned that his power was at 
this hour as great, if not greater, than any that ever was poſſeſſed 
by any other man; and yet gentlemen who ſaid the eyes of all 
mankind were now opened by what had happened in France; 
ſeemed to have forgotten the progreſs of the French Revolution. 
During the progreſs of Briſſot, one of the great regenerators of the 
human race, and thence downwards until we come to the preſent 
moment, the ſeries was uniform ; but ſomehow or other gentlemen 


had not, until very lately, ſeen that French principles had opened 


the eyes of mankind. He would take a ſhort view of this part of 
the ſubject. He would ſuppoſe that many men might have be- 
lieved, and innocently believed, there was, at the time of Briſſot, 
diſcovered a mode of conducting public affairs ſo entirely new, the 
like to which was never thought of beſore, and ſo excellent that it 
tended to making both nations and individuals more happy even 
than they were before. Suppoſe a leader in ſuch a ſcheme were to 
hold a conference with any other perſon who knew nothing of his 
Plan, but who was willing to hear a diſcourſe upon it ; and ſuppoſe 
that the advocate for this plan were to ſay, We have diſcovered 
Vol. X. 40 7 
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the means of removing all the political evils of this world; if ve 
are not interrupted, its beneficial effeAs will ſoon be viſible ; let ng 
the preſent eſtabliſhed powers of the earth interpoſe; let us have z 
fair experiment upon the efficacy of it—let us try it, —Suppoſe 
the perſon to whom this was addreſſed were to ſay, “Be it ſo, ye 
ſhall not interpoſe ; try your experiment ; but as we all know that, 
in the uſual courſe of things, men who are fond of experiments 4 
not ſtop ſo ſoon as leſs adventurous perſons would with to do, (fr 
although they ſay they will riſque the half of their eſtate, frequent! 
the whole is devoted before the experiment is given up,) and tha 
every man who purſued the diſcovery of the Philoſopher's ſtone was 
ſure to become a beggar ; therefore lct us have ſome boundary, he 
yond which your experiment ſhall not go in the event of its being 
ſucceſsful. If ſuch a dialogue were to take place, he ſhould like 
to know whether any man, even one who was molt partial to expe- 
Timents upon politics, would before hand aſſent to going the length 
which was witneſſed on the 1 oth of Auguſt, and the 2d and zd 
September, when organized aſſaſſination became the order of th 
day in Paris? Would not any man fay, if any of theſe things ven 
ſtated to him before-hand as parts of the experiments of this new 
plan for the happineſs of the human race, God forbid we ſhould 
go this length !—I can never aſſent to any plan which requires ſuch 
experiments to be made before its utility is completely proved. — 
And yet the advocates of the French Revolution went the whole 
length of ſupporting French principles until this actually happened, 
and even long after they all happened; and theſe French principks 
were long after this endeavoured to be introduced into Great Britain 
and Ireland. What had ſince happened to open the eyes of man- 


kind? Why truly nothing, except that ſome gentlemen thought halen? ref 
that we ought to negotiate for peace. What was the great evil ol zn de est. 
the French Revolution? The facility with which ambition might had 4c. 
gratity itſelf at the expence of millions of the human race. Wer de protes 
he to define what ambition was, he would ſay it was that quality in force, and 
the human mind that altered its colour as circumſtances might aten ſould the 
but whoſe nature was invariably the ſame, and led to good or toevll "IR 
according to the temper and purſuits of the perſon who poſſeſſed i. fire cee 
The ambition in his right honourable friend, for inſtance, led bin keyg 
forward in a career of virtue — The ambition of a Jacobin was % wle as th. 
procure and preſerve power by proſcription, by plunder, by confi ſervation 
cation, and by death; or by the utter deſtruction of all e(tabliſn-WM ve * 
ments, civil or religious; and by the eredion of that hideous anarchf made of 
in which order is buried, and confuſion triumphs in the runs. country (| 
Such had been, with various ſhades of difference, the ruling pile is liberty 


I 
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ciple of all the prime actors in the French Revolution from La 
Fayette to Bonaparte. Here Mr. Canning went over all the lead- 
ing characters that have appeared in the French Revolution, as 
Mirabeau, Condorcet, Briſſot, Robeſpierte, Carnot, Reubel, Barras, 
de. &e. giving to each appropriate epithets to deſcribe the leading 
features of their character, and obſerved, that all their peculiar qua- 
ities were met, blended, and brought into perfect conſummation in 
Bonaparte himſelf—W hy did he mention thoſe things? —He men- 
tioned them, to ſhow how very ſlowly it was that the advocates of 
the French Revolution and the admirers of French principles would 
de brought to ſee their error to ſhew how much it took to con- 
vince men of the hidcous form of what they had originally admired 
x a beautv. He then proeceded to ſhew, that the caſe in the reign 
of Kinz William had been miſapplied by his honourable friend 
Mr. Sheridan), and having argued that point at conſiderable length, 
and then paſſed on to the obſervation of Mr. Sheridan, that there 
was a great difference between the people of England and the people 
of France, he admitted there*was much difference ; but he objected 
to the argument, becauſe it proved too much, for it proved that no 
proviſion ſhould be made againft the wicked if they were few : and 
to ſhew what the contagion of an evil example might be, he- called 
the attention of the Houſe to the ſituation of Switzerland, where 
thoſe men who were. proverbial for mildneſs, for candour, ſimplicity, 
and an attachment to that ſyſtem of protection to perſons and pro- 
perty which elevated them in the opinion of all who knew them, 
had been made to change, as it were, their very nature, and reduce 
their country to a ſcene of plunder, confiſcation, proſeription, and 
bloodſhed : ſuch were the effects of liſtening to a ſyſtem of Jaco- 
binieal reformatic:.a, which was, another name for the deſtruction of 
all the eſtabliſhments of this world. But his honourable friend 
had obſerved, that we had in this country a large volunteer force for 
the protection of our true liberty. He admitted we had ſuch a 
bree, and he rejoiced in it: nor had he the leaſt doubt of its efficacy, 
ſhould the ſeaſon arrive for calling it into action for the protection 
1 & our internal freedom; and he hoped it would be kept up on 


* Revolution, and it had ariſen out of it - but he hoped that, valu- 
4 wle as the exertions of that force would be, if -neceffary for the pre- 
_ ſervation of our internal freedom, it would be long, indeed, before 
„ ve ſhould be driven to the neceſſity of calling for that uſe to be 
BY we of that foree — He hoped the day was far off when this 
— country ſhould be obliged to military force for the preſervation of 


ts liberty, in preference to legiſlative proviſion — Againſt toreign in- 
3 


future occaſions : we, indeed, owed it to the character of the French. 
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vaders, or againſt traitors in England, the volunteer force of it, he 
was confident, would be effeQual ; but for the preſervation of our 
civil liberty, the Conſtitution had provided other bulwarks ; it wa 
provided with civil arms, which, thank God, had not yet needed 
the aid of military force. He knew it was a common parlance 
that the liberties of this country had been ſealed with the blood of 
our anceſtors. That was not true to any conſiderable extent ; for 
the liberties of this country had been ſecured with leſs bloodſhed 
than that of any other country on the face of the globe that ever 
enjoyed any liberty. It was not, ſaid he, © upon the plain of the 
field of battle, but upon this plain, the floor of this Houſe, that the 
Conſtitution of England has triumphed, and triumphed it has, 
without the aid of external force, and it was done by the arms which 
we have ſtill in our hands.“ 

Mr. SHERIDAN faid a few words in explanation. He was 
willing to allow the eloquence with which his honourable friend 
had anſwered his arguments. He would not now examine how 
far they had been refuted, but he muſt mention one or two of them 
which had been miſrepreſented. He did not ſay that the Report of 
the Iriſh Houſe of Commons had not been confirmed, but that the 
Report of the Britiſh Houſe of Commons had been falſified. Not. 
withſtanding the alarming repreſentations given there, we had re- 
mained in a ſtate of tranquillity ; which proves that there never 
was any good ground for the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Ad, 
and that there was much leſs now than ever. He had not recom- 
mended revolution, as his honourable friend had alledged, but 
rather cautioned the Houſe againſt any innovation, Neither had 
he expreſſed a wiſh that the volunteer corps ſhould be called in to 
keep the people in ſubjection, as they had in Ireland, but merely 
ſaid that the volunteer corps had been raiſed fince the firſt ſuſpen- 
fion of the AQ, that they gave additional ſecurity to Government, 
and thus rendered it ſtill more improper that the people ſhould be 
deprived of their liberties. | | 

Mr. CANNING faid, that he did not mean to affert that his 
honourable friend abctted revolution, but merely to ſhew that his 
argument went this length, if it proved any thing. | 

Mr. BUXTON was clearly of opinion that the Habeas Corpus 
Act ſhould be ſuſpended, not, as he was repreſented to have ſaid, 
till Jacobin principles had totally ceaſed to exiſt in France, but 38 
long as there was a Jacobin Government in France. Much mif- 
repreſentation had been made with regard to the ſufferings endured 
by thoſe confined in virtue of the ſuſpenſion. It was an undoubted 
fact, that Colonel Deſpard, of whom ſo much had been ſaid, Tt 
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fuſed to go into a room where he would have had fire and every 
mfort, and that he preferred his ſolitary dungeon to living amidſt 
the other priſoners. The people taken up from Mancheſter had 
likewiſe been treated with the utmoſt attention and tenderneſs. 

Sir W. MILNER ſaid, that he oppoſed the ſuſpenſion of the 
AR, becauſe he was inſtructed by his conſtituents ſo to do. Theſe 
he confidered himſelf in duty bound to obey. He had learnt a 
portion of Engliſh hiſtory that night, of which he was formerly ig- 
norant. However, though a man in former times might have been 
confined for many years upon ſuſpicion, he was confident that ſuch a 
rroceeding would not be tolerated now; and that great as was the in- 
fluence of the right honourable gentleman, if he were to attempt to 
zuſe it, he would be unable to carry through the Houſe a bill for 
that purpoſe. TS, 

The queſtion was then put, That the bill be read a ſecond time, 
rhen there appeared 

Ayes, 98; Noes, 12, Majority, 86. 


— — ¶ — 
LIST of the MINORITY. 
Adair, R. Martin, J. Sheridan, R. B. 
Barclay, G. Milner, Sir W. Smith, W. 
Copley, Sir L. Plomer, W. Tierney, G. 
Jolliffe, W. Richardſon, J. Weſtern, C. C. 


TxLLERS—Burdett, Sir F. and Hobhouſe, B. 
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HOUSE OF LORD S. 


Thurſday, February 20. 


The royal aſſent was given by commiſſion to the Bread Regu- 
lation and the Teſt Indemnity Bills; and after the decifion of an 
appeal cauſe, 

The Archbiſhop of CANTERBURY addreſſed the Houſe at 
lome length on the ſcarcity of corn. The venerable Prelate took a 
general view of the ſubject, and lamented in feeling terms the in- 
eonveniences and diſtreſſes which the lower orders of ſociety muſt 
navoidably ſuffer. He dwelt upon the great prevalence and effect 
"ich the examples of thoſe in higher tations, and the rich, muſt 
lave on perſons of the above deſcriptions ; and it was ſtrongly in- 


umbent upon them, and more eſpecially on the legiſlators of the 
"try, to ſtrain every nerve to meet the evil, and make it bear as 
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lightly as poſſible upon the ſhoulders of the poor. His Grace dig 
not recommend a direct lepiflative interference on the preſent occa. 
fion, but ſpoke highly in approbation of the good effects of ſolemn 
engagements made, and ſtrictly adhered to, by different bodies of 
men, with a view to diminiſh the conſumption of flour, and yr. 
mote the uſc of approved ſubſtitutes for that article in their reſpes. 
tive families. So ſtrongly was he impreſſed with this conviction, 
that he would then propoſe a ſet of reſolutions, forming an agree. 
ment to be ſigned by ſuch of their Lordſhips as approved the id, 
to carry certain meaſures into effect, tending to diminith the uſe of 
flour, &e. in their reſpective families. 

The following motions were then made by his Grace: 

4 Refolved, That, in conſequence of the high price and deficient 
« ſupply of wheat and other grain, it is expedient to adopt ſuch 
„ meafurcs as may be practicable for diminiſhing the conſumption 
« thereof during the continuance of the preſent preſſure, and for 
« introducing the uſe of ſuch articles as may conveniently be fulfi 
« tuied in the place thereof : 

« 'That the argument hereunto ſubjoined be engroſſed, and le. 
« upon the table of this Houſe, in order to be ſubſcribed by any 
* Lord of this Houſe who ſhall think fit to ſubſcribe the fame him- 
« felt, or in his name by any other Lord: 

In confequence of the high price of grain, and the evils ariſing 
te therefrom, we, the underſigned, agree, that until the tenth day of 
« Ottober next we will not conſume, nor permit to be conſumed in 
« any weck within our reſpeQive families, more wheaten bread than 
te in the proportion of one quartern loaf for cach of the individuals 
« of whom cur ſaid families may be compoſed; and alſo, that, 
during the ſame period, we will diſcontinue, and cauſe to be di- 
e continued within our ſaid families, all paſtry. 

« That a meſſage be ſent to the Houſe of Commons, to ge- 
ce quaint them that this Houſe has come to the ſaid reſolution and 
agreement.“ 

1 CLIFTON (Earl of 8 expreſſed his opinion 
that legiſlative interference on ſuch an occaſion would rather be at- 
tended with injurious than beneficial effects. He ſpoke in diſap- 
Probation of much of what had fallen from a noble Lord Auckland) 
on the ſubject on a former night, and alſo of the ground. work of 
the Report of the other Houſe of Parliament, which ſeemed io 
proceed principally from the ſtatements given in evidence by to 
gentlemen, who, however reſpectfully he might think of their in- 
formation and talents, were far from infallible. The ſubject was 
one of the moſt ſcrious nature, and on which an alarm ſhouid nt 
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lightly be ſuffered to prevail in the country. His Lordſhip entered 


| into ſome comments upon the ſtatements of Mr. Arthur Young, 


and exhibited the reſult of ſome information collected by himſelf, 
tending to ſhew that the ſcarcity did not prevail to near ſo great a 
degree as ſet forth by that gentleman : in many parts of England the 


deficiency did not exceed a fifth, in moſt not a fourth. Why then 


ſhould the trumpet of alarm be ſounded, or the flag of diſtreſs held 
out on the occaſion? Inſtead of doing good, ſuch conduct mult 
have the contrary effect: for over-ſtating the ſcarcity muſt induce 
the farmer to raiſe, inſtead of lowering his prices. He muſt pro- 
teſt againſt an opinion being ſuffered to go abroad, that the ſcarcity 
was nearly as great as ſtated in the Report. A gentleman of high 
authority on agricultural ſubjects, reſident in the weſt of England, 
had informed him that the quantity of old wheat on hand would 
laſt until the firſt of May. From this, and information which he 
colleted from other quarters, he was convinced that the degree of 
ſcarcity was by no means ſo great as had been held out. 

The Earl of LIVERPOOL obſerved, that the propriety of in- 
veſtigating the ſubjeR muſt be obvious, when it was conſidered that 
ina very ſhort interval the price of corn had advanced to 110 


ſhillings the quarter. He ſpoke in commendation of the Report of 


the other Houſe of Parliament, as the beſt reſult which many en- 
ightened gentlemen could make from the materials and information 
before them. It was not wheat alone that had fo alarmingly riſen, 
but barley and other kinds of grain in proportion. There was no 
wcabon, he obſerved, for unneceſſary alarm. At the ſame time he 
felt the difficulty of legiſlative proviſions on the ſubject, and princi- 
pally on account of the different circumſtances of different parts of 
tie country, Regulations which would be beneficial in one county 
or diſtrict, would obviouſly be injurious in others. He approved 
lighly of the mode chalked out by the venerable Prelate, in recom- 
mending to the Legiſlature, and the higher orders of ſociety, to eco- 
domize in their conſumption of flour. With reſpe& to the pro- 
ninent regulations propoſed by his Grace, one quartern loaf per 
week to each individual, he doubted whether ſuch a quantum would 
be ſufficient. However, that would be matter of experiment. It 
Ws not, however, the ſcarcity of the moment alone which they 
ould conſider, but the future proſpects of the country on that 


bead. There were various modes of procceding ; the ſubject was 


ertenſive and complicated ; but he would aver, that the ſituation of 
te lower orders of ſociety, in ſuch a criſis, called for the ſerious 
Mention of that Houſe ; and particularly when they conſidered the 
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degree of loyalty, firmneſs, and patience, manifeſted by the grey 
body of that deſcription of people, on the moſt trying occaſions, 

Lord CLIFTON obſerved, that the immenſe increaſe in the 
price of corn, as ſtated by the noble Earl, certainly rendered the 
ſubje& a matter of the moft ſerious conſideration ; but in his cpi 
nion, a direct Legiſlative interference, or treating the buſineſs in 

the way it had been treated, would raiſe the price from 1 108. b 
2008. per quarter. 

Lord AUCKLAND obſerved, that with reſpect to what the 
noble Lord who ſpoke laſt had ſaid of his ſounding the trumpet of 
alarm, he muſt ſay, that a certain degree of alarm on ſuch an oc. 
ſion was neceſſary to prevail, as the ſcarcity was allowed by all t 
be one of a moſt ſerious nature ; its cauſes ſhould be inveſtigated 
for the fatisfaQion of all, and to aſcertain whether it were a real or 
fiitious ſcarcity ; and every nerve ſhould be ſtrained, to obviate the 
impending evil. The line of conduct which the noble Lord ſeemed 
to recommend, reminded him of an anecdote related in that excel. 
lent work, the Spectator, reſpeQing the reſult of a converſation be- 
tween a diſſipated young man and a reverend Prelate, on the ſubjett 
of a future ſtate. The former ſaid, that he lived well, and with- 
out the leaſt reference to ſuch a conſideration, as he had no belie 

in ſuch a ſtate of exiſtence. To this the Prelate obſerved, that he 
lived under the conviction of ſuch an end; but that if it happened 
he ſhould be wrong, he ſhould be at no loſs; whereas, if ſuch a 
ſtate really exiſted, the conſequences to his opponent in argumen 
would be dreadful indeed. So in the caſe before them—By inveſ 
tigation, and looking the evil full in the face, no loſs or danger coult 
enſue ;—but by neglect, the moſt fatal conſequences might reſult 
The data alluded to by the noble Lord formed but very imperfect 
grounds for a diſcuſſion. It was not the ſtate of any particular ſpot 
or county in England that was to be conſidered, but the whole 6 
Great Britain taken together. The plan recommended by the ve 
nerable Prelate had his moſt cordial approbation, and much might 
be done towards the great end through various other channels. The 
were then upon the eve of the circuits. His learned friend upon 
the woolſack might inſtruct the Judges to recommend the Grand 

| Juries to promote the moſt rigid economy in their reſpective dif 
tricts. The Biſhops, in their paſtoral capacity, might recommend 
the ſame to every claſs of the clergy. With reſpect to the idea © 

a quartern loaf laſting an individual for a certain period, it might 
be taken as a medium for curſory calculation. In general, he be 
lieved, that more than one quartern Joaf and a half, beſides a cv! 
ſumption of flour in other ſhapes, were uſed by each individual | 
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et gmilies of the deſcription alluded to. The propoſition of the 

larned Prelate would, therefore, go to do away one third of the ave- 
the nge conſumption. This, with the uſe of other ſuccedaneums, 
the might well be effected. He had himſelf tried it in former periods 
pi. N cf ſcarcity. There were more than 700,000 houſes in which 
su this might be done, indeed he might ſay near 900,000 in which 
de accommodation might be carried into effect. But ſuppoſe it 
could be brought to bear in only 600,000 houſes, theſe might be 
reaſonably ſuppoſed to contain three millions of people : the ſaving 
t of Wi thereby effected would be juſt 1,500,000 quartern loaves per 
e:. week, which would feed two millions of people, a number exceed- 
Ul to ing, he really believed, one fourth of thoſe who neceſſarily muſt 
ated WY otherwiſe feel the effects of the ſcarcity. His Lordſhip ſeouted the 
al or WW idea held out by ſome, that France was a country to which we, in 
e theW the event of peace, might look for a ſupply. The reverſe was the 
h&, France, in its happieſt periods, never produced equal to its 
xcel-B or conſumption ; and he cited the authority of M. Neckar, that 
boo, oool. was the average ſum for a certain number of years paid 
bet for imported corn. It was poſitive madneſs to think of recurring 
tb France. He ſpoke generally in approbation of the Report of the 
aher Houſe of Parliament, and ſaid that the idea of the venerable 
relate was one of the objects which the Committee wiſhed to ef- 
kfuate, By a line adopted hitherto, the ſubje& lay regularly 
en to parliamentary diſcuſſion, and the ſuggeſtions of any noble 
Lord. Within the laſt three days he had received more than a 
hundred letters, many of them written by reſpectable and ingenious 
nen; but their ſuggeſtions were of ſuch a ſort as would be more 
woperly diſcuſſed elſewhere. 

Lord CLIFTON, in explanation, ſaid that he was 3 to 
prove that the facts to which he alluded were over-ſtated ; and that 
_ the alarm held forth was not only unneceflary, but 

e. 
ige The Earl of SUFFOLK conſidered the ſubject as one of the 

molt ſerious nature; it required inveſtigation, and that every nerve 
ould be ſtrained to meet the evil. The magnitude of the evil 
Might be eſtimated by the conſideration of the enormous price of 
Meat, It was their duty to promote every means of abridging the 
ſumption, He wondered that among the various ſubſtitutes 
Fooſed, that of rice was not pre-eminently held forth. One- 
bird of the inhabitants of one quarter of the world were ſubſiſted on 
bat vegetable alone, Rice, when mixed with flour, afforded a 
dad and palatable bread. Proper ſubſtitutes ſhould be one of the 
heels of i inquiry in the Committee. Indeed, if ample premiutns 
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6 5 8 PARLIAMENTARY [Lorbs. IB. 20. 
were held out for the ſuggeſtion of ſubſtitutes, it might be benefcial, Lord CI 
as the evil was not only a preſent, but a growing one. There were Lord H( 
great and extenſive tracts of land in various parts of the kingdom ed fallen 5 
lying quite unproduRive, the cultivation of which would be attended ſpoke laſt 
with the happieſt effects. Youn __ 
The Biſhop of DURHAM ſpoke highly iti commendation of ah 


the plan ſuggeſted by the venerable Prelate, who had come forway 
on the occafion with all that dignity which appertained to his ation 
and character: he thought it muſt be attended with the beft effec, 2 
the lower orders of the people naturally look up with attention to the 


all before t. 
vertible teſt 
opinion, tha 


example and conduct of the higher claſſes of ſociety ; and were * | 
ſuch a model adopted by the latter, it would convince them that the Membe: 
they were determined not to indulge in the luxuries of life, to de due to co 
prejudice and injury of the poor. The retrenchment ſhould not bel; 4 cases. 
confined to the article of bread ; there were a variety of luxuries, be leviſed 
which at ſuch times ought to be laid afide by the wealthy, for the ac- The LC 
commodation and comfort of the poor. that he ſhox 
Lord GRENVILLE agreed in the impolicy of propofing am- ward by 
pulſory meaſures in ſuch caſes as the preſent. The propoſition, aered 28 
alluded to might be attended with good effects; and he believe able Pn 
that but one ſentiment pervaded the Houſe on the queſtion, whi irfolution 
was, by every proper and effeQual means to avert the threateneſ nn were a 
calamity ; at the ſame time he thought that frequent and pubiq. g, in his o 
agitations of the ſubject would rather tend to increaſe than to lelleayly, eiſe of tl 
the evil, and in this point of view he ſeemed to differ from the Report of t. 
noble Lord who cited the anecdote from a popular work, as by pf vim its be 
moting the diſcuſſion, they would not remain in the ſituation fro; was 
which they ſet out, but be drawn into a worſe ; it muſt, by een beauſe muc 
ing an unneceſſary degree of alarm, increaſe the evil and augmei m of ne 
the exiſting diſtreſs. The plan in queſtion was in principle lit bey had pt 
different from that ſuggeſted to the Houſe three or four years a5 eive one 
There was one point, however, that tranſpired in the courſe of HH Mr,  , 
debate, which he could not paſs over, namely, that it was neceſaſ tan 2s to tl. 
by ſuch proceedings as theſe recommended by the propoſitions befor fred it from 
the Houſe, to evince to the lower, that the higher orders of ſocie and learned 
felt for, and were determined to alleviate their diſtrefſes. Hap! fears, he ha 


this was not neceſſary, as there exiſted in this country an union ( 
intereſts, an intimacy of connection between all orders of focitt 
that has convinced all that their intercſts and happineſs were found 
on the ſame baſis, and to be promoted by the ſame means. dee 
a calamity as the preſent was felt more or leſs by every member 
.the community. 
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Lord CLIFTON again ſpoke in explanation. | 
Lord HOBART wiſhed to obſerve ſhortly upon part of what 


e 
V8 jad fallen in the courſe of the evening from the noble Lord who 
0 


ſpoke laſt, It was not from the evidence of Meſſrs. Scott and 

Young, that the ſtatements in the Report of the other Houſe of 
i picliament were founded: it was known to exiſt; it was felt by 
all before the inveſtigation commenced ; and there was incontro- 
jertible teſtimony of an alarming degree of ſcarcity. He was of 
opinion, that the adoption of the regulations before the Houſe would 
te attended with beneficial effects; and it was well known, that 
no body of men had ſo much weight in the country in general, as 
the Members of both Houſes of Parliament. Without having re- 


ſuch caſes, would have more effect than any other plan which could 
de deviſed. | 

The LORD CHANCELLOR left the woolſack, and faid 
(hat he ſhould approve in the greateſt part the meaſure brought 
forward by the moſt reverend Prelate, if ſome of the terms were 
baltered as to make it appear the propoſition and agreement of thoſe 


areſolution ; and a reſolution of the noble Lords as a body, ſeemed as 
it were a legiſlative act. His Lordſhip ſaid that any Legiſlative 
i, in his opinion, would tend to do more prejudice than ſervice in 
a caſe of this kind. The learned Lord then took notice of the 
Report of the Houſe of Commons, and was by no means ſatisfied 
"th its being founded on the opinions of two gentlemen only. 
That was not the beſt evidence which might have been obtained, 
decauſe much more was to have been had ; neither had the proceed- 
ings of the Committee been diſcreet or accurate on the occaſion : 
tte had put the queſtions in ſuch a manner that they could only 


Mr Arthur Young muſt have been much miſtaken in his calcula- 
don as to the average produce of corn in England, when he had 
ited it from twenty-two to twenty-four buſhels an acre. The noble 
nd learned Lord ſaid, that in the courſe of the laſt twenty-five 
ſears, he had had many opportunities, both private and public, of 
weſtigating the average price of corn and other proviſions ; and 
it had found, as well from thoſe, as from the opinion of one of the 
Fateſt men this country had produced (Mr. Burke), who had 
had certainly the moſt accurate and extenſive knowledge and infor- 
nation of the proviſions of this country, and he, and all thoſe he 
lad conſulted on the ſubject, were convinced, that the average pro- 
le of corn, take the whole country throughout, was not more 
482 ; 


courſe to compulſory meaſures, the example of the Legiſlature, in ' 


noble Lords who ſigned it. As it ſtood now, it was in the form of 


eeive one anſwer to them. He agreed with Lord Clifton, that 
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than twenty buſhels an acre. His Lordſhip then propoſed, that 
inſtead of the word— ©* Reſolved, that we the underſigned,” &e.— 
the word “ Agreed” ſhould be ſubſtituted ; which was acceded ty, 
and the meaſure unanimouſly adopted. 


MOTION FOR PEACE. 
Lord STANHOPE—< My Lords, not having for ſevenl 


vears troubled your Lordſhips with my ſentiments on public affairs, 
I conſiger it to be my duty, in the preſent alarming ſituation of the 
country, to ſuggeſt to your Lordſhips why you ought, and how you 
might put an end to the war. I ſhould indeed deem myſelf hizhly 
culpable it I delayed longer in ſubmitting to your Lordſhips my fincere 
and conſcientious opinion on this important ſubject. My Lords, 
J have to regret, more than I can expreſs, that the honeſt, ard, [ 
truſt, judicious advice I gave early in the war, did not at that time 
meet your Loxd{hips approbation. 


that can be reaſonably imagined in putting an end to it—if[ 


If I can prove that the danger 
ariſing from a continuance of the war is greater than any danger 
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can ſatisfy your Lordſhips that there would be an advantage ariſing 
from peace, which it will be impoſſible to obtain by continuing the 
conteſt—if I can prove that you are waſting your reſources, even 
if the war was in certain reſpects proper {though I contend it is pr 
per in none) faſter than the French Republic is waſting her's—it 
I can ſhew that this war is to be attributed either to the miſcon- 
ception of His Majeſty's Miniſters, or, what is worſe, to the groſſ 
want of integrity (I truſt it is attributable to their miſconception) 

if I can offer reaſons which have occurred to me fince I retired int 
the country, that ſhew the indiſpenſable neceſſity of putting an ene 
to the war then flatter myſelf I ſhall have your Lordſhips ap 
probation in favour of the motion I ſhall have the honour to ſubmit 
Anxious as ] am to obtain your approbation, I am more anxious K 


obtain your votes, but much more anxious to obtain your convic noe for tl 
tion; for I think, though there are many who perhaps would na vil not 9 
by any thing I can ſay, be perſuaded to vote for a ſpecific propoſition nent for 

of peace; yet, if convinced by my arguments of the neceſſity of i mount of 
they might give ſuch advice in private to thoſe who have the poi by nch: 
to terminate the war, as in all probability would be productive i thc. "HS 
that effect. My Lords, there is one topic ſo important, that I cal nothing, a; 
not wave the diſcuſſion of it. I mean the ſubject of finance; ¶ verge, 
it is a ſubje& generally conceived to be difficult, I will make 1 25,000,0 
clear ; as it is ſuppoſed to be a dull ſubject, I will be ſhort; and cording 

it certainly is a ſubject of the firſt importance, I feel it my dut what egreg 
not to paſs it over in filence. I ſhall have no diſpute with Mini lakes Scot) 
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ters about figures, for I have in my hand a pamphlet publiſhed by 
the Secretary of the Treaſury, ſtating a great number of items, ſe- 
zeral of which I diſapprove, but every one of which I will take, fo 
that we ſhall not have the debate diverted from the principle to 
detail, We ſhall have no quarrel about millions or pounds, but 
you will have a picture of the ſituation of the country, fuch as none 
of your Lordſhips have had the leaſt conception of. I will en- 
deavour to debate the whole queſtion as becomes the ſubject, and as 
becomes myſelf, with that temper and moderation which is beſt cal- 
culated to produce conviction. A noble Lord acted properly when 
he applauded another noble Lord this evening for ſounding the 
trumpet of alarm; your Lordſhips will do right to hear me alſo 
ſound the trumpet of alarm, and the trumpet of truth. There is 
one item which I ſhall ſtate, which is not in Mr. Roſe's book, and 
which he has totally omitted, not being a tax paid to Government, 
ner namely, the amount at which I ſhall take the parochial and county 
ntes ; but except that item, let it be remembered that there is not 
one item in the account which I am going to ſtate to your Lord- 
ſhips, that is not to be found in the book I hold in my hand, pub- 
liſhed by that Secretary of the Treaſury, The items ſtated by Mr. 
Roſe I have endeavoured to bring to a point, the better to enable 
jour Lordſhips to underſtand them; theſe are ſo diſperſed in his 
book, that unleſs they were brought under one view, it would be 
impoſſible for your Lordſhips to comprehend them. In the laſt 
page of this pamphlet you will find an Appendix (No, 7), the title 
of which is An Account of the Income of Great Britain, as 
ſated by Mr. Pitt, diſtinguiſhing the portion of it likely to be 
taxed under the AR.” Your Lordſhips will ſee in this ſtatement, 
sit was preſented to the Houſe of Commons, a return of the 
income of landlords : it is ſtated at the rate of 1 2s. 6d. per acre 


dus M the average. Will any man ſay that 1 28. 6d. per acre is the ave- 
00" WY nee for the whole country? Certainly it is too much; but I 
0 na vill not quarrel with him for this ; the produce, taking this ſtate- 
* ment for granted, then is 25,000,0001.—This is the whole 
| 


amount of the income of all the landlords i in the country, high and 


thoſe landlords whoſe incomes are under 601. a year, who pay 
nothing, and for thoſe under 2001. a year, who will pay, on an 
erage, only one-fiftieth, the reſult of which is, that out of the 
2500, oool. of income, that which is actually taxable amounts, 
cording to Mr. Roſe, to no more than 20,000,000]. - But ſee 
Wat egregious blunders he makes; for in two ſubſequent items he 
lakes Scotland, and the places beyond ſea, at 1 o, ooo, oool. but 


low, rich and poor. Well, but Mr. Roſe makes a deduction for 
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without making the ſmalleſt deduction, or diſtinguiſhing the taxabl: ¶ eormoUsU 
part from that which is not taxable. Is there not a deduction to be Ml PEE Was 
made here? Will he ſay there is no landlord in Scotland whoſe ke down 
income is below 200l. a year? No fchool-boy would commit fuch MW were im] 
blunders, or proceed on ſuch falſe calculations. He then puts another a1 
down 2,000,000. for the profeſſions ; what is this but ſaying to produce o 
the people of the country, the more you are fick, and the more you tt inelude 
are litigious, the more you are capable to pay taxes. For although 200l. per 
it be perfectly true, that the profeſſions may be taxed, yet the in- al the In 
come of the profeſſions ſhould, in the ſtatement of the account, be MW betty in 
deducted out of the income of thoſe by whom the profeſſions are al wag la 
ſupported. His next item is the income upon houſes, and that he the item 
ſtates at 6,000,001. In all taxes where owners of houſes are Ml #31299» 
themſelves occupiers, they are liable to repairs and various expences, ame w_ 
which conſequently operate quaad ſuch hbuſes as a defalcation of Wl * if it 
Income inſtead of an increaſe, and render the ſtatement in this par- mount © 
ticular erroneous. Therefore I ſhalt omit the item reſpecting landed p1 
houſes, as well as the item reſpecting the profeſſions.” the ſtater 
Lord AUCKLAND addreſſed a few words to the Lord Chan- u of the 
cellor, but in too low a tone of voice to be diſtinctly heard. of the fl 
Lord STANHOPE aid, * I wiſh the noble Lord would ſpeak WW only 
a little louder. What he ſays is, I dare fay, very ſenſible, and 1 land, anc 
ſhould wiſh to hear him—But to proceed —] ſay, if a perſon lets a Lord wa 
houſe, and receives a net income, a certain tax may be eftimated Honſe.— 
upon it; but the perſon who hires the houſe is poorer to the ſame iſtoniſhe 
amount, and therefore is to the ſame amount leſs liable to pay taxes. levity ; 


Therefore the houſes which are let by the owners, as well as thoſe they car 


which are inhabited by the owners, ſhould all be omitted in making 
up the account. Now, my Lords, I have to make ſuch a ſtate- 
ment relative to the finances of the country, as muſt aſtoniſh you; 
and after having ſtated the ſum total, I ſhall give you the articles 

of which it is compoſed ; and I have the book of the Secretary of 
the Treaſury, fo that if any perſon doubts my ſtatement, he may 
take the book and caſt up the items, I can alſo ſtate the very 


pages; and if Miniſters ſhall object to any of the items of the Se- by M 
cretary of the Treaſury, it will be a difference of opinion between . 
Miniſters and George Roſe, and not between Miniſters and Citizen tal at 
. Stanhope—{ A general burſt of laughter. My Lords, the melan- 
choly fact proved by this book is, that the expences of the coun- Annu 
try, after the war, ſuppoſing its immediate termination to take place, Elimar 
including the taxes paid to Government, including the tythes paid the mitte 
clergy, which are a tax as they reſpect thoſe who pay them, and Charge 
incl uding the pariſh rates, which alſo is a tax, would amount to the ated 
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able coormous ſum of 44,354,000]. per annum; and this ſuppoſing 1188 f 
> be! bece was to take place to-morrow. I wiſh noble Lords would l 
hoſe uke down the items which compoſe this ſum total, for a ſubject of e 
rich I more importance there cannot be. I take alſo from Mr. Roſe W171 
puts another article of which I have got the total, and that is the whole WH] 
2 to produce of the land which can be taxed, and which he calls taxable ; 4H is | 
you it includes the whole produce of all the lands in England, above 1 | x | 
ugh 2001. per ann. and all the lands in Scotland without exception, and | i 1 | 
in. all the incomes of individuals in Great Britain ariſing from pro- 1 1 Ji 
be % in Ireland, and the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. The income of 110 
are il our landed poſſeſſions at home and beyond ſea will, according to ! 
the! tte items in Mr. Roſe's account, give a ſum total of only wi! 
43, oo, oool. annually. Take this ſum, and conſider, at the li 1 1 
ces, ame time, the amount of the taxes you would have to pay after the 11 
1 of v, if it were to ceaſe to-morrow. It will then appear that the 11 
par- mount of the taxes is 1, 350, oool. a year more than the whole L141] 
Ning landed produce of the kingdom and its dependencies, according to 11 | 
the ſtatement of Mr. Roſe himſelf. Will Miniſters venture to tell {td t 


king 


vs of the real proſperity of the country, when they are thus boaſting 
of the flouriſhing ſtate of the public revenue, when our taxes are 
not only more than the produce of England, but of Scotland, Ire- 
and, and the Indies Eaſt and Weſt? I do not believe any noble 
Lord was aware that ſuch a ſtatement could be laid before the 
Honſe.—[A laugh from the Criſs Bench.|—You laugh! I am 
aſtoniſhed that Miniſters ſhould treat ſo ſerious a queſtion with 
levity ; but I will ftate particulars, and then let them laugh if 


they can, | N 
The items are as follow: 
Total Annual Produce of the Land which can Je taxed. 


Landlords rents, as ftated by Mr. Roſe - CL. 20,000,000 


Tenants profits, as ſtated by Mr. Roſe . 6, ooo, ooo 
Mines, navigation, and timber, as ſtated by Mr. Roſe 3,000,000 
Tithes of the ſuperior clergy, as ſtated by Mr. Roſe - 4,000,000 
Proportions for Scotland, and poſſeſſions beyond ſea, as ſtated TE 

by Mr. Roſe - — - __=- 10,000,000 


Total annual produce of the land which can be taxed /. 43,000,000 


Annual Taxes after the War, if the War were to end to- morrotu. 


Elimate of the peace eſtabliſhment, as ſtated by the Com- 


mittee in 1791, and as ſtated by Mr. Roſe . 16,000,000 
Charge incurred during the war, by loans and funding, as 
Rated by Mr. Roſe + — - 8 - $8,264,000 
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Increaſed charges not included in the eſtimate of 1791 (in 
conſequence of the increaſe of pay for 18,000 Teamen, and 
of the army ; and alſo in conſequence of increaſed half. 


[Loxvs, 


pay, &c. &c. as ſtated by Mr. Roſe, (in pages Fand 6) 7 © 1,260,000 | 


Additional peace eſtabliſhment beyond the eſtabliſhment in 


the laſt peace; together with the expencc of PO 

and volunteers, as ſtated by Mr. Roſe - 1,330,009 
Total of tithes paid by the people, as ſtated by Mr. Roſe 5, ooo, ooo 
Parochial and county rates - - $8,000,000 
Income tax, as ſtated by Mr. Roſe 8 7,500,000 
Total of taxes per annum " "ma 354000 | 
Deduct the total annual produce of the land OY can be 

taxcd, as ſtated above - - - = 43,000,000 


Annual deficiency after the war, if the war were to ceaſe 
to-morrow - - - - - L: 1,354,006 


% Now I cannot, my Lords, ſuppoſe any error in this ſtatement. 
If I ſhould be contradicted, and told that it proceeds upon miſtaken 
principles, I muſt do that which none of your Lordſhips will 
imagine I came down to this Houſe to do, namely, juſtify George 
Roſe. I have ſtated the whole produce of the country, and the 
whole of the taxes. The taxes exceed the income in the propor- 
tion J have mentioned; I mean excluſively of the trade of the 
country. I have to quarrel with Mr. Roſe for his eſtimate re- 
ſpecting the income ariſing from trade. The fair way is to draw 
the balance, by conſidering what comes in from abroad, in contra- 
diſtinction to what goes abroad. His eſtimate of the balance of 
trade, which he ſtates at 14,000,000. is unfair; becauſe no man 
will ſuppoſe that it can continue to be 14,000,000]. after the war 
is over, and which even now is an exaggerated ſtatement; but, to 
have no diſpute upon this ſubject, J will take the ſuppoſed balance 
of trade exactly as he gives it. Now, my Lords, as to the com- 
parative firength of England and France—when I was a Member 
of the Houſe of Commons, I moved for a return of the number of 
houſes in England and Wales; they appeared by the return to be 
about 1 „oo, ooo; and this fact has been aſcertained, that when 
you want to know the number of inhabitants of a country, get the 
number of houſes, and multiply by 4 and 3-4ths, and you arrive 
nearly at the true eſtimate. I, however, multiplied by 5—this 
gives 5,090,000 for England and Wales, which, with the popula- 
ticn of Scotland, makes 6,000,000. Now then look to the 
population of ahe French Republic—T find that, including Savoy 
and Nice, and all thoſe countries it has conquered on. the Rhine, 
the population of France is from 32 to 33,000,000 ; and tlus 
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es not include the 3 of thoſe countries which are allied 

v France ; that is to ſay, Holland, Switzerland, and Spain. In 

| elimating the reſourees -of England and the French Republic, I 
doo (hall, in the firſt place, deduct what the people of this country pay 
fr parochial and county rates, becauſe I have no information of the 
„aud amount of payments of a ſimilar nature made in France. 
oo Wl This reduces our taxes 5,000,000]. below the ſtatement I made 
ooo Wn your Lordſhips. Then taking what remains, namely, 
000 Wl 19,354,000). and dividing it by the fix millions of inhabitants in 
oo bn Britain, you will find, that what the people of this country 
have to pay in taxes and in tythes will amount to above 61. Los. 

ooo Wir every inhabitant. Now I find by Mr. Roſe's eſtimate, that 
he whole ſum paid by the French Republic annually to its Go- 
rmnment is 15,000,000], ; conſequently 1 5, ooo, oool. to be 
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wid by 32,000,000 of inhabitants, amounts to leſs than 10s. 


ent. Nach; yet we are told that this country, whebe we pay 61. 108. is 
he beſt governed country in the world; and France, where they 
xy only 1 0s. is oppreſſed by its rulers, di ſtracted in its councils, 
ined in its finances, and incapable of defending itſelf. * Ir is im- 
lible for any one to conſider ſuch an argument in a ſerious point 
new. The next point to which I hail draw the attention of 
nur Lordſhips, is the comparative tate of the cultivation of Eng- 
ind and France. Having been in places where I have ſeen much 
nie land, I am the better enabled to ſpeak on this ſubject 
here ſome noble Lords on the woolſack ſeemed inattentive].— 
| muſt beg, ſaid he, that I may be heard with attention; for though 


man Wins does not interrupt me, it interrupts the Houſe ; if I am wrong, 
war il beg it may be pointed out to me. I have been in ſeveral diſ- 
u, to 


ds in Devonſhire, and I have found, in that one county, more 
ne land than there is land altogether in the county of Middleſex 


com- -e was again interrupted]. —I cannot allow noble Lords to 
_ tak ſo; if they will talk, at leaft let me hear what they fay. I 
Der 0 


me to ſtate, that, with reſpe& to France, fince hunting in the 
wntry has been fo much diminiſhed, that is, fince the Revolution, 


when Bai the overthrow of the feudal ſyſtem, it has been remarkably 
ct ihg kl cultivated.” What a noble Lord (Auckland)—who really ſhifts 
or the Houſe ſo that I do not know where to look for him—he 


dot now in his place — what he ſays as to the cultivation of 
Innce, proceeds upon a miſtatement : 
am in France, at leaſt not ſufficient to afford any ſupply to this 


* * becauſe M. Neckar ſtated ſome years ago that France did 
* z upon an average, produce quite corn enough for its own con- 


he tells you there is n 


pon; but he ſhould recollect, that ſince that period the country 
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has been materially changed, the land has experienced a higher 
degree of cultivation, and that cultivation has been accelerated þy 
the labour of the women as well as the men. The people of 
France have been much diminiſhed by emigration and war; there. 
fore it is to be preſumed, that with their decreaſed population and 
increaſed, ſtate of agriculture, they may have corn to ſpare for ex- 
portation. Beſides, look to; the rich and fertile countries along the 
Rhine, that did not belong to France at the time when M. Neckar 
wrote; and it is very material here to obſerve, that thoſe fertile 
countries along the Rhine communicate to Great Britain by water 
carriage, and that from their not having been able, on account of the 
war, to carry their produce by ſea to other countries, nor to the ſouth 
of France, there is every reaſon to think that corn might be pro- 
cured in great quantities from thoſe countries, to relieve the preſent 
alarming ſcarcity in Great Britain. What I mean to offer as an 
argument from this is, that if you take the produce of the whole 
cultivated land of Great Britain, and the whole cultivated land of 
new France, that is to ſay, of the whole country, extending from 
the Pyrences to the Rhine, and from the Engliſh Channel to the 
Alps, to the ſame market, . the amount of the latter would be fix 
times as much as the former; ſo that the produce of the land of 
France is upwards of 200, ooo, oool. more than that of England 
and, its.dependencies, including alſo the 14, ooo, oool. ſtated by 
Mr. Raſe as the balance of trade in our favour. Conſequently, 
-giving.ouxſelves all the benefit of our trade, and ſuppoſing France 
to have none at all, till the adyantage in favour of the Republic is 
ceonſiderably above ten to three. Then, L aſk, what ground is there 
foro ſtating France 24 ruined cpuntry, and incapable of carrying on 
the var i Suppoſe wg, men. of equal income, and one of them 
ches as Ftanee does, that js, liyes within his, while the other, like 
Esgland, exceeds. it i gap theſe be put in competition with each 
other, c to whoſe finances will hold the longer? Beſides, if there 
are two men of equal income, and one pays 61. 108. a year for 
every nds. Which, the other pays, is chere any compariſon between 
»ahean ? Is not the man who, pays no tythes more capable of ſup- 
porting kamfelf, than he who does pay them (as is the caſe in Eng- 
'';land)2_ Then, as to the aſſiſtance you can derive from national 
lands, vou havq none. Again, ſuppoſe two men, one with a clear 
uneneumbered eſtatę, and another with a mortgaged one, can they 
ſpend upon the ſame ſyſtem? Muſt not the man with the mort- 
ge ged eſtate be firſt exhauſted? And the national debt 1s 
clearly an enormous mortgage on the lands of England. 
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the French, by carrying on the war without borrowing any con- 
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Great Britain, Tf this is not palpable, then there is no truth in 
xithmetic, or in figures. Now let Miniſters laugh. Now let 
them tell the Houſe, that the burdens of the people of France bear 
my proportion to ours. I ſhall now proceed to conſider the con- 
ſequences of continuing the war. 
i{elf.is your increaſed and incaleulable expences. I aſſert, that 
utter and inevitable ruin  aWhfts the country, if you go on with the 
nar. When the people of France are pavirig 108. a head, and 
thoſe in this country 61. Tos. will it not have a very material 
ef: upon your manufactures as ſoon as peace arrives, and then 
mable_ all nations to trade without interraption ? How can you 
ontend againſt France, while the price of labour is at ſo enormous 
ae? low is it poſſible you can prevent her from underſelling 
you in the markets? I will give you an inſtance—Your Lord- 
ſhips know that ſome of the articles of trade of this country were 
uſed to be exported duty free, before this war ; ſugars, from the 
Weſt Indies, were exported without paying any tax. But there 
was to be a war, not for the deliverance of England, for ſhe did 
not require to be delivered, but for the deliverance of Europe— 
ſuch a deliverance as that of Jeruſalem at the time of the eruſades; 
for I look upon the deliverance of Europe, and that of Jeruſalem by 
the cruſades, as nearly fimilar. Our ptecipitate Miniſters wiſely 
thought, if Europe was to be deli vered, ſhe bught to pay for her own 
leliyerance then how to make her? Why, in the ſhape of ſugar. 
lt vas not conſidered as a very ſweet meafure by thoſe who felt the 
effeds of it; and, my Lords, the people oni the other ſide of the 
vater are as cunning as thoſe ori this. What did they ſay to it? 
They faid, we will go as neutral traders to 'the French Iflands, get 
their ſugars, and underſell you in Eurbpe.' What was the conſe- 
quence of this? At Hambürgd large quantities of English ſugars 
remained unſold in the warchdliſes, to *th&#tmnawht in vidue (as I 
have been well informed by e bf the firſt erellanrs in the city) 
of between 9 and 10,000,000). ſterfmgꝭ waſtifig in quality as well 
s in quantity, and the merchants wet" compelice to beeome 
bankrupts. 
faxes you contrive to raiſe the price of labour, the French will 
underſell you after peace is made; and then what becomes. of your 
1% o, oool. the balance of trade in your fa vour? Iſithe French 
ſhould be able ts underſell you, ſuppofing yod were to make peace 
to-morrow, what muſt you not expect if this war is to be continued? 
What, but certain ruin to your trade? When we fee: the preſent 


vtuation of things in this country, I ſhould like to know how taxes 
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are to be procured? The beſt part of the property of the people is 
already abſorbed. Can you lay more taxes on them? Tell me, 
where are you to get revenue? Previouſly to the American war, 
the father of the preſent Secretary of State aſked, * Where can you 
get revenue?” for that Miniſter, ſuppoſed, even then, that the 
country was ſo grievouſly taxed, that it was impoſſible to raiſe more 
revenue in Great Britain. That Miniſter, however, was miſtaken ' 
and proceeding upon his miſtake, he formed the plan of laying taxes 
upon America; but inſtead of finding revenue, America was loſt 
altogether to this country, Yet we arc inſulted with falſe ſtate- 
ments of the proſperity of this country, and with the flouriſning 
ſtatements of Government revenue; r I confeſs that it fills my 
mind with horror, when | hear men talk of a flouriſhing Govern- 
ment revenue, which means in reality nothing more than an enor- 
mous load of taxes, and a prepoſterous. ſyſtem of taxation. There 
is infinitely more wiſdom in the American Government, which 
makes it a boaſt that its expences do not gxeced 200, oool. annu- 
ally, than there is in the Government of this country, which makes 
it a boaſt that it is 40,000,000. To talk of national proſperity 
when the expence of a Government is ſo inordinate, is an inſult to 
common ſenſe. Let us therefore hear no mere of this vapouring 
about a flouriſhing Government revenue: it is like a man with a 
fine noble manſion (and England would have been a fine noble 
manſion, had it not been for miſmanagement and wars), who 
ſhould be abſurd enough to ſay, Oh! I am mighty well off; no 
man can be.in a more flouriſhing, ſituation; I have a grand houſe 
to liye in, every thing comfortable, and I bovg amongſt its timbers 
a nit fluriſving dry rat. Having ſufficiently detained your Lord- 
ſhips on the ſubjeR of finance, and offered arguments enough to 
make it your duty to enter upon inquiry, I ſhall now offer you my 
reaſans for u iſhing to make peace, and prevent that dreadſul evil 
which, war has introduced into the country in the ſhape of famine. [ 
agree that it is the failure of the harveſt, and the very ſhort crops, that 


proguced the ſcarcity ; I but the extent of that calamity is occaſioned 
by the war,; and, my Lords, for my opinion 1 will give you ſever 
reaſons—[A laugh throughout the Houſe—1 will ſtate my reaſons 
in detail; for notwithſtanding this laugh, I hold it to be the duty 
of Minißter (whom I challenge either to contradi& my aſſertions, 
or to anſwer the arguments which I fhall uſe) to ſtate to the Houſe 
what they conceive to be tlie facts, in order that falſe alarms may 
Although 
the preſent ſcarcity was produced by the laſt ſcanty crop; yet the 
extent of it, ſo as to produce the danger of ſpreading famine, has 


not go abroad in conſequence of what I ſhall advance. 
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e is been produced by the war, for the ſeven following reaſons : —In | 


me, WM the firſt place, Provifions are waſted and conſumed in time of war, 


var, vo an extent that no man will pretend to ſay they are in time of 


you peace. Secondly, There is a conſiderable deereaſe in the opera- 
the MW tions of agriculture, by taking ſo many men from their labours in 
nore WI the ficld to fill up the army and the navy. Thirdly, Becauſe the 
en; war has been a cheek throughout the kingdom, as well as in Devon- 
axes Wl ſhire, to which I have particularly alluded, to that cultivation of 
loſt WM waſte lands which would moft undoubtedly have taken place if it 
ate- WJ had not been for the war. Fourthly, The effect the war has to- 
ning Wl wards producing the failure of large and extenſive commercial 
my houſes: for, had it not deen for the war, you would not have had 
ern- ¶ ihe tax on ſugars ; and if you had not had that tax, you would not 
1or- WM have been underſold by other countries, and, conſequently you would 
dere Wl not have had ſo many failures : there would then have been more 
nich private capital in this country, which might have been employed in 
mu- procuring corn from abroad. Fifthly, It is moſt clear, that the 


akes Wi public revenue, which has been prodigally expended in expeditions 
rity WM tothe Continent, in building barracks, and in ſubſidizing foreign 
It to powers, might have been better and more uſefully employed in 
ring Wl purchaſing a ſufficient ſtock of corn, and in building granaries to 


ſore it, by which means we might have been enabled to have met 


oble WI the preſent ſcarcity without inconvenience. My Lords, I know 
who Wl omething of granaries, in conſequence of having been formerly at 
, no Wil Geneva, where, in time of cheapneſs, they lay their corn in grana- 
ouſe Wl nies, in order that, when they are viſited by ſcarcity, they may be 
bers i cnabled to ſel] it to the people at a cheap rate. You will aſk how 
ord- they preſerve it? I will tell you. It has been ſaid, Parliamentary 
n to regulations on this ſubject are improper ; but I wiſh there was a 
my Bf furliamentary regulation with regard to what I am going to men- 
evil Wi ton. My Lords, there are means of drying wheat made uſe of in 
ic. I Geneva by which they can keep it fifty years; when you dry it 
that Wh ud expel the moiſture from it, it is no longer capable of cor- 
5. wption. I have ate bread made of wheat that has been kept that 
even 


time, and it has been extremely palatable, as much ſo as any other. 
Inſtead, then, of waſting the public money in abſurd expeditions to 
duty Holland, and building barracks and filling them with ſoldiers, en- 
tavour to expedite a peace, build granarics, and fill them with 


ſouſe com. Sixthly, War renders it neceſſary you ſhould take up, for 
may de conveyance of troops, ſhips that ought to be employed in bring- 
ough g corn from abroad; there are plenty of. places in the Nether- 
ws lands whence you could have a ſupply. And, Seventhly, This 


Mlortunate war has ſhut up the ports of thoſe countries that could 
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Lupply you; by peace you will open them, and reſtore. plenty. 
Let me obſerve one thing, if it was known that this ſcarcity was 
likely to have exiſted, meaſures ought to have been propoſed 
at the beginning of Parliament. | EE: 
« The Moſt Reverend Prelate who propoſed his reſolutions this 
night has unfortunately come too late. If there was ground for 
nlarm, it was unbecoming in Miniſters to be ſquabbling about ereat- 
ing falſe alarms in the country ; it was their duty to have come 
ſooner to Parliament. | 
from che war. Without the war you might have had a ſcarcity ; 
but you could have had no proſpect of a famine. ' If you go on 
with the war, in ſpite of the melancholy forebodings you have had 
of its conſequences ; if you go on, and ſuch a thing as a ſerious 
ſcarcity and famine ſhould take place, and that ſhould produce a 
political convulfion, it will be a dear calamity to a country like Eng- 
land. A political convulſion in a country with a Government like 
this, depending for ſupport and protection upon its agriculture, its 
navy, its commerce, and paper credit, eannot take place with impu- 
nity to thoſe whoſe miſcondu& ſhall have produced it. This coun- 
try is like 2 curious, finely- wrought inſtrument ; you cannot throw 
it into a ſtate of anarchy, without deſtroying” it entirely. It is not 
merely the poor manufacturer or induſtrious artizan that will ſuffer; 
every deſcription of men in the country, whatever may be their 
rank, 'will feel the miſeries attendant on this country being con- 
vulſed. A noble Lord near the Chancellor (Liverpool) has ſtated, 
mat vaſt quantities of corn have been imported annually theſe laſt 
potent doc I prickedUþ my ears at theſe words, my Lords, for 
that is the etact duration of this war. What is to be inferred from 
this? that you have had ſhort harveſts before; you had reaſon to 
expect repetition of ther. You ought therefore to have guarded 
apaint che evil before it arrived; and for not doing ſo, Miniſters are 
ah{Werab& to God and to their country! - My Lords, for my part, 
I love the true principles of the Oonſtitution of my country; but 
I'RKn6w'it has its abüſes; and-T wiſh to ſee thoſe abuſes correQed. 
There are men, even now, who profeſs to be ſo fond of it, ſo at- 
tached eden to its abuſes; that they will not conſent to have them 
removed; let me aſk what benefit can we derive from our Conſti- 
tution hen the Habeas Corpus Act is ſuſpended? What are, I 
will aſk any man of common ſenſe, the benefits which we ean poſ⸗ 
fibly derive from this hoaſted Conſtitution, if, by means of famine 
hereafter ragi ag throughout the land, we ſhould thereby be involved 
in anarchy, chaos, and confuſion? I am come down to this Houle 
to implore your Lord{hips moſt earneſtly, and upon my knees, 19 


T repeat that the extent of the ſcarcity ariſes | 
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try, and to fave the people. My Lords, Minifters cannot ſay theſe 
things were not foreſeen. I defire to have the Proteſt of Earl 
Senhope, of Friday, February 1, 1793, read. _ 


The following! Proteſt was then read: — 


an DISSENTIENT, | 

« 1ſt, Becauſe war is a ſtate ſo unnatural, fo barbarous in itſelf, 
ſocalamitous in its effects, ſo immoral when unneceſſary, and fo 
atrocious when unjuſt, that every friend of humanity ſhould endea- 
rour to avoid it; and the eſtabliſhment of a pacific ſyſtem en to 
be the firſt policy of a wiſe and enlightened nation. 

% 2dly, Becauſe peace is always for the intereſt of the common 
people in all countries; and Great Britain and France, from their 
peculiar ſituation, have an evident intereſt to remain at peace with 
each other. 

« 3dly, Becauſe it is 2 8 fact that the — in 
France are, in general, extremely deſirous to maintain and ſtrengthen 
between that country and this, the bonds of amity and friendſhip. 
And ever fince the overthrow of deſpotiſm in France, the com- 
monality in that nation have ſuch irreſiſtible weight that we might 
reſt aſſured, that as peace with Great Britain is for the intereſt, and 
s che wiſh of the people of France, it would therefore be the con- 
kant object of their Government, if not firſt provoked by our Miniſ- 
ters, by ſuch acts as the ſending away the French. Ambaſſador, and 
apteſsly refuſing to acknowledge their new Government. 


— 


«.4thly, Becauſe the old, deſpotie, and deteſtable Gavernment | 


in France, from its ſecrecy, its perfidy, treachery, and reſtleſs am- 
ution, has been the fatal cauſe of many wars in Europe fox ſeveral 
enturjes paſt. Therefore, any aſſiſtance given on the part of our 
Government, to any power in Europe that is endeavouring to reſtoge 
lat tyrannical form of Government in France, is injurious to the 
nue intereſts of this country. And the people of. France have, 
moreover, as juſt a right to enjoy civil liberty, as ourſelyes. 


atremely dangerous to our allies the Dutch, hazardous with, reſpet 
o the internal peace and external power of this country,, and. is 
lkely to be highly injurious to our commerce, which is the great 
bude of our wealth, naval ſtrength, and proſperity. ,.. And any: 
Material interruption to the trade, manufactures, and induftry of 

dis kingdom, may at this time be attended with conſequences the 
wt fatal. The war may, therefore, prove to be a war. againſt 
ur commerce and, manufactures, againſt the, proprietors of gur 
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funds, againſt our paper currency, and againſt every deſcription of 
property in this country. | 

* 6thly, Becauſe every man of feeling muſt exceedingly lament 
the numerous taxes and oppreſſive burdens already borne by the 
people of this kingdom, and alfo the preſent high price of various 
neceſſary articles of life; and if an unwiſe ſyſtem of policy be pur- 
* ſued, it muſt inevitably increaſe thoſe burthens, and eventually put 
thoſe neceſſaries of life beyond the reach of the laborious part of the 
community. 

« And 7thly, Becauſe theſe misfortunes ought the more to be 
deprecated, as it clearly appears that it would ſtill be moſt eaſy to 
avoid them, ifour Miniſters were to prefer a mild, juſt, and pacific 
ſyſtem, to the horrors of war, carnage, and devaſtation, 

| a (Signed) STANHOPE.” 


« My 7th reaſon (faid he) is contained in my Proteſt: every man 
maſt lament the numerous taxes borne in this kingdom, and the 
high price of provifions. What I formerly propheſied has come to 
paſs ; and I repeat, that if you continue the war, you will put the 
neceflaries of life beyond the reach of the poor. Let not Miniſters 
ſay they have not had warning ; they have been foretold every thing 
that has taken place. I then conclude, that although the ſcarcity 
is owing to the viſitation of God, its extent is owing to the war; 
let us put an end to the war, let us attempt the beſt and moſt effec. 
tual of all methods. I will ftate other reaſons ſo ſtrong and for- 
cible, that they muſt be irreſiſtible. There will be a general cry of 
the country for peace, if you do not make it. Perhaps you are not 
aware how near the period of that general cry may be; perhaps it 
may not be many months offt. My Lords, I wiſh to have it un- 
derſtood, that what I am about to ſtate is a poſitive fact: for your 
Lordſhips will find in the Report of the Corn Committee of the 
Houſe of Commons, that by very recent information from 
Havre de-Grace, the crop of wheat in France is one-third leſs than 
the preceding year; the prices one-third higher; but, compared 
to the price in other countries,” they are very Izv. Will any one 
aſſert then, that opening our ports would not be a remedy for the 
evil that threatens us? My Lords, I do not know whether my 
Lord Grenville is in the Houſe or not; but I wiſh him to hear 
what I am going to ſay. I am going to charge him and His Ma- 
jeſty's Miniſters, that they either unintentionally deceive themfelves, 
or intentionally deceive this Houſe, though J hope they may be 
able to prove to your Lordthips that their errors ariſe from miſtake. 
I charge them with perverting the meaning of the French decrees, 
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md the letters of the French Miniſters, by mit. tranſtating their lan- 


ouage, and that in paſſages of the very firſt importance : and if any 
doubt whatſoever ſhall ariſe upon this ſubject, I will propoſe, that, 
not amongſt us who oppoſe the war, but among the noble Lords 
who vote for the war, a Committee ſhould” be ſeledted, compoſed 
of thoſe who underſtand the French language, and they will ſoon 
be ſenſible how the ſentiments expreſſed on the part of France have 
been altered and miſrepreſented. If they have done fo wilfully, I 

know of no guilt that can equal theirs; for to ſet the people of 


two nations to cut each others throats, by unjuſtly exaſperating them 


zainft each other, is the meaſure of human delinquency. But even 
if fas J hope was the caſe) ſuch groſs miſ-tranflgions were not inten- 
tional, they are inſtances of very culpable neglect. It is effential 
that I ſhould call your Lordfhips attention to the following tranſla- 


ton of a note of M. Chauvelin, the French Ambaſſador, to Lord 


Grenville, dated 27th December 1992. 

« On reflecting what may be the reaſons which may determine 
His Britannic Majeſty-to break with the French Republic, the Exe- 
eutive Council has been able to find no other than a falſe interpre- 
tion which is given to the decree of the National Convention of i gth 
November. A real alarm has been oecafioned by this device. It 
an have ariſen only for want of underſtanding its true ſenſe. - The 
National Convention never meant that the French Republic ſhould 
favour inſurrections, ſhould eſpouſe the quarrels: of @ few ſeditious 
ferſons, or, in a word, ſhould endeavour to excite diſturbances in any 
neutral or friendly. country whatever. Such an idea would be re- 
jected by all the French. It cannot be imputed to the National 
Convention without doing it injuſtice. This deere then is appli - 
able only to thoſe people, who, after having acquired their. liberty 
H conqueſt, may have demanded the fraternity, the aſſiſtanoe of the. 
pic, by the folemn. and-uncqulvocel — — 


nl will. arr er., 1 A1. 


France ought and will reſpeR, not in n kene of 
England, but even that of thoſe of her allies, with whom ſhe is cot 


a war, The underſigned has therefore been charged formally to 
declare, that ſhe will not attack Holland ſo long as that power ſhall, 


on its fide, confine itſelf towards her, within the bounds of an en 
neutrality,” is 1 556 


Now, in this tranſlation I have to point out the nthepiclentys | 


fions ;==The words Duelques ſeditieux,” in the original, ſhould 
p been tranſlated ſome ſeditious perſons,” — meaning any num 
&r ſhort of the totality. ** Peuples” ſhould have b been tranſlated 
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not * zhoſe people, which in Engliſh applies only to individuals; 
but thoſe nations.” The words “ acquis leur Liberie, ſhould 
have been tranſlated . acquired their Liberty,” and not © acquired 
their Liberty by conqueſt.” Wo 
& To ſhew that this ſyſtem of miſconception or miſrepreſentation 
has been uniformly ated upon, I need only remind your Lord. 
ſhips that M. Talleyrand, and ſeveral other perſons, came over to 
England in an official capacity, before the war commenced between 
Auſtria and France. There were then, however, ſome points in 
diſpute between them reſpecting the province of Alſace, which wert 
likely to terminate in hoftilities. I took occaſion to repreſent to 
M. Talleyrand theigbſurdity of two great nations going to war about 
objects ſo inſignificant. The latter anſwered—that the French 
Government were of the ſame opinion, and would willingly ſubmit 
their plea to the judgment of the head of the only free nation in 
Europe except France. He ſtated, and he ſtated with energy, that 
the French nation loved the people of England, becauſe they were 
Free ; and, therefore, that they wiſhed that His Majeſty, the King 
of England, or any Commiſſioners by him appointed, ſhould ſettle 
the queſtion in diſpute between Auſtria and France. He defirec 
me to go to His Majeſty's Miniſters, to ſound their diſpoſitions, and 
to feel whether, by accepting the office of mediators, they would 
contribute to avert the calamities of war. I accepted the miſſion 
and made the propoſal to the Secretary of State. Here Lord 
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Grenville ſaid, he did not recollect the circumſtance. — Von vill 6.1 . 
not recollect it! but I do. Think, my Lords, what a Miniſtc dts, of 

you have got, who thus forgets one of the moſt material and im- educatior 
portant facts that has occurred during his whole adminiſtration. ind prid 


This handſome propoſal, on the part of France, was not accepſed. ders; fe 
My reaſon for mentioning this fact is, to convince the Houſe tha onfder 
the French were heartily diſpoſed to ſhew the Britiſh Government he ; 
and the Britiſh nation, every mark of poſſible reſpect. For ha bered, ir 
can be a greater degree of reſpect and confidence ſhewn either to 28 ves, me 
nation, a government, or an individual, than voluntarily to propoſe 
to abide by their decifion. OILS | 
No, my Lords, I know it is einparliamentary to allude tc 
diſcuſſions that have already taken place in this Houſe ; but I wil 
ſuppoſe that ſomebody faid in public, on the ſubje& of Bonaparte® 
late overtures for peace, that his anſwer by the firſt letter of ih. 
French Conſul was juſtified to Talleyrand's. What would tis 
Houſe think of a Miniſter who ſhould make ſuch a declaration. 
But, my Lords, the ſame ſyſtem of mifrepreſentation has been pur 
ſucd with reſpect to the language of that reply. Talleyrand, in 
| 2 : 
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| his note, dated the 1 4th of January laſt, ſays —** Aſſailed on all 


des, the Republic could not but extend univerſally the efforts of 
her defence.” This has not the ſmalleſt reſemblance to the propo- 
ftion (which was tated to be ſo infamous on the part of France), 
that France claimed a right to attack every country, if ſhe was at- 
ncked by any other. Here there is another inſtance of palpable 
miſrepreſentation ; the tendency of which is, to excite hatred and 
mimoſity between two nations which ought to live at peace with 
ach other. My Lords, there is one circumſtance ſo extremely im- 
portant, that I muſt advert to it, I mean the neutrality of Pruſſia. 
On this ſubject, a variety of arguments againſt the continuance of 
the war preſent themſelves. The wiſe, the. prudent policy of its 
King, who has maintained his ground and preſerved his people in 
peace, is worthy of admiration. As a proof of his wiſdom, there 
s one late act of his, which, if originated with himſelf, ſhews him 
2 greater Prince than any ſince the days of Alfred; or, if it flowed 
fomhis Miniſter, proves the wiſdom of that Miniſter (for it was 
the ſuggeſtion of a moſt enlightened mind, the advice of a philoſo- 
pher), This great Prince, then, writes a letter to his firſt Miniſter 
bthe following effect. You will call it a Jacobinical letter, and 
wndemn- it as containing Demoeratical principles: but I ſay, its 
pinciples do honour to human nature. The letter, my Lords, 
began thus: —“ I am determined that my ſubjects, whether rich 
er poor, ſhall be educated alike.” Not that different profeſſions 
ſhall not purſue different courſes of ſtudy ; but that all his ſub- 
xs, of every deſcription, ſhall receive one common elementary 
education. This will eradicate prejudice ; this will deſtroy vanity 
and pride. This will teach the nobility to reſpect the lower ot- 
lers; for, when boys are educated together, they will, when men, 
wnfider themſelves as equals. This will teach the great that men 
have rights; it will give them an habitual reſpect for the © eternal, 
acred, immutable, impreſcriptible, and unalienable Rights of Man.” 
Yes, men have rights, and I will maintain them, though, for ſo 
wing, I may be called a Jacobin: but if I am to be ſo called, I 
ſhall have the ſatisfaction to boaſt myſelf to be ſuch a Jacobin as 
the late Earl of Chatham, ſuch a Jacobin as the late Mr. Dunning, 
nd ſuch a Jacobin as the late Sir George ville! With ſuch Ja- 
Ubins it has been my pride to act, and with ſuch it will be my pride 
o continue to act. Nor is this a mere profeſſion of the King of 
Iruſſia, No, he declares it with an energy and zeal, that demon- 
ſrates a favourite meaſure, and a fixed reſolve to carry it imme- 
dately into execution. For ſuch an act the King of Pruſſia deſerves 


lie thanks of every enlightened mind. It is one of the grandeſt 
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things I ever heard of. When Kings act thus, they deſerve the 
love and obedience of their ſubjects. My Lords, when they 28 
upon a contrary principle, they deſerve to be deſpiſed. My Lords, 
I am ſo much exhauſted, and have taken up ſo much of your Lord. 

"ſhips time, that I ſhall only notice one ſubject more, and that 
| briefly; I mean the negotiations at Liſle and Paris. The noble N- hey ſai 
Lord who took an active part in them is preſent ; but in any thing Wl tated wit 
I ſhall ſay I can mean no reflection upon him; he was only the urs. 
agent, the attorney in the buſineſs; but what I ſhall ſay will apply WM This was 
to the principal, I mean his neighbour at his fide, the Secretary of {Wl incorrigibl 
State. Lord Malmeſbury and Lord Grenville were fitting near W tat Minif 
each other.] — When the negotiation was opened, the Engliſh Mi- ancluded 
niſter ſaid, we will have reciprocal proportionate reſtitution ; this WW ſibſtance: 
was admitted, and of courſe it became the baſis on which both par- « That 
ties were to treat. But how did he proceed? After this point was {Wl fnting the 
fettled, he ſays to the French, who had annexed Belgium and con- ver the in 
quered to the Rhine, No, we will not have proportionate reſtitution ; Wwſolute ne 
no, we muſt proceed on the ftatus ante bellum ; you muſt give up all ¶ bat the pr 
your conqueſts, and we will reſtore the paltry iſlands which we have Wd a great 
taken from you. Now how do I prove this? After the firſt baſis mount, a 
was agreed upon, bis Lordſhip (Lord Grenville) ſent a ſecret letter lies of 11 
to Lord Malmeſbury. Yes, there they let the cat out of the bag; Wert the 
I do not mean Lord Malmeſbury. No, no, it was Lord Gren- Wfarcity is 
ville's fault; Lord Malmeſbury did not wiſh to let puſs out. And latent of t 
what ſays puſs ?—;| Here his Lordſhip read an extract of the letter, ¶ Houſe ſtro 
changing the baſis, and adopting the principle of the flatus ante ur for the 
bellum.\—Now try this proceeding by the caſe of individuals. Sup- ¶ bourbon t 
poſe two gentlemen ſhould agree to exchange eſtates, acre for acre, ¶ un may 
and after the bargain made, one of them ſhould ſay, No, I reject {Wjublic.” 
theſe terms, I muſt have ten acres for one. I ſay this is preciſely The L. 
the caſe ; I do not ſay how ſuch conduct may be confidered among Wh obſerve 
Miniſters, but between two men ] do fay it would be rank raſcality. Wuuſe of 
It was right then, I contend, to ſend ſuch a Miniſter away in forty- WW" one par 
eight hours; and had they ſent him packing in twenty-four, it was deny. 
only what they ought to have done. But what did they do after- {Water was 
wards ? they ſent the ſame agent again to Life. ' This was the Bite noble 
ſecond time he was employed on the ſame errand as a mere meſien- Wittempteg 
ger, for he had not full powers to negotiate. Were there no other The noble 
obſtacle than the ſingle circumſiance of ſending the ſame perſon, i hom a Pr 
was evidently very impoſſible the buſineſs ſhould ſucceed. In the de groun, 
caſe of the two individuals, which I have adduced in illuſtration of ams of 
my argument, would the ſame attorney who was the agent in break- le privile 
ing the bargain, be the moſt likely to be employed with- ſucceſs be- 
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the ween the ſame parties in any future tranſaction? No, he would 
a> Wh always ſuſpected by the party who conceived himſelf injured. 
ds, WI Without any proof then, I fay, from the very beginning, there 
ord. WW ever was a real and fincere exertion for peace: no, the object was 
that v gull the people of England. Miniſters made loud complaints 
oble W—they ſaid to the people of England, there is Lord Malmeſbury 
hing {WE vated with inſult and diſgrace, ordered to quit Paris in forty-eight 
the WW hours. Will you ſubmit to ſuch treatment or ſuch indignity ? 


pply This was the way they gulled the people; but the eighty thouſand. 


y of Wl incorrigible Jacobins, of whom I am one, will henceforth take eare 
near WT tat Minifters ſhall never gull the people ſo again.” His Lordſhip 
Mi- WW oncluded with moving an addreſs, of which the following is the 
this WW lubſtance : — f 

par- That an humble Addreſs be preſented to His Majeſty, repre- 
was Wl inting the horrors of war; that in all countries a ſtate of peace is 
der the intereſt of the people, and the ſhedding of blood, without 
blolute neceſſity, repugnant to humanity ; and farther repreſenting, 
hat the preſent war has been expenſive beyond example, productive 
Aa great increaſe of the national gebt, of taxes to an enormous 
mount, and of an alarming increaſe in the price of all the neceſ- 
ies of life; and farther repreſenting, that, peace is neceſſary to 
nen the impending danger of famine ; for although the preſent 
karcity is in the firſt inſtance occaſioned by the ſcanty harveſt, the 
atent of the evil ariſes from the war ; and that it is the duty of this 
Houſe ſtrongly to diſſuade His Majeſty from the continuance of the 
rt for the reſtoration of the antient line of Princes of the Houſe of 
bourbon to the Throne of France ; and to entreat, that a negotia- 


acre, ¶ um may be immediately opened for peace with the French Re- 
eject public.“ . 


The LORD CHANCELLOR left the woolfack, not, he faid, 


mong v obſerve upon any of the arguments uſed by the noble Earl in the 
ality. ourſe of his ſpeech, but to take notice of a matter that took place 
orty- n one part of it, which was in the higheſt degree irregular and diſ- 


wely, He would firſt point out to the Houſe what the breach of 


after- Wonder was, and then ſtate the reaſon why he had not interrupted 
s the I de noble Earl, and prevented it, by ſtopping him the inſtant he had 
flen- ¶ tempted to be guilty of it. The inſtance of irregularity was this: 
other The noble Earl had cauſed to be read from the Journals, an extract 
1 hom a Proteſt of his own, as an illuſtration of his argument, and 
n 


le ground of his motion, Nothing could be more contrary to the 
"rms of the Houſe than ſuch a proceeding ; undeubtedly it was 
le privilege of every noble Lord to put on the Journals, whatever 
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he thought proper to fign with his name as his Proteſt againſt any 
meaſure that had paſſed the Houſe, within four-and-twenty hours o 
his entering it. But it was extremely irregular to call for any part 
of a proteſt to be read in a debate, from the Journals, as if the privi. 
lege of entering it made it wear the authority of the proceedings of 
the Houſe itſelf. Had it been any other noble Lord's Proteſt but 
that of the noble Earl, he certainly ſhould have immediately pre. 
vented its being read ; but the reaſon why he had not taken notice 
of it_ at the proper moment was, becauſe he did not feel it neceffary 
to interrupt (what their Lordſhips had heard, ſometimes with good 
humour, ſometimes with gravity, . but throughout with great 
patience) the viſitation of God, which their Lordſhips had tha 
night witneſſed. 

Earl STANHOPE faid, he muſt contend that he had not bee 
out of order in reading an extra& from his own Proteſt, as the 
noble and learned Lord had afferted, becauſe he had known: 
precedent for it. He recollected a Proteſt being ordered to be read, 
and no objeQion whatever had been made to it. 

The queſtion being put on the Addreſs, the Houſe divided 
Contents, 2; Not Contents, 26.— Adjourned. | 

The two noble Peers who divided for the motion were, Ear 
Stanhope and Lord Camelford. 


— — K — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thurſday, February 20. 


A petition was preſented from Sir George Pigot, of Patſhvll, | 
the county of Stafford, Baronet, in behalf of himſelf and others 
ſetting forth, that the late Lord Pigot, Governor of Fort St. George 
brought over with him when he returned from the Britiſh ſettle 
ment in India, a diamond, which for weight, luſtre, and beauty 
has been eſteemed by the moſt ſkilful judges of diamonds to dt 
equal in value to any known diamond in Europe; and that ufo 
the death of Lord Pigot this diamond became the joint property 0 
Sir Robert Pigot, the petitioner's father, of Admiral Pigot, and 0 
his ſiſter, Mrs. Margaret Fiſher ; and on the death of Sir Rober 
Pigot, and Admiral Pigot, the ſaid diamond became the joint pro 
perty of Sir George Pigot, Baronet, Mrs. Margaret Fiſher, aut 
Mrs. Frances Pigot, the late Admiral's widow, and his five chil 
dren ; but that, owing to the great value of this diamond, no indl 


vidual has been enabled to purchaſe it, although offered for ſale mucl 
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nder its eſtimated value; ſo that the petitioner and his family 

ave, on account of ſuch inability to ſell the ſame, loſt all the 

tenefit that they might have derived from ſuch diamond, had they 

ven able to have ſold the ſame ; and that the ſaid diamond has 

ten offered for ſale for the ſpace of thirty-ſix years; nor has the 
xtitioner any proſpeR of ſelling and diſpoſing of the ſame, except 

by way of lottery or chance; and therefore praying, that leave may 

k given to bring in a bill to enable him to diſpoſe of the faid 

mond by way of lottery or chance, &c. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 6 

The SPEAKER went to the Houſe of Lords. When he re- 
umed, he ſaid that he had heard the royal aſſent given by com- 
miſſion to the Annual Indemnity Bill, and the bill for prohibiting 
read to be ſold before it is twenty-four hours old. | 

Mr. Lon preſented the eſtimates of the ſums that would be 
weefſary for the foreign and ſecret ſervice for the year 1800, and 
> the ſum expended in the maintenance of French emigrants 
turing the year 1799, beyond what had been voted by Parliament 
ir that purpoſe. _ | 

The act for ſtopping for a limited time the Scotch Diſtilleries 
ting read by the clerk, Mr. Roſe moved for leave to bring in a bill 
ir continuing the ſaid act. Leave granted. 

A bill to prohibit the making of Low Wines in Scotland, from 
Wheat, Barley, Oats, &c. was read a firſt time, and ordered to be 
tad a ſecond time to-morrow. 

A Meſſenger from the Tax-office brought up an account of the 
mount of the Income Tax, and ſeveral other public accounts. 
Ordered to lie on the table, 

The order of the day being read for the Houſe to reſolve itſelf 
ito a Committee of the whole Houſe, to conſider the Marine Mu- 
ny Bill, the Houſe reſolved itſelf accordingly. 

Several amendments being propoſed arid agreed to, the Houſe 
ſs reſumed, and the Report ordered to be brought up to-morrow. 


oll, 1 
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Friday, February 21. 


Mr. ManninG brought in a bill for making Wet Docks and 

1 for improving the Port of London, which was read a 
time. | | 

A meſſage from the Lords, by Mr, Leeds and Mr. Pepys ; that 

de Lords had commanded them to acquaint this Houſe, that 

2 had come to the following refolution and agreement, 

tlictt 5 . 
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Reſolved, by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in Parliament 
aſſembled, That, in conſequenee of the high price and deficient 
ſupply of wheat and other grain, it is expedient to adopt ſuch mea. 
ſures as may be praQicable tor diminiſhing the conſumption there. 
of during the continuance of the preſent prefſure, and for intro. 
ducing the uſe of ſuch articles as may conveniently be ſubſtitute 
in the place thereof.“ | - 


AGREEMENT. 


In conſequence of the high price of grain, and the evils ariſing 
therefrom, we, the underſigned, agree, That, until the 1 oth day of 
October next, we will not conſume, nor permit to be conſumed, in 
any week, within our reſpeQive families, more wheaten bread than 
in the proportion of one quartern loaf for each of the individuals of 
whom our faid families may be compoſed ; and alſo, that, during 
the ſaid period, we will diſcontinue, and cauſe to be diſcontinued, 
within our ſaid families, all paſtry.” 

And then the Meſſengers withdrew. 

„ Ordered, That the ſaid Reſolution and Agreement be referred 
to the conſideration of the Committee of the whole Houſe, to whom 
it is referred, to confider further of the Report which was made 
from the Committee appointed to conſider of means for rendering 
more effectual the proviſions of an act made in the thirteenth 
year of the reign of his preſent Majeſty, intituled, ©** Ab Act for 
e befter regulating the Afſize and making of Bread,” and who were 
inſtructed to conſider of the moſt effectual means of remedying 
any inconveniences which may ariſe from the deficiency of the laſt 
crop of grain.” 0 

The order of the day for the Houſe to reſolve itſelf into 4 
Committee of the whole Houſe, to conſider of extending the term 
of the charter of the Governor and Company of the Bank of Eng- 
land, granted and confirmed to them by an act made in the 
twenty-firſt year of the reign of his preſent Majeſty, intituled, 
« An AQ for eſtabliſhing an agreement with the Governor and 
« Company of the Bank of England, for advancing the ſum of two 
millions, towards the ſupply for the ſervice of the year one thou- 
&« ſand ſeven hundred and eighty-one,” being read, 

; The Houſe reſolved itſelf into the ſaid Committee; and, after 

ſome time ſpent therein, Mr. Speaker reſumed the chair, and Mr, 
Bragge reported from the Committee, that they had received a pro- 
poſal from the Governor and Cempany of the Bank of England, 
relating to the matter referred to the ſaid Committee, and had 
come to a reſolution thereupon, both which the Commutcs had 
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ent WM creed him to report, when the Houſe will pleaſe to receive the 


ient Wl bme. 
ion. ' Ordered, That the Report be now received. 
ere. Mr. Bragge accordingly reported from the faid Committee the 


aid propoſal and reſolution; and he read the Report in his place, 
and afterwards delivered it in at the table, where the propoſal and 
refolution were rcad, as follow, viz. 


Ta the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain, in Parliament 
aſſembled, 


The Governor and Company of the Bank of England humbly propoſe, 
« That, in conſideration of the advance of three millions ſter- 


than ling, in the manner, for the period, and upon the terms hereinafter 
s of mentioned, they be continued a corporation, with the ſole power and 
Ing 


nivilege of banking, for the term of twenty-one years, from the 
fri day of Auguſt one thouſand eight hundred and twelve, with all 
bilities, capacities, powers, authorities, franchiſes, immunities, ex- 
emptions, privileges, profits, emoluments, benefits, and advantages, 


erred which they now have, poſſeſs, or enjoy by virtue or in purſuance 
hom WY | their charter, or of any act or acts of Parliament, or of any 
many employment by or on behalf of the Public : redeemable, neverthe- 
w_ ks, after the expiration of the ſaid extended term of twenty-one 
on fears from the ſaid firſt day of Auguſt one thouſand eight hundred 

nd twelve, on one year's notice, and the re- payment of all the 
u pincipal money and intereſt which ſhall be then due and owing to 


tic ſaid Governor and Company upon all ſuch tallies, Exchequer 
aders, Exchequer bills, Parliamentary funds, or other Government 
keurities, which they ſhall have remaining in their hands, or be 
titled to at the time of ſuch notice to be given as aforeſaid ; the 
Eng: ad Governor and Company continuing a corporation, with an ex- 
-— cluſve power of banking, notwithſtanding ſuch notice given, until 
Wy al the money due to them as aforeſaid ſhall be duly paid. : 
> a That, in conſideration of the above propoſed extenſion of their 
1 cutter for twenty-one years, and a grant of their other privileges, 
thou- mployments, advantages, and immunities abovementioned, the 
ad Governor and Company are willing to advance the ſum of 
ur kee millions ſterling for the public ſervice, to be paid on ſuch 
| Mr, lays during the preſent year, and in ſuch manner, as Parliament 
a pro- hall direct and appoint ; the re- payment thereof to be ſecured by 
Exchequer bills, to be made out at the time of ſuch advance, by 
4 had WY © of an act to be paſſed in this Seſſion of Parliament, and to be 
ze had made payable at the expiration of fix years from the date thereof, 


Without intereſt; the ſaid Exchequer bills to be charged and charge- 
Vol. X. 48 b 
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able upon the firſt aids or ſupplies which ſhall be granted by Par. 
liament, for the ſervice of the year one thouſand eight hundred ang 
fix, and, in caſe ſufficient aids or ſupplies ſhould not be granted by 
Parliament for that purpoſe before the fifth day of April one thou. 
ſand eight hundred and fix, the ſame to be charged and chargeable 
upon, and to be re- paid out of the conſolidated fund. 
Provided, That the ſaid Governor and Company ſhall have 
the option of being repaid the ſaid ſum of three millions at any time 
before the expiration of the ſaid term of fix years, in caſe the price 
of the three per cent. conſolidated annuities ſhall be eighty per cent. 
or more, upon giving ſix months notice for that purpoſe to the Lords 
Commiſſioners of His Majeſty's Treaſury ; and upon ſuch re- 
payment, the ſaid Governor and Company ſhall deduct or allow a 
diſcount to the Public at and after the rate of five pounds per cent, 
per annum on the ſum repaid for ſuch part of the ſaid term of fix 
years as ſhall then remain unexpired. 
“Sealed by order of the Court of Directors, the 1 3th of Fe. 
bruary 1800. | 
© ROBERT BEsr, Sec. 


(L.S.) 


Mr. Chancellor PITT faid, it was underſtood on a ſormer oc- 
caſion, that the ſubject ſhould be brought on at this time, but that 
the diſcuſſion of it ſhould be deferred to a future day, and was to 
take place at another ſtage of the procceding : for the preſent he 
ſhould nor have occaſion to detain the Committee for more than a 
few minutes. The advantages which the public would derive from 
therenewal of the charter of the Bank of England would be, the 
poſſeſſion of three millions of money for fix years without intereſt ; 
the value of which would be between fix and ſeven hundred thou- 
ſand pounds. This was the mere gain upon dry calculation; but 
not the actual gain, nor near the amount of its probable production; 
for, in the firſt place, whether the charter of the Bank were renewed 
or not, this money would be wanted, together with a much larger 
ſum: what intereſt was to be paid upon the reſt of it muſt depend upon 
the terms on which the loan was made; nor could he ſay what the 
probable prices would be when this ſum of three millions was to be 
replaced, or when it ſhould begin to bear intereſt, becauſe it could 
not be ſaid that would be a period of peace or war. The average 
price between peace and war, at which it was fair to calculate the 
value of this loan without intereſt, he would eſtimate not higher 
than three per cents. at 75. If theſe three millions were not taken 
upon theſe terms, that money, among the reſt, would neceffanly be 
borrowed fr the ſervice of the year at the preſent price of the 
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funds. Conjectures upon this ſubject he admitted to be liable to un- 
certainty. We had reaſon to hope that before fix years ſhould elapſe, 
the period for replacing theſe three millions, or of providing an in- 
tereſt for the ſum, we ſhould be delivered from the war, at which 
time he ſhould conceive ſtock would be much higher than it is at 
preſent ; but even if we ſhould not be delivered from the war at 
that period, which there was every reaſon to hope we ſhould, he 
conſidered this as an advantageous thing for the Public; and if it 
ſhould be a period of war, he did not conceive that the three per 
cents. would be much below par. Whatever might be the tate 
of the funds then, he ſhould truſt the Committee would ſee the 
propriety of making this agreement with the Bank, inſtead of wait- 
ing for twelve years, which was the period of the expiration of their 
charter. Beſides theſe conſiderations, there was another and a 
general queſtion, on which he ſhould merely touch for the preſent ; 
and that was a queſtion of policy in the renewal of the charter of 
the Bank : gentlemen would niturally aſk, whether it was right 
thus far to anticipate the ſolvency of the Bank under a recent expe- 
nence of its having been unable to make payments in caſh? He 
mentioned this as likely to be made a ſubject of objection by ſome 
perſons ; but it was ſo far from being an objection, in his opinion, 
that it decided his mind in favour of the policy of the meaſure now 
to be propoſed for the renewal of the charter. The Public had 
derived great advantages to manufactures and to commerce by the 
aid of the Bank, and no doubt would do fo again if any fimilar 
preſſure ſhould happen to be felt. Many thought that much ca- 
lamity would follow the ſtoppaze of payment in caſh by the Bank; 
but that event had, among other things, convinced us of the good ſenſe 
there was in placing ſuch general confidence in the Bank, and of the 
real ſolidity of that inſtitution. We had ſeen that our commerce 
and manufactures, inſtead of diminiſhing, had increaſed during the 
period of the reſtriction of payment in caſh ; which commerce and 
manufactures, he had the ſatisfaction to obſerve, were ſtil] increafing 
to a degree unknown to our hiſtory before this period; and there- 
fore we ought now, with- more confidence than ever, to continue the 
excluſive privileges of the Bank. Theſe were the general grounds 
he had to ſubmit as to the propriety of this meaſure ; and therefore 
he now moved in ſubſtance, © That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that the charter of the Bank of England ſhould continue, 
ke. upon the terms granted to them by the twenty-firſt of his 
preſent Majeſty, according to the propoſals made by the Bank for 
hat purpoſe,” &c. | 
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Mr. TIERNEY wiſhed to know whether theſe propoſals 


came from the Bank to Government, or from Government to the 
Bank ? | | 


Mr. Chancellor PIT T. —“ The propoſal was made by me by 


letter to the Governor and Company of the Bank. That propotl 


was laid by them before a Court of Proprietors of Bank Stock, who 


agreed to it. The propoſal now comes from the Bank, and my 
motion is to agree to that propeſal.” 


Mr. TIERNEY faid, that what he wanted to know was, 
whether this matter originated with the Miniſter or the Bank? 


He underſtood it originated with the Miniſter, and that the Bank 


agreed to it. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT.—<« I addrefled a letter to the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England. The honourable gentle- 
man knows the whole of this matter already; I can give him no. 
new account of it. My letter to the Governor and Company was 
laid before the Proprietors : the Proprietors agreed to the terms of 
that letter, or to the propoſal, if he pleaſes, coming from me. The 
propoſal now comes to this Houſe from the Bank. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer on behalf of the Public, and the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England on behalf of the Proprietors 
of the Bank, agree in opinion upon the propriety-of the meaſure now 
before the Committee of the Houſe of Commons ; that is the 
whole hiſtory ot the ſubject.“ 

Mr. TIERNE ſaid, that he knew theſe parties agreed very 


well, and acted together ; and that this was not the firſt inſtance of 
their doing fo. 


The queſtion was then put and carried. 
The Houſe being reſumed, the reſolution was reported, the re- 


port was received immediately, read, agreed to, and ordered to be 
taken into further conſideration on Tueſday next. 


Sir JOHN SINCLAIR aid, that in the courſe of a diſcuſſion 


which had taken place on the ſcarcity of grain, alluſion was made to 


a meaſure of a general incloſure of waſte lands. He thought that a 
ſubje& of great importance, and that it ought to be diſcuſſed this 
Seſſion. He thought alſo that ſome inſtructions ſhould be given to 
the Committee to whom this ſubje was referred. It was his in- 
tention to ſubmit a motion to that effect on Monday. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL moved the order of the day 
for the Houſe.to go into a Committee of the whole Houſe on the 


bill for ſuſpending the Habeas Corpus, — The Houſe in a Com- 
mittce upon the bill, | 
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The Attorney General propoſed to fill up the blanks for the du- 
ntion of this bill with the firſt of February 1801. 

Mr. TIERNEY aſked, if there ever was an inſtance of ſuch a 
meaſure as this being continued for a year? Should it not rather 
de until the next Seſſion of Parliament, or a given time after its 
commencement ? | 

Mr. Chancellor PITT ſaid, he ſhould be glad to know whether 
the honourable gentleman himſelf thought the opinion of Parliament 
was likely to vary in the courſe of the preſent year? If not, was it 
not more fair, becauſe more explicit, to ſtate - at once the period to 
which it was to extend, than to continue it only for a few months, 
and then to renew it on the expiration of that time ? 

The blank was then filled up to continue the bill until the firſt 
& February 1801. 

The Houſe being reſumed, the Report was received immedi- 
ately, read, agreed to, and the bill was ordered to be engrofled: 

Mr. WHITBREAD moved the order of the day for the ſecond 
reading of the bill to explain and amend the 5th of Elizabeth, rela- 
tive to the wages of artificers, labourers, &. The order being 
read, he moved, That this bill be now read a ſecond time. 

Sir W. YOUNG roſe to object to the principle of the bill, as 
in his opinion it did not go to remedy the grievance complained of, 
and would eventually diſtreſs rather than relieve the poor. 

Mr. SIMEON alſo objeQed, and thought, that if the evil of 
ery which the honourable Member complained did exift, the remedy 
e of propoſed was not an adequate one. 

Mr. WHFTBREAD replied to theſe objeQions. He declared, 

that he ſaw no ſuch evils as thoſe which it was ſtated would reſult 

re- from the bill. He knew that there were many pariſhes, in which 
neither proprietors of large landed eſtates, nor gentlemen reſided, but 


merely farmers ; and where, in ſuch caſes, the cottages were under- 


ſion let to the farmers. In ſuch caſes they had the poor tenants under 
e to their controul : the labourer was often uncer-paid, whilſt with his 
at a 


family he found it impoſſible to remove ; and the farmer, knowing 
ths, took an undue advantage of the poor man's ſituation. Mr. 
1 to Whitbread faid, he was not in the Houſe when the Corn Bill was 


in- lebated; but he would take that opportunity of throwing it out for 
tte conſideration of His Majeſty's Miniſters, as the army had an 

day allowance of bread, whether ſome ſubſtitutes ſhould not be provided 

the lor the ſoldiery in this time of ſcarcit;, 

m- 


Lord BELGRAVE oppoſed the motion. If carried, he thought 


' *iCuitural intereſts were more attended to than theirs. For Lis 


note engaged in commerce would have cauſe to complain that the 
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part, he felt very reluctant to introduce legiſlative reſtrictions, either 
with reſpect to corn or agriculture. He propoſed as an amendment, 
that the word naw be left out of the motion.” 

. Mr. ELLISON objected to the bill upon ſimilar grounds, 

Mr. MARTIN expreſſed his hopes that ſomething would he 
done for the relief of the poor labourer. He lamented that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had given up the plan he had onee 
brought forward reſpecting the poor. 

On the queſtion that the word now ſtand part of the motion, it 
was carried in the negative. It was then moved and carried, that 
the bill be read a ſecond time on this day fix months. — Thus the 
bill is loſt for this Seſſion. 

In a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Chancellor PITT moved the Army Extraordinaries in the 
ſhape of Reſolutions as follows : 


Army Extraordinaries for the year 1800 L. 2,500,000 


Deficiency in former Grants - - - - - - 447,000 
Secret Services - = - = = 150,000 
To make good the like Sum . to Addreſſes, 
and not yet made good = - - 26,203 
Relief of ſuffering Clergy of France and Amaia 
TT / K -  -  -- 246,00 
Relief of Emigrant Clergy and Emigrants - <- < 7,574 
Civil Eſtabliſhment of Upper Canada - - - < 7,950 
—ͤ—᷑ÿ .. - - - - - +» '- 5,60 
U— Rot j- - - - - - - - 440 
Ditto, Iſland of St. John's America - - - 1% 
Uinto; Cape Bretba - |- - - - - - - - 1,840 
. --w-wmu - ²˙ T 
, ½ůãẽ e ð˙ð mx 
/ ̃ ͤ + 
/ ¾ - |= ˙ A - =. - vo 
—_— mer at Walks - - - 630,916 


Bills drawn on the Lords of the Treaſury from New 

South Wales, and not yet come to hand - - 244074 
Charge for ſuperintending Aliens ns 6,369 
— at home = + 38,33 


The Houſe reſumed, the Report was brought up, and ordered to 
be received on Monday. 

Mr. Ros brought up the Scotg' Diſtillery Bill, which was read 
a ſerſt and ſecond time, and ordered to by committed on Monday. 
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Monday, February 24. 


The Right Honourable the LORD MAYOR preſented to the 
Houſe a petition of His Majeſty's moſt loyal and dutiful ſubjects, 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Liverymen, of the city of London, 
at the Guildhall of the ſaid city, the 19th day of February 1800, 
in common hall afſembled ; ſetting forth, . That the petitioners 


deeply lament the calamities inſeparable from a ſtate of war, but 


more particularly thoſe which have reſulted from the preſent con- 
fi, becauſe they conceive it to have been more indefinite in its 
object, and devaſtating in its progreſs, than any war this country 
has hitherto been engaged in; and that the petitioners deprecate 
wars undertaken either for the ſecret or avowed purpoſe of impoſing 
a government on another country, or in any manner interfering in 
its internal conceyns ; and that, impreſſed with theſe conſiderations, 
they have not in any inſtance ſanctioned or approved of the preſent 
war, but, on the contrary, have, by inſtructions to their repreſenta- 
tives in Parliament, by petitions addreſſed to His Majeſty, and to the 
Houſe, endeavoured to ſtop that effuſion of human blood with which 
Europe has ſo long been deluged ; and that, in their petition pre- 
ſented to the Houſe ſo far back as the 26th of January 1795, 
among other things, they ſtated it as their opinion, that none of the 
ends propoſed by the preſent war had been or appeared likely to be 
obtained; and that in their ſaid petition they further declared it to 
be their decided conviction, from their view of public meaſures, 
that the principle upon which the war appeared then to be carried 
on neither was, nor could be, eſſential to the proſperity, the liberty, 
or the glory of the Britiſh empire ; and humbly praying that the 
Houſe, diſclaiming all right of interfering in the internal concerns 
of France, would be pleaſed to take ſuch meaſures as they in their 
wiſdom ſhould think proper, for the purpoſe of promoting a ſpeedy 
peace between Great Britain and the powers with whom weare now at 
war; and that, to the inexpreſſible concern and diſappointment of 
the petitioners, the war was unfortunately perfiſted* in, and more 
than five years have elapſed ſince that period, during which time the 
fears and apprehenſions which they then expreſſed to the Houſe have 
not only been realiſed but greatly exceeded, a ſeries of the moſt me- 
lancholy events and unexampled misfortunes have enſued ; the pe- 
titioners forbear to detail the long and bloody catalogue of diſaſters 
Which have attended the war, with the various expenſive and de- 
ſtrudive expeditions we have been engaged in, which have produced 
the moſt ſcrious effects upon the commerce and manufaRorics of the 
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country; the petitioners will not enumerate the long train of 
afflicting events attending the late unhappy rebellion in Ireland, and 
the preſent diſtracted and unſettled ſtate of that country; neither 
will they dwell upon the exorbitant. price of proviſions, which bears 
ſo hard upon the middle and poorer claſſes of the people, already 
borne down with an intolerable preſſure of taxation, all which cir. 
eumſtances ſeparately, and combinedly, powertully ſolicit the return 
of peace; and that, in this alarming ſituation of public affairs, it is 
with the deepeſt regret they have obſerved the overtures of the French 
Conſul for terminating hoſtilities rejected by His Majeſty's Councils, 
and a defign more openly avowed than at any former period of pro- 
ſecuting the war for the purpoſe of reſtoring to the Government of 


France the antient line of the Bourbon family; the petitioners are 


the more aſtoniſhed at ſuch a proceeding, becauſe they did not con- 
ceive it poſſible that, after a bitter and unavailing conflict of ſeven 
years, after a ſacrifice of ſo many thouſands of lives and ſo many 
millions of money, His Majeſty's Miniſters could want the reſult of 
experience and the evidence of facts to demonſtrate to them the 
impraQticability of a project fo utterly incompatible with the true 
intereſts of theſe kingdoms ; the petitioners cannot ſufficiently im- 
preſs upon the Houſe the impolicy of perſevering in a conteſt which, 
even if it were to prove ſucceſsful, appears to be principally calcul- 
ated for the aggrandiſement of our allies, who have nevertheleſs, on 


different occaſions, ſhewn no reluctance to conclude a peace, and 


whoſe exertions, even in their own cauſe, can only be procured by 
the laviſh expenditure of this devoted country ; and, conceiving 
that no adequate advantage can ariſe from a further proſecution of 


| hoſtilities, and that the preſent period is highly favourable to nego- 


tiation, the petitioners pray, that the Houſe will take ſuch meaſures 
as they in their wiſdom may think proper, towards promoting an 
immediate negotiation with the Government of France, for the 
purpoſe of reſtoring to His Majeſty's ſubjects the bleſſings of peace, 
as ſoon as it can be obtained on ſafe and honourable terms.“ 

Mr. Alderman ANDERSON faid, he roſe merely to ſtate, that 
the petition in queſtion was not the petition of the Livery of Lon- 
don; it was the petition of a faction, and he truſted of a very ſmall 
faction of that reſpectable body. He was happy to ſay that it was 
ſigned by no more than fifty- ſeven names. On WedneſCay, 
when the queſtion was put in the common hall for petitioning tht 
Houſe of Commons for peace, he was confident that it was carried 
in the negative. The Chief Magiſtrate, however, thought fit to 
ſay that it was carried in the affirmative, Upon that, a great dil. 
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1 of Wi txrbance aroſe; and, as many were diſcontented with the deeiſion 
and which had been given, it was propoſed to divide the hall. It was 
ther Wi dot above two thirds full, and the meaſure might have been eaſily 
cars executed: however, this propoſal was rejected, and another plan 
cady BY adopted ; the Lord Mayor ſaid, that as there was a difference of 


Cir- onion as to the true ſenſe of the hall, he would put the queſtion 
tun a ſecond time, and chooſe two perſons to afliſt him with their opi- 
It is nion as to the reſult of it. At that moment the beadles and con- 
ench fables all left their poſts, ruſhed into the hall, and were followed 
als, by a promiſcuous rabble.* The ſecond time, he allowed, the mo- 
pro- 5 | 
nt ot In conſequence of this afſertion, the following declarations and affida- 
S are wits were made. The firſt is a letter from Mr. Temple, the Hull- 
. keeper, to the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor: 
arg: « My Lord, « Guildhall, London, Feb. 26. 
_" « I have conſidered the queſtion put by your Lordſhip to me this day, 
It of I nd can with great truth ſay, that I did, on the 18th of this inſtant Fe. 
1 the BW bruary, receive from your Lordſhip written inſtructions to keep the gates 
true WW of Guildhall locked up on Wedneſday the 19th, till the City Marſhals 
im. (ane and took poſſeſſion, to prevent improper perſons from going in: and 
3 that in obedience to ſuch inſtructions I did lock the gates on the ſaid 19th 
hich, inſtant, and kept them fo locked till about half an hour after eleven 
lcul- Wi o'clock, when the City Marſhals came and took poſſeſſion of the doors; 
s, on ud farther, that I have been eight years keeper of the ſaid Guildhall, 

ang bring which time I have ſeen many Common Halls, but do not remem- 
r 1h ter to have ſeen any that had more the appearance of being entirely 
. J compoſed of Liverymen, or that was conducted with more decorum. 
ing uud that during the ſaid Common Hall being held, 1 was going about the 
on of lll at various times, but I did not at any time perceive any mob or body 
neoo. BY © prople whatever ruſh into the hall, nor hear from any oe perſon that 
Re ſich a circumſtance had happened. And in farther compliance with your 
158 Lodhip's wiſh, I have no objection to atteſt the truth of the above re- 
ng an preſentation upon oath if required. | | 


or the “J remain, Sir, &c, SY 
peace, Wl To the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor,” 


J George Temple do hereby ſolemnly ſwear, that the above repre- 
. that kntation, ſigned by me, is a faithful ſtatement of the proceedings therein 


＋ Rlerred to. | 
0- i" Sworn at Guildhall, London, this 


' (mal! . :8thday of February 1800, before 
it was me, Jonx PEX RING.“ | 


eſday, * John Brodley, one of the Under Marſhalmen of the city of London, 
ng the aceth oath, and faith, that he was employed by the principal-Marſhal to 
e lep the main door of the Guildhall on Wedneſday the 19th inſtant, for the 

ole of preventing improper perſons from getting into the common hall 
| fit t0 n that day. That he was at the ſaid main door when it was firſt opened, 
at dil- WW! continued there until near three o'clock, That the beadles of the 
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tion was carried by a decided majority; but who compoſed th; 
majority, the Houſe from theſe circumſtances would judge. A pil 
was then demanded, but refuſed, becauſe the law officers had fad 
that ſuch a ſtep was unprecedented, The Recorder was not pre 
ſent ; and the Common Serjeant, &c. had merely ſaid that thy 
had never ſeen ſuch a thing, but that there was no law againſt it 


and it lay entirely with the Lord Mayor whether it ſhould take : queſt 
place or not. There could be no doubt that a great majority c perfectly 
the Livery were againſt the motion, and this would have appeare þ poll e 
had a poll been taken. The only meaſure now left by which we“ _ 
might ſhow their real ſentiments was to draw up a counter-petitio an oor 
That had been drawn up, was already figned by more than 700 impartial 
and would be preſented to the Houſe in a few days. ao unde 
The LORD MAYOR faid, that he truſted it would be form P 
that he had endeavoured to diſcharge his duty on that occaſion vit 2am 
the utmoſt impartiality ; and though he was free to confeſs, that hi * 
opinion, as an individual, was in favour of the petition he had ju Mr. / 
preſented, yet he was determined not to yield to his partiality ; nz pi Ban 
if there had been even a doubt of the number on each ſide, he woul oat , 
have leaned to that which was by no means conſonant to his fed ir, in h 
ings, or the political opinions on which he acted. He conſidere — 
himſelf in that fituation which the Speaker was in, in the Hou nourable 
of Commons. On the firſt ſhew of hands he had no doubt in hi a _ 
72 r 5 in 
mind that the majority was in —.— of the preſent petition ; b An 
; 6 66 Jo that 
different companies were within his view ; and that they did not qu 1 
their poſts until a very confiderable time after the ſecond ſhew of hand 
was taken; and that he did not ſee (nor could it poſſibly happen withou dir J. 
his ſeeing it), any mob or any body of people whatever ruſh into the hl right ho 
c Sworn at the Manſion-houſe, JOHN BRODLEI. Mr. 
London, the 23th of Febru. lying, t 
ary 1800, before nder fr 
G. M. Macavular.” fem 
a * London, Feb. 25, 1800- | 
© We whoſe names are hereunder written, are beadles of the ſeve lenſe of 
companies of the city of London, to which our names are affixed, gi dred tt 
were appointed by our employers to attend at Guildhall on WednelUi faid, we 
the 191 Feb. inſtant, for the purpoſe of preventing any perſons fro the r " 
going into the Common Hall on that day, unlefs they were of the L 
very; and we do declare, that we do not know that any perſon did? , th; 
into Guildhall, while we were upon duty on that day, but Liveryneſi e the « 
That we did not leave our ſtations at the door for a conſiderable til The 
after the ſecond ſhew of hands was taken; and that we did not at 1 Mr. 
time perceive that any mob, or any body of people whatſoever, ru & wh. 


into the hall; nor could it be done without our knowledge.” 
Signed by the BEADLES of forty-eight Compan- 


- 
7 
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get it ſhould be ſaid that he had evinced the ſlighteſt partiality— 
he called two of his itter;/?—no, he would not make uſe of that 
xpreſſion, it was too harſh—but he called two gentlemen who were 
well known to be adverſe to his political principles, and two gentle- 
nen of oppoſite opinions, to aſſiſt him in the deciſion of the queſ- 
tion, Thoſe gentlemen declared that the majority was in favour of 
2 queſtion. Confiding in their determination, he thought himſelf 
perfectly ſecure from any the moſt diſtant imputation of partiality. 
A poll was demanded ; but after ſome conſultation with thoſe who 
were well-informed on proceedings of that nature, he found that it 
was not the uſage ; and in this ſecond inſtance he conceived that his 
impartiality was preſerved. As to the paucity of ſignatures, he 
ao underſtood, from good authority, that a few names were ſuffi- 
cient in point of formality. Satisfied, therefore, on theſe grounds, 
he preſented the petitien in obedience to the wiſh of that ma- 
jrity. 

Mr. Alderman CURTIS faid, that in his opinion, the honour- 
able Baronet (Sir J. W. Anderſon) was not perfectly correct with 
repeRt to the number he had ated to be in the hall at the time; 
for, in his opinion, there were upwards of 2,000. It was not eaſy 
come to a decifion on a ſhow of hands. He had known his ho- 
nourable friend (the Lord Mayor) near forty years in public and in 
pivate life, and could bear ample teſtimony to his impartiality and 
wrth in both; and though their politics were as oppoſite. as light 
and darkneſs, yet it was but candid to fay that he diſcharged himſelf 
on that occaſion with all the impartiality which a perſon could do in 
ſo arduous a ſituation. 

dir J. W. ANDERSON ſaid he did not mean to accuſe the 
nght honourable gentleman of any partiality. 

Mr. LUSHINGTON faid, he would content himſelf with juſt 
ſaying, that the Lord Mayor did all he poſſibly could to reſcue his cha- 
ger from the charge of partiality ; and as a proof of ſuch a conduct, 
Igo. (chase two perſons from each fide, whoſe decifion ſhould determine the 
the ſerene of the hall. In giving this opinion, he begged it might be conſi- 
fixed, i ered that war was out of the queſtion, the principles of which, he 
pong + laid, were juſt and neceſſary ; and though in this he differed from 
ks e tight honourable Member who preſented the petition; he muſt 
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* ay, that no Magiſtrate could condud himſelf with more propriety 
iverymea_w on the occaſion. | 

erable in The petition was then ordered to lie on the table. 

= 11 | Mr. BRAGGE brought up the Report of the Committee of 


wpply. The reſolutions were read and agreed to. 
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The ATTORNEY GENERAL moved the third reading of 
the Sufpenſion of the Habeas Corpus AQ, 

Mr. SHERIDAN ſaid, that he ſuppoſed the Act would be laid 
on the ſhelf, together with the Crown of France, as there were no 
hopes of the one being reſtored without the reſtoration of the other. 
From a view of the principle, he was led to aſk, whether the precay. 
tion would not be neceſſary when a communication, on the return 
of peace, was opened with France, as with a peſt-houſe, from whence 
the contagion ipread ? 

Mr. Chancellor PITT ſaid, the ground on which the Houſe 
continued the Suſpenſion of the Act was to avoid the evils to which 
the honourable gentleman alluded ; and ſhould any apprehenſion 
ariſe of ſuch continuing after peace, the Houſe would take all due 
precaution to prevent the conſequences, and would continue them 
_ unleſs peace had furniſhed of itſelf a ſufficient ſecurity againſt ſuch 
apprehenſions. To obtain ſuch a peace was a reaſon for continu. 
ing the war, the object of which he would not now diſcuſs, as it 
was propoſed to appoint a day for ſuch a diſcuſſion. 

Mr. WILLIAM SMITH faid, there had been ſent to him 
ſame information of a praQice, which, if true, ought to be diſcon- 
tinued ; he meant the practice of removing to a diſtance from Lon- 
don the perfons againſt whom warrants were ifſued for high treaſon; 
In that information was ſtated ſome circumſtances of great miſcon- 
duct under the authority of the Act for Suſpending the Habeas 
Corpus. He had no doubt of the truth of what had been ſtated 
to him; but he had no opportunity of making inquiry into the par- 
ticulars. This was a reaſon why the bill ſhould not paſs in its 
prefent ſhape. 3 

Mr. Chancelior PIT T. ſaid, he ſhould be glad to know in what 
gaol the abuſe was practiſed to which the honourable gentleman 
alluded ; and he ſhould alſo wiſh to hear the name of the perſon on 
whom the abuſe was alleged to have been exerciſed. The ſtate- 
ment of. the honourable gentleman was a little defective; for, by 
it, the Houſe could only learn, that the honourable gentleman had 
received ſome information, but had no opportunity of inquiring into 
the matter, or being ſatisfied of the truth of it. 

Mr. W. SMITH ſaid, he had had no opportunity of inquiring 
into the matter ; but that, from the quarter from which the infor- 
mation came, he had no reaſon to doubt the truth of it. But 
if the Houſe deſired it, he had no objection to ſtating the name of 
the perſon. Here there was a general call for the name. Mf. 
| Smith ſaid, he had no objection to naming the perſon, nor to rela- 
ting all the circumſtances he knew. The Houſe not ſeeming 10 
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wiſh to hear the detail of the caſe]—Mr. Smith ſaid, the gaol to 
which he alluded was the gaol of Dorcheſter. . 


The bill was read a third time, paſſed, and ordered to the 


Lords. 


The order of the day was then read for going into a Committee 
of Wavs and Means, and the Houſe went into a Committee ac- 
cordingly : Mr. Bragge in the chair. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT.—“ Sir, I ſhall not detain the Com- 
mittee with any preface to the account of the Supplies which have 
been already granted, or that remain to be granted, for the ſervice 
of the current year, and of the Ways and Means for defraying the 
ſame ; but ſhall proceed directly to ſtate generally the ſums under 


the ſeveral heads of which thoſe accounts conſiſt. There have 


been granted, and there remain to grant, under the head of 


SUPPLY, 


Navy, „„ — — L. 12, 619, ooo 

Army, Ordinaries — („. 8, 850, ooo 
Extraordinaries - - 2,520,000 

Making togethe — 11,370,000 

- 3 15695, ooo 

750,000 


Ordnance 

Miſcellaneous Services 

Theſe laſt include the Plantation Service which has 
been voted this day, and the other uſual miſcellaneous 
articles, Theſe are the chief heads of the Supply al- 
ready voted. There remain the Exchequer Bills, which 
were granted laſt year, to be provided for in the pre- 
ſent; the deficiencies upon the grants of laſt year ; and 
the probable extraordinary ſervices which a ſtate of 
war may bring upon us, and which have not yet been 
aſcertained. I therefore ſhall include all theſe ſums in 
my account of Supply, that the Committee may have 
before them the whole at one view, though the whole 


= = — 


is not yet voted. And, firſt, 


Intereſt paid for ſums raiſed by Exchequer Bills, 
diſcount for prompt payment, and ſums paid to the 
Bank for receiving and paying Contributions, and 
for other ſervices not included in the ſupply of 1799, 
but which were paid out of the monies granted for the 
ſervice of that year, and which muſt be provided for in 
the current year I make this charge, therefore, an 
article of Supply — © „ OR OM 

Deficiencies of the grants of 17999 -—- = = 
Deficiency of the uſual grant of the Land and Malt 
ay P hy * = P 2 2 3 
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EXCHREQUER BiLts—Under this head I muſt trou- 


ble the Committee for a few minutes. Gentlemen 
will recollect, that in conſequence of the Tax on In- 
come, credit was taken in the Ways and Means of laſt 
year for 10, ooo, oool. under this head. But in the 
eſtimate made of its probable produce after the modi- 
fications which were made of the tax, I reckoned upon 
no more than 7,590,0c0l. I am forry to find, how- 
ever, that this exceeds the ſum which the Tax upon 


Iacome is likely to produce. According to the paper 


on the table, gentlemen will ſee that the amount ot . it 

is likely to be on! 6, 200, oool. From the number of 

Exchequer Bills iſſued on the credit of this tax, there 

will be to be paid off about — —- ([. 2,506,000 
Ditto— In like manner, Exchequer Bills were iſſued 

on the credit of the Aid and Contribution Act of 1798, 


which mult be provided for, of = - 5 
Ditto In like manner, a Vote of Credit was given 
lait ycar for 2,000,000]. to be provided for in the Ways 
and Means of this year. It is my intention to vote 
for a like fum to be charged on the Ways and Means 
ef the year 1801; but in the mean time, for the ſake 
of regularity, I muſt include it here as an article of 
Supply — - - - - 
SUBSIDIES—T cannot yet precifely aſcertain the 
amount of the Sublidies which we ſhall have to pay to 
Foreign States, for co-operation in the war. hen 
applied to by the gentlemen who bid for the Loan, I 
told them that the probable amount of the Subſidies 
would be - — - L. 2,500,000 
But this was excluſive of the ſum to be paid 
for the maintenance of Ruſſian troops now 
in the Britiſh dominions, which may be about 500,000 
So that I ſhall [tate the whole ſubſidies at 
Theſe are all the ſpecific ſums which I can {ate, 


except the annual grant towards the fund for paying 
off the National Debt > 6: 5 = 200,000 


1,075,000 


3,000,000 


3,000,000 


| 
Cr EL EEE EE — 


All theſe together amount to the fum of - - 37,728,000 
But there are ſtill teft, the amount of the Extraordi- 
nary Services to which we may be ſubject, and of 
which I cannot as yet form an accurate eſtimate. 
According to the beſt of my judgment, however, they 


are not likely to exceed 1,700,000]. or 1,800,000]. ; ſay 1,800,000 


This would make the total of the Supply for the ————- 


year 1800, about — - 39,500,000 
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I now come to the Ways and Means which are to meet this 
Supply. And, firſt, there is the uſual ſum to be voted under the 


head of 
LAND and MALT 6 - 


LoTTERY— This is not yet aſcertained, but I think 


may ſaſely expect to receive from this ſource the 


ſum of — — — 


ExeorTs and IurORTSs This tax, which has been 
attended with ſuch beneficial effects, may be ſafely re- 
lied on for the ſum of 4 8 3 


Tax on IxcouE This great and ſubſtantial ſource 
of our finance has only produced, or rather will appa- 
rently produce, no more than about 6, 200, oool. By 
the account on the table it appears, that with the ſum 
already derived from the tax, and what may ſafely be 
repoſed on from the current quarter ending the 5th of 
April next, the produce of it will be about 6,109,0001. 
But to this is to be added what may alſo ſafely be 
looked to in remittances from the diſtant dependencies 
of Great Britain; and which are not ſpeculative or 
doubttul, ſince by the accounts of ſums actually con- 
tributed or ſubſcribed in the Eaſt Indies, though they 
have not yet reached the Exchequer, we may ſafely 
look to 100,000]. more, making the amount, for the 
firſt year of this new tax, 6,200,000l. It will be my 
duty to propoſe ſuch regulations as may tend to enforce 
this duty; and J am convinced, from every informa- 
tion J have been able to obtain on the ſubject, that the 
Committee may ſafely look to this tax for a much 
larger product than it has had in 1799. When gentle- 
men conſider that the tax is new in its principle, and 
that the means of enforcing the collection were, of 
courſe, not ſo well underſtood as they will be in the 
farther proſecution of the ſame plan, they will readily 
agree with me, that, by regulating the collection from 
every quarter of the country, much more may be ex- 
pected. It is the fate of all new taxes to fall ſhort the 
hrſt year in which they are laid. It has, indeed, been 
the peculiar character of the taxes of the preſent war, 
that they have not ſuffered the fate incident to taxes in 
general; they have been. uncommonly productive: 
this is owing, perhaps, to their being chiefly laid on 
articles which were underſtood, and the collection of 
which was familiar to us. This cannot be ſaid of this 
new and extraordinary reſource. I do not heſitate to 
lay, that a receipt of 6, 7, or even 8, ooo, oool. in the 

it year, would not have ſatisfied me as a rule from 


— J. 2,750,000 


200,000 
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which we might reaſonably calculate on its permanent 


— 


roduction. That it will be augmented beyond the 
— which it has produced, no man, I think, will 


queſtion. That it will be augmented to the full extent 


of my original eſtimate, I certainly, for one, do not 
heſitate to believe. Suppoſe, however, that, with the 
regulations which will be introduced, it ſhall produce 
only the ſum of - - - 


From this we have to deduct the intereſt to 
be paid on the Loans for which this fund is in 
the firſt inſtance to be appropriated, viz. It 
ſtands charged with an intereſt on a loan of 
8,000,000 =— =; | £7, 400,000 

Ditto 11,000,000 = - $588,000 


And I propoſe to'charge it with 
13,500,000 of the preſent loan, - 635,000 


Making together the ſum of - ——— 


Which leaves as a ſum applicable to the 
ſervice of the year, about - — 


The next article I come to with peculiar pleaſure : 
it is that of the 

CoNnSOLIDATED FUND, the growing produce of 
which muſt give ſincere ſatisfaction to every gentle- 
man who has the proſperity of his country at heart. 
Arifing as it does from the productive ſtate of all the 
permanent taxes, it ſhews more than any thing elſe 
the proſperous ſituation of the country, and the ſolid 
ſecurity of our revenue. Gentlemen will hear with 
aſtoniſhment, that we may ſafely take the ſurplus 
of the Conſolidated Fund at 5,500,0001. On what 
eee it has riſen to this ſum, which will naturally 

ike gentlemen with ſurpriſe, I cannot preſume to 
ſay. It is a proof, either that our permanent taxes are 
now brought to ſo ſettled a ſtate of production as to 
give us confidence in the proſperity of our country; or 


that the new ſyſtem of finance has ſo confirmed and, 


ſatisfied the minds of men, that even the 3 
ſources of our revenue have been improved by this ex- 
traordinary meaſure of finance. Be it as it may, it 


holds forth a moſt chearful proſpect to England, ſince 
we hereby aſcertain the fact, that in time of peace the 
produce of the Conſolidated Fund will be 3, ooo, oool. 


or 3,500,000]. more than the whole amount of our 


| pen eſtabliſhment ; and all this ſum may as truly be 


aid to be raiſed within the year as the tax upon In- 
come itſelf ; and ought indeed, when ſpeaking of the 
proſperity of the country, to be taken in the ſame way. 


[ Commons, 
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Gentlemen will obſerve, that in order to make out the 
diſpoſable ſurplus of the Conſolidated Fund, they muſt 
call to their minds, that by the Redemption Act of the 
Land Tax, the ſums, as they are paid, go with their 
intereſt to the Conſolidated Fund ; and I eſtimate the 
quarter ending on the 5th April next to be 2, 174, oool.; 
upon which there remains a charge for the year 1799, 
of 1, 280, oool., leaving a ſurplus on the 5th of April, 
applicable to the ſervice of how, of 894, oool. This 
ſum will not all be received into the Exchequer at that 
time, becauſe it is dependent on the — of the 


extinction of the Land Tax; but I ſpeak from the 


produce of the actual operation of the meaſure of 
tnance. To ſee, therefore, the probable produce of 
the Conſolidated Fund, we muſt look to the amount 
of the permanent taxes. It appears that the four 
quarters ending the 5th of January 1800, being the laſt 
period to which they can be calculated, amount to 
13,791,000]. the taxes of 1799 incluſive ; but theſe 
are not yet fully collected, and we may ſafely add, on 
that account, as an arrear which will come, Zoo, oool. 
making the amount of the permanent taxes, for the 
year, ended the 5th of January 1800, 24, ohr, oool. 
Now, the amount of the intereſt on our National Debt 
(which is 18,889, oool.), the Civil Liſt, and every 
other charge to which we can be ſubject in a time of 
peace, is 19,7 25, oool. leaving an applicable ſurplus of 
4,365,000]. ; to which may be added a ſum which we 
may expect to receive under the name of Impreſt 
Monies, and of the repayment of Monies granted to 
the Colonies of Grenada and St. Vincent, without 
reference to the indulgence now under diſcuſſion, 
750,000]. making a total of - - - £. 5,115,000 
But upon this there will probably be 
another charge, for which we ought to pro- 
vide in caſe of emergency ; I mean the 
Intereſt on the Imperial Loan, which is - 497,000 


4,018,000 
Add to this the ſurplus balance which 
will come from the Land Tax Fund, over 
the appropriation of laſt year, = - - - 894,900 
And the total of the applicable ſurplus of 
the Conſolidated Fund for the year 1800, I 


crefore take at « = - - - = - = 5.512, ooo 


Exchequer Bills, propoſingto iſſue by a Vote of Credit 
the ſame ſum as we pay off, the article is to be placed 


here as well as on the ſide of the account - -_ 3,000,000 
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BANK CHARTER This ſum is to be received from 
the Bank without intereſt, for the renewal of their 
charter - - - - - - - - 2350000, 000 


Add to this the Loan of the year (excluſive of that 
for Ireland - - - - - - - - - - - - 18,500,000 


And the total of the Ways and Means for the year 
will amount to ([. 39,500,009 


Being the ſum which I have to raiſe to meet the Supplies. 


4 
LOAN. 

I now come, Sir, to tate to the Committee the terms upon which 

I have been able to contract for the Loan of eighteen millions and 

a half. That which is raiſed here for the ſervice of Ireland will, 
of courſe, be provided for in that kingdom. We have to conſider 
the terms of the Loan, the additional charge which it makes on the 
Public, and the taxes by which the intereſt is to be paid. As tothe 
terms, Sir, ſo much has been ſaid already, and they have ſo forcibly 
attracted the public regard, that I need not trouble you with many 
words on the ſubjet. I ſhall only ſay, that they are the ſtrongeſt 
proof of the confirmation of the propriety and wiſdom of the new 
ſyſtem of finance which has been adopted; and of the ſolid re- 

ſources of the empire. I need not ſay that the terms are, for every 

I ool. in money the contractor is to have 11ol. of 3 per cent. con- 

ſols, and 471. of 3 per cents reduced. It is difficult to calculate 


what were the preciſe terms to the contraQors upon which the 


bargain was made, ſince they, as well as I, were ignorant of the 
actual price which the ſtocks bore at the moment. We muſt look to 
the prices on the preceding day. Here, too, t:cre were fluctuations; 
there were two diſtin& prices, and we muſt look at them both in 
order to ſee the value of the bargain. Early in the day the confols 
were at 61, and the reduced at 614: Taking them at this price, 
the terms would be as follow : 


Itol. of 3 per cent. conſols, at 61, would be J. 67 2 0 
- ditto - reduced, at 6x 15, - - - 29 4 
The diſcount for prompt payment,. according to 
the rate previouſly agreed on, muſt be added to 
this in fairneſs, and it is calculated to amount to 2 16 7 
PC 
So _ for every 100]. in money, they agreed to 
!! ß < wy oe 


98 18 11 


In this view of the contract it was ſurely a moſt advantageous 
bargain ; but in the courſe of the day the ſtocks roſe to 62; and 
in that view of the market the terms would ſtand thus: 
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m_ 1191. of 5 per cent. conſols, at 62, would be - 4.68 4 o 
417 - ditto = reduced, at 6215, - - - 29 9 10 
— oo oe 4 
200,000 a — 
Making - - 100 10 5 
500,000 So that the gentlemen, in this view of the bargain, agreed to lend 
——— deir money to the Public for a bonus of 108. 5d. Let us look at 
500,09 Wl it in another way. The total amount of the intereſt to be perma- 
8. nently paid by the Public on each fool. is 
1571. of ſtock, at 3 per cent. 41. 14s. 24d. 

a do that in the eighth year of the war we have been able to raiſe the 
Ws neceffary ſupplies at leſs than four and three-fourths per cent.; a 

; circumſtance which, more than a thouſand arguments, will ſhew the 
nd will efficacy of the plan adopted by Parliament for raiſing fo great a part 
confider ff ff the ſupplies within the year; ſince by comparing theſe terms with 
zn te ge bargains which were made before the adoption of this new 
mo ſyſtem, we may ſee the enormous benefit which we reap ; and I 
Pp idly have great pleaſure in adding that theſe terms, though ſo ad- 
. wan rantageous to the public, will be equally fo to the contractor 

rongelt themſelves. [ 

the nen TAXES. 
ſolid re- 


for every 
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t look to 


tuations; pon income with the-intereſt of 1 3,500,0001. and there remains 
| both in oy 5,000,0001., for which I have to provide by taxes. 
e conſols The whole of the ſum, then, to be raiſed by taxes, is C. 235, ooo 
his price To which add 1 per cent. as a fund for paying it off 
according to the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, and for charges 
of management - - - - 78,500 
2 0 _ 
0 4 | L. 313,500 
The firſt tax, then, I ſhall propoſe towards the payment of this 
6 7 annual ſum, is | 
— A Duty of 5 per Cent. on the higher priced Teas ; 


I now come, Sir, to the permanent charge which is to be im- 
poſed on the Public by this Loan; a circumſtance which uſed 
always to be contemplated with ſuch dread by the Public, and which 
even yet, from prejudices, has its alarm. The apprehenſion, how- 
erer, will ſoon ſubſide when they ſee the beneficial effect of this 
new ſyſtem. It is my propoſal, as I have ſaid, to charge the tax 
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| mean on all above the price of 28. 6d. per lb. I am induced to 
8 11 Propoſe this ſmall additional duty, from ſeeing, by the late fales of 
antageous iz Eaſt- India Company, that the conſumption of the higher priced 
62; and (as has conſiderably increaſed even during the war; and J cannot 
tely thinking that it is as fair an article for a ſmall tax as any chat 
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could be found, as it is not intended to lay any addition whatever 
upon the lower ſorts, which are bought by the middling and lower 
claſſes of ſociety. I eftimate this tax at- FL. 130,006 

The next article of taxation which I mean to propole is, 

On Brit:fh and Fireign Spirits. 

The propoſed amount of the duty on the Home-made 
Spirits is 1d. on the gallon of wath, or 5d. on the gallon 
of ſpirit ; and the fame proportionate duty to be laid on 
all kinds of Foreign Spirits. I nced not inform gentle- 
men, that it is at this time à matter of dif-uſſion, whether, 
urder the circumſtances of the ſcarcity of grain, the diſ- 
tillery ovght to be permitted to go on for the ſhort re- 
mainder of the ſea ſon which they can now work. It is a 
diſputed point with thoſe who have moſt attentively ex- 
amined the ſubject, whether the advantages to be gained 
would not be counterbalanced by the detriment which 
would be ſuffered by the Public, in the loſs of the food 
which would be incurred by ſuch ſtoppage, ſince a num- 
ber of cattle and hogs are fed for the markets by the diſ- 
tillery. Whether they {hall be ſtapt, or not, for the 
ſeaſon, however, gentlemen will not deny but that a 
permanent tax of this kind is not ſubject to any ſolid 
object.on : ſince, if we are to have a home diſtillery, it is 
an article Mh ought to contribute to the public wants. 
And the ſar may be ſaid of Rum and Brandy: the du- 
ties upon het liquors ought to be high. I eſtimate theſe 
duties to produce— 


Home-made Spirits. = = 1oogc0 
MEE. | Ä) .-;.- y ò ⅛? mt 
Making together - 350,000 


Which is more than the ſum wanted. 


The right honourable gentleman concluded by ſaying, that he 
needed not to add any thing to a ſtatement ſo highly fatisfaQory; 
which proved to the Committee, and would prove to the Public, 
the growing proſperity of the kingdom; and, by ſhewing the re— 
ſources which we had for the war, would be a means of enabling 
us to perievere in the ſtruggle until we could obtain a peace 0 
ſolid and permanent ſecurity. Ile then moved his firſt reſolution 
on the taxes. 

Mr. TIERNEY faid, that to- night he obſerved with ſome {ul 
picion that the right honourable gentleman had confined hi mſelf to 
a ſimple ſtate ment of financial details, without thoſe embelliſhments 
of cratory which he uſed to employ. He was glad that the matte! 
was thus left to its own merits ; for he had frequently found 0 
experience that nothing was more difficult to ſurmount than tt 
impreſſion of the right honourable gen:leman's eloquence. Wit 
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| reſpe& to the exultation which was expreſſed by the right honour- 


able gentleman on the review of our financial ſituation, he could 
not entirely agree with him. He thought that there was much in 
it that gave occaſion for 1crious conſiceration. It certainly was a 
ſubjet of ſerious conſideration, that no leſs a ſum than 41,502,000. 
was to be raiſed for the ſervice of the current year. Upen the de- 
tail of the ſupplies, however, he ſhould not at preſent enter, as he 
hoped an opportunity would occur for duing that when be brought 
forward a ſecond edition of the financial reſolutions which he had 
offered laſt year. He could not help obſerving, at the fame time, 
the very large ſum that the Houſe was called upon to vote without 
any previous eſlimate. This ſum, conſiſting of army extraordi- 
naries and foreign ſubſidies, without ſpecification, amounted to no 
leſs than ſeven millions and a half. Many of the articles in the 
army extraordinaries were extremely vague. He obſerved particu- 
larly, that 3,000l. had been given to a Baron Hompeſch, as an 
inderanification for quitting the Pruſſian ſervice to raiſe a regiment 
in the ſervice of this country, and the latter he underſtood to be a 
tranſaction ſufficiently beneficial to have rendered any other bonus 
unneceſſary. There was likewiſe the ſum of 30,0001, to a Count 
de Muron, for ſerviees in the iſland of Ceylon; this ſum too was 
exeluſive of another ſum. of 50,0001. to the ſame perſon. He 
really thought that the Houſe ought not thus to vote away large 
ſums without having ſome explanation of the nature and merits of 
the ſervices which they were called upon to reward. . He thought 
that the Houſe ſhould exerciſe their controul in preventing any ex- 
penditure which was extravagant or unneceſſary; for if it was ſa, 
they had no means of getting it back. With reſpeQ to the flouriſh- 
Ing ſtate of the revenue, he was extremely glad to find it was in 
ſo proſperous a ſtate. It certainly had exceeded his moſt ſanguine 
expectations; and the right honourable gentleman probably would 
have the candour to confeſs that it had exceeded his own alſo. It 
was a circumſtance that muſt give the higheſt ſatisfaRinn to every 
one; and if we had good reaſon to believe that it would continue 
under a peace eſtabliſhment, it would be ſubje of triumph. Into 
this point, however, he ſhould not enter at preſent ; but he begged 
leave to lay in his claim to perfe& liberty to examine on a future 
occaſion the grounds of the ſtatement of the right honourable gen- 
fleman, notwithſtanding the acknowledgement he had made of the 
general flouriſhing ſtate of the public revenue. With reſpect to 
the monies which the right honourable gentleman had calculated 
upon to ariſe from payment of advances to the merchants of Gre- 
nada, &c. he thought that it was not very probable that they would 
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be available immediately. As to the income tax, he was of cpi. 
nion that the ſtatements of the right honourable gentleman on this 
ſubject gave room for ſerious reflection. It was ſaid by Miniſter, 
that one of the greateſt advantages derived from the negotiation at 
Liſle was, that it enabled us to eſtabliſh a ſolid ſyſtem of finance, 
What was that ſyſtem, however? In the outſet of the meaſure 
the Miniſter had taken eight millions as the produce of the Aſſeſſed 
Tax Bill: but, excluſive of the voluntary contributions, an ide 
which was ſuggeſted in the progreſs of the buſineſs, no more than 
four millions and a half had been obtained. Afterwards, with the 
convoy duty, it was taken at ſeven millions. The whole amount 
of what was called the ſolid ſyſtem of finance, in 1798, was no 
more than three millions. With reſpect to the income tax, which 
was conſidered as a farther improvement of the ſolid ſyſtem, its 
amount had fallen greatly ſhort of what was expected. The gen- 
temen of the city, when they met in a ſort of Parliament of their 
own at the Manſion-houſe, ſeemed to have contented themſelves 
with merely recommending the adoption of this ſyſtem. When 
the produce of the Aſſeſſed- Tax Bill was under conſideration, the 
country gentlemen were accuſed of all ſorts of frauds to evade its 
operation. To their conduct the defalcation of produce was 
aſcribed. The experience of the Income Tax, however, had ſhewn 
to whom the charge of evaſion juſtly belonged. In opening that 
ſcheme, the right honourable gentleman had calculated, that from 
the commercial part of the community would be obtained no leſs 
than four millions of the whole amount. The gentlemen of the 
city, however, after having recommended the adoption of the mea- 
ſure, were reſolved to take care that they ſhould not be expoſed to 
any diſagreeable ſearch. They were for leaving the inveſtigation 
of their affairs to choice Commiſſioners ; and ſuch, from experience, 
it appeared they had been. Although many perſons who had the 
greateſt part of their property in land, choſe, becauſe they had ſome 
part in commerce, to go before the commercial Commiſſioners, yet 
not more than 1,100,0001. had been contributed by commerce, 
He even believed it would be found that the proportion of the In- 
come Tax arifing from commerce was not ſo much as he had 
ſtated. The reſt of the produce of it, being upwards of four mil- 
lions, was obtained from thoſe clafſes, of whoſe evaſions ſo much 
had formerly been complained. This circumſtance, at a time when 
the country was in a ſtate of unexampled proſperity, muſt be ad- 
mitted to be very extraordinary, But the right honourable gentle- 
man ſtated, that he intended to bring forward certain regulations 
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de he had not hinted. Will the right honourable gentleman expoſe 
every ſpecies of property to the ſame mode of collection, and to the 
fame publicity ? In fact, one of the objections which he (Mr. 
Tierney) had formerly urged againſt the Income Tax vas, that 
from its nature it could not be put in execution without great ine- 
quality and vexation. He thought, that without a mode of col- 
ection liable to great objections, the produce of the tax would fall 
greatly ſhort of what had been expected. He had not been ſan- 
ovine in his hopes of much being obtained from city morality. 
The truth of the matter he believed was, that the Miniſter did not 
eſtimate the advantages of the new ſyſtem of finance merely by its 
produce. He had found, that his ſolid ſyſtem of finance had this 
convenience, that it relieved him from the trouble of laying taxes 
which the people would feel. The Income Tax was a ſhelf to lay 
every thing upon. This was to produce all that was neceſſary, 
and the right honourable gentleman was to hold himſelf out as a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who impoſed no taxes. With reſpect 
to thoſe which were propoſed, he was of opinion, that the additional 
duty upon teas could be confidered as no other than a temporary 
meaſure. After a peace it would be neceſſary to have recourſe to 
lome other means of raiſing the intereſt which would be required. 
If the duty was to remain as high as it now was, ſmuggling would 
2ain take place, in the fame manner as before the commutation 
aft. When the burdens immediately to be impoſed appeared fo 
triffing, was it conſidered that the Income Tax muſt continue at 
leaſt for three years, and its after-duration muſt depend upon that 
of the war? With reſpe& to its being rendered more productive, 
he could not underſtand on what ground the Miniſter's expectation 
vas founded, if this year was, as he had ſtated, one of unexampled 
, Proſperity. In conſidering the probable amount of the Income 
Tax, it was to be recollected, that the people would no longer eon- 
lider, as formerly, the war as juſt and neceſſary, when Miniſters 
tad refufed even to hear what the enemy had to ſay. Their zeal, 
in itſelf, liable to wear off, would be much abated by ſuch commu- 
dieations as had of late been laid before the Houſe, In this ſtate 
of things he could not ſee much reaſon to conclude that the produce 
of the tax would be much increaſed in foture, The right honour- 
able gentleman had not to-night, as formerly, told the Houſe how 
the view of our financial reſources would frighten the enemy. We 


ae told that the Income Tax has produced between five and fix- 


millions; but he could not ſee how that ſtatement conld be very 
darming to the Chief Conſul. In the ways and means, which the 
Miniſter had brought forward, it was evident that he was poſtyoning 
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thoſe proviſions which would be afterwards required; that he waz 
evading, inſtead of meeting, our difficulties. He even had recourſe 
to Poſt-obits as part of his Ways and Means :—he had ſolicited the 
Bank to purchaſe the renewal of their charter while it had twely 
years to run! Surely, ſuch reſources as this proceeding indicated 
would not tend greatly to frighten the enemy. It would not inti. 
midate the enemy to ſee that there was no leſs than thirteen millions 
and a half of the preſent loan for which no permanent proviſion 
was made. As to the loan, he agreed that the terms were ex. 
tremely favourable to the public : —he could not admit, however, 
that this circumſtance was a deciſive proof of the proſperity of the 
country; he thought that it was no leſs a proof of the extravagant 
ſpirit of ſpeculation which prevailed. From the way in which the 
ſubject was viewed, indeed, it ſeemed as if the war was conſidered 
as the greateſt bleſſing. When men of plain underſtandings, how- 
ever, ſaw that things were repreſented in a light ſo different from 
the natural courſe of events, they would conclude that ſomething 
was wrong. They never would believe that a ſtate of war was a 
ſtate of the greateſt proſperity. The bargain certainly was a good 
one for the country ; and he wiſhed it might turn out fo for the 
- contractors, though, to be advantageous to them, many favourable 
events muſt concur on which it was not prudent to calculate. Mr. 
Tierney, after expreſſing his ſatisfaction at the flouriſhing ſtate of 
the revenue, proceeded to make ſome obſervations on the ſtatements 
of Mr. Roſe's pamphlet reſpecting our peace eſtabliſhment, and re- 
peated his intention to go more in detail into that ſubject on a future 
occaſion. . 
Mr. Chancellor PITT, in reply, faid, that the honourable gen- 
tleman ſeemed to have come down prepared to anſwer a point which 
he expected would have been inſiſted upon by him, but which be 
had entirely omitted. The anſwer, however, gentlemen had been 
favoured with, and this anſwer had ſupplied the omiſſion of which 
he (Mr. Pitt) had been . guilty. The honourable gentleman 0b- 
ſerved, that the budget had been cloſed every year by expatiating 
on the ſuperiority of the terms on which the loan was contradted 
for, and by long details of the alarm which the knowledge of this 
mark of the increaſing proſperity and reſources of the country would 
give to the enemy. Surely there never was a period in which ſuch 
language could have been uſed with greater propriety. It cannd 
dut be alarming to the enemy to perceive that our current ſupplis 
are more eaſily procured, that our permanent taxes afe more ealily 
© raiſed, at the end of ſeven years war, than they were at the com- 
mencement. This cannot but be alarming to the enemy in the 
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fame degree that it is conſoling to this country, more eſpecially as 
they are an enemy who have nurſed and cheriſhed the hope, and 
who haveavowed it as their object, their view, and as the means by 
which they expect finally to triumph over our efforts, to make bank- 
rupt this country in its trade, in its commerce, and in its finances. 
duch language might therefore have been uſed on the preſent occa- 
fon, without incurring any imputation of vanity, or eſtimating too 
low the reſources of the enemy. The honourable gentleman has 
alſo found out, that borrowing on good terms is diſadvantageous 
to the country, and it is by no means deſirable, becauſe it proceeds 
from and encourages a ſpirit of ſpeculation. This muſt ſurely be 
a new method of calculating advantages, which goes to prove, that 
becauſe there are monied gentlemen in the kingdom, who, influ- 
enced by a conviction of the proſperity of the country, of the abun- 
dance of its reſources, and of the ſtability of the principles upon 
which its conduct to its cfeQitors has ever been founded, are willing 
to come forward and to lend thcir money to the public, on advan- 
tageous terms for the public, therefore the making of ſuch a loan is 
not to be deſired. Were he to make any . inference from ſuch a 
ercumſtance as this taking place, he ſhould ſay, that it proved that 
the country was proſperous, that its reſources were great, and that its 
power and its means were ſufhcient even to alarm the Great Con- 


ful, The honourable gentleman argued, that the new ſyſtem of 


nance which had been adopted, had not ſhewn itſelf to be, what it 
was boaſted to be—a permanent ſyſtem of ſolid finance, becauſe 
the Aſſeſſed and Income Taxes had not amounted to the ſum at 
which they were originally eſtimated ; and ſaid, that he could not ſee 
upon what grounds the produce of the Income Tax this year ſhould 
be eſtimated at 7, ooo, oool. whenit had only produced 6,000,000]. 
But he had already ſtated what he conceived to be a juſt ground of 
expectation of an increaſe of the produce of the Income Tax, and 
allo an excuſe for the deficiency of that produce from his original 
alculation, This was, that it was a new tax; that from the 
gnorance of collectors an opportunity had been given to many to 
lefraud the Government; but that ſome new regulations, and 
ater experience, would tend to prevent ſuch frauds, and to increaſe 
tne produce of the tax. And becauſe the produce of this tax was 
once eſtimated at 1 o, ooo, oool. is it proved that the whole per- 
manent ſyſtem of ſolid finance has failed? Does the honourable 
gentleman forget, that from this ſyſtem it reſults that near 
3000,0001. are appropriated to the ſupplies of the year, ariſing 
nm the ſurplus of the conſolidated fund, which may moſt accu- 


ately be called from money raiſed within the year? The whcle 
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of the ſyſtem is not yet realized; but it is nearly fo. If befor; 
the terms on which loans were contracted for were more hard for 
the public—if defore, it was difficult to find taxes, or to raiſe the 
money from them neceſſary for paying the intereſt of thoſe loans, 
and if now we are told that we borraw upon too favourable terms; 
if the new taxes propoſed in opening a budget are ſo few and 
ſmall, that gentlemen are deſired to be ſuſpicious left the burden i; 
only put off for a time ; then it is but fair to conclude, that the 
ſyſtem is eſtabliſhed, that its efſeds are powerful, and that it pro. 
miſes to become permanent and ſolid. Upon this point allo he 
found himſcif ſupported by the honourable gentleman himſclf, who 
ſtared, in language which he would not have uſed, ſentiments with 
which he could not coincide, but ſentiments which entitled him, if 
they were true, to eſtimate the produce of the Income Tax higher 
than the produce of laſt year. He expreſsly ſaid, that the tax had 
not at all been paid by the commercial part of the country, or, at 
leaſt, that from this great diviſion of the income of the country, nut 
more thah 500,000. had been paid. But if only ſuch a ſum has 
been raiſed from the commercial part of the community, this eannu 
be its fair proportion of the tax; nor can it be objected againſt me 
for ſtating, that by ſome regulations which ſhould ſecure Govem. 
ment from being defrauded, the average of the produce of the tar 
would be greater. I will not now diſcuſs or detail theſe new regula- 
tions; but a good deal may be expected from the collectors being 
better acquainted with the method of collecting the tax. The 
honourable gentleman then proceeded to ſay, that by proving the 
country to be in ſuch a ſtate of proſperity, we prove too much; ve 
prove that the war is a bleſſing, and that peace is not to be defired, 
Certainly war is not in itſelf a bleſſing; but war carried on vill 
inercaſing reſources, with multiplying means, with increaſed pt. 
ſperity to the country, is a bleſſing compared with a peace without 
ſecurity, without confidence, with a peace made with France fo long 
as the preſent ſyſtem of its Government is purſued. But wat 
not a bleſſing when compared with a peace which will ſecure, retail, 
and confirm the advantages and proſperity we now enjoy. Tit 
honourable gentleman next adverted to and complained of the te. 
newal of the Bank Charter, and of obtaining three millions by what 
he called a PH. Olit. But if he will look to the ſtatute- bob, 
he will find, that thi sis no unprecedented proceeding, as he has called 
it ; that it is a proceeding which has been adopted every time ti 
Bank Charter required renewal, and ſometimes even a longer tim 
before its expiration than at preſent is the caſe.” He did not at pte 


ſent mean to enter upon any defence of this tranſaQion, becauſe l 
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beſor: MI would again come under review with greater propriety ; but the 
ard * terms of the contract he would pledge himſelf to prove advanta- 
-aiſe ue geous to the country. © The honourable gentleman has made 
e loans, i another moſt ſtrange diſcovery, which it is ſufficient to ſtate, in 
terme: order to its expoſure—he has diſcovered that Miniſtry, by the tax 
mod 0 upon Income, are poſtponing the difficulties of raiſing the ſupplies, 
urden is and are endeavouring to prevent the people from feeling the bur- 
that the BY (hens of the war, by making them pay the capital at preſent, inſtead 
it pw. of the intereſt. This would be a ſtrange method, indeed, of pre- 
alſo de WM venting the people from feeling the burthens of the war.” Ano- 
elf, who cher remark made by the ' honourable gentleman was, that the ac- 
ats with eaſtomed eſtimates had not been produced; and he thought he con- 
bim, if WM frmed this remark by ſtating, that ſeven millions and a half was 
x higher propoſed to be voted, on which proper eſtimates were not produced ; 
tax has WM but he allowed, out of this ſeven millions, two millions and a half 
(or, as he ought to have ſtated it, three millions - becauſe it com- 


y, or, at 

4 prehended the 5 00, oool. appropriated to the proviſion for the 
ſum has MY Ruſſian troops in this kingdom, as well as the propoſed ſubſidies to 
is cannot me German powers) were devoted to the payment of forcign ſubſi- 
inſt ne des, and that the other two millions and a half were devoted to the 
Conn army extraordinaries. Two millions and a half more were for the 
f the tax current extraordinaries: of theſe no eſtimates could properly be 
x regula- given in; and the practice, which had only been departed from by 
rs being bim (Mr. Pitt), was to leave them to be incurred as debts, without 
. Tie Mie conſent of Parliament, he thought worſe than that which he 


ving the had adopted, of propoſing theſe ſums to be voted by Parliament be- 
ich; we bre hand, though eſtimates could not be given in upon them, be- 
e defired, Nause it was impoſſible to ſpecify the exact purpoſes to which they 


on with might be appropriated. Gentlemen would judge ſrom ſuch ſhort 
fed pro an ſimple ſtatements, how far the account which he had given in 
» without vas fuch as they could approve of, and ſanction by their votes. 


e ſo long Mr. BURDON entered into a juſtification of the conduct of 
it war is 
e, retain, 
v. The 
f the ſe⸗ 


s by what 


with the greateſt prudence and integrity. He was aſtoniſhed that 
ine honourable gentleman (Mr. Tierney) ſhould attempt to repreſs 
tae joyful ſenſations which every one muſt have felt from the ſtate- 
ments of his right honourable friend. Never had the nation 
ate-book, Wi >*<#ter cauſe for joy or a greater call for gratitude to the — 
has called I who conducted its concerns. 

time the Mr. TIERNEY replied to the arguments of Mr. Pitt, in jut. 
nger time II kertion of his former ſtatements. 
not at pre Mr. JOLLIFFE ſaid, that we were told when the Income Tax 
becauſe us impoſed, that it would only laſt with the war; but we were 
4 A 2 
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now employing it to pay the intereſt of a debt which we were con. 
tracting, and he feared much that it would be next to perpetual, 
The ſeveral reſolutions were then put and agreed to. The 


Houſe was reſumed, and the Report ordered to be brought up to 
morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


' Tucſday, February 25. 


Mr. Bx AOR brought up the bill for the Suſpenſion of the Ha 
beas Corpus Act, and ſcveral others, from the Commons. 

The bill for continuing the Suſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus 40 
till the firſt of February 1801, was read a firſt time, and upon the 
motion that it be nw read a ſecond time, 

Lord HOLLAND rofe, and ſaid, that it was not his intention 
then to cppoic the principle of the bill, though he highly diſapproved 
of it. He mercly roſe to exclaim againſt the indecency of hum. 
ing a bill of ſuch importance ſo rapidly through the Houſe. It 
was propoſed to read twice on the ſame night a bill for ſuſpending 
the moſt valuable privilege we poſſeſſed, and for this procceding no 
reaſon whatever was aſſigned. This was indecent, diſreſpeQtul to 
the Houſe, and unparliamentary. He felt the more diſpoſed to 
take notice of this violation of a ſtanding order, becauſe it had been 
more frequently practiſed during the preſent Parliament than during 
any preceding one. In former times, upon unforeſcen emergencies 
and urgent oceaſions, bills had been carried through ſeveral ſtages 
on the ſame night; but of late years this had been repeatedly done 
by Miniſters without the ſmalleſt pretext. This practice was highly 
dangerous and unconſtitutional. It was proper that a repeated op- 
portuniry ſhould be given for debating the merits of every bill, and 
not that it thould be ſtolen elandeſtinely through the Houſe. 


2g The LORD CHANCELLOR left the woolfack, and ſaid that 


he ſhould ſhortly reply to the ſpeech of the noble Lord. There cel 
tainly was a ſtanding order, that no bill (ould paſs through more 
than a ſingle ſtage on one day; but upon preſſing occaſions this order 
has been frequently diſpenſed with. It had often happened, that aneV 
act had been read thrice and paſſed in one night; but this was only an 
act to continue an act already paſſed, whoſe nature and provilions 
were weli known. There were only two things to be conſidered 
in diſcuſſing this meaſure, viz, Whether the Habeas Corpus Ad 
ſhould be further ſuſpended; and for how long it ſhould be ſul 
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pended ? 
Thurſday, when the bill would be read a third time. There was 
thus certainly no indecency in the preſent motion; but the neceſſity 
of it had been produced by an inadvertency, of which he himſelf 
had been guilty. He did not recolleQ, till he had taken his ſeat on 
the woolſack, that to-morrow was a day on which the Houſe would 
not do buſineſs. He had ſuppoſed that the bill might have been 
then read a ſecond time, and gone regularly through each of its 
ſtages. Upon that ſuppoſition he had agreed to their Lordſhips ad- 
journing from Thurſday to Tueſday ; but had he been aware that 
the 26th was Aſh-Wedneſday, he would have propoſed that they 
ſhould have met on Monday, in which cafe no irregularity would 
have been committed. But fince he had been guilty of that over- 
ſight, it was neceſſary that the bill ſhould be read twice that night 
or twice on Thurſday, as the term of the laſt act for the ſuſpenſion 
of the Habeas Corpus Act expired on Friday. | 

Lord HOLLAND faid, that he muſt ſtill affirm that it was 
extraordinary, indecent, and unparliamentary, for a bill to be carried 
through two ſtages on one day. This was an impropriety which 
within theſe few years had become extremely common, and which 
certainly ſhould be put a ſtop to. However, after the candid con- 
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would not inſiſt upon the general law being enforced, in this parti- 
cular inſtance, which without that explanation he ' moſt aſſuredly 
would have done. He reprobated the bill; it unneceſſarily de- 
prived us of our libertics, and he felt it his duty to oppoſe it. But 
he thought it would be improper to enter into the diſcuſſion of the 
merits of ſuch an important meaſure when the Houſe was fo thin, 
he would therefore defer the obſervations he had to make againſt the 
bill till it ſhould be read a third time on Thurſday, on which day 
he begged that the Lords might be ſummoned to attend. 

The bill was then read a ſecond time, and ordered to be read a 
third time on Thurſday. : 

Lord KING ſaid, that before their Lordſhips could judge of 
the propriety of veſting ſuch powers again in the hands of His Ma- 
jeſty's Miniſters, it would be neceſſary to know how they had for- 
merly been exerciſed. He would therefore move, that there be 
laid before the Houſe a liſt of all perſons confined by virtue of the 
Suſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus AR, with the places of their con- 
fine ment, and the dates of their commitments. — Ordered. 


Both of theſe points might be conſidered and ſettled on 


feſſion which had been made by the noble Lord on the woolſack, he 
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_ ſhould be diſcuſſed as little and as ſeldom as poſſible. 
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S] 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tus{day, February 25. 


On the motion of Mr. Loxc, a writ was iſſued for the cle. 
tion of a Citizen to ſerve in Parliament, in the room of Sir Han 
Vane Tempeſt, who had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

The Marine Mutiny Bill was read a third time, and pafled, 

The Scotch Diſtillery Bill was read a ſecond time, committed, the 
Report of the Committee received, and the bill ordered to be 
read a third, time to-morrow. In the Committce, the blank for 
the period of its duration was filled up with the words, the firſt day 
of February 1801. 

Lord HAWKESBURY expreſſed a wiſh that the further can- 
fideration of the Report of the Committee that was now inveſtigat: 
the cauſes and the remedy of the preſent ſcarcity of corn, &c. might 
de deferred till this dry ſc'nnight. Within that time he hoped 
gentlemen would be able to prepare all the propefitions which they 
This was a topic which had already greatly 
agitated the public mind, and it was much to be withed that it 
The Com- 
mittee expecd to be able to bring in their final Report on tlic 
day to which he deſired to poſtpone the conſideration of that im- 
pertant ſubject, 

The motion was then put for deferring the further conſideration 
of the Report till this day {-'nnight, and agrecd to. 

Sir JORN SINCLAIR faid, that he would not for the preſent 
attempt to preſs the motion tor a general Encloſure Bill, of which he 
had given nutice, His intention now was, to take the firſt opportu- 


nity of propoſing certain regulations on that head, but he did net 


imend to make them like a general encloſure of all waſte, &c. 
lands. | | 

Mr. TONES moved that there be laid before the Houſe an ac- 
Hunt of the number of French Emigrants now within this king- 
dom, diſtinguiſhing the laity from the clergy. —Ordered. 

Mr. BRAGGE brought up the Report of the Committee of 
Ways and Means. The different reſolutions, among which were 
the reſolution for an additional tax of 1od. on every gallon of 
Brandy, and of double that ſum, or 1s. 8d. on ditto above proof; 
alſo for an additional tax of 8d. on every gallon of Rum, and double 
that fam on Rum above proof ; were agreed to, and bills ordered to 
be brought io purſuant to the ſame. 
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Mr. Chancellor PIT T then moved, that the Houſe do reſolve 
itſelf into a Committee on the Report of the Reſolutions for 
granting a renewal of the Charter of the Bank of England 
upon which ; | 

Mr. HOBHOUSE faid, that he had juſt reccived a letter from 
an honourable friend of his (Mr. Tierney), who wiſhed to deliver 
his opinion upon this ſubject, but who was precluded from attend- 
ing in his place this day by unforeſeen and indiſpenſable buſineſs. 
His honourable friend would, however, not fail to attend on the 
ſecond reading, or any other regular ſtage of the buſineſs. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT obſerved, that there was no regular ſtage 
of this buſineſs ; but that he was willing to diſcuſs it whenever it 
was convenient to the honourable gentleman alluded to. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt then moved, that the reſolution reſpecting 
the renewal of the Bank Charter, and the propofition annexed to 
it, be referred to the Committee of Ways and Means. —Agreed to. 


Wedneſday, February 26. (Aſh-Wedneſday.) 
No buſineſs done in either Houſe. 


1 


— — 7 — 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thurſday, February 27. 


The Duke of PoRTLAND laid before the Houſe, a liſt of the 
perſons confined on treaſonable charges, or ſuſpicion thereof, under 
the bill for Suſpending the Habeas Corpus AR. 

Lord CLIFTON (Earl of Darnley) then roſe, and ſaid :— 
* My Lords, in offering myſelf again to your attention on the very 
important ſubject of the alarm occaſioned by the Report of the 
Houſe of Commons on the laſt crop of wheat, and the ſpecches of 
noble Lords in this Houſe which have been founded on that Re- 
port, I am principally impelled, by a ſenſe of public duty, para- 
mount to every other conſideration, and which leads me to attempt, 
if poſſible, to do away the miſchievous and dangerous impreſſion 
Which they have neceſſarily produecd on the public-mind ; but I 
am alſo influenced, in. ſome degrec, by a far leſs important con- 
lideration, inaſmuch as it is one of a private and perſonal nature, 
which makes me very anxious to prove, to the ſatisfaction of this 
Houſe and of the Public, that the opinions advanced by me when 
dis ſubject was before brought forward under your confideration, 
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were neither light nor groundleſs, but reſted upon much better and himſelf, 
more ſubſtantial foundation than any opinion or aſſertion of mine, of the c 
Would to God, my Lords, that this ſubject had never been matter 
of public diſcuſſion at all, in either Houſe of Parliament! for it 1 10 
cannot be too often repeated, that ou ſuch u ſubject the interference ls a gooc 
of Parliament can do but little good, and is ſure to produce miſ. _ N 
chief. Since, however, it is become matter of public diſeuſſion, 12 than 
and in conſequence an alarm has been raiſed, in my opinion, equally leſs flour 
miſchievous and unfounded, it is with much ſatisfadion, on every (the quar 
account, that I am now enabled to lay before the Houſe ſuch au- * 8 
thentie documents, and ſuch reſpectable authorities in confirmation is Sq 
of my opinion, as muſt, I am ſure, be heard by all your Lordſhips « Mr 
with that attention which is due to them, and tend very materially tells me, 
to convince this Houſe and the Public that we are by no means in — Eat 
ſuch a ſituation as has been repreſented * exaggerated ſtatements in 0 8 
both Houſes of Parliament on the ſubject of the laſt crop of wheat, and 40 2 
the probable ſupply now in the country. I therefore muſt beg leave 
to premiſe, that although one noble Lord may, by Chewing that his Wil | 
learning extends beyond the ſubject before the Houſe, and quoting This let! 
a ſtory from the Spectator or any other book as little to the pur- ſubject o 
poſe as he pleaſes, or another noble Lord, or learned Prelate, by great ſou 
roundly aſſerting, that I have been confuted, becauſe no arguments means of 
have been advanced againſt me, take for granted that he has ſut- aſked the 
ficiently eſtabliſhed his ſtatement in oppoſition to mine, I truſt that year's er 
neither this Houſe nor the Public will think ſo, unleſs they have that whe 
more authentic documents and more ſubſtantial proof of the op- feared it 
polite opinion that I am now enabled to offer in ſupport of mine. acre for y 
„ ſhall begin with the part of England, with which I am mol been ver) 
acquainted, and which has been treated by a noble Lord near me an half a 
(Lord Auckland) with ſo much contempt, I mean the county of « Wi; 
Kent; for which, whatever my partiality may be, I am ready u "* this 
admit, that, with reſpe& to mere extent, it is trifling when com- Houſe, v 
pared with the reſt of the kingdom; but as far as it goes, as 1 J believedet 
county producing wheat for the ſupply of the metropolis, is by 00 Member 
means inconſiderable; and thus much I will venture to aſſert, Hentfordf 
without fear of contradidtion, even from Mr. Arthur Young bin- Ses the | 
ſelf, that no county in the kingdom produces ſo much wheat pf produced, 
acre in proportion to the natural quality of the ſoil. of mine f 
I have a letter in my hand from a moſt reſpeQable authority n the ſul 
that county, a gentleman who farms a cqnfiderable eſtate of 5 
own, who has extenſive means of information, and who, I kno# «7 3; 
is incapable of writing or ſaying any thing that he does not beliem ro. _ 
to be the fact, although, as he is a conſiderable grower of wht Hs 
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himſelf, it would be his intereſt to prove, if poſſible, the — 
of the crop greater than it is. He writes :— 


« Your Lordſhip knows, that in one part of this neighbourhood wheat 
is a good on ; moſt of the Hundred“ is almoſt, if not quite, as pro- 


general: one circumſtance muſt alſo be recollected, that wheat weighs 
Jeſs than uſual by eight or ten pounds a ſack, of courſe will produce m 
leſs flour; this being taken into the amount, I ſhould imagine the crop 
the quantity of flour) would be one-fourth leſs than uſual. 

« 'The quantity unſold at this time of the year is ſuppoſed to be uſu. 


ally one-third of the- whole, I apprehend the proportion now remaining 
'on is not more than a fourth. 


ips « Mr. Edmeades (a moſt reſpectable and opulent gentleman farmer) 

ly tells me, that he met a very intelligent hoyman at Mark Lane on Friday 
: from Eaſt Kent, from whoſe information he ſuppoſed the failure of the 
* laſt year's crop was about one-fourth in that part of the * and that 

in a large proportion was remaining unthreſhed. 

and Camen, February 24, 1800.” - | 

ave Ihe peninſula formed by the Thames and Medway. 

his 


tin This letter agrees perfectly with what I before aſſerted on the 
put. ſubject of the county of Kent. With regard to Eſſex, another 
rat ſource of ſupply to the London market, I have not the ſame 
ents means of information; but a great farmer in that county being 
of. alked the other day, in my preſence, whether he thought the laſt 
that year's crop in Effex juſtified Members of Parliament in ſtating 
have that wheat was not more than half an average crop, replied, he 
h- feared it was too true. But would you take three quarters an 
* acre for your over crop? No 65 vas the reply); I myſelf have 


mt deen very fortunate, and ſuppoſe I ſhall average four quarters and 
an half an acre.” 


r me 

ty of “Wich reſpe& to another conſiderable corn county (Suffex), I 
dy t» WI 325 this day informed by a moſt reſpectable Member of the other 
1 Houſe, who has a conſiderable property in that county, that he 


believed the crop there fell very little ſhort of an average. Another 
Member of Parliament, who himſelf occupies a large farm in 
Hertfordſhire, and whoſe knowledge on the ſubject is undoubted, 
gives the ſame account of his neighbourhood, where ſo much corn is 
produced, I will now read a letter which is addreſſed to a friend 


of mine from Newmarket, and is written by: a competent judge 
on the We 


- 


© DEAR Sth, Newmarket, February 26, 130c. 
2 was this moment favoured with yours, and am very ſorry I did 
nt erteive it yeſterday, which was our market day, when I could have 
8 ©+-5y jniormation I could have wiſhed on the ſubject; but you 
\ as x 4 Y 


ductive as uſual : but this is certainly very far from being the caſe in 
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may reft aſſured I am perfectly of the ſame opinion I gave you whey 
I faw you, which is, that a very confiderable number of opulent farmen 
have barely began to threſh out their wheat crop, and I am certain that 
many of them have a great deal of old wheat by them, I am far from 
being alone in the above opinion; it is anticipated by numbers who have 
as good an opportunity of knowing as myſelf, and ſome much better: 
however, if I can gain any authentic intelligence, I will ſend you a line 
immediately.“ | 


By this letter it evidently appears, that in that neighbourhood there 
is no great deficiency of wheat. | 

4% J ſhall now produce to your Lordſhips an authority which i 
probably known to ſome of you. Theſe letters are from Mr. 
Webb, a gentleman moſt reſpectable in his profeſſion as a ſurveyor 
and valuer of eſtates, who is agent to ſome Members of this Houſe, 
and much employed by them and others in different parts of Eng- 
land, but chiefly in the weſtern counties, with which he is intimately 
acquainted. I know him myſelf perſonally, and firmly believe him to 
be a competent judge of the ſubject, on which he writes as follows: 


, CC MY LORD, Saliſbury, February 215 1800. 


* Am ſorry it has been out of my power ſooner to thank you for the 
honour of writing to me as to the ſtate of the laſt wheat crop. My ob- 
ſervations led me to form the following opinion of itz and if you wih 
it by a line to-morrow, I will draw it up as an affidavit, and fend you 
my affidavit to that effect by Sunday's poſt ; but you will obſerve it is: 
matter of opinion, as I have not tried the matter of fact: That from my 
jourtiies through parts of the counties of Devon, Dorſet, Somerſet, Wilts, 
Hants, Berks, Oxford, and Glouceſter, in the Summer of 1799, and from 
ſurveying ſeveral eſtates within ſome of thoſe counties, it appeared to me 
that the crops of wheat had failed very much in light expoſed fituations 
towards a North aſpect, and in wet and cold lands; but in good, dry, 
healthy ſoils, it had a fine appearance in many places which I obſerved a 
little before, and in the time of harveft : That from my obſervations [ 
firmly believe, and am of opinion, that the crops were upon two tenths, 
about one fourth of an average crop ; upon three tenths, about two 
thirds ; and on five tenths, about four fifths ; making together about 
two thirds of an average crop. In my rides before harveſt, I obſerved 
ſeveral wheat ricks ſtanding out, and lately have ſeen many; but I an 
of opinion the preſent ſtock of wheat is leſs by about one fourth, or oe 
third, than is uſual at this ſeaſon. 

© I have the honour to be, with the greateſt reſpect, 
« My Lord, &c. &c. &c. £ 
(Signed) « FRANCIS WEBB. 


© MY LORD, Newport, February 25, 1800. 


e In my way here yeſterday J counted forty wheat ricks as I cane 
from Devizes Green to Tetbury, cighteen from thence to within fix mile 
of Glouceſter, the Rodborough road, when it became dark, between 
Glouceſter and Chepſtow ſeven, and from Chepſtow to this place ten- 
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all ſeventy-five, within a quarter of a mile from the road obſerved 
but very few rick ſtaddles empty; ſo that but little of, the laſt year's 
wheat ſet up in ricks has yet been threſhed out in the above ſpace ; and 
I think there ſeems to be as many wheat ricks to be ſeen on the road 
from Devizes to Glouceſter (which I have for five or fix years often 
travelled) as were uſually ſeen on that road at this ſeaſon of the year. 
One or two were old ricks. I wrote in haſte to ſave the poſt on Friday; 
and on more deliberate conſideration, I think I over-rated the propor. 
tionate quantity of land that failed in its crop, and omitted a proportion 
which had a good average crop; ſo that on the whole I have no doubt 
but the wheat crop of laſt year was full three fourths of an average 
crap. The failing proſpect began to be talked of at leaſt by this time 
laſt year, and has ever ſince, among the farmers, too frequently been men- 
tioned, and, I am ſorry to ſay, not always with fair repreſentation ; and 
thoſe accounts having been the ſubjet of gentlemen's converſations, I 
have no doubt but the general opinion of the failure is formed upon ex. 
aggerated repreſentations, for want of candour in thoſe intereſted in 
propagating ſuch reports, and for want of being duly contraſted or coun. 
teracted by ſtatements of the good crops that happened. Much has been 
ſaid, that one fide of the cars were injured by the froſt ; but I think 
that has been miſrepreſented alſo: I have examined ſeveral ears, and 
only mw two or three defective grains in any ear, near the point or 
top of it. | | 
« I am, with the greateſt reſpect, 
« My Lord, &c, &c. &c, 
(Signed) © FRANCIS WEBB,” 


« Nothing can | ſtronger or more ſatisfactory than the teſtimony 
of Mr. Webb with reſpect to the ſupply of wheat in that very ex- 
tenſive diſtrit with which he is acquainted. 


© I come now to an authority, which thoſe who are well 
acquainted with agriculture muſt know and reſpet; I mean 
Mr. Davis, who is ſteward to a noble Marquis, a Member of 
this Houſe. Mr. Davis is practically and intimately acquainted 
with the whole of this ſubject, and of his knowledge and abilities 


the papers which I am about to read will be the beſt poſſible 
proof : | 


© MY LORD,  Horningham, February 20, 1800. 


“As the ſtock of wheat in hand is a ſubject on which I think the 
alarm has been much greater than is really neceſſary, and will, I fear, in- 
creaſe inſtead of remedying the evil, I ſhall be happy to give your Lord- 
lup every information that may enable you to oppoſe it. But as ſo many 
authorities have been quoted in ſupport of the idea that the ſcarcity is 
greater than was ever known, I think the contradiction (if it can be con- 


tradicted) ſhould reſt on ſome better authority than my bare aſſertion. + 
mall therefore write letters immediately to men of the beſt information 
mn every part of the kingdom, and ſend your Lordſhip the reſult of their 
anſwers, I am very ſenſible that the ſtock in hand is ſmall, and the 
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quality bad; but I truſt neither ſo ſmall, or ſo bad, as has been re. 
preſented. * | 
« J am, &c, &c. 

' (Signed) © THOMAS DAVIS, 


te J agree entirely with your Lordſhip, that there can be no reaſon why 
wheat ſhould not be 10l. a quarter, or ſtill higher; at preſent nothing keeps 
it where it is but the poverty and, in ſome inftancts, the public ſpirit of 
farmers, But let the millers and jobbers get hold of it, and who can 
controul their prices ? I am decidedly of opinion, that the ſooner the 
ſubject is laid afleep in the Houſe, the ſooner the price will fall.“ 
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© MY LORD, Sunday Morning, Feb. 23, 1809, 


e After writing a number of circular letters to my acquaintance in 
different parts of the kingdom, who are competent to give information 
reſpecting the ſtock of wheat in hand, I did not intend to write to your 
Lordfhip till I could give you the reſult of my inquiries ; but meeting 
yeſterday with the examination of Mr. Arthur Young (which, if it had 
been intended to have ſet the whole ktngdom in a mutiny, could not 
have been better worded), I fat down to anſwer it; and laſt evening, 
when I had juſt finiſhed a rough draft af my thoughts on the ſubjeR, I 
oe by the newſpapers that the ſubje& had been debated in the Houſe of 

rds, and the refolutions carried, notwithſtanding the very proper and 
juſt oppoſition made by your Lordſhip to them. Suppoſing, therefore, 
that your Lordſhip might wiſh to bring on the matter again, and that the 
ſooner you were furniſhed with aints the better, I determined to ſend 
away my rough ſketch by this poſt, which I hope your Lordſhip will be 
able to make out, and that it agrees with the information you have re. 
ceived elſewhere. | 

« Your Lordſhip is not only perfectly welcome to uſe my name, but 1 
ſhall think it an honour to have it uſed on ſo laudable an occaſion ; and 
if there ſunould be a neceſſity, and if I find the reſult of my inquiries wil 
bear me out, I ſhall have no obſection to be at the bar of the Houſe, and 


give evidence on the ſubject. | 
: (Signed) „THOMAS DAVIS.” 


Anſwers to Afertions made to the Committee of the Houſe of Commont 
re/petiing the Scarcity of Wheat, February 1800. 


As to the ſtock of wheat in hand at the end of laſt harveſt :;— 
That the flock in hand was not probably one month's conſumption, 


Anſauer ““ This can be, at leaſt, but a random gueſs ; but it is eaſy 
to demonſtrate that it is impoſſible to be true. > 

« Tt is a fact but little attended to, that the time of threſhing wheat 1 
neceſſarily confined to a few months in the year, viz. from the end of 
harveſt till barley and oat ſtraw are wanted for foddey, and from the 
time the cattle leave the firaw yards until the men are wanted for hay- 
making; ſo that in common years there is very little wheat threſhed in 
the months of November, December, January, February, and March.— 
It is not meant to be ſtated that no wheat is threſhed in thoſe months, 
but that the threſhers uf wecearily be employed in that period on oats 
and barley for the ſake of the fodder, and particularly on barley for 
malting, which is only wanted, at leaſt to any extent, in thaſe month. 


* 
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e, Wit is now nearly the end of February; the harveſt was not over, ſo as to 
leave labourers at leiſure for barn work till the beginning of October, 


111 

and in ſome counties much later; for the firſt month, or nearer ſix weeks, | 1 | 

. the greater part of the wheat threſhed was wanted for ſeed, This "ad 

h brought us into the month of November, and by the middle of that. 1 | 

roch it was neceſſary to begin threſhing oats and barley for fodder, Þ i 

* and which, as hay was both ſcarce and dear, was more than uſual in re- 11 

queſt this year ; of courſe but a ſmall portion of the laſt wheat crop has 1 | 

* been, or could be threſned. What was threſhed was chiefly old wheat, 00 

(accept that for ſeed, becauſe the new wheat being harveſted in ſo wet a 11 

| fate was not fit to grind for flour, and nobody would buy it for 1 

tat purpoſe. What have we then lived upon from harveſt to this 'BY 

4 time? I anſwer, that we have lived great part of the time upon old | 
* wheat; — for two reaſons, firſt, becauſe great part of the wheat muſt have 

ion 


been threſned, and probably ground before the end of harveſt, beſides 
what has been threſhed ſince, being comparatively ſmall in conſequence 
el the ſhort time in which the threſhers could be employed to threſh for 
ad i food; and, ſecondly, becauſe great part of the new wheat was too damp 


85 to threſh, or to grind if threſned. If I am told that much wheat was 

857 ſecured without rain, I anſwer, that ſuch wheat crops were not much 

1 aſected by the wet harveſt: and if I am told that threſhing mills have 

of BN contributed to bring more wheat to market than uſual, I anſwer, that not 

-. one farmer ir; ten thouſand has got ſuch a machine ; and if they had, the 
| 


| dampneſs of the grain would have prevented their uſe. 
the « I know many corn-dealerz: who bought up very large quantities in 
= Auguſt, when the deficiency of the crop began to be ſuſpected; this de- 


ciency being owing, in a very great meaſure, to a hard froſt the 19th * 
re. of July, when the wheat was in bloſſom.” | | 


— Second Aſſertion—by Some, that the laft crop wwas not more than tao. ' 
will thirds of an average crop—by others, not above one-half of an average 

and crop. ' ; | 

8 Anſwer—* I take the above to be a miſtake, owing to miſapplication 


of the term Average Crop,“ eſpecially when I ſce it aſſerted, that an 
average Crop is twenty-three Wincheſter buſhels, Now taking all the 
101 great corn counties together twenty buſhels is a fair average crop. If, 
therefore, the laſt crop was two-thirds of twenty-three, viz. 154 
buſhels, as J am aſſured from the beſt information it was, it follows, 
that it was three-fourths of an average crop, and of courſe equal to nine 
months conſumption; and if we had only three months conſumption in 


aly hand at the end of laſt harveſt, (and I poſitively alert we had much 
> more,) the whole twelve months conſumption will be provided for, with- 
at 13 out mentioning that the lateneſs of the laſt harveſt has left us robably a- 
J of month leſs to provide for than uſual, It is idle to ſay that a Fall Crop is 
the arely ſufficient, with the quantity uſually imported, for the conſumption 
y- of the kingdom. Every farmer knows, that in plentiful years of wheat 
in a conſiderable part of it is not applied directly to the food of man, but 
me is uſed for igs and ultry, and by the diſtillers ; beſides what is uſed 
ths, for ſtarch, ir- powder, &c.; and in ſuch years the poor live almoſt en- 
oats urely upon wheaten bread ; whereas, as ſoon as an advance in price takes 
= Place, three-fourths of their food is potatoes, The conſumption of wheat 
+. 


i more regulated by the price provided any other ſubſtitute can be got) 
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than it could be by the moſt rigid laws; thoſe ſubſtitutes are potatoy 
and barley ; for although oats make the food of a conſiderable part of 
the kingdom, they are ſeldom or ever reſorted to in thoſe places when 
wheaten kread is uſually eaten. Thoſe who have been uſed to wheater 
bread, neither like oats, or know how to uſe them; their reſort is tg 
barley, which, in the Weſt of England, is allowed by the labouring poor 
to be equally nutritious with wheat, though not quite ſo palatable.— 
At this time the price of barley flour is exactly half the price of on- way 
wheat flour; for although barley for malting is worth fixty ſhillings 2 
quarter, there 1s fortunately ſo much that having been injured by the 
wet is unfit for malt, that tolerable barley fit tor meal 1s bought for 
little more than half the price; and were the diſtilleries ſtopt, the price 
would ſtill be lower—But it is to be remarked here, that as ſo great: 
part of the food of the poor is potatoes, a deficiency in that article 
would, in the Weſt of England, and probably ſtill more in the North, 
be more ſeverely felt than a deficiency of wheat. Query, therefore, 
whether a reſolution in the rich to abandon bread and eat potatoes 2 2 
ſubſtitute, would not raiſe the price of potatoes, and increaſe the diſtreſ 
of the poor inſtead of alleviating it?“ 


Aſertions reſpecting the neceſſity of Economy in the uſe of Wheat, ail 
the moſt likely means of doing it. 


“ It has been ſaid, that more flour may be obtained from wheat than 
te is uſually done, and that the bran, fo far from deteriorating the quality 
« of the bread, makes it more wholeſome, pleaſant, and nutritious, It 
« has even been ſaid, that the whole nouriſhment lies in the bran, and 
« experiments and authorities have been quoted in fupport of this 
«© Opinion.“ 

Anſwer ““ As to the neceſſity of economy in the uſe of wheat, 10 
man in his ſenſes will deny it; becauſe, even if the ſtock in hand were 
allowed to be ſufficient to laſt till the next harveſt, no man can tell what 
the produce of that harveſt may be, but the uſe of bran as food will be 
a poor fubſtitute for wheat flour. Coarſe bread not only will be leſs ac. 
ceptable to the poor, but they know it is lefs nutritious. By thoſe who 
have the choice of the richeſt animal food, brown bread may be eaten as 
a luxury; but thoſe who are forced to eat bread alone, are in the right 
to eat white bread; they know it is more wholeſome and more nouriſh 
ing, or their good ſenſe (for they are not ſo devoid of ſenſe as ſome of 
their ſuperiors think) would lead them to buy a kind, of which they would 
have more for their money: even that fooliſh animal, a pig, has long 
fince found out that there is very little nouriſhment in bran, for he wil 
get fat with coarſe flour or fine pollard, and almoſt ſtarve if contined to 

ran alone. But the ſaving by leaving the bran in the flour is much 
leſs than is uſually imagined, becauſe the coarſer the flour is, the leſs 
water will it abſorb in dough, and make the leſs bread in proportion 10 
its original weight; and when made into bread, the finer it is, the fat- 
ther it will go for the uſe of children, when given ſoaked in water, tes, 
or milk; to which purpoſe it is uſually applied by the poor, while the 
father and mother live molt on potatoes. . : : 

« Baut the great fear is, that the publication of opinions from high W- 
thority reſpecting the ſcarcity of wheat, will tend to bring about that 
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tos Wl famine they were intended to prevent; the idea that wheat will be ſtill 
t of Lenrer than it is, operates as a fort of premium for farmers to with. 
hers BR hold it, or for millers and dealers to buy it up: and what law can pre- 
7 yent it? 
— If thoſe who are intereſted ſhould believe theſe opinions, may they 
poor i not ſay, if wheat is to be ſo very ſcarce in June and July, we may then 
(ell it for double the price it is now; it will therefore pay good intereſt 
wor Wl for keeping. Is not that what all dealers in other commodities would 
98 2 do? and why not corn-dealers? 
tbe « As a proof of this, while I am now writing (Saturday evening, 224 
t for February), a conſiderable baker, juſt returned from Warminſter market, 
rice where corn is ſold in bulk, and not by ſample, tells me, that although the 
at a Wl quantity of wheat in the market was uncommonly large, a great number 
tice ol the farmers ſet it in to wait for another market day rather than abate 
"th, WY the price. The only mode that occurs to me to anſwer the purpoſe of 
fore, WH faving wheat, in the Weſt of England, (where the uſe of oats as food for 
7 nan is not generally known, ) is to ſtop the diſtilleries at once, which 
fires vill bring all the barley which is unfit for malting within the reach of 
the poor; it would be a popular ſtep, and would certainly anſwer the end 
in this country, particularly in the villages. 
— « To diſcourage the uſe of wheat bread in the great towns by the 
general introduction of cheap ſoup ſhops, and by recommending to pariſh 
officers, &c. to give relief in bread as little as poſſible. 


than “The dearneſs of wheat will reduce the uſe of it in the country 
ality much more than the moſt rigid laws; and the regulation of ordering only 
It Bi fiale bread to be ſold will certainly reduce the conſur;ption of it in town. 
, 2nd Any regulation to oblige the poor to abſtain from wheat bread, or even to 


tus aſe a coarſer ſort than they have been accuſtomed to, will, in my humble 
opinion, do miſchief, Even the alarm has already done miſchief; and, 
t, nd it carried much farther, the conſequences may be dreadful. 


were « If there was twice as much corn in the kingdom as there is, an idea 
what that the price would riſe would keep it from the market, particularly 
141 be BY from the port of London; and although ſome farmers might be obliged 
{s ac. w ſell through poverty, there would always be a miller or corn-dealer to 
> who WW purchaſe of them, and to keep it back from the market: And what law 
ten as there, or can there be made, to oblige the holders of corn to bring it to 
right market, or to fix the maximum of the price when there? Such a law 
uriſh. would be abſurd, impolitic, and unjuſt in the extreme; and yet, unleſs 


hich a law is made, or the preſent inquiry abandoned, or carried on more 
privately, we ſhall in a few weeks be in as complete a ſtate of famine as 


long if even there was not a buſhel of wheat in the iſland. The laſt inquiry 
wil in July 1795 was injurious : What muſt this be, when harveſt is four 
ed : months more diſtant than àt that time ? 

muc 


N. B. It is taken for granted, that every poſſible exertion will be 
made to get an importation, if any wheat is to be got; and a reduction 


in the price of rice, if practicable, would be a great ſaving to the ſecond 
e far- poor, who uſe much of it in puddings. 
r, tea, 


The project of giving premiums for early potatoes is idle in the 
Utreme ; they never can be raiſed early at a price the poor can buy 
Ea 226 the crop will be but about half what it would be in proper 
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« Your Lordſhips will perceive, by theſe letters and ſtatement 
of Mr. Davis, that he agrees on many material points, in the 
opinion which I ſtated to the Hofe by a former gecafidy), and, I 
deed, in many places he almoſt uſes tlie ſatne words. You wit 
perceive alſo, that if it were pbſfible to dohbt the authenticity of fi 
communications, he is ready, whenever called upon, to fubftantize 

them upon oath at your bar. How far your Lordititps' may derm 
it wiſe or expedient to call upon Him to do fo, together with may 
others worthy of credit; who, I know, art ready to come forward, l 
know not. At preſent, Whatever iy on opinion may be, I ſtall 
ſorbear to trouble you with any motion on the ſubject, but leave t 
entirely to your wiſdom aid diferetion. A noble Lord, in a forme 
debate, laid much ſtreſs on the fituation of the Weſt Riding f 
York, where he aſſerted the poor were almoſt ſtarving. I hare 
ſince ſeen a very reſpectable and well- informed man from thi 
country, who informs me, it is very true that the labouring poor in 
in much diſtreſs on accotint of the very higi price of corn; but 
is the unanimous opinibti of alt whis are well informed on the 
ſubject, that the price is intich higher than tlie real deficiency of the 
ſupply warrants; and this I take to be pretty much the caſe in il 
parts of the kingdom. Sacha $M 
In addition tb thofe moſt reſpectable authorities from different 
parts of England, T'Rave alſo à letter from a particular friend df 
mine, who refides int 4 patt of North Wales where much com d 
grown, and wh ſtates, that there, alſo; the deficiency is by n0 


means ſo'great as has been repreſented. wy 

% And now; having, as I truſt on the moſt uncontroventible evi: 
Uente, derfved From truly refptQable' ſources, from perſons who ar 
in every pot competent judges of the ſubject on which they writh 
and wilo hive befides as little intereſt as I am ſure they have ins 
dlination tiſ dective mit, proved that my former ſtatement was hei- 
ther made lightly, för wirlibut foundation, I ſhould feel I be- 
trayed my duty tolyolf Lotoſhips and my Country if I did nit 
elearly and ſtrongiy expreſs" thy diſapprobation of the exaggerated 
ſtatements of diſttèſs and approaching famine, which have been 
conveyed” to'*tie Public 'by"the Report of the Committee of tht 
Houſe of Commons on your table, and by ſpeeches in this Houſe 
founded on that Report, which, though calculated, in my opinion, 
to do infinite miſchicf, reſt upon no better foundation than the e 
dence (if it deſerve'that name) of Mr. Claude Scott and Mr. Arthur 
'Young—T beg J may be underſtood 28 ſpeaking of thoſe gende 
men with all the reſpec which J really believe they deſerve 3 bu 
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however reſpectable they may be, their bare opinion (for it or ho 
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more, and not on oath) is a miſerable foundation for ſuch- an alarm 
as you have created in the country. Some noble Lords appear 
forward to take credit to themſelves for having ſounded this alarm, 
and eſpecially one (Lord Auckland) who fits near me, who on a 
former occaſion, when I ventured to give my opinion in oppoſition 
to his, appeared to aſſume much merit for thoſe ſtrong ſtatements of 
impending famine, with which he firſt introduced this ſubject to the 
Houſe, becauſe, as he alleged, they were founded in truth. Now 
to concede that point for a moment, and to admit, for the ſake of 
the argument, that theſe exaggerated ſtatements of preſent fearcity, 
theſe diſmal forcbodings of future famine were really founded in 
fact, does that noble Lord really think, that, in holding up this 
frightful ſpectacle to public view, he acts with policy, with wiſdom, 
or even with humanity? Inſtead of proclaiming to the affrighted 
people of this country, that the ſtock of corn at preſent on hand is 
nat ſufficient to ſupport them till the next harveſt, without at the 
lame time being able to point out to them any effectual means of 
obviating the evil, (as was the caſe in the preſent inſtance,) ſurely it 
would have been more conſiſtent with humanity, as well as it un- 
doubtedly is with wiſdom, to have remained filent, at leaſt till ſuch 
a remedy could be found. But inſtead of remedying, I contend, 


721 


that what you have done muſt inevitably increaſe the evil, inaſmuch 


2 it muſt tempt all perſons, who have corn in their poſſeſſion, to 
withhold it from market, in hopes of a better price, which you 
have told them they have ſo much reaſon to expect. But if, as I 
traſt I have proved to the ſatisfaction of the Houſe and of the 
Public, the great alarm which has been raiſed is not founded on 
fd, but, on the contrary, the deficiencies of the crop of the laſt 
jar is neither ſo great, nor the ſurplus of that of the preceding 
year ſo inconſiderable as has been ſtated, that, on the contrary, 
there is reaſonable ground to believe that there is wheat enough in 
hand to ſupply the country till next harveſt, I really find it dif- 
feult to expreſs, in terms ſufficiently ſtrong, my opinion of thoſe who 
lahtly, and without ſufficient proof, bring forward to public view 
the hidcous ſpectre of famine, which they fancy is approaching, and 
by ſounding their boaſted trumpet of alarm, proclaim to the people 
of England, that much as they may now ſuffer by the high price of 
bread, they muſt ſoon expect to ſuffer much more, and probably 
ave none to eat. They remind me of thoſe magn'ficent lines of 
Vigil, wherein he deſcribes the fury of Diſcord raiſing her tre- 
mendous voice, and terrifying all the ſurrounding nations of Italy 
y the dreadful ſound : | 


Vor. X. 4 7 
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At ſæva è ſpeeulis tempus dea nacta nocendi, 
Tartaream intendit vocem; qua protinus omne 
Contremuit nemus, et ſilvæ intonuere profundæ. 
Audiit et trivis longe lacus, audiit amnis 


Sulfurea nar albus aqua, fonteſque veline. 


1. The trumpet of approaching famine (founded, as I contend, 
without reaſon) has been heard from the Orkneys to the Land's End. 
The inhabitants of the whole ifland have been terrified with it; 
and mothers who, at the preſent price of the neceſſaries of life, fg 
it difficult to maintain their children, tremble at the approach of 
much greater diſtreſs, which you have taught them to expect. But 
thoſe who have done this ſay it is with the beſt intentions, and ith 
a view of remedying the evil. They think they have diſcharged 
their duty, by publicly making ſuch ſtatements ; and for this I am 
ready to give them full credit. On the other hand, however, [ 
think I have diſcharged mine, by endeavouring to confute them; 

and I leave your Lordſhips and the Public to judge between us.” 


The order of the day for the Suſpenſion of the Habeas Comp | 


Act being read, 

Lord KING ſaid, that he ſhould not conflder himſelf as a friend 
fo the Conſtitution of the country, if he could fit down contented 
with giving a ſilent vote to the preſent-queſtion. The Habeas Cu- 
pus he had always been taught to look upon as one of the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt ſacred barriers of the Conſtitution, and one of the moſt 
material ſafeguards of the liberiies and privileges of the people. As 
ſach, he could never conſent that it ſhould te from time to time 
ſuſpended, without even one ſingle reaſon being offered why it 
ſhould be ſo. It was the opinion of all the moſt celebrated poli- 
tical. writers, that the Habeas Corpus AR ought never to be ſuſ- 
pended, but upon | occaſicns of the moſt urgent and imminent ne- 
ceſſity : thoſe occaſions had been pointed out, and were, internal 
inſurreQtion, or an apprehenſion. of foreign invaſion. In the yeat 
1 798. when the ſuſpenſion was moved for, Miniſters had laid be- 
ſore the Houſe His Majeſty's meſſage, which ſtated the great pre- 
parations, making by the, enemy for the invaſion of this country 3 
and a variety of reaſons ? as. to the ſtate of the country were then 
brought forward, a ſhadow of which did not appear to exiſt at pre- 
ſent. . When the Habeas Corpus AR was firſt moved to be ſuſ- 
pended, .it was upon the ' Report of a Special Committee of ca 
' Houſe, which directly ſtated that an actual conſpiracy was then cat- 
rying on within the kingdom for the purpoſe of overturning the Go- 
vernmerit. The ſuſpenſion had been continued in 1799. on de. 
count of the critical fituation of the affairs of breads but nol 
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their Lordſhips were deſired to continue it Rilt farther, without any 
ſhadow of reaſon whatever Being adduced as an argument for fo 
going. His Lordſhip obſerved,” that fince the Revolution the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act had only been ſuſpended three times: in the Aſ- 
ſaſſination Plot in the reign of King William; in 1715, in the 
reign of George I.; and in 1745, in the reign of George II. the 
two laſt were periods of actual rebellion ; and even then with ſo 
1 much danger hanging over their heads, when there were fo many 


ſupparters of a diſputed ſucceſſion, not men of low fortunes or vi- 1 
of ſonary enthuſiaſts, but men of the firſt rank and conſequence in the i i 
5 country, who were firmly attached to the cauſe of that family who | 
1 


hid claim to the Crown ;—even then, his, Lordſhip ſaid, ſo jealous 
800 were the Parliament of this great bulwark of the ſecurity of the 
liberties of the people, that they would not conſent to ſuſpend it but 4 
during a ſhort time three months. His Lordſhip ſaid, that ac- if 
n; Wi cording to the preſent mode of proceeding of His Majeſty's Miniſ- [1 
ters, he began to think this was only a prelude to making the ſuſ- | 1 
pas penſion perpetual. When was there a likelihood of putting an 1 
end to it? If we might believe what had been ſaid in another N 


place, not till Jacobins was extinguiſhed. He profeſſed he did - my 
ted not underſtand what was meant by Jacobiniſm, unleſs it was a term | 19 
8 of abuſe indiſcriminately thrown on every perſon who differed in WY 
get ſentiment from Miniſters. If, however, faid his Lordſhip, there | 1 


nol are really eighty thouſand of theſe incorrigibles, as has ſomewhere ; 
been-ſaid by a certain great maſter of this kind of political arith- 
metic ; and if what has been ſaid on another occaſion be true 1 
| x « that theſe prineiples of Jacobiniſm, once imbibed, were never to it 
be eradicated,” long indeed he feared it would be before this great | 
bulwark of liberty and ſecurity would be reftored. His Lordſhi p i 
highly condemned the great length of time which had elapſed fince | By 
the impriſonment of the twenty-nine perſons now immured in dif- _— | 
ferent gaols, ſome upwards of two years, without being brought to 1 
mal. He allowed, that perſons ſo taken up ought, if there were 
juſt cauſe to ſuſpect them, and not ſufficient evidence to convict, to 
be confined a reaſonable time in order to procute the neceffary evi- 
dence ; but he thought eighteen months more than a teafonable 
time, and ſome period ought to be fixed in which, if they were not 
brought to trial, they ſhould be difcharged: © He reprobated the 
idea of ſending them from priſon to prifon, which operated as '2 
puniſhment before conviction. His Lordſhip ſaid, he was the. 
more ſtrenuous in oppoſing the paſſing of the ee bill, becauſe 
the power of the Crown had been immeriſely increaſed, and the 
privileges of the people proportionally diminiſned, by the paſfing of 
142 2 
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ſevetal ſtrong: reſtñcor ads. The -whole:property of the king 
dom was allo armedyand in array at eg diſpoſal of the Can, 
for the: defence of the odunttyc Veſted therefore as Miniſters en 
with ſuck extraordinaty pou err, he thought it improper: w invteaſy 
them at the expence of the/tiberies of the people, and mould. there. 
fore give his decided neꝑatibeno the prefent motion. 27 2, | 
The Farl of CARL ISLE paid a eompliment to the noble Lord 
for the very handſome and moderate manner in which he had con- 
duQed the whole of his atgument; but he differed from himwidely, 
and atiributed the tranquility we now poſſefied to the - paſſing of 
this very act now about to be continued. His Lordſhip told an 
anecdote of Mr. Foote, who had once mentioned to him an inten. 
tion of ridiculing the Greck ' Drama—which he meant to do by 
introducing a ſingle charadteer as the hero-of his piece, and a grand 
chorus of ſoldiers. ſailors, tinkers, -tailors, muſicians, baker, 
butchers, and all deſcriptions of perſons. This ſingle hero was to being in 
ſtrut about the ſtage — vaunt and boaſt of his imperial power» France. 
threaten to deſtroy the country with fire and ſuord to ſtorm and empowe 
take the Tower, and even to dethrone the Sovereign; and the great time ; 2 
and numerous chorus were to fall on their knees, beat their breafts, ceffary t 
. tear their hair, and ſupplicate this man not to put his threats in et- foreign. 
- cution ;—he raves again, and they ſapplicate to the concluſion of the I ſhould t 
piece. His Lordſhip faid, that it appeared to him, His Majeſty's BW for reaf 
Miniſters would be in nearly the ſame predicament if this act v? dhe ſtor: 
not continued; they would have their hands, if not tied up, er- WI tons. of 
ceedingly veakened. The horrid principles which had occaſioned WI Lord h 
the paſling of the Hadeas Corpus AQ, appearcd to be weakened; in poin 
but they were not yet got rid of. He faw'no- danger in truſting ſoch i have pr 

a power as this in the hands of 'Minifters, who had always uſed it o ions. 
mildly and leniemily: That ſoch was the caſe, was evident from princip 
the' opinjon of the people, Who felt -mv apprehenfivns, nor had ex- prove t 
preſſed the ſmalleſt qiſeontent at fuch a power being ſo entruſted. any gre 
His Lordſhip ſajd, he hyped there-woutd not be occaſion to continue conſtity 

this ſuſpenſion much longer; but as he was convinced thoſe perni- but ext 

cious principles whjch had occaſioned it were not yet cntircly incum| 

done away, he was happy in. having an opportunity of giving lis Wl iſted? 
hearty concurrence to the paſſing of that act. queſtio 
Lord HOLLAND ſaid, that he had not intended to trouble to oper 

their Lordſhips on the preſent occafion ; but ſome things that had there e 

fallen from the noble Lord who had juſt fat down, appeared to bim Was in 

ſo exceedingly reprehenſible, that be coyld not help taking notice of preſery 

them. If the Legifhture ſhould continue to act upon the pri- pally \ 

a ejples which he had advanced, we ſhuuld never again enjoy the bleſi- they m 
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ings of liberty. | The: nale Lord had ſd that the Habeas Corpus 


act mould be again ſuſpended, becauſe: the people were quiet and 
made no cardplairis di the manner in hich His Majeſty's Miniſ- 
ter hud exereiſed the poet entruſted. to them. As long then as 
the country temained in a ſtate of tranquillity, the ſame arguments 
might be uſed; and if. diſeontents ſhould ariſe, and the people ſhould 
diſplay ſymptoms o impatienee under the yoke that oppreſſed them, 
then it would be: ſaĩd that the Government and the Confiitution were 
in danger, and that it was neceſſary to allow perſons to be taken up 
wpon ſuſpicion, that we might defeat the purpoſes of the ſeditious. 
At any rate, as long as the Republie of France ſubſiſted, ſo long the 
Habeas Corpus Ad muſt be ſuſpended. It was ſaid that although 
we were obliged to make peace with that State, ſtill that peace 
would be inſecure, and we ſhould be in the greateſt danger of hav- 
ing Jacobiniſm imported into the country, and of the people here 
being incited to rebel, from the fortunate termination of rebellion in 
France, In that caſe, therefore, it would be highly inexpedient to 
empower every man to demand a trial, or liberation within a certain 
time ; and; while we continue at war, it will be ſaid that it js ne- 
ceflary to prevent domeſtic enemies from ſeconding the efforts of 2 
foreign foe. Was it to be endured, that a valuable privilege 
ſhould be for ever withheld. from the people without any reaſon, or 
for reaſons completely puerile? He was highly entertained with 
the flory which a noble Lord had related with regard to the inten- 


Lord had diſplayed, he could not perceive that the ſtory was at all 
in point. To make it bear, it would have been neceſſary for him to 
have proved that there were pdwerful: perſons who held theſe: opi- 
vions,: Where are there any, high or low, that are filled, with 
principles of ſedition? But it was faidy that it was our duty - to 
prove that ſuch perſons did not exiſt, and that there was no longer 
any ground for alarm. This language was unreaſonable and un- 
conſtitutional, When it was, allowed on all hands that nothing 
but extreme neeeſſity could juſtify: the meaſure propeſed;) was it not 
incumbent on thoſe who propoſed it to ſnewii that that neceſſity ex- 
iſed? Beſides, it was impoſſible to prœyę the negative fide of a 
queſtion, and to ſhew that Jacobin principles: had completely ceaſed 
to operate on the minds of the inhabitants: of! this. countgy,. thqugh 
there could be no. doubt of the ad, But ſuppoſing that the country 
Vas in a very critical ſtate, he ſhould wiſh; 40; knaw; what gemedy the 
proſent act would apply i, The only, powers! which it; would le- 
pally veſt in Government, would be tojretain;in-cuftody ' thoſe whom 
tdey meant to try, but for whoſe convidlion, though there could be 


tions of Mr. Foote ; but with all the ingenuity which the; noble 
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no doubt of their guilt, ſufficient evidence could not at the moment 
be obtained; or to retain thoſe: in cuſtody who eould be eaſily cox. 
victed, but upon whoſe trials the evidence which muſt be given it 
would be highly impolitic to diſcloſe. If Miniſters had only made 
uſe of theſe powers, and if there was a real call for the meaſure, he 
ſhould certainly vote ſor it; but they had acted on very different 
principles. Ot the ſeven- years of the war, the Habeas Corpus 
Act had been ſuſpended five; and of the multitudes who had been 
impriſoned in virtue of that ſuſpenſion, few had been brought ic 
trial, and only one convicted. Neither was that perſon guilty of 
treaſon againſt this country, or connected with any ſocieties or any 
individuals of conſequence in this kingdom. None of his machi- 

nations could ever have brought about rebellion or inſurrection. 
What harm would have followed from his going over to the enemy 
with a paper which was ſigned by nobody? Should the Conſtitu- 
tion be ſuſpended for years becauſe O*Coigley was condemned? 
He contended, that Government had a right -to retain in cuſtody 
only thoſe whom they intended to try; and he would put it to the 
conſcience of their Lordſhips, whether more harm would have ac- 
crued from bringing to trial the twenty-nine perſons now in gaol, 
than has accrued from ſuſpending. the Habeas Corpus Act? But 
it was faid to be merely uſed as a meaſure of precaution, to protect 
the Conſtitution from the evil deſigns of the many turbulent men 
who longed for its overthrow. He conſeſſed it not improbable, 
that the rational principles on which the French Revolution was 
commenced, the plauſible though pernicious doctrines which have 
been profeſſed in its later ſtages, and the ſplendid ſucceſs which has 


attended the arms of the Republic, might have dazzled many in 


every country in Europe, and made ſome in this country long to 
ſee the viſionary theories of freedom reduced to practice. But was 
it not likewiſe probable, that the dreadful atrocitics which had been 
perpetrated during the Revolution, the horrid crimes which had 


been committed in the name of Liberty, and the final ſubjugation 


of France to a military Government, had made many incline to 
arbitrary power, and adopt tory and high church principles, who 
were formerly animated with a hatred to ſlavery? It was one of 
the great evils of the French Revolution, that it had brought the 
cauſe of rational freedom into diſcredit ; and there could. be no 
doubt, that the antient ſpirit of Britons had been nearly abandoned. 
ſince they had patiently borne the moſt alarming abridgment of 


their privileges, and the moſt flagrant infringement on their gigi 
If one fet of caufes had operated, why might not another ? Then 


prerogative had leſs to ſcar at preſent from the enetoachmento uf 
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ent de people, than at any former periods; Much had been faid of 

the lenicnce with which Government had exereiſed its powers. He 
vit es old faſhioned enough to think, that the good treatment of the 
ade Wl fobjeR ſhould not be in the diſeretion of any individuals, but 
be WH chould be ſceured to him by law. The impriſonment even of 
ent Ml twenty- nine perſons was no ſtrong: mark of lenienee. He ſhould 
pus WW be glad to know, whether they were: kept in cuſtody ta be tried, or 
cen merely to deprive them of their freedom, and to puniſh them for 


* their ſuppoſed offences. He would wiſh to know, whether they 44 
of were treated as perſons who are innocent, as the law. muſt ſuppoſe 1 ti 
any Wl them, or as perſons convicted of atrocious crimes, in which light age 1 
hi- feared they were conſidered by Government. But, granting that th 
on. the conduct of Miniſters has been mild and lenient, yet to keep up 79 
my a notion that ſecurity is owing, not to the protection of the law, but i I 
ty- to the mercy of a few individuals, muſt be attended with the moſt 3 
d? WM unhappy conſequences. Men, in ceafing from owing obligations to Wy 
ody the Conſtitution, muſt ceaſe to admire it, muſt loſe all affeQion for 1 
the it, and ſee without regret another erected in its ſtead. Theſe were KW 


AC» his reaſons for oppoſing the bill. It had already been read twice; 1 bl 
it would therefore be irregular in him now to move an amendment.. 15 
His Lordſhip, however, was ſurpriſed that it ſhould be propoſed to ny 
continue the power of the act for ſo long a period. It was aQing wy 
contrary to all precedent. Upon a preſſing emergency an act of a 
ſimilar nature had been paſſed in the reign of King William; but 
then for a very ſhort time ; and no reaſon could juſtify the ſuſpen- j 
ſon of the Conſtitution for a longer period than three months. if 
Judge Blackſtone recommended, that we ſhould ſurrender our liber- 1 
ties for a while in order to preſerve them for ever ; but added, that 
the oceaſion ſhould be very urgent indeed, and that even then we 
ſhould not conſent to part long with the palladium of the Con- 
ſtitution, wo t 3 
Lord MULGRAVE defended the bill. Suppoſing, ſaid his. 
Lordſhip, that this act had not kept down the ſpirit of Jacobiniſm, 
then the noble Lord's argument would have been this—*< "You 
have exerted your power, and it has produced no effect, therefore 
you muſt now take ſome other means.” But he would contend, 
that this ſuſpenſion had contributed to keep down this ſpirit, and 
tad proved beneficial. Had not the ſpirit of the country been 
rouſed in conſequence againſt this danger, and was not this of itſelf 
A proof that ſuch danger exiſted ? And was it not better by wiſe 
precautions to preclude the neceſſity of other and more rigorous 
meaſures? The circumſtances of the country had not been ſo 
changed as to ſet aſide the neceſſity of this meaſure. Negative 
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proofs were not demanded ; but poſitive ones of the conſpiracia 
which exiſted were actually upon their Lordſhip's table. If tte 
noble Lord did not really know what Jacobiniſm meant, after il 
the events that had occurred, he could not pretend to inform him, 
He might, if he pleaſed, ſpeak of the French Revolution as the 
effects of rational Liberty; but although this © rational Libery' 
had ſhewn itſelf in the murder of the Sovereign, in the bloody and 
deteſtable tyranny of Robefpierre, the noble Lord could not fin 
out wherein conſiſted the ſpirit of Jacobiniſm ! With this exam. 
ple of rational Liberty” before them, the conſpirators in Ireland 
had ated. The five Directors had trodden the ſame ground x 
the bloody Robeſpierre, with this difference, that their tyranny wa 
now veiled, his was more avowed : | 
; Tom ſtruts a Soldier, open, bold, and brave: 

| W1LL ſneaks a Scriv'ner, an exceeding knave. 
And were there no exiſting proofs, even in this country, of a pre- 
dileion in favour of this © rational Liberty?“ Had not their 
Lordſhips, very lately, and within theſe walls, heard a noble Lord 
(Stanhope) in his place, diſclaiming his quality, and in preference 
attaching to himſelf a title which, as it had been applied in France, 
ought to be held in juſt difgrace? Could that noble Earl have 
arrogated ſuch a term Citizen) to himſelf, unleſs there were at the 
ſame time a diſpoſition in the country to flatter ſuch prejudices? 
When he had heard the expreſſion alluded to fall from the noble 
Earl, he could have no doubt of the tendency of ſuch language; 
and he wiſhed that noble Ear! was then in his place, to hear of his 
expreſs diſapprobation of it. From the general view that he was 
led to take of the circumſtances of the country, and from the proofs 
upon the table, he thought that the continued Suſpenſion of this 
AQ was ſtri Aly juſtifiable. 

Lord HOLLAND complained that the noble Lord had mil- 
repiSented his ſpeech in every particular. He had never faid that 
the French enjoyed rational Liberty: and it was rather hard that 
it was impoſſible to mention the French Revolution, without being 
accuſed as a defender of the u hole tiſſue of crimes which diſgraced 
it. If there was any thing in the conduct of the French which he 
thought laudable and exemplary, he would not heſitate to call it 


ſuch ; he therefore begged that there never might be a forced con 


ſtrud ion put upon his words. The n le Lord had ſcraped toge- 


ther a few crumbs which had fallen from another Houſe, and ſerved 
them up afreſh as an entertainment for that evening. He could 
ſee no reafon for ſuſpending the Habeas Corpus Act, notwithſtand- 
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100 Ra .the noble Lord's nne vey again; Jacobinifm and the 
E | , 

* np | MULGRAVE. rel doch, that th 3 was noting os ra- 

hin 6571 iberty era, with the French, Reyolution ; and that the 


4 five DireQors only pur ued, 1 in a ſocakingmaoner, the ſame meaſures 
"Which were more. e and. boldly acted upon by their pre- 


* deeeſſors. W 
t Fn Lord EL DON ſaid, 755 could have qwiſhed to have given - 
_ filent, vate, if, he had not felt. iinconſifient with his duty as a mem- 


ber of that Houſe, and i in a peculiar: degree as being a member of 
a profeſſion. which was connected with the taws of the country. He 
could nat. avoid, therefore, taking notice of ſome of the topics which 
had been touched upon by the noble Lords ho had oppoſed the 
motion, eſpecially as it had fallen, to his lot to diſcharge his duty to 
his country at a critical periag,,, Thr noble Lord (Holland) had 
argued, that there was only « one ſolitary conviction, and that, in that 


"FE perſon $ caſe there v was ng treaſon produced' againſt this country. But 

cher Wi the fact was, that the” perſon, convicted w was proved to have been 

Lord planning with dicctrectetf bodies of men- in this country, with cer- 

ence BY tain affiliated and "corre{pohgin ing focieties for the geſtruction of the 

anc, Wh Britiſh intereſt in Ireland z, Ag  furely t the_noble Lard necd not. 

have told; that T perſon” a a, to, fever the C own of Ircland. fan 

t the that of England, 1 Is gui of, an overt act of treaſon againſt the 

ces | King of this Country. ie poblc herd hag. repreſented. that man 
105 O Cöigley) as an. uiconvidted traitor, ; 3, but, {ubſequeat gvents had 
15 proved, that though ihelaw of gyigence, would nat gefmit perſons 10 


teehnvicted! 6 on the cord, v ö in dei © \ Prudence, eh. might 


* be viewed as fo. implicated in t e: guilt, th t the Legiſlature, would 
hs be fully juſtified in takin doch. eps as would, preyent- the machi- 
this } 

nations of ſuch men, "whoſe meaſures mu endanger 4 ihe ſafety, of 
mil the community. His Lorfichig fajd, he ſpoke yon the maſt con- 


* 15 perſuaſion, that ii {this Splpenfion A A hag, not pailed, their 
that rdſhips would not have be cn, at. ls tiche within, that Hauſe, to 


raced would have been endangered. noble .Lprd had argued, that 
a none ſhould be apprehended but by — could, be brought. to trial; 
h he ' 

ll it ut his Lordſhip ſhould know that caſcs, might ;pecur, as they. had 


** already occurred, in which, for want of two witnaſſes, perſons.could 
roge- 952 be legally convicted, when at the ſame time no doubt could remain 
ved of their quilt. Let noble Lords recollect what had paſſed, in Ireland : 

ould there, where the law in caſes. of high treaſon only. required one 


* Vitneſs, a perſon (his name he had forgotten). feeling that he had. 


embarked ! in a project ruinous to his country, and founded on the 
Vol, X. 5A 
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breach of every political duty, had the merit (for ſo he would eil 
it) of being the informer, a circumſtance which had led to the d. 
tection of the whole conſpiracy. But would the noble Lord fy, 
becauſe in this country a perſon could not be put upon his trial fo 
high treaſon without the teſtimony of two witneſſes, that therefore 
no danger exiſted? With regard to what had paſſed at Maidſtone, 


[ CoMmoxz, 


would the noble Lord argue, that, becauſe no ſufficient legal prodf 


could be brought againſt any but one of the men who were put upa 
their trial, the Legiſlature ſhould have fat till, and not endes. 
voured to prevent the miſchief, where there were ſuch grounds tor 
ſuſpicion that the French Directory were tampering with diſaffeded 
men to deſtroy the Conſtitution of this country? In a caſe of that 
new deſcription ſo dangerous, and the plot ſo artfully combined, 
was he to ſhut his eyes againſt the danger ariſing to the country, or 
refuſe to make a legiſlative proviſion, of a nature as temperate a 
circumſtances would admit? He would venture to ſay, that to the 


Suſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus AR was owing the preſervation of 


the Crown in the race of the Houſe of Hanover ; and by this ve 


act, late and former conſpiracies had been broken to pieces. But 


he muſt obſerve, that the lenity of former reigns and governments 
was not to be compared with what had taken place in this reign. 
It was this which gave value to the Britiſh Conſtitution, that it was 
not founded on that theory which God never intended man ſhould 
adopt as the rule by which he ſhould act as if he were a perſed 
creature. The law of England looked on man as encompaſſed 
with faults and vices : it went on this principle, that in general the 
exiſting proviſions ſhould be ſuch as to ſecure to the utmoſt the li- 
berties of the country; but in purſuing this object, it conſidered 
alſo, that it had to do with men as they are, and that it was the 
duty of the community to ſubmit to a temporary deprivation of pri- 
vilege, in order the more effcQually to enjoy the libertics of the 
Britiſh Conſtitution. 

The queſtion being then put, the Houſe divided For the quel- 
tion, 30; Againſt it, 3.— Majority, 27. 

The bill was then read a third time, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thurſday, February 27. 
Nothing material occurred this day. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, February 28. 


The royal aſſent was given by commiſſion to the bill for can- 
tinuing the Suſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Act, to the Scotch 
Diſtillery Bill, and to three private bills. | _ 

It was ordered, on the motion of Lord Auckland, that the reſo- 
Jutions of the 2oth inſtant, reſpecting economy in the conſumption 
of bread, flour, &c. be printed from time to time. 


— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 28. 


The Houſe received a meſſage deſiring their attendance in the 
Houſe of Peers, on which they attended ; and on their return, the 
Speaker acquainted the Houſe that the royal afſent was given hy 
commiſſion to the bill for Suſpending the Habeas Corpus AQ, to 
the Scotch Diſtillery bill, and to three private bills. 

In rhe Committee of Supply, the ſum of 200,0001. was voted 

25 a grant for enabling the Commiſſioners to liquidate the national 
debt. The Report was ordered to be received on Monday. 
In the Committee of Ways and Means the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved, that the ſum of three millions, paid into the Ex- 
chequer for the renewal of the charter of the Bank of England, 
ſhould be applied towards the ſupply. The reſolution was agreed 
to, and the Report ordered for Monday. 

Sir JOHN ANDERSON preſented a petition, ſigned by 1619 
Liverymen of London; ſetting forth, . That the petitioners deeply 
lament the calamities inſeparable from a ſtate of war, more parti- 
eularly thoſe which have ariſen from the preſent conflict, ſeeing not 
only the honour, but the very exiſtence of all that is dear to a na- 
tion, depends upon its ſucceſsful termination ; and that at a com- 
mon hall of the Livery of London, aſſembled on the 1 9th inſtant, 
a petition was voted to the Houſe, containing ſentiments not 
founded in fact, and conſequently repugnant to the feelings of the 
petitioners, for which reaſon they have diſſented, and do diffent 
therefrom for they deny that a ſeries of the moſt melancholy events 
and unexampled misfortunes have attended His Majeſty's arms. 
on the contrary, ſurrounding nations bear teſtimony to the zeal and 
bravery of His Majeſty's troops, and the world looks with aſtoniſh- 
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ment and admiration on the ſucceſs which has every where attended 
the Britiſh navy ; nor can the petitioners attribute to the war the 
ſcarcity ariſing from an uncommonly bad ſcaſon; nor is it poſſible 
for them to admit as a fact the aſſertion, that deftruaive expedi. 
tions have produced the moſt ſerious effects upon the commerce 
and manufactories of the country, as they well know both to be in 
a moſt Jouriſhing ſituation; and that, anxiouſly deſirous as the pe 
titioners muſt be for the return of tranquillity, yet it is a duty which 
they moſt readily follow, to ſubmit to the wiſdom of the Houſe and 
His Majeſty's Executive Government, the meaſures, the time, and 
the means for procuring to the nation a juſt and permanent peace; 
for all which the petitioners moſt humbly pray.” 

The petition was ordered to lie upon the table. 

Lord SHEFFIELD renewed. his obſervations on the general 
diſtreſs of the country arifing from the alarming ſcarcity, and faid 
that, from the varicty of opinions of different men on the remedy, he 
was at preſent at a loſs to come to any deciſion on the ſubject. It 
was his intention, as ſoon as poſſible, to he explicit on it, as the din 
ger of delay was.more and more to be apprehended, leſt it might 
(from any overſight of thoſe whoſe duty it was to propoſe effectuil 
remedies) lead men into extravagancies, which might endanger 
their lives. He hoped he ſhould be able to obtain a more effeual 
relief from inſtituting an inquiry, and promiſed to bring forward his 
plan on Tueſday next. 

Mr. TIERNE then, prefatory to a motion reſpeAing the re- 
ſtoration of Monarchy in France, ſpoke to the following effec :— 
Sir, if I do regret that the noble Lord has deferred bringing for- 
ward a motion which muſt be intereſting to all of us, ſtill J hare 
to attribute it to the notice of that motion given yeſterday by his 
Lordſhip, that, on this evening, move than on other occaſions when 
I have had the honour of addreſſing you, there is a full attendance 
of Members. I am happy, Sir, to obſerve it ſo, becauſe I am quite 
certain no queſtion is more truly important than that which is in- 
volved in the motion I am to ſubmit to you this night. It is true 
the queſtion is not entircly a new one; it has been debgted over 
and over again, in different forms, and under moſt trying circum- 
ſtances. And when FT conſider. that the ſubject has been very fully 
diſcuſſed on former occaſions, if the impreſſion of gentlemen's at- 
guments, as they affected me, had correſponded with the feelings 
diſcloſed by the gentleman over againſt me if the views opened to 
my mind had been the ſame as thoſe apparently exhibited to the 
minds of others, I certainly would not trouble the Houſe on this 
occaſion, But from all conſideration of the ſubjet—from all le- 
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collection of what is paſt from all I know of the ſituation of this 
country—from what is known, indeed, to every man, not only of 
the ſituation of this country, but the whole of Europe, I conceive 
myſelf called on to bring the Houſe to a deciſion, if to a decifion it 
can be brought on ſuch a ſubjec to a definitive vote as to the 
genuine object and the real principle of the war in which unfor- 
tunately, along with the greater portion of Europe, we are engaged. 
His Majeſty's Miniſters have been called on, times out of number, 
to name to the. Houſe and the country what is the actual object for 
which they contend. Nothing diftin& and concluſive is to be drawn 
from them on this point. They attempt to define it; but they rather 
crowd the queſtion with incongruous explanations, than ſatisfy and 
convince any thinking mind. We have heard them aſked, if this 
be a war for the reſtoration of Monarchy in France ; and the anſwer 
has been, that that moſt undoubtedly is neareſt the wiſhes and moit 
in the thoughts of His Majeſty's Minifters. But we have again 
heard it denied, that the inference is fair, from any thing the ho- 
nourable gentlemen have ſaid, that the war is carried on for the 
reſtoration of Monarchy in France. For myſelf I do believe in 
my conſcience it is carried on for no other purpoſe. I have been 
told it was carried on for ſecurity. I do not perfectly underſtand 
what it is gentlemen really mean by ſecurity. They think that a 
war of ſccurity, which poſſibly I conſider a war of inſecurity ; they 
think that a good cauſe, which I conſider a moſt crue] conteſt. 
When, therefore, they tell us that the war is carried on for ſecurity, 
I own it does not ſatisfy me, becauſe it is a moſt looſe mode of 
ſtating any object. Certain!y it is a popular thing enough to talk 
of ſecurity. Certainly nothing can be a better ground of war than 
ſecurity, No man will on ſuch abſtra& points think of difſenting 
from the right honourable gentleman. But it would be juſt as 
plauſible for Spain to deelare before all Europe, that ſhe will not make 
peace with us until we give up Gibraltar, becauſe the poſſeſſion of 
Gibraltar may be neceſſary to the ſecurity of that nation: or in us, 
on the other hand, it had been as juſt to infiſt on the ſurrender of 
Gibraltar when in poſſeſſion of Spain, becauſe we conſidered the 
poſſeſſion of it by us as neceffary to our ſecurity. S-curity may be 
urged by every nation with equal propriety, as the pretext for con- 
tinuing expenſive and ruinous wars. The right honourable gen- 
tleman has availed himſelf of a phraſe which undoubtedly ſounds 
well, and is in itſelf grateful to mankind ; but with him, when 
talking to us of ſecurity, it is only uſing an indirect method of eva- 
ding the giving a diſtin anſwer to a moſt important queſtion. I 
am afraid, Sir, this language ſubjects me to ſome hazard of being 
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miſunderſtood. Indeed I have been in more than one inſtance 
accuſed of entertaining ſentiments which it would be honourable to 
no Engliſhman to cheriſh. I know it has been ſaid, that my object 
is not the ſecurity of this country, that I do not excluſively defire 
to witneſs the ſucceſs of meaſures undertaken to give ſafety to Eu- 
rope, but that all I ſtruggled to achieve, all I am ſolicitous of aid. 
ing, is the preſervation of the Republic of France. Such aſſer. 
tions are looſe, and it is caſy to refute them. As to my ſentiments 
reſpecting the form of Government exiſting in France—as to what 
are not my opinions on the wiſdom or the folly of wiſhing for the 
preſervation of the Republic, gentlemen are aware that it is not 
neceſſary to go into thoſe ſubjects in the Houſe of Commons. But 
whatever are thoſe ſentiments, whatever may be thoſe opinions, I do 
ſay, there is no man, in this Houſe or out of it, more attached to 
the Monarchy of this country than I am. Tt is a part of the Con- 
ſtitution. It is eſſential to the exiſtence of Freedom amongſt us; 
and the rights of the people are only well guarded, while that great 
branch of our ſtanding polity is endowed with its legitimate vigour, 
is inveſted with its proper authority, is poſſeſſed of its rightful power. 
Ay veneration for our Monarchy is no faſhion that I have adopted 
for. convenience, it is not affectation; it has grown up with me, 


being part of that education which, as an Engliſhman, has taught 


me to value not a fingle part only, but the whole of the conſtituted 
authorities of the empire. I am, therefore, Sir, from education and 
from habit attached to our Monarchy. But it follows not from 
thence, that I am to be in love with the Houſe of Bourbon. I 
think I cannot revere that Houſe, and preferve mv loyalty to the 
Houſe of Hanover. The intereſts of the two families are marked 
and diſtin, but not either more marked or more diſtinct than they 
are remote and different. I hope, therefore, it will not be re- 
prated this night, that I am wanting in every proper ſentiment of 
alfeckion for the Monarch—that I am unmindful of the intereſts of 
my country. If I am.arraigned on thoſe points at all, let it not 


be in the form of detached and indireQ accuſations ; but rather let 


gentlemen have the kindneſs to exhibit their charges under an aſpect 
that will at leaſt render it not uncertain what is the accuſation, ſo 
that I may have an opportunity of meeting it directly. Thus much, 
Sir, it was neceffary for me to attempt, to difpoſe the Houſe to give 
me credit as wiſhing well to my country, and to its cauſe, however 
we may differ as to the means of promoting its welfare. With re- 


ſpe to the motion which I ſhall preſently take the liberty of ſub- 


mitting to you, the objeQ of it is, to bring the Houſe to a vote on 
that declaration in the note of Lord Grenville, which avows the 
2 | 
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object of the war to be the -reſtoration of the hereditary line of 
Princes. Gentlemen may ſay what they pleaſe in their ſpeeches, 
but that paper is not to be anſwered by words uttered with warmth 
here; not by petulant, ill-judged and vapid declamation ; not by 
florid and impaſſioned eloquence ; it is only to be anſwered by a 
public document. The vote of this Houſe diſclaiming that raſh, 
and, as I muſt ever conſider it, moſt impolitic declaration, would 
be an authority that could not fail to ſatisfy all men ; it would paſs 
current in this country, in Franee, and throughout Europe, as the 
recorded renunciation, by the Britiſh Parliament, and by the Britiſh 
Miniſter, of the wildeſt proje& that ever was cheriſhed by ambition 
Sof the moſt unjuſt principle that ever was avowed by any Govern- 
ment. Wherever that memorable ſtate-paper has been read with 
attention, the inference I am ſure was inevitable, that in truth His 
Majeſty's Miniſters have genuinely no entire object for which they 
would think it worth the riſk to contend, except the reſtoration of 
Monarchy in France. That the paper has been much read out of 
doors, I do not doubt; and that it was read univerſally with diſap- 
probation of its principal topic, I as little doubt. In this Houſe it 
has been read attentively, or not read at all. If it has been read 
with an even unbiaſſed mind, the deduction from it muſt have been 
as I have ſtated ; prejudice, and the attachments of party, give in- 
deed a colouring and glow to the ſubjects, in the contemplation of 


which that prejudice and thoſe attachments are to be ſharpened and 


exerted—a colouring which will cauſe a total miſapprehenſion of the 
charaQer of all opinion, a glow which is to dazzle but to deceive, 
when conſidering the tendency of any meaſure. The right ho- 
nourable gentleman, with an entire dominion over language, is fo 
gifted, that even the moſt direct and concluſive arguments, re- ſtated 
by him, are to loſe their genuine nature, and to aſſurr.2, to ſuper- 
ficial thinkers, a form that is to cut them off from all relation to that 
body of reaſoning of which they originally formed a part. It 
was by ſuch means that he ſucceeded on many occaſions in 
attempts to miſlead this Houſe. By ſuch means has he ſo often, 
and with ſucceſs, rallied Parliament on his fide, while aſking for 


ſupplies to carry on a war, the real object of which he has with ſo 


much eaution diſguiſed or concealed. I always wiſhed to hear it 


avowed in language, that the people of England, that all Europe, 


could underſtand what was that real object. But never, until the 
diſcuſſion for the vote f6r, the ſubſidies to Ruſſia, did the right ho- 
nonrable gentleman ſpeak out. On a recent occaſion, indeed, he 
has thought proper to declare his opinion of the propriety of carry- 
ing on the war for the reſtoration of the Houſe of Bourbon. In 
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the ſtate paper which I have alluded to we meet with that opinion, 
and unfortunately it reſts there on authority that we are not per- 
mitted to diſelaim. It has received the ſeal and fanRion of one of 
His Majeſty's principal Miniſters. But if the authority be high, 
the intereſt produced in the public mind by the avowal of ſuch fen. 
timents has been ardent and eventful. A great many who wiſh 
well to His Majeſty's Government, who zcaloufly and with all 
their heart ſupport that Government, read that declaration with 
deep diſguſt. I am ſure I corrcGily repreſent this matter. Many 
again who diſapproved of the overture of France, who were not dif. 
poſed to recommend negotiation becauſe that overture was rot for a 
general peace, regretted the imprudent publication of ſuch ſenti- 
ments, and were and are of opinion, that that paſſage, eſpecially in 
the note of my Lord Grenville, where the reſtoration of the Houſe 
of Bourbon is avowed as the chief object of the war, is very inju- 
rious to the intereſts of this country, and an obltacle to peace, 
However, therefore, gentlemen may expreſs themſelves here—in 


'the world, out of doors, I am quite convinced that declaration is 


and has been moſt generally lamented. I have converſed in pri- 
vate with many gentlemen, who think it perhaps incumbent on 
them to vote with Miniſters, yet who did not approve of that paper. 
What then do I wiſh for this night? Only that this -Houſe might 
cance! for ever ſentiments which it neither conſiſts with good policy, 
nor with the rights of nations, to cheriſh and act upon. I wiſh 
Miniſters w agree to a reſolution, declaring that the war is not car- 
ried on ultimately and excluſively for the purpoſe of reſtoring Mo- 
narchy in France. I muſt ſappoſe, that if Miniſters have been 
ſincere in their aſſertion in that paper, they carry on the war tor no 
other purpoſe ; and until it is retracted, until the effect of it is ob- 
viated by a document as public, breathing an oppoſite ſpirit, and 
ſtating a more legitimate object, I think you look in vain toward 
peace. Do gentlemen expect it from the arms of the allies, that 
France ſhall be fo humbled as to accept on her knees any terms 
Miniſters may chooſe to offer. It is idle to think of it. I cannot 
ſee how gentlemen expect that this campaign—that another cam- 
paign, is to end in peace. We arc told, that the country approves 
of the war; and a petition has been preſented this day, which gen 
tlemen will probably quote in ſupport of that aſſertion. I thick 
the petition will do gentlemen nor half the good they would aſcribe 
to it. The petition ſtates, that our ſituation is flouriſhing, that 
our commerce is increaſed, our ſtrength unimpaired. Be it that 
theſe general aſſertions are true—be it that our condition 18 juſt 
what theſe dreamers deſcribe it I contend, that the petition autho- 
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riſes us not to conclude that it expreſſes the opinion of the city of 
London, and certainly not a proof that that metropolis approves of 
the war. Government, ſupported by all its friends, with time to 
canvas, get a petition, . originally brought forward by one-of their 
particular adherents, a Mr. Kemble, ſigned only by 1619 perſons 
out of 8, 000, the number the Livery conſiſts of. Such are not the 
arguments that can ſatisfy plain men. After ſeven years of war, 
it is now felt to be necefſary not to protract to a diſtance the poſſi- 
bility of peace, I will not this night debate with gentlemen the 


time and the manner of propoſing or agreeing to negotiation ; but it 


becomes us to confider, notwithſtanding the eager paſſion of the 
War Secretary for the conteſt, that in thoſe ſeven years there has 
been raiſed in taxes of one kind and another, the Income Tax, &c. 
no leſs a ſum than 187 millions. Let gentlemen reflect on this. 
Let them remember, that the right honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Pitt) himſelf has rated the annual expences of the country at fixty 
millions, while the total expences of the year ending the 1ſt of Janu- 


ary 1801, will amount to the fearful ſum of 63, 400, oool. If 


then the Houſe would but read with attention the recorded reſol u- 
tions of the right honourable gentleman, and read the pamphlet of 
his friend. near him (Mr. Roſe), where it is ſtated that the peace 


eſtabliſhment cannot be leſs than 32,500,000. per year; if it is 


conſidered, that the Income Tax is mortgaged for 56,000,0001. 
of ſtock ; if all this be conſidered, is it aſking too much to requeſt 
that the Houſe will ſupport a motion which has for its object to 
remove what is a yery material obſtacle to peace? I do not defire 
Miniſters to hurry to that peace, to court the power of France— 
but to cancel opinions which, on account of the people of England, 
and of many even in France itſelf, I am ſure it will be our beſt 
policy to abandon for ever. Frenchmen cannot be cordial towards 
us, with ſuch a note as Lord Grenville's circulating through Eu- 
rope, Inſtead of dividing, that manifeſto united them. A war 
for ſecurity is indeed a juſt war. The preſent may be a war into 
which we originally engaged as a war of ſecurity ; but as it now 
ſtands, it is neither juſt nor neceſſary. To prove that it is not juſt, 


| need only remark, that it is carried on for the purpoſe of reſtoring 


the Bourbon family ; in ſaying this I am ſupported by my Lord 
Grenville's note. [Here the honourable Member read extracts 
from the note, and the letter of the French Miniſter; and from 
the admiſſions of both drew arguments in ſupport of his opinion. |— 
As ty the war being unneceſſary, much more may be ſaid. I think 
fright to remark here, that unleſs Miniſters prove it to be neceſ- 
ay, it is worſe than nothing, it is dangerous and uſcleſs, and jor 
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myſelf I would much rather that they would declare at once for i 
reſtoration of the Beurbons, than leave the whole object and end d 
it looſe and undefined. The note declares enough to make every Re. 
publican feel, on the one hand, that nothing he can do will reſtore hin 
to your confidence; and on the other, every Royaliſt muſt perceixe 
that he cannot depend on ultimate ſupport from you. The ef 
of the note is, in fact, either to unite all France ſo powerfully in 
her armies, that you muſt fail in all attempts to ſubdue her; or t 
drive and hurry the people to ſuch deſperation and diſtraQion, that, 
as a ſettled Government, you cannot treat with them. By the reſt 
ration, you do not get ſecurity; and if you fail in the enteryrize, 
what do you? Why, when you would enter on negotiation with 
the Republic, you cannot begin your work until you have abandoned 
and diſavowed that declaration. This threat of Royalty, for fuck 
it really is, is abſurd. Will the right honourable gentleman tell us, 
he wiſhes to reſtore the Bourbons, that he may deſtroy Jacobiniſm? 
It was the tyranny of the Bourbons that introduced Jacobiniſm; 
and the attempt to reſtore them will be the means of reviving that 
now dormant ſpirit. Jacobiniſm is remembered in France as a 
means by which ſhe has gained the great object of all her ſtruggles, 
an equality of rights; and ſurely gentlemen do not require to be 
told, that there are no weapons ſo formidable againſt the heredi- 
tary rights of Princes, as the abſtract rights of man. France will 
coaleſce again for her own ſecurity. You diſtrat her now; can 
you expect, if even you do reſtore Royalty, to make a ſecure peace 
with a nation divided as ſhe will be in ſuch a crifis? What are 
we to gain by reſtoring a weak and feeble Monarchy ? Do you 
mean to protect it? You will incur an expence that will prove 
ruinous. But as an Engliſhman I do not wiſh for the reſtoration 
of Monarchy in France. That unfortunate Monarch, the laſt of 
her Kings, whoſe death was the cauſe of this unfortunate war, 
though a virtuous and amiable Prince, did as little for the ſccurity 
of the peace of Europe as the moſt deſpotic and reſtleſs of her Mo- 
narchs. In the American war, a ſpeech of His Majeſty to the Par- 
liament, delivered at the opening of the ſeſſion of the year 1778, 
unfolds, in language truly forcible and deſcriptive, the charaQer ard 
the policy of the Houſe of Bourbon. —[ The clerk here read the 
ſpeech from the Journals. I mention that ſpeech to ſhew what 
was the diſpoſition of the Court of Verſailles at that time; and ate 
not we told in it, that that Court was the diſturber of the peace of 
Europe, bringing every calamity on nations; not our infidious 
enemy only, but open and declared, avowing their ſupport of the 
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See Debrett's © Parliamentary Papers,” Vol. II. p; 293» 
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Americans. Can, then, any form of Government be more dange- 
vous than that which violated the rights of Sovereigns, ſtirred up 
ſedition againſt governors, and armed and clothed traitors, as they 
were ſtyled, againſt legitimate authority. The ſame ſpirit actuated 
the Court throughout. Were not their projects againſt India diſ- 
covered ſoon after the peace of 1783? I believe, Sir, the inter- 
cepted letters which opened to us the hiſtory of thoſe gigantic pro- 
jects are at the Board of Controul. In 1787, did not the Court 
of France exert all its powers of intrigue to drive the Stadtholder 
out of Holland? Has not the greateſt Republic in the world 


ariſen from the ruins of that ambitious houſe, the Houſe of Bour- 


bon? But the Stadtholder has no intereſt in reſtoring that family, 
and I am ſure England has not. We may have an intereſt in de- 
ſroying the Republic ; but we ſhould have the fame intereſt in 
deſtroying an overgrown and ambitious Monarch. No, fays the 
right honourable War Secretary ; reſtore Monarchy, and you gain 
ſecurity to yourſelves. —[ Mr. Windham nodded] —*< The gentle- 
man nods aſſent. I am correct therefore. The ſpeech of the Se- 
cretary of State (Mr. Dundas) was not ſo bold. He adminiftered 
the ſalvo, *© that there are changes beſides the reſtoration, with 
which His Majeſty would be ſatisfied,” The right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Pitt), who wraps what he ſays in more words than 
any other man, if I underſtood him at all, is to be ſatisfied with no- 
thing without the reſtoration of Monarehy. [Here Mr. Pitt ap- 
peared to difſent. |—But, Sir, in the abſence of direct proof, it is juſ- 
tifiable to bring forward preſumptive evidence; and a fair preſump- 
tion reſpecting the real views of Miniſters ariſes from the publica- 
tions of writers in their pay. I ſhall produce ſtrong evidence of 
this ſort by quoting a pamphlet of Mr. Bowles, intituled © Reflecc 
tions on the Political State of Society at the commencement of the 


year 1800.” This writer muſt be conſidered in the pay of Go- 


vernment, becauſe he is a Commiſſioner of Dutch Prizes ; and 
he, with great force of language, ſtrenuouſly contends, that the re- 
ſtoration of the Bourbon family is effentially neceſſary to the peace 
and ſecurity of Europe. [ The honourable gentleman here read a 
ſhort extract from Mr. Bowles's pamphlet. ]—Bur, Sir, there is a 
ſironger evidence till, indeed the ſtrongeſt evidence of all, to prove 
the truth of all J have aſſerted on this ſubje&—T mean our treaties 
with Ruſſia, As to the object of Auſtria, we know only that it is 
exeluſive power and aggrandizement; we are not cordial with her: 
we expreſſed indeed our admiration of the victories of the Arch- 
duke; but it was Ruſſia whom we emblazoned as our moſt faith- 
tul friend and ally. The declaration of Ruſſia ſufficiently diſcovers 
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her prineiples and views. [Here Mr. Tierney read the Declarz. 
tion.] — © She has withdrawn her forces from Germany; which 
I muſt ſuppoſe is in conſequence of the failure of her projects, and 
the fulfilment of that which might be conſidered as prophetic, 
that 'te would withdraw her forces if the ſtates of the empire 
ſhould not co-operate, &c.” The forces of that nation, engaged to 
us by trea:'y, on the contrary, continue, as I underſtand, in our 
pay; if fo, the object of the Cabinet of St. James's is the ſame 2 
that of Ruſſia, the teſtoration of the Bourbons, &c. Another rea. 
ſon for conſidering that alone to be our object, is the preſence of the 
Count d'Artvis. There is no other perſon in this country with 
whom Minitters can adviſe on the object of the war; and they can 
only conſult with him on the means moſt likely to prove effectul 
for the reſtoration of his family. The other emigrants of diſtinc- 
tion living here are merely the old ſervants of the Crown, who ar: 
perhaps conſulted as to their opinion, but who cannot be conſidered 
as principal movers in ſuch a deſign. Now, as to that auguſt pet- 
ſonoge, J have too high an opinion of him to ſuppoſe that he would 
lend himſelf to conſultations that had not that for their object; he 
would not, I am ſure, miſlead his followers.” —| Here the honour- 
able Member dwelt ſhortly on the ſubjeR of the ſupport afforded to 
the ' emigrants by Government. |—-* With reſpe& to the clergy, 
large as is the allowance to them, I think it well beſtowed ; but 
then, while this. country gives with a liberal hand, I would exped 
that our liberality would at leaſt meet with the return of gratitude, 
To te plain, I do not like fo much intrigue as many of the emi- 
grants are ſuppoſed to carry on. They would turn the Court of 
Great Britain into the Court of Coblentz. I cannot ſee, without 
diſapprobaticn, our Court becoming the focus of the cabals of thoſe 
men. I mean not, however, to uſe any harſh language. I throw 
out theſe remarks rather as a kind of hint. The people of Eng- 
land are naturally and habitually jealous of France, but eſpecially 
of ſuch cabals. Putting together then all the arguments I have 
uſed ; in the recollection of all the fats I have ſtated, does any 
man ſuppoſe the object of Miniſters is not the reſtoration of the 
Bourbons? But ducs any man believe it practicable? Do you 
expect all at once to change the nature and property, and to ſuppiels 
the ſpirit of equality in France? 1 do not talk of equality for 
England. We have a perfe& Conſtitution, and with a wiſe and 
prudent Adminiſtration might perhaps enjoy all the liberty we ate 
fitted to poſſeſs. I do not talk of equality on my own acount, 
for it would not benefit me at all. But the equality I talk of is 
that which in France has ſucceeded the extreme and oppreſlive 
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inequality that exiſted under the old Government, when if a man, 
though truly reſpeQable otherwiſe, acquired his property in trade, 
it was deemed an inſult if he propoſed marriage with a woman of a 
noble family. 
lity, France will return under the yoke to the toils and humiliations 
of the Monarchy ? And it you ſhould ſucceed, will it bebelieved 
that the old Monarchy, with all its appendages and trappings, would 
not be reſtored? Will it be believed, that that abominable ty- 
ranny will not be reſtored.” Mr. Windham repeated the words 
© abominable tyranny.']—< I call it an abominable tyranny, Sir— 
and Sir, would not that be a moſt tyrannical Government under 
which, with all his talents for war, and great they are unduubtedly, 
the right honourable gentleman could not have riſen to his preſent 
place? — H laugh.—** He would want the charm of noble birth 
to make his aſcent eaſy, nay praQticable. From what I know of 
the right honourable gentleman, I confider ſuch a barrier to getting 
into place no trivial one, even in his mind, againſt the reſutrection 
of that tyranny. But, Sir, it will be faid that we are to ſubdue 
France by force. The force of Ruſſia? Ruſſia cannot bring 
force ſufficient. We cannot now ſend as great armies into the field 
as we have in the beginning of the conteſt. We in vain expect to 
ſucceed by diſtracting France in the interior. Againſt all experi- 
ments of this ſort we have experience and the evidence of faQs, 
accumulated in a fruitleſs (fruitful indeed in diſaſters!) ſeven years 
war. We have ſeen all kinds of revolutions in the Republic, but 
not one of them has brought back the Monarchy.” Here the ho- 
nourable gentleman returned to the conſideration of the juſtice and 
neceſſity of the war, and aſked again, ** Suppoſe we fail? The 
Emperor of Ruſſia will go home; we can have no reliance on 
Germany; we thail be at the mercy of a people we have irritated, 
whom we have been always irritating-- with what temper will they 
treat? To pleaſe vou, perhaps, they would have removed the 
Cortican Adventurer, as you call him, for the ſake of peace. And 
here, Sir, I muſt obſerve, that it was not worthy of the Prime Mi- 
niſter of a great nation to deſcend to perſonal inveRive and alterca- 
tion with the Great Conſul of France —invedive that was only 
remarkable from the ſplendour of diQion, from the captivating faſ- 
eination of that eloquence of which the right honourable gent)eman 
is ſo conſummate a maſter. I do not fay, Sir, that the final object 
of Miniſters may not juſtly be the reſtoration of Royalty; my only 
defire is, that we ſhould this night record it, as the determination 
of this Houſe, not to carry on the way with that for its immediate 
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Do you ſuppoſe that, having deſtroyed that ĩinequa- 


object. 1 hope gentlemen do not mean to meet my motion with 
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the previous queſtion. If they do, I ſhall lament it, becauſe ! 
believe the country would rather that the Houſe ſhould at once de. 
clare that the war is carried on excluſively for the reſtoration of 
Monarchy in France, than find the object of it unavowed and un. 
declared. I do not aſk Minifters to change their ſentiments of the 


[ Commoxy, 


origin of the war, or to give up their invective againſt Bonaparte: 


I aſk for a diſtinct vote, declaratory of a preciſe object. [ The ho- 
nourable Member now recapitulated the topics of his ſpeech, and 
concluded, |—I hope the right honourable gentleman will agree ty 
my motion— ! hope he will not reply to me in terms like theſe, <[ 
am afraid if the Houſe adopts the motion of the honourable Mem- 
ber, he will acquire fuch a degree of honour, that it will be impru- 
dent ia me at any time to oppoſe him. —“ A laugh.” — I move 
you, Sir, „That it is the opinion of this Houſe, that it is both 
unjuft and unneceffary to carry on the war for the purpoſe of re- 
ſtoring Monarchy in France.” 

The motion being read by the Speaker, was ſeconded by 

Mr. JONES, who, in conformity to his ſentiments, and in the 
full poſſeſſion of that portion of reaſon and judgment which God 
had been pleaſed to give him, could not but recommend and ap- 
prove the motion of his honourable friend. No man, he ſaid, 
more condemned the French Revolution, nor bore greater enmity 
to Jacobinical principles, than he did. 
approve of the continuance of war for the purpoſe of reinſtating the 
Bourbon family, which appeared at preſent to be its oſtenſible 
object; a family, he ſaid, by whoſe miſconduct all the horrors of 
the Revolution had been produced. He had voted at one time 
againſt peace with France ; but there was a wide difference between 
aſking for peace, and acceding to an offer of negotiation which might 
lead to it. After eight years of expenſive war, the propoſitions of 
the Firſt Conſul of France for peace were contumaciouſiy rejected; 
in preference to which, Miniſters choſe to laviſh the blood and 
treaſure of this country on the precarious hope of reinſtating the 
expatriated people of France in all their antient rights and privi- 
leges. He did not ſpeak this out of any diſreſpe& to the Emi- 
grants; he had known and reſpected many, and, as far as he was 
able, ſome he had relieved. 
mained, no man ſupported the war more ſtrenuouſly than he did; 


and if they ſhould again revive, he would again be an advocate for 
the like expedient to prevent their growth; but at preſent he be- 
lieved them to be pretty nearly extinct. We, he ſaid, had con- 


tributed to place a deſpotie Monarch on the throne of France, who 
could therefore more than any other decide promptly on any mea- 


He could not, however, 


While Jacobinical principles re- 
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ſure he choſe, whether of peace or hoſtility. Miniſters had held 
out as their favourite object the reſtoration of the antient Monarchy 
in France; as an Engliſhman, he could never approve of their 
conduct. Even if he had a predilection for the Bourbon line of 
Princes, he ſhould be unwilling that England ſhould be ruined by 
attempting their reſtoration. 'TI'wo hundred millions had already 
been ſpent to accompliſh that purpoſe, and two hundred more were 
underſtood as ready till to be thrown away on that fruitleſs endea- 
vour. To oppoſe and depreſs the Bourbon family, one hundred 
and fifty millions had been added to the national debt ; ; and to re- 
eſtabliſh them in their loſt honours, we have already added to it one 
hundred and fifty millions more. Should Miniſters at laſt ſucceed 
in their endeavours, he thought there would be no better pledge of 
the good faith or friendſhip of that Houſe than exiſted in the days 
of its proſperity and power. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
knew ſomething of Dutch nature, he (Mr. Jones) knew, he be- 
lieved, ſomething alſo of French nature. He did not pretend to be 
the advocate of Bonaparte ; he hoped he might prove a ſaviour of 
his country, and become a ſecond Waſhington. Though an 
uſurper, Bonaparte was not the firſt ; nor (ſhould that be the caſe) 
the firſt who had benefited his country. Cromwell had been an 
uſurper ; yet he advanced the glory of this country, and managed 
all its concerns, foreign and domeſtic, in a manner that would have 
done honour to any head that ever legitimately wore a crown. 
France made peace with this uſurper, without once mentioning the 
line of the Stuarts—ſo did Holland. He did not ſee, therefore, 
why, at this time, ſo much ſhould be ſaid about the line of the 
Bourbons. It had been often repeated, that there was no ſecurity 
in treating with ſo recent a uſurper as the Firſt Conſul, who is liable 
daily tc be diſplaced. The Protector of England, at the time when 
he formed treaties with foreign nations, was fo inſecure in his new 
eminence, that he always wore a coat of mail ; and there was even 
a book publiſhed againſt him, called, Killing no Murder. This, 
however, threw no impediment in the way of rational negotiation. 
The Houſe ſhould pauſe, therefore, before they waſted any more 
the reſources of this country in cunſequence of any ſuch punQilio 


as this. But grant, he ſaid, that Bonaparte was an uſurper, aud 
had waded 


* Thro? ſlaughter to a Throne ;” 
yet it was not the duty of Miniſters therefore 
To ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind.” 
5 was the fate of the preſent bill, he hoped gentlemen 
would vote, not according to their accuſtomed habits, but according 
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to their conſciences, and the exiſting circumſtances of the times, 
The country at large, he was ſure, were weary of the war; and its 
chief advocates were now found only among contractors and place. 
men, whoſe intereſt it would be to continue it for ever._ | 
Mr. ELEIOT roſe. The queſtion for the Houſe now to de. 
cide was not, he contended, whether it was juſt or neceſſary to carry 
on the war for the reſtoration of the Houſe of Bourbon. If that 
were the true view of it, he would have no heſitation to declare, that 
an attempt to impoſe a Government on an independent country was 
both unjuſt and unneceſſary ; and this principle he would extend 
even to France herſelf, though her avowed maxim of conduQ, ever 
ſince the Revolution, had been unceaſing hoſtility againſt the Go- 
vernment of every other nation. But the real queſtion was, whether 
it was neceſſary to come to any Parliamentary declaration of this 
principle, under all the circumſtances of the moment? Upon this 
point, the arguments of the honourable gentleman who had pre- 
ceded him were totally inconcluſive. What proof was there, that 


[CoMmong, 


the people were, as that gentleman had contended, filled with alarm - 


at the recent proceedings of Government, or that they had ceaſcd to 
confide in that Houſe for the direction of their intereſts ? Where 
were the petitions which expreſſed ſuch diſquietude and diſtruſt? 
One petition, indeed, of that deſcription, purporting to be from the 
Livery of London, but ſigned by about fifty or ſixty perſons only, 
had been laid on the tab.e. But the Houſe had that day received 
a petition of a very different tendency, ſigned by a very large and 
reſpectable portion of the citizens, and leaving to the diſcretion of 
Parliament the time and the mode of terminating the war. The 
Houſe had, from_the commencement of the conteſt, clearly and 
diſtinctly defined its object, on our part, to be ſecurity ; and to that 
object they ſtill adhered. . If the people of England were, indeed, 
to read only the paſſage of the note in reply to the French overtures, 
| which the honourable gentleman had quoted, they might be induced 
to miſconſtrue the views of Government; but if they read the very 
next paragraph, they would be convinced, that neither Miniſters 
nor the Houſe had ſtated the return of peace to depend on the 
reſtoration of the Houſe of Bourbon. (Here the honourable Mem- 
ber read, and commented upon, that part of the note in which His 
Majeſty diſclaims the preſcribing any form of Government 10 
France.) It was contrary to the proceedings of the Houſe to come 
to any reſolution founded entirely upon abſtract principles; and no 
neceſſity had been urged to induce them to depurt from their accul- 
tomed rule of conduct; on that ground, therefore, he would move 
the previous queſtion, 
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Lord HAWKESBURY roſe. He ſaid it gave him great pleaſure 
to follow his honourable friend under the gallery, of whoſe motion 
he moſt heartily approved, and which he would as cordially ſecond. 

| The Houſe moſt unqueſtionably had the right of active controul 
de. over the conduct of Miniſters ; and if they ſaw any thing which 
_ they conſidered to be wrong in their conduc, they had the right of 


that petitioning the Crown to remove them, and to appoint others more 
that able or more virtuous in their place. They had the right of carry- 
a ing their complaints to the foot of the Throne; and this, the 
tend Houſe muſt perceive, would be the more conſtitutional mode of 


over acting, becauſe by that they did not attempt to cramp and fetter the 
power of the Crown, as the honourable gentleman's motion did, by, 
reſolutions which in their nature trenched upon its prerogative ; as 
this by that mode they would requeſt His Majeſty that he would not truſt 
power into hands which, either from want of ability or integrity, 


* could not exerciſe it for the honour and intereſt of the country. But 
that to wave all objection to the form of the honourable gentleman's 
lam motion, and to go to its merits :——The honourable gentleman had 
ed to ſet out by afſuming, that we were at war for the expreſs purpoſe of 
e reſtoring the Bourbon family to the Throne of France; and that 
ru 


Miniſters would not come to any definitive confeſſion upon the 
n the ſubject. In anſwer, he need only refer to Lord Grenville's letter 


only, —he need but refer to the many debates which had already taken 
cived place on this queſtion, in every one of which the honourable gentle- 

and man might have heard the moſt unequivocal declarations, the moſt 
on of diſtinct avowals, that we were not warring for the reſtoration of 
The Monarchy in France, but that we were contending for our own 
' and ſecurity. However deſirable that object might be, yet it was not 
that the excluſive one of our conteſt, nor the one for which alone we 
deed, were carrying on the war. When he. ſaid this in anſwer to the 
ures, honourable gentleman, he was not ſpeaking a new language ; he 
luce was not making any new declaration of the profeſſions of their faith. 
Sac In the Autumn of 1 793, the ſame principles were avowed. In the 
iſters Declaration iſſued by His Majeſty at that time, he calls upon the 
n the people of France to endeavour to re-eſtabliſh their Monarchy, as 


the beſt pledge they could give of ſecurity for ſurrounding nations; 
yet at the ſame time declares, that he did not require this as the ex- 
cluſive means; but if they adopted any other form of Government 
which ſhould be capable of preſerving the relations of peace and 
amity, he ſhould be ever ready to enter into treaty with them. This 
Was the language.alſo which had been held during every period of 
the war; that we were not fighting for the reſtoration of the 
Monarchy, but for our own ſafety and ſecurity. The honourable 
Vol. X. s C | 
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_ gentleman next ſaid, that this was the only diſtint object which 
Miniſters ſtated as the means of peace. Was not this the onl; 
object that could be ſtated with preciſion ? For although there 
might ariſe many combinations: of - circumſtances and fituations in 
France, which would alſo enable them to preſerve the above rel. 
tions with other nations, the effect of theſe combinations and their 

- durability could only be known, to uſe the language of Lord Gren. 
ville's note, by experience and the evidence of fads. Let the 
Houſe attend to what had already paſſed in France; let them eonſidee 
the various and rapid changes which had already taken place; ther 
they would ſee that ten Revolutions had ſet up as many different 
Governments ; not one of which was capable of maintaining the 

relations of peace and amity with other nations. Let them vien 

- the ſucceſſive ſcenic changes in their farce of Government ; and 
remark, that not one treaty had ever been obſerved by any of the 
ephemerous powers holding a momentary rule. Let them look 2 
their conduct to the reſt of Europe; but do not bound their viens 
to Europe only ; let them look further, and ſee the ſame principles 

in all their native energy extended to other quarters of the globe: 
then let them aſk themſclves, whether it would be wiſe or prudent 
to truſt to the inclination or capability of ſuch a Government to 
maintain accuſtomed relations of peace and amity, without the ſolid 
teſt of experience and the unerring evidence of facts? Whenerer 
ſuch a form of Government ſhould ariſc, he was convinced in his 
own mind, that there would not be any obſtacle on our pait to 
protract ſo deſirable an event as the reſtoration of peace. If, ther- 
fore, there was no occaſion for coming to this reſolution, the next 

- queſtion which preſented itſelf was, how far ſuch an event as tit 

reſtoration of Monarchy in France would be a deſirable event? Ht 
could not conceive-how gentlemen, poſſeſſing correct ideas of juſtice 
and moral action, when applied to other caſes, could poſſibly ſo fi 
vary from themſelves as not to feel that a defirable event. The 
might differ as to the probability of accompliſhing that object; bu 
when they agreed upon the ſame abſtract moral principles, he coll 
not conceive how they differed as to their application to that par 
; ticular inſtance. When they reflected upon a Nobility plundered 
and depraded—a Clergy not only plundered, but famiſhed and 
© murdered—why did they not alſo think that they ought to bat 
their property reſtored, and the criminals puniſhed equally as in th 
-caſe of crimes on a ſmaller ſcale? Not only humanity required 
this, but juſtice exacted it. If men carried the fame moral pft, 

- eiples into all the ranks of life, he could not conceive why they d 

dot wich to ſee the injured redreſſed, and the guilty puniſhed H 
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admitted, indeed, that men might differ from each other as to the 


practicability of the meaſure, but as to the juſtice of if he could not - 


conceive how they diſſented. If the thing was practicable, he 
knew no principle upon which it ſhould be neglected, unleſs men 
had previouſly abandoned every moral and juſt feeling. We were, 
however, told, that the reſtoration would not be defirable for this 
country; and, to ſupport that aſſertion, the honourable gentleman 
had adverted to the former conduct of the Houſe of Bourbon. He 
had been led to look into the hiſtory of the wars between this 
couniry and France from the period of our Revolution to the com- 
mencement of the Revolution of France. In the ſpace of one 
hundred years he found that we had been at war thirty-eight years 
with France ; and in looking over the cauſes of theſe wars, with 
pride and exultation as an Engliſhman, he found that juſtice was 
invariably on our ſide. Every man muſt fincerely wiſh that the 
ſucceeding century ſhould not produce ſo many years of diſcord ; 
but, taxing into conſideration the unforeſeen contingency of human 
affairs, he could not hope that we ſhould paſs happier years. When 


he conlidered the improvements of that century - when he reflected 


upon the increaſe of wealth within the ſame. period - the mildneſs of 
Governments, even thoſe of deſpotie ſtruture—and the humanity 
with which even wars were conducted—he could not find in an 
equal period ſo much of humap happineſs, and fo little of human 
miſery, in any age of the world. If we looked ta former periods of 


the world, did we there find no calamity? In the century preced- 


ing the laſt, we had little war with France; but we then had equal 


apprehenſions from another power. [His Lordſhip alluded to 


Spain.] Yes, but the honourable gentleman would ſay, theſe were 


Kings, and ſuch was their ambition. Had then Republics no am- 
bition? To leave modern times for a moment, look back to the 


antient Republics ; what did we there find but ambition and a luſt 


of power? If he were directed to look at the conduct of the Re- 


publics of Switzerland, of Genoa, of Venice, he would in reply 
lay, look at the EleQor of Brandenburgh,; lock at Bohemia and 
other Monarchs. The true .reufon, in both the latter cafes, why 
they were not ambitious, was becauſe they were not powerful. All 
powerful States were ambitious, whether they were Republics or 
Monarchies ; and therefore this was no argument againſt the reſto- 
ration of the French Monarchy. We were, perhaps, the only ex- 
ception of a great and powerful State, which did not ſeek to ag- 


grandize itſelf at the expence of juſtice and morality. The only 
lifference between the ambition of Princes and Republics was, that 


in the firſt caſe it was a perſonal, and in the latter a popular, and 
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therefore a more dangerous principle. This being ſo, he wiſhed 
the Houſe to reflect whether the reſtoration of the Hoſe of Bourbon 
could be attended with ſo much danger to this country ;—did they 
think that any other order of things' could give more permanent 
ſecurity to this country ?—leaſt of all could they think that the 
preſent order of things in France promiſed either ſecure or perma. 
nent peace to this country. Some honourable gentlemen had ſaid, 
that their principles were changed. A change had taken place, it 
was true; but what ſort of a change? — a military uſurpation, car. 
ried by the point of the bayonet, and eſtabliſhing a Government, 
whoſe only exiſtence depended upon military exploits. Was this 
an order of things to look to for permanent and ſecure peace ? The 
honourable gentleman had alſo alluded to the interference of the 


[CoMMons, 


Court of France in the conteſt with America. He felt upon that 


occaſion as every man in the Houſe, and every man in the-country, 


not even excepting the French Royaliſts themſelves, did. He 


never heard one who did not conſider that conduct as unjuſi and 
impolitic ; and they all agreed in aſſerting, that thence ori, 
the ſeeds of their own Revolution. The honourable gentieman 
had ſtated this to have happened during the reign of one ©! the 
mildeſt Princes of the Bourbon race; and he (Lord Hawkeſbury) 
had the ſatisfaction of knowing from good authority, that that 
Prince in his misfortunes conſoled himſelf, not only that he did not 
approve of that conduct in his Miniſter, but that he had alſo op- 
poſed it with all his perſonal influence. All ideas of danger from 


the Monarchy were prepoſterous and abſurd, compared with what 


we had been ſuffering the laſt ten years from the fury and madneſs 
of the Republicans. There could be no perſon who contemplated 
the courſe of events in the world, but muſt wiſh to ſee the ſituation 
of Europe placed upon its old foundations, and in the ſame ſtate as 
before the war. Gentlemen muſt know, that the ſyſtem that had 
prevailed for a century and a half could not be deranged without 
great and various dangers and evils'to the people concerned ; and 
that the neceſſary conſequence of new modelling ſo extenſive 2 
ſyſtem muſt lead to many wars, in which we moſt probably muſt be 
led, from a confideration of our intereſts, to take a part. The Houſe 
of Bourbon muſt alſo deſire to ſee the old ſyſtem of Europe re- 
eſtabliſhed ; but the modern Government of France, on the con- 
trary, had both different intereſts and inclinations. Their friends, 
their parties, their principles, were all different ; and they muſt 
look forward to arrange the ſyſtem of Europe on new foundations, 
and quite different from the antient forms. He obſerved this in- 


elination in them during the laſt treaty at Liſte ; for when Lord 
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Malmeſbury propoſed to act upon old and eſtabliſhed treaties, and 
to make the Treaty of Weſtphalia the foundation of the negotiation, 
they objected, and refuſed to act upon the baſis which had always 


Fes. 28.] 


before been acted upon in the ſettlement of Europe. Another 


principle alſo induced him to with for the reſtoration of Monarchy 
—he meant the re-eftabliſhment of religion. He was not one of 
thoſe ho thought that religious ' opinions ſhould be ſeverely re- 


ſtricted or perſecuted. It was the opinion of antient'philoſophers, 


that no great State could exiſt without a religious eſtabliſhment. 
Modern days produced philoſophers pronouncing other and contrary 
doctri nes; and the experiment had been tried in France. What 
had it produced ? Scenes of horror and diſmay —it had nurſed up 
erimes without example in former days; and even what had been 
ſuppoſed to be abuſes reſulting only from religion, had grown into 
far greater enormity when produced by impiety. While he was 
urging this, he might be told, that we had ſeen the conduct of 
Chriſtian Princes ſuch as to evince that they little regarded the dic- 
tates of religion. True, we had; yet religion had ſome influence 
upon them, not only in making them veil their conduQt, when bad, 
from others ; but it alſo ſometimes induced them to palliate their 
conduQ to themſelves. Religion had that influence upon them, 
that they were aſhamed to contemplate cven their own bad deeds in 
their native deformity. Under theſe circumſtances, he felt it was 
a great curſe to find a great nation without any religion; but de- 
livered, as-the French were, to the horror of impiety and atheiſm. 
At the ſame time he did not ſtate this as an argument, that without 
religion we could not hold any intercourſe with them; but we muſt 
at leaſt have the evidence of fads, and the teſt of experience, be- 
fore we could with ſafety truſt them. Now with reſpe& to the 
practicability of the meaſure : Upon that ſubje no man could 
poſſibly ſpeak with poſitiveneſs ; but from one circumſtance he 
argued well. The preſent Government of France ſtood upon no 
principles. The former Governments, bad: and dangerous as they 
were, yet were founded upon Republican principles ; but the pre- 


ſent had nothing to ſupport it. There was not a man in France, 
whether Royaliſt or Republican, that could poſſibly be attached to 


it; all parties muſt be hoſtile to it ; and the French nation muſt 
ſee, with regret and indignation, their Rulers depoſed by an. artful 
and daring Corfican adventurer, He ſpoke his genuine ſentiments 
when he ſaid, that if that Government was deſtroyed, whatever 
form might ſucceed it, if it were once capable of maintaining the 
relations of peace and amity, he believed Adminiſtration in this 
country would moſt readily enter into treaty with it. But his 


, 
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opinion moſt clearly pointed out, that the beſt ground of hope for 
permanent ſecurity would be in the reſtoration of Monarchy ; and 
that was an event which he thought moſt anxiouſly to be wiſhed for, 
from a conſideration to the intereſt of this country. 

Mr. WILLIAM BOUVERIE confeſſed himſelf alarmed at 
what had fallen from the noble Lord. He did not think that we 
were at war for the reſtoration of religion in France; at leaſt he 
could not fee that the reſtoration of the Houſe of Bourbon was ſurc 
to bring with it the reſtoration of religion; it ſeemed we were ally 
at war for the ſake of humanity, becauſe juſtice and humanity told 
us that we ſhould reſtore to the Emigrants their property, and to the 
French Clergy their former livinzs. "Theſe might be the noble 


Lord's intentions; for his part, he would never conſent that 


Englith blood and treaſure ſhould be laviſhed away for ſuch pur. 


poſes. He would therefore ſupport the motion of his honourable 
triend. 


Lord HAWKESBURY explained. 

Mr. YORKE ſaid, that it would have been a fairer mode of 
procceding in the honourable gentleman oppoſite (Mr. Tierney] it he 
had firſt taken the ſenſe of the Houſe onthe queſtion, whether the war 
was carried on for the reſtotation of the Houſe of Bourbon? and had 
then moved, that it was neither juſt nor neceſſary to continue it for 
that purpoſe. At preſent, there was no other mode of diſpoſing of 
it, than by adopting the previous queſtion ; for it reduced the Houſe 
to this dilemma— that by rejeRing it, they would ſanction the 
charge that the war-was carricd on for reſtoring the antient Monarchy 
of France ; and by adopting it, they would fetter the operations of 
Government. He had always ſupported the war on the ground 
that it was entered into for {clt-defence; and he would vote no 
longer for its continuance than until a reaſonable ſecurity could be 


obtained, whether it aroſe from the reſtoration of the Bourbon 


That the Adminiſtration of this country entertained no purpoſe of 


— 


family, or any other event. The honourable Member then entered 
into a review of the different wars with France ſince the Revolution 
of 1688, and ſhewed that they differed from the preſent, in their 
being directed on the part of France againſt ſome particular part of 
the Britiſh empire, againſt ſome one of its intcreſts ; whereas the 
preſent was directed againſt all our intereſts, foreign and domeſtic. 


aggreſſion againſt France, was evident to his mind, from the fad, 
that in the year 1792 they had actually reduced the diſpoſeable 
force of this country to about 9,000 men. He juſtified the inter- 


ference of this country in the internal concerns of France, from 
their having avowedly interfered in the internal affairs of Ircland 
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and our Weſt- India poſſeſſions. He praiſed the ability and vigour 
with which Miniſters had conducted the war, and agreed with the 
noble Lord who had preceded him, as to the deſirableneſs of reſtor- 
ing the Houſe of Bourbon, though it would neither be juſt nor 
neceſſary to carry on the war for that object alone. He con- 
cluded with ating, that he ſhould vote, in favour of the previous 
queſtion. 

Sir G. P. TURNER ſupported the motion for the previous 
queſtion, and expreſſed his firm refolution to continue his counte-. 
nance to Adminiſtration for a vigorous proſecution of the war, until 
they ſucceeded in bringing about a ſecure and honourable peace. 
The burthens which the war cntailed were, indeed, very heavy, 


eſpecially the Income Tax; but his love of his Country and the 


Conſtitution would induce him to bear them cheerfully, 
Mr. WILLIAM SMITH ſaid, that having cloſely attended 


to the arguments of the noble Lord (Hawkeſbury), he was not ſur- 


priſed that they ſhould have produced on any gentleman's mind, an 
effect oppoſite to that for which they were intended. In con- 
fidering the queſtion, it appeared that the firſt and the main point 
in debate was, Whether or not the reſtoration of Monarchy in 
France were the immediate object for which we were now contend- 
ing? This the noble Lord had in terms denied; but he had 


ſtated his own wiſhes for its accompliſhment ſo ſtrongly, and had 
laboured ſo much to prove thoſe wiſhes to be juſt, wiſe, politic, and 


humane, that if he were himſelf Minifter, no one could doubt what 


his own ſyſtem of meaſures would be. Let, then, this language 


be combined with that of the Cabinet, and it appearcd to him im- 
poſſible to doubt that this reſtoration was the point nw in view, 
the object for which the preſent campaign at leaſt was to be perſe- 
vered in. On what ground was this denicd, hut that of the quali- 
fying clauſe in Lord Grenville's note, which declared, that“ His 
« Majeſty did not limit the poſſibility of ſecure and ſolid pacification 
* to this mode only.” Giving, then, the fulleſt credit to this de- 
claration, it allowed only a bare poſſibility, that at ſame future time a 
peace might be concluded without this reſtoration, while the preced- 
ing paragraph ſtated in expreſs terms, that for the want of it we 
would not at this time even commence a treaty, or permit a truce; . 
and that ſuch an event would at once remove all obſtacles to nego- 
tation or peace. Could it then be maintained or pretended, that 
this was not the object for which at this moment we were carrying 
on the war? For the only other channel through which the preſent 
Kulers of France could obtain the good opinion of His Majeſty's 
Miniſters, even in ſuch a degree as to be allowed to treat, was 
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pointed out—experience and the evidence of facts: and this ex. 
perience was yet to be gained, and could therefore only be applied 
at ſome future period—not to dwell on the abſurdityof keeping 
France at war in order to eſtimate her ability to maintain the relz. 
tions of peace. On this point he would ſay no more, but proceed 
to examine the advantages propoſed to be derived from the reſton. 
tion of the Bourbons, as equivalents for the expence to which we 
were to be put to obtain it: and hers he conceived it might be uſe. 
ful to go into ſome detail: for though the noble Lord might be 
ſuppoſed to have conceded almoſt every thing in allowing all our 
wars with France for the laſt century to have ariſen from her miſ. 
conduR, yet on this point the imaginations of gentlemen were ſo oc- 
cupied with the preſent, that in general they appeared to forget all 
they had ever read or heard of the paſt. 

One honourable gentleman ſeemed to reſt his hopes very much 
on the chaſtening which the French Princes had received from ad- 
verſity; but did not the conduct of Charles II. ſhow how little this 
was to be relied on? Had adverſity taught him private morality 
or political wiſcom ? Had it taught him to preſerve external faith, 
or to govern his ſubjects on the principles of liberty? Was he not 
at home an arbitrary tyrant, and at the fame time the mere corrupt 
ſlave and inſtrument of a deſpotic Monarch, the enemy of his coun- 
try and of all its intereſts? Had James the II. profited more in 
this ſchool of wiſdom ? on the contrary, was it not notorious that 
the profligacy and miſconduct of the one was ſufficient to make his 
reſtoration regretted, while the bigoted folly of the other gave birth 
to that revolution in which Engliſhmen gloried—But had it been 
otherwiſe, could it be contended that the Houſe of Bourbon alone 
was capable of deriving advantage from experience? Might not 
- thoſe who now govern France be ſuppoſed able to draw leſſons of 
prudence from the errors of their predeceſſors, thoſe . ſhades which 
* jn ſuch quick ſucceſſion had flitted away? - We had however 
a better pledge than this of their fincerity, there could be no doubt 
but that that whole country was defirous of peace : of this diſpoſi- 
tion the conduct of the rulers furniſhed the ſtrongeſt preſumption ; 
for, as the moſt likely means to recommend themſelves to the 
people, and to fix their Government, they profeſſed their inclination 
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to become the pacificators of Europe. Laying aſide, therefore, the 


. queſtion of experience as equally applicable to both parties, he main- 
tained that, from the evidence of facts, there was ſufficient ground 
both in private intereſt and general policy to negotiate ; and ſurely 
it would not have required any ſuperlative talents to turn ſuch a ne- 
- gntiation to our advantage. Inſtead of cooling the ardour of ou 
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allies, it would have afforded an opportunity of firengthening their 


attachment, by ſhewing to the world our regard for their intereſt, 


our reſolution not to abandon them, and our determination neither 
to grant nor accept any other than fair and honourable terms of 
peace, Had the French refuſed ſuch terms, they would have been 
weakened in public opinion : had they accepted them, they muſt 
have recommenced the war, if ſuch were their object, under the 
diſadvantage of having all thoſe points to regain, which they had 
ſurrendered for the ſake of obtaining peace. Mr. Smith acknow- 
ledged that the noble Lord's wiſh to reſtore to their poſſeſſions and 
their homes, thoſe who had been unjuſtly deprived of all the com- 


forts and enjoyments of: life, muſt meet with ſympathy in every 


heart; and if this could be done by any moderate exertion, he 
ſhould be forry that any man who had bcen aggrandized and en- 
riched by crime, ſhould be ſuffered ſecurely to revel in the fruits of 
his rapine.; but this might be no eaſy taſk for us, and would pro- 
bably be an additional injury, even to the innocent part of France, 
by engendering another bloody civil war, in which thouſands would 
ſuffer who had had no ſhare in the guilt; and even if the object 
were not merely unexceptionable, but highly deſirable, yet when he 
was called on to vote thirty or forty millions for its attainment, it 
became him to conſider the intereſts and wiſhes of his conſtituents, 
among whom he believed fo expenſive a project would not be very 
popular. Theſe however were not the only grounds on which the 


refioration of the French Monarchy was objeRionable. With it 


would probably be reſtored that train of abuſes which had produced 
the revolution. Had the pteſent claimant of the Throne ever re- 
nounced his pretenſions to its full prerogatives ? on the other hand, 
had not the proclamations of the magnanimous Emperor of Ruſſia 
marked his intention of re-inſtating him in all the plenitude of deſ- 
potiſm? Surely then it was important to recollect how that power 
had been formerly employed, in order to determine how far its re- 
eſtabliſnment was calculated to enſure tranquillity and peace to 
England and to Europe. And could gentlemen diſguiſe from them- 
ſelves what every page of modern hiſtory teemed with? That 
the ambition and juſtice of France, its cruelty and treachery, its 
violent aggreſſions on every weaker power, and its inſidious attempts 
to eireumvent thoſe whom it was unable to oppreſs, had been per- 


petually complained of in the bittereſt terms by almoſt every ſtate 


between the Mediterranean and the Baltic. The common diſ- 


© turber,” © the common oppreſſor, the common enemy of 


* Europe,” 4 of Chriſtendom,” of the Ptoteſtant Religion,” 
dere epithets of reproach” which the conduct of Louis XIV. drew 
Vor. X. 5 D 1 
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on him from all quarters: nay, ſuch had been on ſome oecaſſem 
the total diſregard even of private as well as political morality in 
his Court, that, in 1692, Meſſrs. Louvois and Barbeſieux, tua gf 
the Secretaries, were publicly charged by this government with har 
ing engaged in a project for the aſſaſſination of King William, fur 
which execrable attempt their miſerable inſtrument was executed, 
Look next to his ſucceſſor —not to ſcrutinize every tranſaction of 
his reign, the Journals would ſpeak the opinion of the Houſe re. 
ſpecting him no longer ago than the year 177 8.— We ſhould there 
find France accuſed of „ an unprovoked and unjuſt aggreſſion on 
de the honour of the Crown, and the effential intereſts of the king- 
„ dom, contrary to his molt ſolemn aſſutances, ſubverſive of the 
e law of nations, and injurious to the rights of every Sovereign 
© power in Europe, — of * a reftlefs and dangerous ſpirit of am- 
< bition and aggrandizement, which has often invaded the rigins, 
s and threatened the libertics of Europe. Are heavier charges laid 
againſt the Republican Government? Is Bonaparte loaded with 
fouler accuſations. In regard to the violation of all laws human 
and divine, he would not heſitate to offer the Partition Poland, as 
2 tranfaQtion of which no parallel could be found in the hiſtory of 
France, antient or modern, monarchical or republican. This 
enormity had been repeatedly mentioned in Parliament, but he 
ſhould not make any apology for adverting to it again, for it could 
not be too frequently brought forward, nor too minutely examined: 
however atrocious other invaſions might have been, this beyond 
them all mocked at every pretence or plea, either of aggreſſion or 
fecurity :—in its progreſs it committed equal violence on all ranks 
and parties. The King it inſulted and dethroned : of the people 
it murdered thouſands, and riveted on the ſurvivors thoſe chains 
which were beginning to be looſened : the nobles it either muti- 
lated, exterminated or expelled, for no other crime than that of 
refuſing to acquieſce in the ſubjugation and diſmemberment of their 
country. If Bonaparte firſt eſtabliſhed and. then overthrew. the 
Ciſalpine Republic, did not the King of Pruſſia give under his own 
hand to the unfortunate Sovereign of Poland. an explicit approba- 
tion of that very Revolution, which he and his co-adjutors imme» 
diately afterwards made the pretext for annihilating his kingdom. 
Yet with the perpetrators of theſe abominations we made no ſeruple 
to connect ourſelves in bonds of the ſtricteſt alliance. Again, the 
ſeizure of Avignon from the Pope had been deelaimed againſt as 3 
characteriſtic injuſtice. Was the world then ignorant that by the 
French Monarchs it had been taken poſſeſſion of twice or three 
times, and \ reſtored; not as repentant of an injury, but an objec 
4 K <4VF 
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which their magnanimous ambition —— of too littie importance 
to be worth attention. 

The preſent mode of warfare was another topic inſiſted on. This 
was repreſented as © of a nature long ſince unknown to civilized 
« nations.” — If then the devaſiation of the Palatinate, and 4 
thouſand fimilar exceſſes of former times had funk into oblivion; 
was the ravage of Hanover by the Duke de Richelieu forgotten? 
Could gentlemen recollect nothing of the King of Pruſſia's irrup- 
tion into Saxony—had they forgotten his expulſion of the Sove- 
reign, his bombardment of the capital the ſcverides, even to per- 
ſonal cruelty, employed to extort contributions—and beyond all, 
his compulſive levies of men throughout the EleQorate to ſerve in 
his army, againſt their own Prince, their own country, their own 
families? and yet this man was the popular Hero of England, ex- 
tolled from our preſs and our pulpits, and ſubſidized from gur Trea- 
ſury. Theſe things Mr. Smith ſaid, he did not bring to view in order 
to throw unneceſſary odium on the character of any Prince, or of any 


Government, far leſs by their example to excuſe or even to extenu- 


ate any enormities which had bcen praGited by the French during 
the preſent conteſt ; but in ſuch a conjunRure, it was abſurd to look 
only at one fide, wilfully to forget all paſt events, to imagine vio- 
lence and fraud novelties in the records of mankind, and then to 
allege the miſconduct of the French rulers as a ſuffieient ground 
for refuſing to treat with them, when fimilar aQions had never in 
former inſtances prevented negotiation, and when in fact there was 
not an atrocity alleged againſt them, for which they might not 
eaſily produce a precedent from the hiftory of almoſt every Euro- 
pean power, and efpecially of that Monarchy which ſome gentlemen, 
for the ſake of its ſuperior excellence, were ſo anxious to reſtore. 
Another important point, however, remained to be diſcuſſed - the 
* preſent Government was atheiftic, and the reſtoration of the 
“ Bourbons would reſtore Religion.” Religion, according to his 
idea of it; was not of a nature fo frail and temporary, nor reſted on 
ſuch flight foundations as to be capable of being deſtroyed by a 


handful of Atheiſts, or to depend on the roflngacion of Monarchy 


for its exiftence : neither did he believe that therg was really more 
Atheiſm or leſs Religion in France now, than heretofore ; an eſta- 
bliſhed ſyſtem, which was connected in ſome degree with the Mo- 
narchy, had indeed been overthrown ; but it was notorious that the 
utmoſt licentibuſneſs both of opinions and manners had long fince 
pervaded, not only the Court and Nobility, but the higher orders of 
the clergy too; and with reſpe& to the maſs of the people, there 


Vas no reaſon to believe that their old ſentiments or prejudices, be 
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they which they might, were in any great degree obliterated. Wha 
was that ſyſtem, however, which ſome were ſo deſirous to re- eſu. 
bliſh—was it not the very hierarchy which for centuries paſt ha 
. been held forth to all proteſtants, and to Engliſhmen in particular, 
us the object of diſlike and apprehenſion, and, not very long finee, had 
even of abhorrence and terror—nor unjuſtly, when conſidered as a 


political Religion, and armed with all the ſtrength of a powerful Lo 
kingdom. As to the theological tenets of the Catholic Church, Gren 
he was not very ſolieitous about them; every man was, in his op. thougt 
nion, entitled to the free and unreſtrained exerciſe of his own tentio! 


judgment on ſuch ſubjeAs, to think as he pleaſed, and to profeſs (Mr.! 
what he thought right, without being obnoxious to ſuſpicion or mo- Which 
leſtation. But, though perpetually declaiming and inveighing 
againſt ſomething called Jacobiniſm, we thought it not inconſiſtent 
to be the profeſſed champions of Popery, whoſe political doQrines 
were Jacobinical in the moſt obnoxious ſenſe of the word : 
tended to diflolve allegiance, and deſtroy every ſocial tie: Sovereigns 
might be attacked on their thrones, and Heretics were not entitled 
to good faith. Theſe principles too had been ated on in num. 
berleſs inſtances ; they had coſt France the life of her beſt Mo- 
narch, and had ſanQioned the moſt nefarious attempts. Nor did 
the Court of Rome even yet abandon her moſt extravagant preten- 
fions, or give up one atom of thoſe powers which ſhe had formerly 
claimed. But if theſe were vain terrors, it had yet another cha- 
rater more to be dreaded, as more frequently and more extenſively 
miſchievous, its ſpirit of perſecution. Were the horrors it had oc- 


caſoned in every quarter of the, globe no longer remembered? if Wo 

the revocation of the edit of Nantes was forgotten, did we know exte 

nothing of the attempts made to revive thoſe ſcenes under Louis Peac 

XV? He feared, Mr. Smith ſaid, no unarmed religioniſts ; but, exa 

| whether we formed our judgments from theory or experience, he obj 
|; could not but regard it as the groſſeſt abſurdity, and moſt extrava- rati 
; gant folly, for Engliſhmen and Proteſtants to ſpend their blood and obt 
f treaſure expreſsly for the purpoſe, among others, of re-eſtabliſhing del 
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Popery in France, in all its former ſplendor and ability for miſchiet. 
Should it be again replied that no ſuch objects as he had imagined 
were really in view, he muſt anſwer by the arguments before urged, 
adding only, that the whole ſtyle and tenor of our anſwer to the 
French Government afforded ſtrong preſumptions in his favour, 
for it could hardly be ſuppoſed that men of ſo much talents as thoſe 
who compoſed the Britiſh Cabinet, would gratuitouſly indulge 
themſelves in ſuch language as appeared directly calculated to alie · 
nate, to irritate, and to diſguſt, if they had not previoufly det 
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mined againſt negotiating with the parties. To prevent the ill 
conſequences of a reſolution ſo raſh and unwiſe, neither grounded in 
policy, nor juſtified by precedent, was the only object of his 
honourable friend's motion; and for the various reaſons he 
had alleged, he thought it his incumbent duty to give it his 


| ſupport. 


Lord BELGRAVE faid, that the anſwer to Bonaparte in Lord 
Grenville's note was ſo plain and direct, that he ſhould have 
thought it could not have been miſunderſtood. It was not his in- 
tention to enter into a diſcuſſion with the honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Smith) as to the merits or demerits of the Catholic religion, 
which he had fo amply criticiſed, but he would remark, that, what- 


ever were its faults, it was certainly better than no religion at all. 


Neither would he follow the honourable gentleman into a diſqui- 
fition reſpecting the ambition of the Houſe of Bourbon at different 
periods of hiſtory, when the Princes of that Houſe were ſtated to be 
diſturbers of the repoſe, and invaders of the liberties of other 
countries; for let their ambition have been what it might, let it 
have been as flagitious as the honourable gentleman had repreſented 
it to be, ſtill he would aſſert their flagitious ambition could not have 
equalled that of the Robeſpierres and Bonapartes who haveexerciſed 
their deſpotiſm in France. 55 

It appeared from Lord Grenville's note, and from every ex- 
preſſion of Government, that, although the reſtoration of Monarchy 
in France was the moſt deſirable thing that could happen, becauſe 
it would bring repoſe to France, to England, to Europe, and to the 
World, as far as the influence and power of France and England 
extended, ſtill that it was not conſidered as the fine qua nen of 
peace ; that there were other circumſtances, which it was impoſlible 
exactly to define or foreſee, which would alſo lead to the fame 
object; that it was true, at the late communication, that the reſto- 


ration of Monarchy was the only mode that then preſented itſelf of 
obtaining ſecurity, becauſe.the armiſtice would have terminated in - 


deluſion and diſappointment, if we are to rely on experience. 


The honourable gentleman blamed his honourable friend (Mr. 


Yorke) for entering into a diſcuſſion which he conſidered irrelevant. 
If his honourable friend had riot had an opportunity of delivering 
his ſentiments on the general ſubject of the war before, ſure there 
could not have been a more proper occaſion for his doing ſo than on 
the preſent motion ; but the honourable gentleman (Mr. Smith) 


kad ſcarcely made the remark before he himſelf emered much more 
folly into the general queſtion than his honourable friend had done. 


Or the general topics he (Lord Belgrave) ſhould only ſay, that as 


— — * 
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the Houſe had determined, and wiſely determined, to ſupport- the 
Government in the continuation of the conteſt, he had the conſola. 
tion of thinking, that there never was a petiod from the beginning 
of the war, from the beginning of time he might ſay, when Eng. 
land was more powerful both in her fleets and armies ; there never 
was a period when the loyalty of the country was more conſpicuous, 
when the flame of patriotiſm burnt brighter in every boſom, when 
there was a greater deteſtation of the wicked principles of France, 
or a greater conviction of the magnitude of the objects for which 
they were contending : our ally, the Emperor of Germany, too, 
was organizing vaſt armics in Italy and on the Rhine, which wer: 
formidable not only from their numbers, but alſo for their military 
diſcipline, their military proweſs, their military glory. Thanks to 
the liberal policy of this country, Bavaria too would lend all her 
forces, and Franconia and Swabia were riſen in a maſs and prepar- 
ing for the combat. We had, too, no inconfiderable ally in the 
Royaliſt Provinces of France—which, although many of their 
Chiefs had been obliged, from circumſtances, reluctantly to capitu- 
late, could never be conſidered but as a thorn, and that a ſharp one, 
in the ſide of the uſurper of Paris; for under every change they had 
been rootedly in favour of their ancient and legitimate line of 
Monarchs. | | 
The honourable gentleman had talked of the perfidy of the 
Houſe of Bourbon ; but, ſuppoſing the preſent head of that Houſe 
diſpoſed to perfidy and ambition originally, is nothing to be learnt 
from the ſchool of adverſity? He has drank deep of the cup of 
affliction — he has read a bitter but inſtructive leſſon in what has 
been ſaid to be the beſt ſchool of wiſdom ; but if it is true, that 


« Sweet are the uſes of adverſity, ane 
« Which, like a toad, ugly and venemous, If 
6 Yet wears a precious jewel in his head; ?? 
then we might expect that Louis the Eighteenth will have bene: 
fited by ſuch ſevere inſtruction. At all events, however, is it not 
Kkely, that, after his reſtoration, a long interval of peace may be 
fairly expected by this country and Europe? It is undoubtedly his 
intereſt, and there is nothing in his character that appears to belj 
the expectation. 1 5 | 
It had been ſaid, that the reſtoration of Monarchy is not prac- 
ticable : Now upon that he thought it not improper=to conſidet 
what was the probable diſpoſition of .the people of France. He 
would conſider Whether that diſpoſition leant towards what 35 


called the Republic which had prevailed in France the laſt eight 
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years, or whether it leant towards Bonaparte, or whether towards 
the Conſtitution he had formed ; or, on. the contrary, whether it 
was beginning to turn towards the former Monarchy, or whether 
towards that Monarchy with certain reſtrictions and modifications. 
In the firſt point, we muſt give up all 'the knowledge we derive 
from human experience, and all that we know of human nature, 
before we can conclude that the French people are not heartily tired 
of the French Republic, and all the forms of Government that 
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have in ſo rapid a ſucceſſion appeared under it; unleſs we could 
ſuppoſe, what is impoſſible, that they could prefer diſcord to civil 


rule, anarchy to order, bloodſhed to mildneſs, miſery to proſperity. 
In reſpect to the ſecond part of the queſtion, he would contend, 
that for Bonaparte perſonally, the French nation could have no real 
affection. Without going into a general diſcuſſion of his cha- 
racter and conduct, he would onſy remind the Houſe, that he ap- 
peared to have made treaties only with x view to break them as in- 
tereſt dictated; and that his conduct in Egypt was, from firſt to 
laſt, one continued act of perfidy and treachery, and eſpecially to his 
army — that army, to which he ought to have been attached by every 
ſentiment that can attach men to men; that army which he calls 
his children; that army which ſuffered every ,privation of hunger 
and thirſt, every ſpecies of miſery, diſeaſe, and death, and all to gra- 
tify his vanity and his ambition; that army he baſely deſerts, with- 
out orders, at a time of their greateſt need, with the aſſurance that 
he left them with great regret, and would return to them forthwith, 
at the ſame moment that he was reſolved to leave them altogether 
to their fate. He was aware that the criſis in Egypt was approach- 
ing, and other oþjeQs of vanity and ambition excited his hopes at 
Paris. There can be no doubt but this ſhameful deſertion of his 
companions in arms in Egypt, when it comes to be thoroughly 
known and underſtood in its true light, muſt operate upon the 
minds of thoſe ſoldiers, whoſe bayonets he has employed to open 
his way to the Throne, and which alone, independent of any real 
affection of the people, maintained for him the power which he has 
by their means uſurped. If it is not the perſon of Bonaparte, then, 
that is the object of ſatisfaction to France, we muſt next turn to the 
Conſtitution he has framed, and ſee whether that is likely to be the 
object of affection. He ſhould not, he ſaid, detain the Houſe by 
going into an examination of that Conſtitution ; he ſhould not in- 
quire whether it was the moſt brilliant fabric of human invention 
and human integrity, whether its ſuperſtruQure- was as full of 
grace and ornament, as its baſe, was likely to be ſecure and firm, 
or whether, on the contrary, it was © the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, 
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not likely to“ leave a wreck behind.” Theſe ſpeculations he 
ſhould leave to others ; but he thought it material to conſider on this 
part of the queſtion, that, whatever the Conſtitution may promiſe 
from its appearance, by the breath of Bonaparte it was raiſed, by his 
breath it might be deſtroyed ; it roſe with his riſe ; with his fall it 
might decline ; and therefore the attachment to the Conſtitution 
could only be in proportion to the attachment to Bonaparte ; and 
that he had ſhown could not in reality be very ſtrong, either in the 
people of France at large, or in the ſoldiery, or of any long continu- 
ance. His military reputation might have given a momentary 
eclat ; but that had received a deep wound at St. Jean d' Acre, from 
the almoſt ſingle arm of a Britiſh ſailor. 


As to the Conſtitution he had formed, to ſhow how little he te. 


garded it, he had hardly folemnly accepted it, before, as if in wan- 
tonneſs, he had violated one of the fundamental articles of it, that 


. which reſpects the independence of the Judges, which appeared the 


beſt feature in it, which was copied from our judicial ſyſtem, and 
which he always conſidered as giving the finiſhing ſtroke to the 
dignity, purity, and honour of Britiſh juriſprudence. ' By the 
bayonet, taen, the French: Conſul maintained his powers,. and by 


the bayonet the Abbe Sicyes may be placed on the Throne he now 


ufurps. Among a variety of joint Monarchs, France has had a 
Law Monarch in the perſon of Robeſpierre, a military one in the 
perſon of Bonaparte, and may ſoon have an Eccleſiaſtical Monarch 
in that of Sieyes, out of whoſe teeming brain a freſh Conſtitution 
may ſtart out armed cap-a-pee,.a new object of worſhip to his Pagan 
Idolaters. A Naval Monarch would be only wanting to complete 
the ſeries : but without meaning any diſreſpect to the other pro- 
fcfſions, ſuch is the enthuſiaſtic admiration we bear in this country 
to the naval chataQer, that, debaſed as the moral charaQer of 


France is at prefent, yet he could not ſuppoſe a ſucceſſor would be 


found among failors for a Robeſpierre, a Bonaparte, or a Sieyes, to 
ful the Throne of his murdered Monarch. If this picture be at all 
juſt, and who can ſay it is not, it not only juſtifies the late determi- 
nation of Government and Parliament; in regard to treating with 
a power ſo fluQuating, but it ſurcly muſt lead us to think, that of 
ſuch an inſecure and revolutionary ſtate, France muſt be completely 
tired, and muſt be ſeeretly fighing for the return of Monarchy 


Could there be a more happy and auſpicious moment than the pre- 


ſent to wiſn to manifeſt ſuch a diſpoſition, when an entire recon- 

eiliation is faid to have taken place between the different branch 

of the illuſtrious Houſe of Bourbon, one of which had once give 
ien ens + 34:04 te 1 , | 
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but too attentive an ear to the deluſive but deſtructive theories of 
the Revolution * 

There is another conſideration, however, yet remaining, whether 
the body of the French people might not wiſh to ſee certain un- 
popular prerogatives, certain dt, relinquiſhed, previous to the 
reſtoration of the King of France. Here gentlemen ſhould revert 
to the experience of hiſtory ; and it would be found, that there was 
no difficulty on the part of Charles the Second in mecting the 
wiſhes of his Engliſh ſubjects on that point. The tenure of wards 
and liveries, and the right of purveyance, were odious to the 
Engliſh, and they were commuted on certain terms immediately 
acquieſced in by Charles ; and, doubtleſs, the adviſer of Louis the 
Eighteenth would as readily recommend to His Majeſty to ac- 
quieſce in the abolition of any unpopular privileges. 

As to the difficulty of reſtoring Monarchy on account of the 
ſtatc of property, he muſt again revert to the ſame period of hiſtory, 
and remind the Houſe, that no difficulty of that kind was felt at 
the reſtoration of Charles the Sccond : certain perſons had com- 
pounded for their eſtates ; but ſoon after the celebrated declaration 
of Breda, property reverted, as it were by magic, into the hands of 
the rightful owners. How long the preſent revolutionary ſyſtem 
and unjuſt excluſion would continue, it was impoſſible to ſay; but 
it was clear that France muſt wiſh to ſee it at an end. 

Whenever queſtions of the nature of that brought forward this 
night were diſeuſſed, gentlemen who oppoſed the Government were 
very fond of laying great ſtreſs on topics which could only be in- 
troduced with fairneſs when there was a reaſonable probability of 
infliencing by them the majority of the Houſe, namely, the pro- 
digious and laviſh expenditure and waſte, as it is called, of blood and 
treaſure during the war. The preſent ſcarcity, too, is frequently 
coupled with the other topics. Theſe are repeated over and over again 
in every pamphlet and newſpaper hoſtile to Government, and are 
all found concentrated in the petition that was preſented on a former 
day by the Lord Mayor; but which, as it abounded in inflamma- 
tory topics and falſe aſſumptions, he was happy to find, by another, 
petition! preſented that day, did not ſpeak the ſenſe of the city of 
London. ' 

If theſe topics were brought forward with a view to influence 
and inflame the people out of doors, they were highly unconſtitu- 
tonal and blameable ;—it was impoſſible to forget the miſchief oc- 
caſioned by the combination of the ſubject of war with that of 
ſcarcity of grain at the latter end of 1795, when the harveſt was 


deficient, and which deficiency could only be cauſed by war, if war 
Vo. X. 5 E 
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eould influence the ſeaſons. He could never forget the cry of 
« No war! Give us peace! Give us bread!” when, in 1795, 
His Majeſty was going to the Houſe of Lords. We rccolle& 
with horror the attempt that was made on His Majeſty's ſacred 
perſon almoſt at the fame moment; and it was to ſuch inflam. 
matory topics as theſe that the diſaffected had recourſe in order to 
accompliſh this wicked end, by deſtroying the beſt of Princes, and 
ruining the peace of the happieſt of nations. Theſe were pre- 
tices that ovght not to be followed: the idea of arguing topics in 
that Houſe, with a view of influencing the people out of it, was 
not only dangerous in the higheſt degree, but contrary to the true 
ſpirit of the Conſtitution : for, as the people truſted their repre- 
ſentatives with the confiderations of political affairs, not having 
themſelves, from their neceſſary avocations and education, either 
the time or means of judging them properly, all arguments of 

Members of Parliament ſhould be addreſſed only to the Houſe, with 
a view to influence the majority, and not the people, under the 
pretence of addreſſing the Houſe. 

The only palliation of this practice that he had heard was, 
that Miniſters had been induced to enter into negotiations at cer- 
tain periods of the war, from liſtening to the voice of the People as 
ditferent front th:t of Parliament. This, if true, was not ſuf- 
ficient to v;ndicate a practice ſo unconſtitutional and ſo dangerous; 
but he denied this to have been the caſe. —Here his Lordſhip entered 
into a review of the periods alluded to, to ſhow that Parliament 
and the Nation had always accorded in ſentiment on the ſubject 
of the war. 

As to the prodigious waſte of blood, he ſaid, he muſt deny that. 
We had, indeed, conſiderably increaſed our debt; but, thanks to 
the unparalleled induſtry of the country, thanks to our manufac- 
tures, thinks to our commerce, thanks to that influx of wealth, (by 
which, let it be remembered, land has benefited, and always muſt 
in a great, if not in an entirely equal proportion,) our reſources have 
augmented in ſuch a manner as to make the debt, however great, be 
felt as comparatively light. 

As our expences have been confiderable, however, our blood has 
been ſpared ; and he would not aſk a Britiſh Houſe of Commons, 
which was more valuable, Britiſh blood, or Britiſh treaſure. In 
fine, to that ſpilt in France, compared to that ſpilt on the part of 

our allies, Britiſn blood ſpilt in the courſe of the conteſt has been 
. comparatively little - with the exception only of the Weſt Indies, 
where our loſs, indeed, had not been from the ſword, but from the 
climate ; and he was happy to hear that a new ſyſtem was earrying 
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into exccution for the defence of our iſlands, which would be the 
means of ſaving the lives of many of our countrymen, wl.o, from 
not being accuſtomed to the climate, could not contend with its 
baneful influence. 

His Lordſhip ſaid, he would only add to what he was aware 
had detained the Houſe too long already, that, however deſirable 
peace might be, war was ever to be preferred to an inſecure and 
diſcreditable peace. By a ſecure peace, he did not flatter himſelf 
with the proſpect of that impracticable peace of the Abbe of St. 
Pierre, which was to embrace all countries at all times; the world 
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was, he feared, not yet ripe fr ſo beautiful but viſionary a theory; 


but he meant a peace comparatively ſecure and laſting, and ſo we 
mult ever reaſon on a ſubject that depends in a great degree on 
human paſſion and human caprice. When ſuch a peace can be 
obtained, which will be felt by all claſſes of the community to be 
honourable and ſecure, and which this country can alone accede to, 
then may we with confidence and gratitude return the ſword into 
the ſcabbard ; then may we retire into the boſons of our families, 
and reſume the occupations of peace, fully compenſated for our paſt 
ſacrifice. And ſuch a peace we ſhould obtain, unleſs fear ſeized 
on the Councils, and deſpair the hearts of the country : but that 
could never happen ; and therefore he looked forward to ſuch a 
peace at no very diſtant day, either from the reſtoration of the 
Bourbon family, or ſome other combination of circumſtances which 
might lead to ſufficient ſecurity, with a humble but ſanguine hope, 
but at the ſame time with entire reſignation to the Supreme Diſpoſer 
of all human events. 

Colonel ELFORD ſaid, that the motion before the Houſe was 
ſo worded, that it was almoſt impoſſible for the Houſe to adopt or 
reject it, and preſerve the appearance of conſiſtency in its proceed- 
ings, or without getting into a dilemma ; if the honourable gentle- 
man intended it, he was entitled to credit for his ſkill !—if the 
Houſe refuſed to aſſent to this motion, it would then ſeem that they 
thought it was juſt and neceſſary to carry on the war for the purpoſe 
of reſtoring Monarchy to France—if the Houſe adopted this mo- 
tion, then another motion might follow, that the Houſe ſhould re- 
folve that the war ſhould not be purſued until a Monarchy might 
be reſtored in France. Here lay the fallacy of the matter. Sup- 
poſe any body ſhould move, that it was unjuſt and unneceffary for 
Government to declare war againſt the Emperor of China; if the 
Houſe ſhould negative that motion, it would then appear that the 
Houſe came to that vote under an idea that Government was about 
5 E 2 | 
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to enter into a war with the Emperor of China; and by agreeing 


[ Commons, 


to the motion, they would ſeem alſo to be conveying an idea that 


ſome ſuch thing was in contemplation by Government, but that it 
was neceſſary for the Houſe to ſtop it by a vote. Now he could nat 
agree to this motion, bccauſe he did not believe that Government 
was carrying on this war for the purpoſe of reſtoring the Monarchy 
of France: he believed that Government was not carrying on the 
war for that purpoſe, becauſe he was ſo aſſured by the declarations 
of His Majeſty's Miniſters ; he believed that Government was net 
carrying on the war for ſuch purpoſe, becauſe, in addition to the de- 
-Claration of Miniſters, he had documents on which to rely, which 
declared, that although the reſtoration of Monarchy was a deſirable 
object, yet it was not a ſine qua nan. As to the argument of the 
honourable gentleman, that this motion ought to be adopted to calm 
the minds of the people, he believed there was no neceſſity for any 
fuch meaſure ; for he believed the opinion of the people was not 
different from the opinion of that Houſe, and that the affertion of 
a difference in ſentiment between the People and the Houſe ur Com- 
mons upon the ſubject of the war, was a grofs and foul calumny, 
not on the People, but on the Houſe of Commons. He believed the 
People not any had full confidence in their repreſentatives, but alſo 
in the adminifrration of the Government; for theſe reaſons he 
ſnould vote er paſſing to the oder of the day. He did not wiſh to 
vote for r ag+inſt the motion, for the reaſons he had already given; 
but as he was convinced there was no foundation for ſuſpecting that 
Miniſters carricq on the war for the purpoſe of reſtoring Monarchy 
to France, he felt himſelf perfectly right in voting for paſting to the 
order of the dav. 

Mr. HAWKINS BROWNE ſaid, that the war was not for the 
reſtoration of the Bourbons, but for our own defence. The reſolu- 
tion moved by the honourable gentleman, if agreed to, would tend 
to diſorm us of one of our beſt weapons, and deprive us of the aid 
of thoſe in France who were attached to the cauſe of Monarchy. 
He thought the reitoration of Monarchy deſirable, becauſe it would 
give a greater ſecurity than any form of Government which we could 
hope to ſec riſe out of the convulſions of the Revolution. As to the 
crimes of the Bourbons, an honourable gentleman (Mr. W. Smith) 
had endeavoured; in a review of a period of one hundred and fifty 
years, to plaee them in the moſt odious point of view; but were 
theſe, with all the exaggerations, to be compared with the horrors 
the Revolution had produced in the ſhort ſpace of ten years? At 
any rate, he thought that another campaign like the laſt would bring 
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us much nearer the period of ſafe and honourable peace. The mo- 
tion was in one view ſuperfluous, and in the other dangerous. He 
therefore was for the previous queſtion. 

Mr. TIERNEY, in rcply, obſerved, that in coming forward as 
he had done, he merely ſtated a diſtinct ground on which he withed 
Miniſters to declare that the war ſhould not be proſecuted—the line 
he pointed out was clear and diſtinct. It was in conſequence of 
his inquiries, and maturely conſidering the ſubject, that he enter- 
tained little doubt of its being the intention of Miniſters, in the 
firſt inſtance, to proſecute the war with a view to the reſtoration of 
Monarchy in France: opinions to this effect he knew pretty gene- 
rally prevailed in the country; the more eſpecially, fince the publi- 
cation of Lord Grenville's letter reſpecting the late overtures on the 
part of France. On a view of that document, and the line of con- 
duct adopted by Miniſters on the occation, it was eonſidered to be a 
firſt principle with them, that the reſtoration of Royalty in France 
would afford the beſt ſecurity either for themſelves, or a permanent 
peace ; and in theſe ſentiments he was rather fortified by what fell 
from a noble Lord in the confidence of Miniſters, who had ſpoken 
that night, With reſpe&t to the calculation made by the noble 
Lord, of the comparative number of years of peace and war within 
the laſt century, in which he ſtated a proportion of thirty eight years 
of war during that period, to be attributed to the injuſtice of France, 
and argued at the ſame time, that, ſhould the Republican ſyſtem 
prevail in France, a greater proportion of years of war was to be 
expected; this he was not diſpoſed to admit, at leaſt to the extent 
contended for by the noble Lord. He was fully aware, that fecu- 
rity was the moſt juſtifiable end to be propoſed in the proſecution of 
war, and had always faid ſo; and, in his conſcience, he believed, 
that if even half the pains were taken to incline the people of France 
to peace which were uſed to ſtimulate them to war, ſuch a peace 
might be made with the Republic of France as could not be eaſily 
broken. He was of opinion, that peace might be longer preſerved 
with a Republic than with an Abſolute Government; as in the 
latter, the queſtion of war was more fummarily decided, and eaſier 
to be ated upon. An honourable gentleman had objected to him, 
that the adoption of his reſolution might preclude us from availing 
ourſelves of any future wiſhes of the French people for the reſtora- 
tion of Monarchy. It could have no ſuch effect. All he aſked 
for was, a declaration that it was not juſt or neceſſary to proſecute 
the war for the object of reſtoring Monarchy in France. A decla- 
ration of this kind would be not only diQated by juſtice, but 
policy ; for as long as threats of reſtoring Royalty to the French 
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were held out, ſo long would fears and jealouſies be kept alive 
among them, and drive the people to act upon thoſe abſtract prin. 
ciples of the Rights of Man to which ali the misfortunes of the 
Revolution were to be attributed. In this view, he was careful to 
omit touching upon any particular form of Government. The 
Houſe would do him the juſtice to ſav, that he had not come for. 
ward with his propoſition until all the ſupplies for the eampaizn 
were voted, and the ſubſidiary treaties arranged. He only withed 
that they might be applied for the end of a ſecure peace. With 
much of what the noble Lord had ſaid reſpecting the ate of Bona. 
parte's Government, he agreed ; but could not coincide in his con- 
clufions, that the reſult would be favourable to the cauſe of 
Monarchy in France. There was one ſpecies of ſecurity which the 
Government of Bonaparte poſſeſſed, and which, in the opinion of 
ſome gentlemen, perhaps, might not be the leaſt effeQual—in ad- 
dition to his appointments of Grand Conſul, he had the nomina- 
tion of eighty perſons to ſalaries of one thouſand pounds per annum 
each; and, beſides, the diſpoſal of five thouſand places. How- 
ever, without any reference to conſiderations of this kind, he thought 
it his duty to put ſuch a plain and diſtinct propoſition to the con- 
ſideration of the Houſe—He here noticed the ſeveral modes in 
which a propoſition of ſuch a nature might be preſented for the 
adoption of Parliament, as by way of Addreſs to the Throne, as 
adopted in the caſe of the American war, &c. An inſtance offered 
about four years ago, in which an abſtract propoſition was offered 
to the conſideration of the Houſe, namely, that the then form of 


Government ſubſiſting in France ought not to preclude negotiation 


on the part of this country.” In what he now preſſed for, how- 
ever, he did not go to ſuch.a length; what he propoſed would not 
go to claſh with any former vote given by any gentleman, or even 
be hoſtile to their prejudices. All thoſe who voted on the Kings 
meſſage might conliſtently vote with him on the preſent occaſion. 
He only aſked of Miniſters to come to one elcar and ſpecific decla- 
ration reſpecting one point, and which he thought not only didated 
by juſtice but by policy : the anſwer they oppoſed to it was a quel- 
tion of adjournment, in carrying which they doubtleſs would be ſue- 
ceſsful, and he begged leave to wiſh them joy of their majority on 
that night. | 

Lord HAWKESBURY deſired that the Proclamation of His 
Majeſty in January 1794 might be read. This, he ſaid, he did 
to ſhew that at that time His Majeſty held forth to the people of 
France, as well as the world at large, his decided preference to 4 
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Monarchy in that country, as likely to reſtore tranquillity to Europe 
as well as happineſs to France. 

This declaration being read, 

Mr. TIERNEY deſired alſo the declaration upon the ſubject of 
negotiation betwcen His Majeſty's Ambaſſador and the Republic of 
France; which was read according to his deſire. 

The queſtion being then called for, the Houſe divided, 


For the previous queſtion, = - - - =- 142 
Againſt it, and in favour of Mr. Tierney's motion, - 34 


Majority, - - - 108 
The remaining orders of the day were then deferred, and at 
eleven o'clock the Houſe adjourned till Monday. 


— 


— - 


LIST of the MINORITY. 


Adair, R. Howard, H. Martin, ]. 
Barclay, G. Huſſey, W. Milner, Sir W. 
Beach, M. Hicks Jones, J. T. North, D. 
Biddulph, R. Jekyll, J. Plomer, W. 

Bird, W. W. Jolliffe, W. Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Bouverie, Hon. E. Keene, W. Richardſon, ]. 
Bouverie, Hon. W. Knight, R. Robſon, R. B. 
Brogden, J. Langton, W. G. Sheridan, R. B. 
Burdett, Sir F. Leiceſter, Sir ]. Shakeſpeare, A. 
Copley, Sir L. Lemon, Sir W. Stanley, Lord 
Deniſon, W.! Lemon, Col. Weſtern, C. C. 


Hobhouſe, B. 
TzLLERSs—Tierney, G. and Smith, W. 


END OF THE TENTH VOLUME. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Printed for J. DEBRETT, ob peſite Burlington Houſe, Piccadilly, 


== ASIATIC ANNUAL REGISTER; or a VIEW of the HISTORY 
of HINDUSTAN, and of the POLITICS, COMMERCE, and LITERATURE 
ot ASIA, for the Year 1799. In One very large Volume, Ottavo, containing upwards 
ONE THOUSAND pages. Dedicated. by permiſſion, to the Right Hon. HENRY 
DUNDAS, one of His Maj ly Principal Secretaries of State, and Prefident of the Boar 
of Commiſſioners for the Affair of India; and also, by permiſſion, to the Honourable the 
COURT of DIRECTORS ef the UNITED EAST INDIA COMPANY, 10 
be continued Annually, |. WO | 

TRAVELS IN UPPER AND--LOWER EGYPT; undertaken by order of the 
Old Goverument of Ftance- BV C. S. Sox NN, Member of ſeveral Scientific 
and Literary Societies; and formerly an officer and Engineer in the French Navy, 1 
luſtrated by Engraviugs, conſiſting of Portraits, Views, Antiquities, Plants, Animal 
&c. drawn on the ſpot, under the Author's inſpection; to which is ſubjoined a Map of 
the Country. Trauſlated from the French. Wich a Preface and Appendix by the 
Tranſlator, and a copious -Index. The Plates, which are engiaved by Landſeeg 
Milton, Anker Smith, Watts, and J. Cooke, comprehend all thoſe. given in the original 
Work, with an additional View, now firſt publiſhed, of a celebrated Turkiſh Mold 
aud part of the Delta. , In one very large Volume, to, elegantly printed on fine yellow 
wove Paper. 2/. 123. 6d, 

« Setting aſide the ſtrong bias of republican zeal, our author merits the applauſe of 
the learned of every country, for the information he communicates to the Publicona 
variety of curious and uſcful ſubjects that have no connexion with politics. In Orgs 
thology, in 1chthyology, in Zrology, in Betany, and in Chemiſtry, he exceeds all the . 
vellers to this country, his predeceſſors; and finally,.as a moral philoſopher, his 
remarks are judicious, energetic, and ſo worthy of attention, that we ſhall be ſurpriſed 
if the modern ſyſtem of literary pillaging is not practiſed, to form a ſelection from this 
volume of ſentences, under the title ot SONN1NIANA. Let us now proceed to a candid 
analyſis of a work ot the firſt order of merit, in the original, and which we afhrm and 
can maintain to be correttly tranſlated. — European Magazine, February 1890. 


An HISTORICAL and POLITICAL VIEW of the DECCAN, South of the 
KISTNAH; including a Sketch of the Extent and Revenue of the My $OREAN Do- 
MiN1ONS, as poſſeſſed by Trrroo SULTAUN at the commencement of the War in 
1790. Second Edition. With an Appendix, ſhewing the Alterations which have haps 
ou in the Finances and Relative Condition of that Prince, in conſequence of the 

artition Treaty concluded in 1792, and ſubſequently to the preſent Time. Preceded 


by a Refutation of ſome Siriftures publiſhed on the Accuracy of the Revenue Stat 
ments. By Jauzs GNAN T, EI. 15. 64. N 


NARRATIVE of the SHIPWRECK of the JUNO on the COAST of ARACAN, 
and of the Singular Preſervation of Fourteen of her Company on the Wreck, without 
Food, during a Period of Twenty. three Days; in a Letter to his Father, the Rev. 
Thomas Mackay, Miniſter of Lairg, Sutherlandſhire. By WII LIAN MACKAY, late 
Second Othcer of the Ship. The Fourth Edition, with Notes and IIluſtrations. 24% 


ORIENTAL DRAWINGS, by Capt. CranxLEs Gorb of the Detachment of Roy 
Artillery, lately ſerving in India. Conſiſting of Twelve Numbers, each containwp 
four plates, coloured after Nature, with explanatory leitcr preſs. 105. 6d. 

Well Ir.dia for thy purpoſe do, x 
More reſpect at leaſt- there's foinething new. 
A harmleſs people, in whom nature ſpœaks, 
Free and untain:ed, amongſt ee ſceks, | 
But vainly ſceks, ſo imply plain their hearts, mY 
One boſom where to hd by poiſou'd darts. Charchil, 
1. State Church Brahmin, follower of Viche. 
2. Female Devotee of the Gentoo cait, 
- Cooltes at dinner on the road. 

4. Village Church, and Indians worſhipping Polyar. 

5. Church Brahmin, follower of Sceva. 

6. Sepoy of Tippoo Sultaun's regular infantry. 

7. Female Brahmins carrying water from the well. 

8. Mauſolem of a Mahommcdan of rank, 

9. A Pandaroo doing penance with an iron grate round his neck. 
10. An Elephant employed in forwarding a piece of heavy pier" ; 
11. Native officer, {epoy, and ſepoy recruit of the Madras cltabliſhment. . 
12. A tank for ſupplying water in the dry ſcaſon. 


